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65,Suh9tUute tlio f«»r .he lu; % 12 Imoa 
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of ami iial iut«*iv* ts. I in i*.' s :hi ii-furi. ri'.'isnii !■» liiilit tii in .ilso li 
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ilebarnul hy aocial ruiUmi tra iitioii anil thn in-ctitutiiin ui ji irii ' 

/'of/r 7i. — In lino ®/or “ Town ** uiul that those* “ rteni “ Town " iml ihoso *. 
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The census forming the subject of thr report was the seventh taken in 
Bengal and was conducted on the night of the 26th February 1931. 

'T'hore was no important innovation in the census procedure which 
has been fully described in previous reports and will consequently bo given 
hero only a brief notice. The Indian Census Act (X of 1929) pr ^sed by the 
Indian legislature received the assent of the Governor-General on the 1st 
October and provided the legal basis for the census. P/eliminary arrange- 
ments were initia\;ed by the Government of Bengal as early as the 22nd 
February 1930 by orders under which a “census mauza register” was 
prepared to account for the whole area in each district and a preliminary 
estimate was made of the number of houses in each mauza with names of 
the individuals likely to constitute a satisfactory census agency Upon the 
basis of this register the whole province was parcelled out mto census divi- 
sions. Witliin the district the largest of those was the “charge”, ordinarily 
formed by a municipality or rural police-station and containing an average 
of 9,864 inhabited houses under a “charge superintendent”. The charge 
was again divided into some 20 to 22 “circles” each comprising 
on an average 400 to 450 houses in charge of a “supervisor”. Circles' were 
again divided in^o compact “blocks” numbering between 10 and 12 and con- 
taining about 40 houses each for which an “enumerator” was responsible. 
During October and November each house in a block was given a serial 
number to ensure its being accounted for in the enumeration and in the suc- 
ceeding months the enumerating agency was trained and a preliminary 
enumeration made and checked. In some fev^ areas mentioned in cliapter I, 
the details thus recorded and checked formed the final record owing to the 
impossibility of ccnducting a synchronous check on the final census night. 
Elsewhere however they were checked between 7 p. m, and midnight of the 
26th February 1931. During this time each enumerator went round his 
block, checked the entries in his preliminary record, struc;k out those for 
persons no longer present and added details of those who had subse<juently 
arrived. Preliminary totals were at once jirepareo for each district and were 
telegraphed from Bogra and Bankura districts as early as 12-35 p. m. and 
4 p. m. on the 28th February. Figures for the whole province were published 
within 9 days of the census and the difference between these totals (50,969,667) 
jind the figures on final counting (61,087,338) amounted for the whole province 
to 117,671 or 2-3 per thousand of population. This docs not approach the 
accuracy of the provisional figures for the census of England and Wales 
in 1921 which differed only by -0938 per thousand of population from the 
final figures, and it compares unfavourably with the corresponding discre- 
pancy in Bengal in 1921 which was -9 per thousand. In some districts 
however the approach to the final figures was very close, in Kajshahi for 
instance figures for which were telegraphed by Babu Anathbandhu Ray 
within 4 days of the fins’ census the discrepancy was only *07 per thousand. 

The procedure subsequent to the enumeration consisted of three stages. 
A copy oi the form of schedule on which the information required was col- 
lected is included in the pocket inside the back cover of this volume. From 
this the information recorded for each individual (with the exception of the 
name) was first copied out on to a separate slip. The slips were next 
given to sorters who dealt them successively into heaps according to the 
particulars to be shown in each of the tables : the heaps were counted 
and the numbers entered on “sorters’ tickets” for each table. The figures 
in these tickets were then compiled, to give satistics for each police-station, 
census town and district and were finally tabulated for the whole province, 
olxp-copying was ordinarily done at district headquarters under the district 
ceiisus officer. Sorting and compilation were conducted at five central offices 
under deputy superintendents of census at Konnagar in the district of 
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Hooghly, at Berhamporc, at Rajshahi, at Dacca and at Barisal. At these 
offices was also done the slip-copying for the districts of Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Khulna, Rangpur, the Siliguri subdivision of Darjeeling, Karidpur, Noakhali, 
Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts and for the city of (.\al{»utta where 
no local arrangements could bo Kiadc. The final tabulation was effected by 
my f)crsonal assistant in Calcutta, and the tables before ])ublication were 
su' rnitted for check and correction to the Census Coniinissioner. 

The necessity for stringent economy has led to a restriction of the scope 
of the report and has made it impossible to make use of some part of the 
information lecon.cd in the schedules. No tables hav^e been pn^pared to 
show Infirmities by Selected Castes (No. XIl-Aof 1921), Occupations subsi- 
diary to Agriculture (No. X^III of 1921), (.'ombined Occupations (No. XIX of 
1921), Occupation by Religion ^No. XX of 1921) or Christians by Race and 
Sect (No. XV of 1921). Moreover the taule showing industries (No. XXII of 
1921, prepared from a sp(‘cial industrial rctiii’ii) has been abandoned although 
a fresh column (No. 12) w'as introduced into the schedule for the collection of 
material from a wider range than in \ revious yccirs. On the other hand the 
tabl(\s showing Bi- and Multi-lingualism (No. XV, part ii) and Comparative 
Figures for Selc(;ted Tribes (No. XV^III) are new, and the report contains in 
chapter VII I a summary of the details obtained from a voluntary return of 
educated unemployment. 

It is not easy to make with confidence an estimate of the accuracy of the 
results thus obtained. At ev(‘ry stage errors can be introduced by maiicc or 
inadvertence or ignorance. Comment on the figures of Calcutta city will 
be found in the volume in wdiich they are analysed and what follows refers 
to the figures for the rest of the province. The supervisors and enumerat- 
ors, numbering 298,522 in all, were a voluatary agency: there was there- 
fore very little choice and whatever material was available had to be em- 
ployed. It will appear from the account given in subsequent chapters that 
the instructions for filling in some colun ns of the schedule were necessarily 
somewhat complicated, and particularly in the remoter parts district census 
offif<?rs found it sometimes difficult to make enumerators understand them. 
This difficulty was felt r specially in respect of details not elicited at a pre- 
vious census such as the return of industry and of subsidiary languages, and 
of particulars where a difference was introduced us in the return of “earners** 
and “working dependents” in place of the simple classificaticn “workers” 
previously adopted. For many years previously Government had been 
subjected to a campaign of misrepresentation the object of which was to 
bring Government under contempt and suspicion, and there is no doubt 
that the prestige of Government officers had suffered thereby. Moreover 
the census operations took place at a time of “civil disobedience” and 
obstriujtion to the census was a plank in the Congress platform. Civil 
disobedience and the diminished prestige of Government, however, 
are not likely to have effected the results to any considerable extent. 
Seriously organised opposition was encountered only in one union in Baraset 
(24-Parganas) and in the Bishnupur subdivision of Bankura district and was 
overcome. In Bengal as a whole the question of communal representation 
in the revised constitution was too important for either of the main commu- 
nities to allow its numerical strength to be reduced by the omission of its 
members from the census figures. On the other hand allegations were made 
by both Hindus and Muslims that enumerators of the other community had 
swelled the numbers of their own co-religionists by fictitious entries and had 
wilfully suppressed details of those professing the other faith. Most of these 
statements were indefinite and incapable of investigation : those which were 
specific were examined and proved to bo without foundation. The claim that 
aboriginals are “fundamentaMy” Hindus has quite probably resulted to 
some extent in their being returned as Hindus by Hindu enumerators with 
very little justification in their actual beliefs and practices, but even so there 
is no reason to believe that the errors of enumeration in the schedules were 
considerable. During slip-copying and sorting the rules provided for very 
careful supervision and check. Midnapore and Mymensingh are the 
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only districts in which there is reason to think that there was some relaxa- 
tion in the strictness of clicck and doubtful slips of these districts were 
checked and corrected during sorting. The later processes of sorting and 
compilation gave comparatively little scope for mistakes to remain un- 
detected and it may be* confidently said that no appreciable errors are likely 
to have been introduced at these stages. The figures for 1921 wert' (\stimated 
to be correct to within one per thousand and there is no reason to believe 
that the gomnal figures of the population and its distribution by sex and reli- 
gion are less accurate than this on the present occasion. As regards the other 
details tabulated tlie probable error naturally differs from one particular to 
another and comment \ipon the estimated accuracy of individual tables will 
be found in the chapters in which they are discussed. 

Uj) to the date of printing this report the total cost debited to the census 
budget was Rs. 5,44,017-0-5. This sum excludes the cost of the volumes of 
the report which are for sale. Against this is to be set off the amount 
of Rs. 48,142-1-3 recovered or recoverable by the sale of equipment or from 
municipalities or other administrations. Some of this has been recovered 
or is recoverable from municipalities, the state of Sikkim and the Tripura 
state. The net cost debited is therefore Rs. 4,95,874-15-2 whic^h averages 
Rs. 9-11-2 per thousand of the population. The total net cost is less 
than that incurred in 1921-23, which was shown as being Rs, 4,97,370-10-11 
or Rs. 10 per thousand of population. It also compares very favourably 
with the rate per thousand (£9 ds. iid. or Rs. 120-4) for the census of 
England and Wales in 1921. The English figure excludes the cost of 
printing, stationery, maps, cards and hire of machines. The charge for 
Bengal corresponding to the first four of these items was Rs. 64,494-0-7, 
and even excluding for the English estimate the hire of machines, which 
probably corresponds to a considerable portion of the charges in Bengal for 
slip-copying, sorting and compilation, the figure for Bengal, which is 
comparable to that for th6 English census, is only Rs. ^’-7 per thousand of 
population. 

It is impossible to acknowledge adequately the services of all those wUo 
contributed to the success of the (census. District officers were preoccupied 
with the political situation and an effort was made by dealing direct with the 
district census officers to worry them as little as possible with routine details. 
The Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, however, himself 
conducted the census of his district and in no district would it have been 
possible to conduct a census at all without the assistance of the district 
officers. Nearly «all branches of the public servicjcs were laid under 
contribution for voluntary work in addition to their duties. The names of 
those specially commended for good service have been brought to the notice 
of the departments with whom their advancement lies. A general expression 
of appreciation is also owing to the members of the Bengal Junior Civil 
Service who as circle officers in almost all districts rendered indispensable 
service. During the period before the final enumeration extended touring 
was necessary and it was owing to the special facilities accorded to me by the 
Assam Bengal and Eastern Jlengal Railways that I was able to visit each 
district headquarters twice and some of the subdivisions also in addition 
Vrithout considerable waste of time : I have to express my indebtedness f(jr 
these facilities to the Agents of the railways. But perhaps the most astonish- 
ing feature of the census is the fact that undi.r tiie direction of a very few 
officials almost the whole enumeration was carried out by a voluntary agency. 
More than 302,600 voluntary workers not only received no remuneration but 
in almost all cases were put to some personal expense in the conduct of the 
enumeration. Some expression of appreciation is due to these workers for 
their public spirit and to the officers of the Bengal Civil Service and other 
services who w'ere able by their tact and personal influence to keep up to 
scratch over so long a period as 5 months or more a body of men held together 
by Lo self-interest or hope of reward, i'inally, my special thr.nks are due to 
Messrs. Durga Pada Banarj:, Saiyid Abdul Majid, Sudhir Kumar Sen, 
Mizanur Rahman and Sailendra Nath Mitra, the five officers in charge of the 
centi^ offices at Konnagar, Rajshahi, Berhampore, Dacca and Barisal, and 
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to my personal assistant^ Babu Bhupendrakrishna Sinha, B.c.s. All these 
officers co-operated in bringing the post enumeration proceedings and the 
tabulation of the results to a conclusion somewhat earlier than before and a 
tribute is due to their energy and to the tact with which they handled large 
establishments of casual employees most of whom were unaccustomed to 
discipline and continuous hard work. In the preparation of the report 
I have been indebted to almost every department of Government for cither 
information and material or more specific assistance. Dr. C. A. Bentley, 
C.I.E., D.P.H., lent me a number of statistical books and computing machines, 
and his successor Dr. Khambata permitted my access to unpublished public 
health statistics. At the request of the Surgeon-General with the Government 
of Bengal the Director of the Tropical School of Medicine placed an 
excellent biostatistical library at my disposal, and to Dr. D. B, Meek, o.b.e., 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, I am indebted for constant help 
with books of reference and with advice on statistical questions. In particular 
instances I have endeavoured to make my indebtedness clear by acknowledg- 
ments in the text but I cannot hope to have acknowledged all my obligations. 

The report contains some features wliich are new. Many of the diagrams 
are plotted upon a “ logarithmic ” section, in which the vertical intervals 
are proportionate not to the differences between the figures represented by 
them but to the differences between the logarithms of the 83 figures. In 
these diagrams an equal proportionate change is represented by an equal 
vertical interval ; e.g., the distance between 2 and 4 , 3 and 6 , 4 and 8 , 20 and 
40 , etc., is exactly the same. This type of diagram has consequently been 
used wherever rates of change may be of interest. The practical advantage 
is that not only the numerical but also the proportionate change can thus be 
estimated from the same diagram. It is the figures which are indicated but 
in reading them it must be remembered that the intervals are not regularly 
proportionate to the figures. In each case a g^nde to the rate of change has 
been given and with a little practice it should not be difficult to recognise 
by eye equal angles of slope which indicate equal rates of change. The 
diagrams are not offered to replace the figures which they illustrate. They 
are a short out to investigating the salient features of the statistics but no 
deductions should be based on them which are not verified by reference 
to the tables. This is a general limitation in the use of graphic presenta- 
tions of fact, and it is particularly important when, as in the following pages 
there is a possibility that errors in drafting have escaped detection. Such 
as have been discovered have in most cases been indicated in the text. 

In some few instances also statistical expression: have been used which 
will not be familiar to the general reader. These are mainly the “ standard 
deviation ” and the “ probable error”. If in a series the difference of the 
o’.wrvcd figure from the mean or arithmetical average be computed and 
squared, and the squares totalled and divided by the number of instances in 
the series the result is known as the ''variance” of the series. The standard 
deviation is the square root of the variance. From it the "probable error” is 
calculated. For comprehension of the few instances in which these constants 
have been employed it is unnecessary to consider their mathematical basis and 
sufficient to state that they give an indication of the normal distribution of 
the observations forming the series. The standard deviation provides a 
universal scale by which to measure differences between. the mean and the 
observed quantities since it is so calculated that an equal proportion of the 
observations in cny two series may be expected to fall within a difference from 
the mean which is the same when expressed in terms of the appropriate 
standard deviation. If any series be treated as a sample from a larger universe 
of similar items, the probable error provides a means of estimating within 
what limits the average of the series is likely to differ from the true average 
which would be obtained if all the items in the universe had been incl id^ 
in its calculation, and statisticians consider that the chances are exactly 3qual 
that the real mean of the whole universe will be within a range running from 
once the probable error less to once the probable error greater than the 
calculated average. The probable error is also used as a test whether 
diff'^rences in the averages of two series are due to chance sampling from the 
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same universe. In this case the difference is considered to be “significant”, 
(i.e., probably not the result of random sampling) if it is three or more times its 
own probable error, since the odds agiiinst the entirely fortuitous occurrence 
of a difference so great as throe times the probable error arc 22 to 1 : in 
other words a difference as great as or gi'eater than this might be expected 
from chance only in 41] out of 1,000 instances. The odds against the chance 
occurrence of a difference as great as four times the probable error are as 
many as 142 to 1. Such use as has been made of these concepts is infrequent 
in the report and they have been resorted to with diffidence. Calculations 
have been worked out against time and under the limitations of a crippling 
economy. It is unlikely that no error of calculation or deduction has ('scaped 
elimination, and certain that the possibilities of significant analysis have in no 
case been exhausted. But it has been the object to give the data from which 
results are deduced in such detail that the reader may have before him all 
the materials necessary for the detection of mistakes, miscalculations and 
statistical fallacies and for pursuing scientific analysis further than my own 
ignorance of mathematics has permitted me to follow it. 




CHAPTER I 

Distribution and movement of population 

Part I — Introductory 

1. The area dealt with. -Tho area dealt with in this repent is that 
of the province of lien^al with lh‘nj^al States and Sikkim. 'Tha* territory 
covered is an nvra of Sr),77.‘J stpiare miles. It- is eomposi'd of Hiitish 
Ti*rritorv, 77,521 sepian* miles; tlu* state's of (\>e)eli lieliai* anel 'rripura, 
5,431 sepnre* miles, aiul Sikkim, 2,81S sepianMniies. 1'heso figure's exe*lnde the' 
surface area eoven’t'd by larere' rivtTs and arms of the s(‘a tlu' in(*hisie)n e>f wJiieh 
woulel liave' alTeete'd the' e*alenlation <»f the density of ])e)pnlatie)n : sue li arenas 
•IS are' thus exelinled fall entirely witliin British 4\‘rritoiy. I'he areas 
^ivei» ter Sikkim and Be ngal State's are' the* same as i]i 11)21, but fe)r British 
Territory the' ligures are' <)7S se]ua.r(^ mile's grvate'i* tlian those given in 1921. 
Sue‘h ('xplanatieais as a?(' available for this e'hange in area ai“e give n in the 
title' page's te) imiierial table I and provincial table' I in vedume \\ pait II. 
Dm ing the' de'e*aete‘ emly 3() se[uare' mile's were addeal to the are'a e)f B>engal from 
the' neighbe)nring pre)vine (' e)f Bihar and Orissa anel the diffe're'nee betw e'e'ii the 
ligure\s eif 1921 and 19.31 is principally ae'eoiinte'd fe)r by change's in the 
e*alculateel area of peeliee-statiems. Re'vise'el ealenlations e>f the se are'as 
have' resniteel in ve'iy little eihange' in the figures e)f Dacca anel (^littagong 
Divisions and are' mainly e*onfined to the Rajshahi anel to a gri'ate'i’ e^xte'ni te> 
the Burdwan and Pre'side’uey Divisie)ns. 

2. The population enumerated, 'rhe population dealt with in th(^ rc'pori 

and shown in elelail in the table's feiritiing part TI of this volume' i^ in ge*ne‘ral 
tbe.^ (hi facto poimlation e)f Bengal em the night e)f the 20111 Fe'bruary 1931. 
Ill some parts of the* province', he)wt‘.v(*r, owing te) elillieultie's e)f (M)mmnni<‘ation 
e)r to the' al>s('ne*(' of a lite^rate' e'lmmerating agency eir for cither re.*ase)ns it was 
not possible te) e’ondnet on the? night e)f the 26th February* the simnltaneenis 
c4ie(4v of the' pre'liminary e'nume‘ratie)n which e'lsewhere e*e)nsf itnte'd the linal 
census. The are'as and |)e)]mlation thus alTceted are shown in stal(*ment 
No. 1"1 ht'low^ : 



STATEMENT No. I<1. 





/. n-B 

Pupiila' 

Pal4* of fliiJil 


1 (icality. 

(aq. mllop). 

tinn. 

r.lipck. 

H.-inkiira 


M4 -U 


27th Febnin-y lO.'il. 

Midiiaptiru 


t»0 0 

1W,3W0 


Hiiipiir 

S’JO 

19,360 

‘ 27ih Ffhrunry 1931. 


.\ii\a(!rain 

10 

.Vi . 

Oa.m. 1211111 ) 11 . 

Cali'iitlu 

Ward 7. i:’2MiirkH 
\\iirdf». Miiblorka 



Nil. 


Ward 29. 22 Morkn 

WardO. 32ldofk« 

1 • 

49,70% 

Sulihfr|iicntly. 

BakarttniiJ 

i'iituakliiili 

73 4 

37 0 

12.8.82 1 
4,562 

>■ *271)1 Fidjruitry 1931. 


llhiila 

.1.5 

H,320 J 

[ MurrdriK. 

NuHkllHli 

.Sandwip 

I« 

.5 (/ 

140 

I- 27th FehriKiry 1931. 


Uo. 

too 

1,370 

MonihiK. 


ChhaKaliiHyii 

15 

2.0S2 J 

I 

Nil. 

2-3 dayH afti-r 'Jr.ili Februury 
1931 

rittaizonK Hill Trai t M 
Tripura Stnti- 

. Total area 

Hill iKirtiiiiiH 

rMK)7« 

l,fi38 0 

•212,922 

73,037 

Sikkim Staff 

riitui ari-ii 

L'.MlW 

109,808 

Nil 


Exceipt in the^ Chitagong Hill Tracts anel Sikkim where inaeeie'ssibility and the 
lack e)f literate census agents prevented any final cheek, and in part of 
Calcutta where) the failure' to make a simultaneous check on the census night 
was due to obstruetie)!! by the inhabitants, it will be seen that in every ease a 
cheek of the tigun*s recorde-d was aedually conducted during the morning of 
the following (lay exe-ept in Tripura State where it was conducted some elays 
later. Sucira ch('(‘k conducted with reference to the conditions on the night 
of the 26th-27th constituted in effect a simultaneous check. It is at least 
certain that outside Calcutta, tlic conditions which rendered a simultaneous 
check impossible also prevented any considerable movement into or out of 

“ " ^fiTsikkim^tate the censiis was not completed until 16th March 1931. 
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non-synchroiK^iis areas, and if such movement actually occurred the amount 
<!a(;h way cancelled out so that the results obtained represent the actual 
population on the cm^isus night with every little inaccuracy. The figures also 
inchidti a number of persons who wen^ at sea on the 2bth Kebruary and did 
nt)t reach Bengal till lat(‘r. Such persons as fishermen who spent the night at 
work in the Bay of Bengal arc amongst these. So also are persons on boitrd 
sea-going vessels who were in Indian territorial waters on the census night : 
these include persons on vess<ds which reached the Sandheads from a port 
outside India bt'fore midnight on the 26th February or had left a port in 
Fndia before tlu' cfaisus was taken there but did not arrive at Calcutta until 
some date up to the 1 5th of March. The p(^rsons accounted for in the 
enunuuation of Indians on the high seas have not been included in the 
general ])opulation })ut are shown separately in chapter III. 

Ik Measures due to the different date of the census in Burma. -The 

(MUisiis was taken in Burma two nights before the date fixed for Bengal and the 
r(‘St. of fndia and special measuri's were therefore taken to prevent double 
enumeratum of ])er.soiis (ioming from Burma after being enumerated there and 
the omission frf>m both provinees of persons who had loft Bengal for Burma 
aft<T the 24<.h hut before the 26th I<^obruary. At the tinu', of the final clieck it 
was ase<M‘tain(‘d wliether persons present during the preliminary eiuiTncration 
who were then absent had left for Burma after the 24th February and if 
so their names wer(‘ retaim d, whilst fxusous who had lunvly arrived WTre 
asjeed M’lietfuT they had eome from Burma and, if they had l(‘ft tlu^re after 
t;hK24tli Fehruary, partieulars for th(‘m wctc not added in th(‘ schedules. 

4. Accuracy of the figures. The poimlation tnNated in this report 
therefore tAjrly represents within narrow limits the HCitiial rcsid(*nt population 
of the province'. There werv no considerable movements of yiopulation 
when the census was taken and precautions which may bavt^ (*rred on the 
side of ex<‘es.siv<' elaboration wen* taken to ensure th(‘ (‘numeration and to 
piTvenl lh<‘ double enumeration of thos(^ who spent the cemsus night travelling 
in trains or boats. For (he (‘numeration of the rural areas it is not unreason- 
able to claim a fairly high d(‘gr('C of accuracy. In 1921 the ctmsus superin- 
tendent (\stiinated that the figure's returned W(‘re not likedy to be wrong by 
inor(‘ than one per milk^ of the whok^, jiopiilation and that the accuracy was 
considerably greater for rural areas. A similar claim can confidently be made? 
also on the jiresent occasion. The total population of Bengal recorded in 
tin? tables as being 50,114,(X)2 for British Territory may be confidently taken 
as being not l(\ss than 50, 064,000 or more than 50,164,000 and it probably lies 
within a much narrower range. A similar (lalculation would place the 
aggregate population of British districts and Bengal States within 51,036,000 
and 51,138,000 as the outside? limits. 

5. Method of presentation. —The information extracted fom the census 
of Bengal is presented in two volume?s. Volume V of the imperial se?rics is 
divided into two f)arts and contains first a general repe^rt (part I) and secondly 
the imperial and provincial tables (part II). Vedume Vt, also containing 
two parts which howeve'r are bound together, com prise's similarly a report 
and table's for Calcutta City. In part II of the present volume the imperial 
tables ordinarily present separate ly absolute figure's for each administrative 
division, district, city and state? and figures fe^r police-stations and towns are 
shown in the? provincial tables. Throughout this volume the tables appended 
to each chapter are ordinarily presented by natural divisions and the informa- 
tion given comprises e?ither comparative figures for a number of decades or 
percentage or other ratios. 

6. Administrative and natural or geographical divisions.— For the 

boundaries of the five administrative divisions, 28 districts and two states of 
Bengal as well as for the boundary of Sikkim the reader is referred to the 
map forming the frontispiece of this volume. The natural or geographical 
divisions adopted in 1921 have again been employed in the present volume for 
the subsidiary tables. The considerations justifying their choice have been 
given in detail in the report of 1921 and it is not proposed to repeat them. 
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Diagram No. I-l shows the geological homogcju ity of thepmvinceas a w^hole. 
Only on the fringe of the province in the e.xt remc north and w(*st and also in tho 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts, whii h have not he<'n geologically 
surveyed, is there to be found any chang(‘ from an alluvial formation g(*nerally 
of recent date. Geographically tin* difTerence oi‘tween the difTeront parts of 
the province depends upon the degree and nature of their rivers’ activity. 
In Western Bengal corresponding to the Bunlwan Division the formative 
influence of the rivers would in the natural eours(» have* been long ago (uided 
and their significance is deniveil largely from ill-atlvis(*d interferenet* with the 
natural action of river and sea by the creation of embankments and sea-walls. 



I’his has prevented the completion of th(^ process of land formation which it 
is the work of tin; rivers and sea betw"f;en tluan to accomplish wdien they 
an^ unobstructed ; and inhabitants of Wi‘sl(‘rn B(‘ngal hav(‘ received a 
lega(iy of extensive and iiitricalt* embankments canying with them tho 
danger of floods in such districts as Burdwan and Midnapon*. In (k^ntral 
J3engal corresponding to tho Presi<i(‘nvy Division wliieli sonu'what inconsis- 
tently e.ppears in souk* of the diagrams as South Bengal the conditions are 
n^gulated by the ree(\ssif)n eastw’ards of the (iang(‘s as a clelta forming stream. 
It is the region of dead or dying riveus and the pr{)l)l(‘m is to seeun‘ in the old 
beds of the Ganges and its effliKUits a eontinuecl and ad(‘4uate flow of water. 
Jn the greater part i)f East Bengal eom]>rising the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions the Ganges and Brahma])ntra are still vigorously active in land 
formation. This last geogra pliical division includes also tlu? Tripura State 
which with the Chittagong Hill Tracts probably hav(? gcographi(jally more 
affinities with the contiguous parts of Assam. North Bengal comprises tho 
part of the province north of the Ganges and west of the Brahmaputra 
and includes the Rajshahi Division and the State of Gooch Behar. Here also 
the hill portions as a natural formation would normally fall geographically 
rather into the area comprised by the Terai, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and the 
northern portions of Assam. 
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Part II — General features of the population figures 

7. Figures discussed in this chapter. Tlie statistics principally discussed 
in this chaptc'r an; presented in iini)erial tables showing for districts 
and larger units the area, houses and population (tabic 1), the variation in 
population since 1872 (table II) and towns and villages classified by 
population (table III). In provincial tabic I matter similar to that in these 
three tabl(\s is pres(‘nt(;d for police-stations. In addition subsidiary tables 
printed at the t'ud of thi* ehajiU'i* show 

I the mean dcuisity (persons per square mile) cultivable and 
cultivated areas, irrigation, rainfall and distribnfTon of crops 
by districts ; 

II Mu' population density with variations per cent, by districts at 
(‘ach c(‘nsus, 1872 to 1 9*11 ; 

III tile aggn'gat(‘ ;u(‘a and population of police-stations classified by 
districts acconling to the density of population ; 

l\' a coinparis<»n of tin* variation in population accoiding to the returns 
of vital stat istics and asr(‘vic\vcd in tiu' census iignres ; 

\’ th(‘ variation by natural divisions in the aggregate population 
in the poliec'-stations gronpc'd aeiiirding \o tlu'ir population 
(h'lisitv ^^ith the p4‘re<Milag(‘ variations l!)ll to 1921 and 1921 to 
1931 ;■ 

VI - persons per inhabit'd house and inhaliited houses per square mile, 
1881 to 1931 ; and 

VM I th(‘ numbers of boats and steamers. 


STATEMENT No. 1-2. 

Population, arta anS aoniity of tho principal 
provincta of India and of Enfland and 
Walfi, 1931. 


8. General comparison with other areas.— The poxmlation of Bengal was 
46,702,307 in 1921 and has now increased by 3,411,695 or 7*3 per cent, to 
50,114,002. Including Bengal States the ])opulation was 17,599,233 in 1921 

and has now increased by 7 *3 per cent, to 
51, 087, *138. A statement nnmborcd 1-2 
shows in the margin tlio area, density and 
population of the principal provinces of 
India and of England and Wales and is 
illustrat(‘d by diagram No. 1-2. Bombay 
(151,593), Aladras (143,870), tim United 
IVovinces (112,191), Bihar and Orissa 
(111,784) and the Ihinjab (103.089) have 
all a larger area than Bengal (British 
districts and states) which covius 82,955 
square miles. Bengal, however, contri- 
butes more than one-sixth of the total 
population of the provinces of British India. Its population is more than 
twice that of the Bombay Presidency (21,854,866) and the Punjab (23,.580,852) 
and more than three time's that of tho Central Pi'ovinces and Berar 
(15,507,723) or llurma (14,647,497). On the other hand every one of the 
major provinces in India except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
has recorded a greater percentage increase during the decade 1921-1930 
than Bengal. The pc'rccntage inc;reasc however is more than 2 J times higher 
than it was between 1911 and 1921. Bengal has an area more than two- 
fifths as large again as that of England 
and Wales together, but its population 
is little more than a (piarter as large 
again. 


roimlation. 

Area. 

DfiiMiy. 

Bnngal 

.'>1,087,338 

82.055 

010 

United FruviiiceH . . 

40,014,833 

112,101 

412 

Madras 

47,193,002 

143,870 

328 

Bihar and Orissa 

42,320,683 

111,784 

379 

England and Wains 
Tuniab (excluding 

Punjab 8tatcs 

Agency).* 

30,047,031 

.'>8,343 

OM.'i 

24,018,039 

10.3,089 

233 

Bombay 

20,271,784 

161,693 

173 

*But including Punjab Stnirs {ride page 17 
mnnts A to D). 

of stat**- 


STATEMENT No. 1-3. 

Aril, population and dontity (porsoni par 
iquaro mllo) divltioni in Bongal, 1931. 

Division. Arra. ropulation. Density. 


Burdwan 

I'resldency 

Rajshahl 

Dacca 

Chittagong 


018 

660 

657 

035 

684 


9. Comparison of administratNe divi- 
sions. - British Territory in Bengal is 
divided into five administrative divisions 
and the marginal statement No. 1-3 
shows the area, population and density of each, in area Bajshahi Division 
is the largest and Presidency Division second followed by Dacca, Burdwan 


Arra. 

13,984 

17 , 86.3 

19,103 

14,829 

11,092 


8 , 047.189 

10 . 108.229 

10 . 608,000 

18 . 804.104 

0 . 820.414 
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And Chittagong Divisions. In population, liowcver, Dacca Division is tho 
largest with 13,864,104 inhabitants. Rajshahi Division witli 10,r)68,0r)() 
and the Presidency Division with 10,108,229 come next. Burdwan Division 


DIAQRAM No. 1-2. 



has 8,647,189 and the population of Chit^ong Division is less than one half 
of Dacca Division beiM only 6,826,414. There are on an average 935 persons 
per square mile in the Dacca Division, 618 in the Burdwan Division, 666 in the 
Presidency Division, 584 in the Chittagong Division and 667 in the Rajshahi 
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Division. These figures arc illustrated in diagram No. 1-3 where the righthand 
scale indicates the number of persons per square mile and the remaining 


DIAQRAM.No. 1-3. 



references are given in the heading of the diagram itself. Each division shows 
an increase over the population in 1921 which is as much as 13 *7 per cent. 

in the Chittagong Division and 8 -2 per 
cent in the Dacca Division. It is 7 4 per 
cent, in the Burdwari Division, 7 p(T cent, 
in the Presidency Division and no more than 
2 -7 per cent, in the Rajshahi Division. 


STATEMENT No. 1-4. 

Dlitancf of tho moilian and contra of popula- 
tion In milat North (N) or South (8) and 
Eait (E) or Wait (W) from tha tri- 
Junction of Jauora, Nadia and Faridpur 
districts. 

Not*. -Th<* median of area I.s 8 -13 0; W--0-0 
(lat. 23“ 32' 12' ; long. 80“ 17' 12'). 

Thn centre of area la 8-1-0; K-ll-O (lat. 23" 
43' 24' ; long. 80" 28' 80'). 

Ontre of iNiimlatlun. 


lines in each 
an arbitrary 


10. Median of area and population.— 

Statement No. 1-4 shows for the province 
as now constituted the median and centre 
of area and of population at every census 
since 1872. These figures are illustrated 
by diagram No. 1-4. The median of area 
is the point through which a line drawn 
north and south and a line drawn east 
and west each divides the area of tho 
province into equal parts, and the median 
of population is tho point at which similar 
direction similarly divide the population. In calculating each 
point of origin was taken, viz., the point calculate by 


Year. Median of 
population. 

Total. 

Rural. 

Vrbnn. 

1872 ^ 

S--14-U 

8-20 

N 0 3 

8-42-8 

,\V -13 4 

W— 7 2 

W • 5-1 

W— 46-2 

1881 4 

8-10-7 

N -0-3 

N— 2-9 

8—43-9 

l W - 0-0 

W- 4 4 

W -2-3 

W— 41-tt 

1801 < 

8— 11-7 

8 0-5 

X -2 0 

8-43-8 

1 \V - 8 5 

W 1 tt 

K— 0-7 

W— 40-3 

1001 

r 8-11-5 

8 -4)-6 

N -2-3 

8-44-1 

LW— 6 1 

W— 0 tt 

E-2 0 

W— 30 2 

1011 i 

f 8 10-8 

N-t)-4 

N— S-B 

8-44-0 

L W— 2 0 

K -1 0 

E-4-7 

W— 390 

1021 x 

f S-Il-6 

N— 0-4 

N -3-0 

8-43-2 

L E— 3-0 

K— 6-tt 

K-8-8 

W— 38-6 

1031 i 

r 8— 13 4 

S— 1-2 

N- -2 0 

a— 42-3 

L K— 6 0 

E 70 

B— 10-6 

W— 38-8 
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Mr. Thompson in 1921 as being the median of area. It was propostMl to 
accept this as the median of area on the present occasion also but it provi'd 


DIAGRAM No. 1-4. 

Centro and median of area and population, 1872 to 1931. 



lU'cessary to revist* it in view of (he changes in (he area, of (he pn^ inee eansc'd 
by (raiish'rs of jurisdiction belwc'cn it and Bihar and Orissa ami ])art icularly 
by fr(‘sh (\stiinat(‘S of the area of each ])olic(‘-statit>n. 'rh»‘ area o!) b(»lh si(|(‘s 
of eacli line tinis drawn Ihrougli (his point was raleiilatcd and (he lines so 
shifted that the dilTerencf* was evenly distributed on (‘acli side. Similarly 
Uk* p()|)nlation on both sides of each liru was est imat(Ml for each census y(‘ar 
and a cornv’tion was made in order t«» distributi; (hi* dilT(Tenc(* between 
tluun etpially. It was assninc'd that for an ansi not more than It) to 15 iniK*s 
on i'itlu'r side of tlu* lines through th<; point chosen the rural population 
in each subdivision through xihich each li.nc ])assed miglit be taken to be 
distributed at the average density «)f (!•/• subdivision. iJpon this assumption 
a calculation was made showing the total numbcT of [XTsons wlu) would b(‘ 

( rarisferrcd by shift ing the line one mile in citiier direction. Half t In* ditVerence 
Ix^tween tJie ])opulations estimated on '*ach side of the line rejiresented the* 
amount which would have to be* take n from the larg(‘r and added to tlu^ 
smaller population estimated, and the po])ulation to be added divided by th(^ 
])opulation involved in a shift of om^ mile was taken to giv(' tbe number of 
miles by which the line should be shift(‘d nortli f)r south and east or west. 
In making this ealeulatbm the rural population only was taken into eonsidiTa- 
tion and in order to avoid the evident error resulting from tlu? f?oneen(ration 
of population in towns which obviously vitiates the assumption of an even 
distribution of district pt»pulation at the average density, tlu? populati(ni 
was calculated for all towns within the area through which (lu? lino luul been 
moved and a further calculation was made to asc(?rtain the ni:mb(*r of miles 
through which it should lu? moved back again in ordc*r to dispose of a rural 
population equal to one half that of all the towns included in the area thus 
added to the smaller population, and accordingly bringing the population 
4 
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in 0X0038 of that romaining to tlie othor part. Further corrections were made 
on the same lines in th(i event of any town falling within the area involved 
in this second or any subsequent adjustment. 

11. Contre of area and population. — The centre of area and the centre 
of population repn^sent a slightly different conception, viz., the point at which 
Bengal would balance horizontally upon certain assumptions. As regards 
the centre of area the oidy assumption is that Bengal be considered to be a 
plane surface, but in the case of the centre of population in addition to this 
two further assumptions an* made. The lii’st is that each unit of population 
is of th(! same weight. The second is that in general there is an even 
distribution of the rural population in each district about the geographical 
centre of the distrust and of the urban population about the centre of each 
town. On these assumptions the c(?ntre of area was worked out upon the 
ordinary formula for calculating the centre of gravity of an irregular surface. 
In tlu‘ Snmlarbans area of the 24-Barganas, Khulna and Bakarganj, in order 
to allow for tin* markedly lower density in these extended areas, for each of 
thesf? tliHH* districts a centre of population was calculated separately from the 
g(‘Ograf)hieal c(‘ntrc. Th(^ area of each district on each side of the line was 
multiplied by the projcjction from the geographical centre of tlio district 
at right angles to the meridian and parallel dividing the province into two 
parts and passing through the same arbitrary point of origin as was chosen 
for the median of area and the factors thus obtained for all districts on either 
side of the line were added togedhor. The difference bctwiv'U them was 
then divided by tlie total area of the firovince and the result gave a correction 
by which tlu' centre of an‘a was shifted north or south and cast or west of the 
point of origin. An analogous pro<*edure was carried out in estimating the 
centre of population. In this case, howT.ver, in addition to substituting 
population for ai’ca in the. cakailation and using for the 24-Parganas, Khulna 
and Bakarganj a point calcrdated as shown above in place of the geographical 
centric of tlw^ (listrict a further modification was made in order to prevent, tire 
flistortion which would be introduced by assuming that the population con- 
C(‘ntratcd in towns was evenly distributed throughout the whole of the 
distriet. Kaeh town was taken as a separate unit and the population taken 
for eardi district was confined to the rural population. In this way centres 
of population in each census year w'ere obtained for both rural and urban 
popidation and the eentro of the total population, urban and rural, was so 
determined upon the line joining the two points thus found that its distance 
from the point forming the centre of the rural population multiplied by tlui 
rural population itself was ecpjal to its distance from the centre of urban 
population multiplied by the urban population. 

12. Movements of the median and centre of population.— Neither the 
median nor the centre of population offers any explanation of population 
changes, but they serve to illustrate in a convenient form some features of 
population changes which are briefly sketched Iwlow. If the popidation were 
evenly distributed over the province the median and centre of population 
wouhl coincide with the median and centre of area, and their variations 
illustrate the extent and direction in which population is unevenly distributed. 
During the last seven decades the relative distribution of population between 
north and south has altered comparatively little and both the median and the 
centre of jiopiilatioii rougldy coincide with the median and centre of area, 
respectively. Tht' greatest changes of population distribution have been 
between east and west. 'Fhe uninterrupted recession eastwards of the median 
point cmiveniently illustrates the proportionately larger growth of population 
in eastern than in weskun Bengal. (k>mparcd with the median of population 
the centre falls north and east owing to the projection into the province on the 
north-east of a large portion of Assam. This gives to areas and populations 
on the north and east a disproportionate weight since a unit at different 
distances from the centre of population will exercise an influence in drawing 
the centre towards them proportionate to their distance from the centre, 
whereas distance does not enter to effect tlie inffuenco of such units in effecting 
the median of population. The difference is illustrated by the following 
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examples, liy an equal change in the population of Darjeeling and Nadia 
districts the median of population would be mov('d an equal distance, but the 
centre of population would b(‘ moved by Darjeeling more than one himdn'd 
times as far nortli as the change in the ]M)pulation of Nadia would move 
it south. Similarly a change of le.ss than 410 ]»ersuiis in the ]K)pulation of 
Darjeeling munici])alitv would require to be balancetl by a change of one«tiii:d 
of a million persons in Dacca city in or(h*r to prescTve th<' e(‘ntr(' of population 
at its ))res<‘nt latitude. Like the median of population the ( cntre of pojadation 
also has mov(‘d comparatively little nortli or south siiiet* lb72 and its main 
movement has been eastwards for the same causes. In IILSI the median of 
population is six miles east of the nu'dian of area whereas the !*(*ntre of popu- 
lation is four miles west of the cemtre of ar(‘a. Thi.'; is due to the fact 
that, although the po])ulation is gn'oter in the east its eonccaitration is 
relatively neanu* the c(‘nt re than in the west. The (4nttagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura, for instance, an* relatively so s[)arsely populated that their greater 
distance from the centre does not give thetn the sanu* weight as the concentra- 
tion of population in towns in the west of the jirovinee. Tin* j)r(‘senc(* of 
Cakaitta and the concentration of towns in the 24-l*arganas, Jlowrah and 
Hooghly pull the centre of urban population considerably south and west 
both of the rural and of the total ])opulation, but in reei'iit yt'ars the* growth 
c»f Dacca and Narayanganj, Tippera, Bakarganj and (’hitlagong have drawn 
the centre of urban population castwanls whilst the first two towns have 
h(*lped to draw it northwards. 

13. Comparison with vital statistics.- in sul)sidiary tal)l(* IV a compari- 
son is made b(*tween the variation in population disclos(‘d by the jircsent 
(•ensus returns and that calculated upon thi* records of births and deaths 
maintained by the Public Health J)epartment. The Pulilic Health Depart- 
ment maintain records only for BriHsli Territory excluding the (''Inttagong 
Hill Tracts. It has been customary in these reports to show the (^alculat(*d 
variation according to the returns from tin* first of »lamiary in the year in 
whicli the last census was taken to the end of December immediately preceding 
the one b(‘ing dealt with in the report ; and this method of cal(‘iilation has 
been shown in columns 2 to 7 of the subsidiaiy table I\'. An I'vidcntly 
somewhat more accurate comparison can be obtained by «*stimatnig the (diangi; 
of population according to the returns between the actual dates on whicdi 
successive census enumerations were held. This has been done in columns 
8 to 13 of subsidia^ table IV. In these columns the monthly figures of births 
and deaths have Ihhui added together from March 1921 to Pebniarj- 1931 
and from tlu^ sum a number has been df»ductcd corresponding 1o seventeen 
thirty-firsts of the figures for M^irel^ 1921. In each ease the birth rates and 
death rates as well as what may be called the survival or increment rate has 
been ealeulati d for the whole decade on the population enumerated in 1921. 
As might be expected tin* second method of ealcniation gives ligures sornewhaf- 
less discrepant with the census returns than tlu* first and shows on the average*, 
for the whole; area elcalt with an increase of 33 pe*r milleove*r the censu.s figures 
of 1921 compared with 72 per mille shf>wn by the census tigure*s on the present 
occasion, 'fhe discrepancy between these exstimates anel the figure shown 
by the census is considerable. Less than erne lialf of tlie aedual variatie)n in 
population is accounted for by the recorded figures maintained by the Public 
Health Department. No part of the remainder can be ac(;ountcd for by an 
excess of immigration over emigration, since tin* figunjs discussed in chapter 
III show that there are now fewer persons in Bengal bom outside the province 
than there were in 1921 iind more persons born in Bengal living outside the 
province than in that year. The returns would appear to be particularly 
inaccurate in (Calcutta where they suggest a decrease of 13-5 per cent, 
compared with an actual increase revealed at the census amounting to 11*1 
per cent, and in Pabna where, against an actual increase of 3 -7 per cent, the 
returns suggest a decrease of 0 *6 per cent, of the population. The actual 
increase is less than twice that estimated from the returns of vital occurrences 
in the Dacca Division and rather more than twice as large in all the remaining 
divisions except the Presidency Division where less than one-eighth of the 
actual increase is accounted for by the vital statistics. The discrepancy is 
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fairly (;v(‘!\Iy (lisiributod amongst the districts of Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions. Wide variations are shown, however, for Rajshahi Division where 
the actual increase is less than was expected in the vital statistics in one dis- 
trict, namely, Malda, but it is as much as nearly 22 times as great for Darjeeling 
as would have been expected from the returns. During the previous decade 
the actual dilTerence between the increase calculated from the returns of vital 
occuiTcnres and the increase actually returned was less than 530 thousand 
comparc'd i)n the present occjasion with a discrepancy of almost 1,830,000. 
The undi‘r-c.stimate on the present occasion is consequently considerably 
greater than on tlu^ last. In the decade ending in 1921 the vital statistics 
failed to account for 41 per cent, of the actual increase recorded. On the 
present occasion they fail to account for 54 per cent, of the actual increase. 
The n^siilt is clearly due to incomplete returns of births whether or not 
accompanied also by incomplete returns of deaths. Some estimate of the 
extent to which the vital statistics are defective is given in chapter IV. 


Part III — Material and economic conditions during 1921 to 1931 

14. Natural COnditionSi 1921-1930. — During the decade 1921-1931 
llengal happily suffered from no major natural calamity. Scarcely a year 
passed, however, without some anxiety from natural causes. Bengal relies 
upon its great rivers for a deposit of fertilising silt over its cultivated area. 
But the policy in Western Bengal of embanking them, so that in course of 
time the river bed within the embankment rises above the level of the surround- 
ing country, has left the cultivator in districts like Midnapore a very serious 
legacy of anxiety during the period when the rivers are full. In Eastern Bengal 
also the Brahmaputra is liable to Hoods and the rivers of North Bengal 
debouch with such force from the hills that their course is by no means a matter 
of certainty from year to year and measures to restrain them within definite 
bounds, if possible at all, would involve prohibitive cost. During the*, decade 
under review Western Bengal suffered most heavily from floods. They 
occurred in more than one district in the Biirdwan Division in 1922-1923, 
but it was in Midnapore where they were most persistently recurrent. Here, 
after occurring in 1921-1922 they were also encountered in Tamluk and 
Glhatal subdivisions in 1923-1924 ; they were particularly severe in 1926-1927 ; 
(^ontai suttcred in 1927-1928 ; and the breach of an embankment at Dokanda 
in 1929 followed in the next year by inundation of 240 square miles in the 
distri(;t left only two years in the whole decade in which Midnapore had not 
suffered in some part from floods of greater or less severity. There were 
floods also ill Pabna during 1925-1926 and in Hatiya and Noakhali in 1929- 
1930. Ill 19.30-1931 the Guinti river in Tippera district breached its embank- 
ment and flooded a considerable art^a, and in the same year parts of Rangpur, 
Bogra and Pabna were also affected by floods. Dacca and the Presidency 
Divisions suffered during 1922-1923 from drought and in Tippera a drought 
in April 1929 was followed by deluges in May and June which caused the 
inundation of a large portion of Brahmanbaria subdivision. It is not only 
the amount but also the seasonable distribution of rain upon which the 
cultivators’ crops depend. The distribution of rain was either uneven or 
defective^ in Burdwan, Presidency and Dacca Divisions in 1921-1922 and in 
the districts of Burdwan, Birbhiiin, Bankura, Murshidabad, Nadia, Malda 
and Dinajpur in 1927-1928. Cyclones swept over Cox’s Bazar subdivision 
in Chittagong districts in 1922-1923, 1923-1924 and 1926-1927 and in the 
next year also Feni, Madaripur ami Pirojpur in the districts of Noakhali, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj, respectively, were also visited by cyclones or 
tornadoes and there were storms in Noakhali and Chittagong. During the 
actual progress of the census operations in the year 1930-1931 a cyclone 
also visited Gaibandha subdivision in Rangpur district and an earthquake 
caused some damage to property in Cooch Behar and Rangpur district. 

15. Crops in 1921-1930. — During 1920-1921 crops were good in Dacca 
but defective in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. In 1921-1922 the 
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general outturn of food crops was reported to be not so bad as in the previous 
year and the winter rice crop surpassed in quiintity the fine crop of 1917-191S 
though it was affected in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions by the 
cessation of rains in October. In the following year the disastrous Hoods 
already mentioned led to a failure of 75 |)(*r cent, of the cro|) in parts of 
Rajshahi Division : hut the rice crop was generally good and the jute croj), 
though small, sold at a high price and to some extent eotnpt'usatc'd the jute 
cultivators for the effect whi(d) the depression in tiu' jute trarle had had upon 
them in the previous year. In 1923-1924 the cultivator did not on the whole 
fare badly though the lack of rains before sowing the main rice crop resulted 
in a small outturn in Burdwan and Rajshahi Divisions. In the lU'xt thn^e 
years also the cultivators pros[)ert‘d : crops on tin* whole \v(‘ri' fair to good 
and they fetched high prices. During 1927-1 92S there was a fall in the out- 
turn especially of winter paddy in districts of Wesb rn and Northern Bengal 
where the cultivating classc's suffered (‘onsiderable distress, arid tin* results 
of this distress were felt also in tlie following year, 1928-1929, when liowever 
the crojis were excellent although considcaahk' luir(lshi[) was caused to tin* 
inhabitants of the southern parts of the Dacca district by the rapid erosion 
of the river Padma. In 1929-1930 the outturn of crops was good although 
in some areas winter padd}' was ])oor and the? prices fet( IkmI ])y tlu‘ large jute 
crop as well as food crops geniTally fi.ll. 'Fhe deead(‘ closed with a year 
in which generally good harvests were deprived of tlu*ii- heiudif for the 
cultivators by the fall in prices due to world-wdflc^ dt'pression w hieli n'sulted 
in crops like tobacco and jute in some cases being unsaleablt* i xecqit at a 
rate below the cost of procluction. 

16. PriC68| 1921-1930. Duriiig the whole of the dec'adc^ high prices 
for the necessaries of life continued with the exception of sonu‘ small allevia- 
tion in the price of cloth and in 1924-1925 it w^as reportcMl that in (jcrtain 
parts of Eastern B(mgal almost famiiuj price's had Ix'i'u ri'acluMl. By 1929- 
1930, how'ever, the cost of agricultural products had fallen and in 1930-1931 
it has already been staU'd that the low prices fetched provi*nt(‘d tlie (uiltivator 
from reaping the full advantages of an <‘xe.(sj)tionally good (Top. Tins price 
of jute in 1920-1921 had fallen compared with tiu? vtTV high prices in the 
previous decade but was still high in tins next yviir and in 1924-1925. In 
1925-1926 also although the crop was small tins price's w(‘n' again abnormally 
high and it was not until 1927-1928 that a really marked fall in prices occurred. 
Even after throe years of low prices, the last of w^hicli madci the crop econo- 
mically unprofitable, tlu^ jute cultivator is still disinclined to realise that 
the abnormal conditions (Mieouraged during the 'War by th(^ virtual monopoly 
in jute enjoyed by Bengal have gone forever : and no cxbuisive indications 
are to be observed that the cultivator is now prepared to restrict the area under 
jute cultivation and grow other crops instead. 

17. Wages. — During the whole d(*cad(i wages wfU'c* high exci^pt towards 
the (Tid of the period wlum a big fall w^as re(jord(xl in 1930-1931 : but it is 
inevitable that a rise in the rab^ of wages should lag l)(4iind an increase in the 
cost of necessary commodities and although high wage's on t luj whole benefit 
the agricultural and artisan classes they offer no advantage whatever to 
middle-class persons of fixed incomes. During tlu' last decade although 
upon the whole the position of the agricultural and labouring classes was 
fair to satisfactory a large class of people dcpcuiding on fixcxl incomes suffered 
both from the high prices and from the conditions in whi(4i high wage's were 
necessary. 

18. Agricultural wages. Statistics of agricultural wages have been 
compiled at intervals since 1908 when a wage census was taken hi the divisions 
of Western Bengal. The figures compiled at ea(4i succc'ssive wage census 
for agricultural labourers, blacksmiths and c;arp(TibTs an; show n in statement 
No. 1-5 overleaf. A word of explanation is necessary regarding the method 
by which these figures are obtained. In 1916 and 1925 the same method 
was adopted. The subdivision was taken as the unit and within it the local 
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offi(*(T sulectiTl t\v(‘])tv typical villages. The returns from these villages in 
each subdivision were examinc^d and the nuMlian rate (that is to say the rate 
than which there art* ecpial numbers less and greater) was calculated for each 
subdivision. From tlH*s(j subdivisional medians, weightcil according to the* 
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relative j)o])ulalion of each subdivision and in some cases modihed upon 
local cn(|uirv if they appeartjd to be inhc'rcntly unlikely, arithmetical averages 
were obtaini'd for districts. In West Bengal in 1908 and 1911 the district 
ratc.s w(*r(* sclect(*d by the Director of Agriculture from subdivisional returns. 
In Fast Bcngjfl in 191 1 the mode (i.e., the rate most generally paid) was taken 
for villages and fiom the village modes tlic nu'dian was caiculatcd for large 
areas. The rate s include the estimated cash value of such allowances as are 
made in hind and tlu* census is now taken in December. Jn Western Bengal 
the census was taken in August in 1908 and in April in 1911 and it 
was taken in Fastiu ii Bengal in 1911 in the month of August. But the 
month of August is not suitable as there is little agricultural employ- 
ment and D(*cember is considered to he the month in which the rates are 
least alT(*eted by tem])orary conditions. Tlic averages for divisions and 
British Territory given in the statement have b(?en worked out upon the same 
priueipk* as thost* for the districts. The district figures were taken and 
weighted by the number of agricultural labourers and farm servants, black- 
smiths or ear|)(‘nters shown in the population census report of the year nearest 
to the year in which the wage census was taken : and the average given is 
therefore a weighted average for all the districts within the larger area con- 
cerned. It is actually only the figures of the last two wage census returns 
which can be confidently compared together because they only were prepared 
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in the same month and by the same method ; but in all districts there has 
been a very marked increase amounting in some eases to as much as almost 
100 per cent, in agricultural wages and similar increases are displayed (except 
for blacksmiths in Howrah district) in all distiicds also for blacksmiths and 
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carpenters. On the whole the skilled lahouriT has rnanagt'cl to secure a 
larger increase of wages than the agricultural labounu-. A statement of the 
wages in certain industrial areas in 1008, 1911 and l!H() is also included in 
statement No. 1-6. They show rather less variation and comparison between 
them is more difficult owing to the dilhu'tmt mtdhods by wJiich they were 
calculated. 

19. Cost and standard of living. — No statisti(\s are available to show 
the actual increase in the cost of living wilhin recent y(*ars which has been 
commented upon by more than one committee in the last d(*(‘ade. Figures 
for the cost of staple foodcjrops are maintained and ])ublished regularly Ih‘(uius(^ 
these arc necessary as a guide to the courts in apjilying the ])rovisions of the 
law restricting the increase of tenants’ rates of rent, but as an index of tlu^ 
cost of living these figures are not very helpful. It was hopt'd to (compile 
a figure which might be used in connection with th(^ })articulars alr(*ady 
given of the rates of wages. Tlie Bcuigal .Jails Code provides a dietary for 
prisoners which is ciertainly better balanced than that of tlu^ ordinary ('ulti- 
vator, who generally leaves prison if he has the misfortune to be sent ihvn) 
heavier and in a better (jondition than when he enter(*d it. It was proposed 
to take the rations laid down and selecting from them the. most manag('able 
items such as rice, pulst*, salt, gurh or sugar and oil to obtain frf)m all districts 
for all years from 1901 the average rate paid for tlu^se items or obtained by 
their sale where they were manufactured in the jail and sold. The distiict 
jails were accordingly asked to su])ply these figures and from them it was 
intended to calculate? the average cost in ea(‘h yi‘ar of providing this portion 
of the jail diet for a given number of persons. The n'sults woidd have givcui 
a kind of “cost of subsistence” index which could have bean madt* the basis 
of future comparisons also. Unfortunately very few of the distri(?t jails 
supplied the figures for which they were asked and amongst those which did 
supply them some had no details for more than a few years. No results of 
this attempt can therefore be presented, but it is a method sonu' modification 
of which (?ould be very easily adopted and would give interesting and useful 
results. Where the cultivator and the industrial worker liave invested 
their increased earnings however is not in an improved or more expensive? 
diet but in other amenities of life. Shoes, shirts anrl coats are now worn 
by thousands who would never have dreamt of wearing the m ten years ago, 
and the umbrella has become almost universal. Until vigorous agitation in 
recent years was directed against it the taste for cigarettes of the European 
type was spreading. The hurricane lantern is almost universally displacing 
the indigenous kupi even in the remotest parts. In some areas union boards 
are taking advantage of the power to tax their unions for schemes of village 
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improvement — the elearing of jungle, maintenance of roads and excavation 
of tanks or wells. All these indications show that the standard of living is 
being raised in some directions. 

20. Indebtedness -At the same time increased earnings have not 
led to a reduction of the ind(^btedness of the raiyat and labourer. Kstimates 
of the average indebtedness of the population in Bengal have boon made in 
various ways from time to time. In 190()-1910 data collected by the Settlement 
Ofliccr, Farid {)iir, yielded tlie figure Rs. 121 as the* average debt per family 
in that district. Figure's for Dacca .shown in tlie settlement rc'port on that 
district published in 1917 come to the same average figure for each family. 
The settlement offices of Mynu'iisingh and .Ie.ssore also (estimated figures of 
debt, but they took tlie average registered debt per head of population. 
The latest estimates are those maclc by the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee during 1929-1930. The committee approached the 
problem from two directions. Taking each individual member of rural 
co-operative societies to represent a family they estimated the total amount 
of debts due from members on the 30th June 1929 to the (;o-opcrative societies 
and to mahajans and other financiers. They found that 376,698 members 
owed Rs. 3,23,34,463 to their societies and Rs. 2,30,86,4f)9 to other .sources. 
These tw^o classes of debts therefore amounted on the average to Rs. 86 
and Rs. 61, respectively, a total of Rs. 147. 'Pheir figures for membership 
of and debts due to co-oj^erativc societies omitted certain societies for which 
details were not then obtainable. The details for these societi(\s have been 
supplied by the Registrar of (k)-opcrative Societies. On the average members 
of these societies were less heavily indebted than others, including them the 
membership numbers are 309,901 and their debts to their societies 
Rs. 3,42,24,083, and average of Rs. 83, giving a total debt of Rs. 144 on 
the as.sumption that their outside debts were the .same on the average as in 
other societies. The Banking Enquiry Committee also estimated the average 
debt by consideration of the registered mortgage debts on record. They 
assumed that the total debt outstanding at any period is equal to the total 
of debts registered during the previous six years and on this assumption 
they calculated the total registered debt to amount to about Rs. 16 per head 
of population. They estimated the unregistered debt at approximately the 
same ratio as is borne amongst members of co-operative societies by debts 
to the societies compared with those owing to mahajans, etc. They thus 
deduced an average total ‘debt, registered and unregistered, of Rs. 34 per 
head of population. On this calculation the average debt per family was 
estimated to be about Rs. 176, upon the assumption that the number of 
persons per family was 6*1. This is the figure given a.s the average number 
of persons per inhabited house in the census figures of 1921 and agrees both 
with the average figure of families given by the settlement officers of Faridpur 
(5) and Bankura (6-2) and also with tlie corresponding figure in the census 
of 1931 (5-1). ' The census figures may rea.sonably be taken for this purpose 
as they represent the average commensal family. The committee considered 
that the figures which they obtained show a fairly clo.se corresjxindence since 
even if members of co-operative societies arc not more provident than others, 
it is likely that debts which they owe outside the society are underestimated. 
Comparing the figures obtained from these calculations with the results of 
intensive enquiries in certain areas, the Banking Enquiry Committee came to 
the conclusion that the average debt per family was for agriculturists about 
Rs. 160 and for non-agriculturi.?ts rather higher. The Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies has furnished figures showing the membership and 
registered debt of co-operative societies in Bengal on the 30th June 1930. 
The figures are 456,139 members and a registered debt of Rs. 4,01,80,266, i.e., 
an average debt owing to the society of Rs. 88. If w^e assume that the debt 
of members owing outside the society remained on the average the same, 
the total average debt of co-operators has increased from Rs. 144 in 1929 to 
Rs. 149 in 1930. The increase is 3*6 per cent. A large contributing factor 
was the reckless borrowing in connection with the early marriages undertaken 
to forestall the operation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act and it would 
probably be safe to assume a similar increase though not perhaps so large in 
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the average debt outside the societies. The increase nuiy at least be taken 
as a minimiini estimate, and it is reasonable to assume at h'ast a similar 
enhancement of debt all round. ]f ^^e accept the lianlung KiHjuirv Com- 
mittee’s figure for aviaage debt and enhance it })y this same ju-oportion tlu' 
average debt of ttic total population works out at Its. 181 and of agricultural 
population at Rs. ItUi. Without considering tlie causes resulting in this 
indebtedness it is sufficient to draw attention to the fact that tin* p()])ulation 
of Bengal begins the next decade with probably a larg(M* avi rage debt than 
at previous periods. 

21. I ndustrieSi 1921-1930. — During 1920-1921 the tea industry had 
suffered from very-low prices but in the m^xt year tlie position looked better 
and by 1922-1923 very high prices were being obtained. Thc'se conditions 
prevailed till 1920-1927 and during this period the industry was prospcTous. 
But in 1927-1928 prices began to fall and by 1929-1930 although very large 
crops we^re being produced the prices wen' low and they continiu'd low in 
1930-1931. Coal had beguicthe dc'cade in prosperity but a set-back occurred 
in 1921-1922 when serious inconvenieuee was experienced from the shortage 
of waggons. 'Fhe high cost of freight and tlu^ delays in transport persisted 
till the next year. By this time a depression had set in, which liad shown no 
signs of amelioration by the time tlie decade ended. Dining the early part 
of the decade the jute industry was prospt'rous although there had lieen a fall 
in hessians in 1921-1922. This prosperity continiuHl until the end of 1928- 
1929 in spite of the high price of raw jute having led in 1925-1920 towards 
the end of the year to rcdiadiou in the activities of the mills. In 1929-1930, 
however, stocks accumulated and the industry was crippled by fn'quent 
strikes ; and in the next year the mills found it necessary to rediujc their 
working hours and discharge part of their labour forctL Cotton mills through- 
out the whole of the decade were prosperous and in spite of the depression 
in the coal trade iron has on the whole throughout the decade enjoyed a 
period of prosperity also. 


22. Material conditions, 1921-1930, summary. — On the whole therefore 
material conditions during the decade have not been entirely unsatisfactory. 
Such distress as was caused by natural conditions was without difficulty 

alleviated by the grant of agricultural and 
STATEMENT No. 1-7. housc- building loans and advances of seed. 

Calculatfd cvltivator’i annual Incomo from Gratuitous relief was also necessary in 


Juti. 1906-1930. 
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some of the areas which had most severely 
suffered from flood, for instance in Midna- 
pore in 1920-1921, in the Rajshahi and 
Burdwan Divisions in 1922 1923, and in 
other affected areas also as well as in 
Khulna where at the beginning of the 
decade salt water had penetrated into a 
considerable area and sterilized the land. 
The prosperity of the agriculturist in the 
jute-growing districts is illustrated by 
such calculation as can be made of the 
sums paid for raw jute. The Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce maintains figures 
of the jute received into Calcutta and 
Chittagong annually between the 1st July 
and the 30th June next. The figures for 
1906-1930 are given in thousands of 
6-maund bales in statement No. 1-7. 
These figures do not exactly represent the 
amount of jute produced or bought in each 


year because some portion is included 
which had been carried over from the jute produced by or bought from the 


cultivator in the previous year. The year 1930 was abnormal because the 
cultivators refused to sell at the price offered : but for normal years the 
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figures approximate closely to the actual production and also to the amount 
for which the cultivatt^r received payment and the (piinquennial average 
is probably very close. The figures shown in the middle column of tlie 
statement is the overiiead prices in nipc'cs paid by Messrs. Landalc (.'lark 
for jute at their mufassal agencies. Tliese figures do not n'present the 
payments actually made to tlui cultivators and the formation of an estimate 
of the amount whicli tliis obtained is not altogether easy. The lignres 
represent payments by one* only of a numbe r of competitors and it is not all 
cultivators who sell to big firms for many d('al with small middlemen. It 
may be taken, howcv(‘r, that tlie cultivator rc'ceivcd on the average about 
12 annas less tluin tliese lignres. On this calculation the amount paid 
annually to jute cullivators is shown in the last column of the statement. 
Averages of the sum jiaid arc — 


f) y(5ara (Mifiin" 1009 

Lakhs of riijM*es, 

24,0001 

F) yoars oiulin^ 11)14 

31,70 OS 

5 years endiiij^ 1011) 

31.2SS1 

F) years entling 1024 

33,49 11 

T) years ending 11)20 

50.0002 

10 years ending 1020 

4f), 22-87 


On the average, tlierefon^ during the years ending in 1929 the cultivator 
almost and during the five years ending in 1929 lie had more than dcjubled 
his annual income from jute in the 5 yc'ars ending 1909. The majority of 
the sums paid went to .h]ast Bcaigal and particularly to the Dacca Division, 
I'ippera and Noakhali, but a considerable part wcait also to Nortli Bcmgal 
and some' to »lessore, the 21-Parganas and llooghly in whicli sul)sidiary 
table I shows that a c'onsiderable percentage of the c‘ultivated area is under 
jute. 

23. Economic conditions and crime. -Tlie (correlation of economic? (condi- 
tions with crime is extremely (lifti(?u!t for sev(*ral n^asons. A statement No. 1-8 
opposite shows the extent of crime during the (l(*(‘adc both in Calentta and 
in rural B(*ngal, that is to say Bcuigal outside ( -aleufta. Ofi’eiujc^s are elassificKi 
into serious and minor erinu's and within (Nich groiif) cognisable and non- 
cognisabh* (*ases are distingnislu'd. Serious crime showed a st('ady (Urreasc 
from 1921 nnlil 1926 ; lait since 1927 it has been progressively inen^asing 
although it had fortunately not n^aclu'd in 1930 a total as high as that of 
1927. On the other hand minor crimes have shown an iininteiTuptcMl increase 
with th(^ (‘xception of a break in 1924-1925 and in 1930 the number recorded 
was a (juarter as many again as in 1921. It is impossible to account for the 
fall or rise in the criminal statistu;s entirely by eeonomie conditiems. The 
extent to which eririu's are prevented depends to some extent upon the 
freedom of the jiolice from other duties as for instance against civil disobe- 
dienee campaigns and tlu' excitation of dissatisfaction throughout the district. 
M(jreover criminal litigation, often u])on the most trivial grounds, is looked 
upon in many parts of Bengal almost as a legitimate form of amusement, and 
its extent de])('nds to some degree on the funds available. Economic distress 
might indeed be expected to lead to an increase in serious crimes but other 
factors also enter in with this (*onsideration and it is not by any means the 
sole condition mitigating the commission of minor crimes. Recent years 
have been characterised in Bengal by an increasing number of crimes to 
which a political colour is given by the fact that they have been committed 
by young men of the middle classes and tliat they can be represented as 
having been inspired by political rather than economic motives. By far the 
greater part of the increase of serious crime is in offences against the state 
which are very largely of this nature, and against person and property, which 
also are due partly to “political” motives and partly to the growing disregard 
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for law encouraged by political activities. On the other hand the prosecution 
of minor criminal cases requires a certain amount of surplus funds not easily 


STATEMENT No. 1-8. 


Criminol COMI, 1921 to 1930. 
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come by cither in cash or as a loan from the village money-lender during 
periods of economic distress. 
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24. Civil litigation and economic conditions.- A closer agreement 
between economic conditions and litigations might be expected from records 
of civil cases, and figures of suits instituted are given in the margin in statement 
No. 1-9. Here also, however, an inter])retation of the figures is complicated 

by the influence of the statute of limita- 
tion upon the date at which a suit shall 
be filed. The figures for money suits, 
like those for serious crimes, successively 
decreased at the beginning of the decade 
but since 1927 have shown an increase 
similar to but greater than that of serious 
crime and it would be natural to associate 
the institution of these suits with condi- 
tions in which the money-lender is either 
unable to realise his dues or unwilling to 
extend further credit upon any terms. 
The uninterrupted increase in suits for 
enhancement of rent, broken only in the 
year 1927, can almost certainly bo taken as an index of the extent to which 
the middle-classes depending upon a fixed income feel the pinch of high 
prices. Deductions from the increase or decrease of other rent suits, 
however, are complicated by the fact that such suits are not ordinarily 
instituted until the rent for four years is in arrear. 
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Part IV — ^The population of divisions and districts 

2o. Size of districts in Bengal and other provinces— Diagram No. [-5 
with tli(‘ tiihl*' incorporated in it shows the largest and the average district 
in eacrh of tlu^ main provinces of India. No other province has a district as 


DIAORAM No. I-S. 
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larg(‘ as Mvnicnsingh (5,130,262) though the districts of Vizagapatam in 
Madras and (lorakhpur in tho United Provinces each have a population of 
more than 3J millions. Tlio average population of a district in Madras 
(1,797,294) and in Bihar and Orissa (1,794,170) is greater than in Bengal 
(1,789,786) which however comes third in tho list of British provinces. 

26. Bengal districts and states of the American Union.- a comparison 
of Bengal districts with tho United States of America is interesting. The 
c<‘nsus of th(^ Ihiited States from which figures are cited was taken in 1930. 
Of th(‘ 49 sov(.T(‘ign states only six are more populous than Mymensingh 
(New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and California). An 
additional six are more populous than Tippera, the third most populous 
disiri(!t in Bengal (Masacliusetts, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and 
North Carolina), No fewer than sixteen have a smaller population than any 
Bengal district except Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Maine, 
Now lIam[)shiro, Vermont, Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Columbia, Onega and all the states of the mountain division 
except (Colorado). On the other hand the average land area of each state is 
60,689 square miles, or almost four-fifths that of the whole of British Bengal ; 
and the average population density (41 *3 to the square mile) is less than 
anywliere in Bengal except four of the most sparsely populated police- 
stations in th(^ ( .'hittagong Hill Tracts. 

27. Districts in order of population.— The districts and states of Bengal 
are plotted from imperial table II in diagram No. 1-6 in the order of their 
population at the pres<*nt (census and show'^ a comparison with that also of 
their jKipulation in 1921 and 1911. As is noted above the average popula- 
tion of the districts in Bengal is 1,789,786. The average of plains districts, 
that is to say (wcluding Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, is higher 
and amounts to 1,946,440. These figures have also been shown on the 
diagram. Only one district has a population of more than five millions but 
Dacca and Tippera have each more than three millions and Bakarganj has 
nerrljj^ 2,940,000. Midnapore, 24-Parganas, Rangpur and Faridpur each 
have more than two million inhabitants and all other districta with the 
exception of JalpaigUri, Birbhum, Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
have more than a million. Cooch Behar and the Tripura State have a larger 
population only than Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bengal, 
whilst Sikkim with a j^pulation of no more than 109,808 is less populous 
even than the smallest district, the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Bakarganj 
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which now takes the fourth placx^ was sixth in 11)21 aiul h.i** now outgrown 
Midnapore and the 24-Parganas which remained in their r<‘sptM ti\i‘ positions 
but below instead of above it. riiiitagong wliieh was lllh in j-oirit (»f d/e 
in 1921 has now taken the 0th plaee, wliilsl J» ssore from 0th has lost liibilml 
and is now 12th in order. Noakhali from 1 1th ha.‘ moved m. t.» Ihh and 
Burdwan from Kith to 14th, Rajshahi from 12lh in l02l has na .od down 
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to 17th in 1931 and Calcntta fiom 25th now takis tin' l9tlt plact' and has 
outgrown Hooghly, Bankiua, HowTah, Bogra, Malda and ,)alpaignri wliu'li 
were more populous in 1921. 'riio (jistrir ts which it has outgrown remain 
in the same relative ])o.si1ion with the exee|)tion of Bogra which was larger 
than Bankura and Howrah in 1921 but i.-i now ouUlistanced and is helow 
them. Nadia and Pahna arc now both more poi)ulous than Bajshaln wliieh 
was above them in 1921. 


2H. Changes of population in divisions, 1872-1931. ( ha nges in the 
population of natural and administrative clivisions at every census enuini'ra- 
tion taken fnmi imperial table 11 are illustrated in iliagrain No. 1-7 from 
which it is also possible to estimate by eye the change in the late of growth 
from census to census. The avc'ragc population of any administrative! 
division has incivased without interruption from f).824,7!)4 in 1872 to 
10,022,800 for 1931. In \V<‘.stem Ih'ngal the increase from 7,()()4,834 in 
1872 to 8,647,189 in 1931 has been interrupted by two decades in wbi(!li a 
decrease was recorded, vi/.., 1872-1881 and 1911-1921 ; but in ev<‘ry other 
division an increase in jiopulation has been recorded at every census since 
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the firwi ciuimeration was made. Eastern Bengal and the two divisions 
•onslitiitifig rt. namc'ly, Daeea and (/liittagong, show the steepest curves. 

Both Daeea and Chittagong Divisions are nearly 
twie(‘ as populous as they were in 1872. These 
divisions were not affected by the influenza 
epidemic which reduced the rate of increase in 
the Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions between 
1911-1921 and converted an increase into a 
decrease in Burdwah Division. 


OIAQRAM No. 1-7. 

Chanties of Population 

(Natural and adminiitrative divisions) 
1872 to 1931 


Nuiaber* art alioirii by li^rea, r.-»lt 
by ttop««. 


Rata ol rhan|t . 


..Watt lianir-il 
■ North Rmf.il 


|iar eanl. 
par <ltcen»iaai 

— ...Soiilh 

u Eaal Brnffal 

S — .. — . ...ttafjtihAhi Diviaion 

Uaeva Diviaion 

Chillagong Diviaion 

i2S M adniinia* 

Iraiiva Diviaion. 



29. Changes ef population in districtSp 1872- 
1931. — Similar figures arc shown in the coloured 
diagram A for each district of Bengal. During 
the past decade the largest increase has been in 
the Tippera district (364,875) representing a 
percentage increase of 13 *3. Even higher per- 
centages, however, have been recorded for the 
(Chittagong Hill Tracts (22 *9) and Noakhali 
(15 ‘9). With the exception of the f-hittagong 
Hill Tracts every districit in Eastern Bengal has 
shown an increase of over 100,000 during the 
last decade. Bakarganj with 336,271 shows the 
next largest absolute increase to Tippera, the 
percentage increase being 12 ‘9. The increase in 
Mymensingh had been 293,043 but the percent- 
age is only 6 *1 owing to the large population in 
the district. Dacca with an addition of 275,641 
has inci*eased by 8 *7 per cent, and Noakhali has 
also increased more than 2(X),000 (233,933). Out- 
side Eastern Bengal only the 24-Parganas with 
an increase of 255,082 or 10 *4 per cent, shows 
an increase of more than 200, (KX) ; but Burdwan, 
Midnapore, Howrah, Calcutta, Murshidabad and 
Khulna have all increased more than 100, (XX) and 
the increase has been as much as 12 per cent, in 
Murshidabad and 11 *1 per cent, in Calcutta. In 
the Burdwan Division the decreases recorded 
between 1911-1921 which were duo to the 
SaSsSsSi influenza epidemic of 1918 have been converted 

in Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore and 
Hooghly into increases ; and the district of Nadia which on three out 
of the last six decades had returned a decrease, has also shown an 
increase of 34,934 or 2 *3 per cent. The decrease of 9 per cent, in Murshi- 
dabad during 1911-1921 has been converted into a 12 per cent, increase 
(146,496). Pabna and Malda which had decreased also when the last census 
was taken have now recovered and are continuing the previously 
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STATEMCNT No. 1-10. 


Avtragf Olitriol popolatiOR in Boagal and oacli dlwltlon, 187M031. 



1872 

1881 

1801 

1001 

1011 

1081 

1081 



1 . 284,010 

1 , in , 072 

1 , 429, 000 

1 , 143,748 

1 ,IN,f 41 

1 , 701,011 

Burdwui Division 
Presidency Division 
iUJflhahl Division 

Uacoft Division 

ChlttAgong Division 

1,287.472 

1,235,808 

1,008,019 

1,801,180 

871,740 

1,238.852 

1,366,806 

1,066,830 

8,188,100 

005,238 

1,881,660 

1,410,281 

1,104,084 

2,460,400 

1,082,306 

1,878,877 

1,406,808 

1,178,886 

8,886,810 

1,800,008 

1,411,261 

1,670,118 

1,271,088 

8,001.168 

1,387,070 

1,841,774 

1.674.864 

1,208.881 

8,804,048 

1,600,678 

1,441,108 

1,684,706 

1,388,608 

3,468,028 

1,708,808 


uninterrupted increase recorded since 1872. The only other districts in 
wliioh decreases have been recorded on the present occasion are Jessore which 
has shown a decrease at every enumeration since 1881 and Rajshahi which 
has now 16,333 persons less than it had in 1881 in spite of increases in 
each of the decades between 1891-1921. The fibres plotted in diagram 
A for the average district in Bengal and in each mvision in 1931 are given 
above in statement No. 1-10. 



Chapter I, Diagram A*. Population of rlistricU 1872 — 1931 (the numbers are sho^hy figorea, rate of change by slope) 
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30. Changes of population In Bengal 
States and Sikkim, 1S72-1921.- The ac- 
companying diagram No. 1-8 shows 
for Bengal States and Sikkim similar 
details to those given for districts in 
diagram A. (Vxich Hehar during tlie 
last (50 years has shown an increase onlv 
in the decades 1872-1881 and 1901-191 f. 
Tripura on the other hand has increased 
at a very I’apid rate : its population is 
now nearly 11 times as great as it was in 
1872 and has inert'ased by as nuirh as 25 *6 
per cent, since 1921 when also it recorded 
an even higher increase of H2 •(> cent. 
Since 1891 Sikkim also has shown a rapid 
iiicrcast! broken only l>y the figures of 
1921. ft. is now more than three times as 
populous as it was in 1891 and its incre«ase 
during the last decade was 34 *4 per cent. 

31. District variations of population, 
1911-1921 and 1921-1931. — Uiagram No. 
1-9, illustrating for districts the figures 
given in columns 7 and 8 of imperial table 
XX, shows gra])hioally the percentage 
variations of district pojmlation between 


DIAQRAM No. 1-8. 

Population of Btnial Statos and Sikkim, 
1872-1931. 


(Numlipr. Mi.imii liy fliiurus. rutrp of clinngf l>y vlupp 



1911-1921 and 1921-1931. During both the decades the segment forine<l 
hy the districts of Myinensingh, Dacca, Tip])ora, Noakhali, Bakarganj, 


DIAGRAM No. 1-9. 


VARIATIONS IN DISTRICT POPULATION: 
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Khulna and 24-Parganas with Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and the state of Tripura have shown a considerable increase in population. 
In Tripura State and the Cliittagong Hill Tracts the increase was more 
than 10 per cent, in each decade, a rate not achieved in any other district in 
Bengal except Noakhali between 1911-1921 but recorded on the present 
occasion for Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong, Barkarganj, Khulna, 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Howrah and Darjeeling and for the 
state of Sikkim. In the case of Dacca, Tippera and Bakarganj the increase 
in 1911-1921 was between 8 and 10 per cent, and in Chittagong, Mymensingh, 
Bogra, Khulna, 24-Parganas and Darjeeling it was between 6 and 
8 per cent, during the same decade. The rate of increase in the area now 
forming Calcutta has been accelerated from 3 ‘3 per cent, in 1911*1921 to 
11 *1 per cent, in 1921-1931, but it is in the districts of Murshidabad and 
Birbhum that the greatest variation in the rate of change is seen. In 
Birbhum a decrease of 9*4 per cent, in the previous decade has changed into 
an increase of 11*3 whilst in Murshidabad, as has been already noted, a 
decrease of 9 per cent, has been transformed into an increase of 12 per cent. 
In Mymensingh the increase has remained almost steady, being 6 *1 per 
cent, in the last decade and 6*9 in that previous to it. Where decreases 
had been recorded in 1921 in Malda (1*3 per cent.), Bankura (10*4 per cent.) 
Nadia (8 pcT cent.), Burdwan (6*6 per cent.), Midna^re (5*5 per cent), 
Pabna (2*7 per cent.) and Hooghly 0*9 per cent.), increases have been 
recorded on the present occasion as well as that already noted in Birbhum 
and Murshidabad. Amongst these districts the most considerable differ- 
ences are in Bankura where the increase during the last decade was 9 per 
cent, and Burdwan where the increase was 9*8 per cent. For the other 
districts wliere a decrease at the last census has been changed into an 
increase on the present occasion the increase is 5 per cent, in Mi£iapore, 3*7 
per cent, in Pabna, 4*1 per cent, in Malda and 3*2 per cent, in Hooghly. 
The decrease of 8 per cent, in Nadia has been changed into an increase of 2 *3 
per cent. In Rangpur and Bogra the ratt) of increase has been retarded 
from 5*1 to 3*7 and from 6*6 to 3*5 per cent., respectively, but with the 
exception of Rajshahi, where an increase of one per cent, has been changed 
into a decrease of 4*6 and of Jessore where the rate of decrease has been 
accelerated from 1 *2 to 3 per cent, every other district has shown an accele- 
ration in the rate of increase. The state of Cooch Behar shows a decrease 
which remains the same or rather has been slightly enhanced. The rates 
of increase in Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur and Faridpur have been comparatively 
little accelerated but sufficient to bring them into a fresh class on the 
scale shown in the diagram. 

32. Mean density, Bengal and other provinces, 1931.— Diagram No. I-lO 
illustrates the mean density in the main provinces of India and the density 

DIASRAM No. 1-10. 


Density (iicrflona | tr «aui»rc mile) In the more tliickly popniatcci dlittrirt (whole column) end nvenge density (shaded portion) 
In each of the main provinces of India. 



• fnkeratn aieirles 


of their most densely populated district. The average number of persons 
per square mile in Bengal is 646. On an equal area, therefore, there are in 
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Bengal almost two persons for every one in Madras and more than ten for 
every one in Burma where the density of population is respectively 329 and 
63 per square mile. The United Provinces with a density of 456 and Bihar 
and Orissa with 453 come next after Bengal. Madras follows and then 
the Punjab with 241. No other province has as many as 200 persons per 
square mile. Leaving out of consideration cities like Calcutta which them- 
selves constitute a* district, Howrah with a density of 2,105 per square mile 
is the most densely populated district in India. Bombay suburban district 
is the next with 1,166 and is strictly comparable with it as both contain a 
largo “ suburban ” population, but even if Howrah be excluded owing to 
its small size and the large proportion contributed by Howrah city, even the 
district of Dacca with only two towns and a mean density of 1,265 persons 
per square mile is more densely populated than Bombay suburban district 
and so also is the district of Tippera with a mean density of 1,197. Only 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts has a population density as low as that of Maubin 
the most densely populated district in Burma, where there are only 227 
persons per square mile. 

33. Density of population in districts.— Diagram No. I-ll shows the 
density of the district population at the present census. Sikkim, Tripura 
State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts have less than 250 persons per square 

DIAQRAM No. 1-11. 

DtntKy Of tffitrlet population, 1931. 



mile. After Howrah, with 2,106, De-coa, Faridpur, Tippera andJNoakhali 
form a solid block with a density between 1,000 and 2,000 per square mile. 
Mymensingh on the north of this block and Bakaiganj on the south and 
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Hooghly on the north of Howrah are the only three districts approaching 
this density of population and each has a density of between 800 and 1,000 
persons per square mile. The next most densely populated districts also 
attach themselves to these two formations. Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna 
on the one hand and (Chittagong on the other adjoining the block formed by 
Mymeiisingh, Dacca, Faridpur, Tippera, Noakhali and Bakarganj have a 
population of 650 to 800 persons per square mile and Murshidabad with 666 
and Burdwan, Birbhum and Malda with between 650 and 650 continue the line 
of Howrah and Hooghly northwards. Jessore also has a density similar 
to this last, namely, 676. A narrow strip running down the centre of the 
province and comprising Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Nadia and the 24-Parganas 
has a density of between 400 to 660 per square mile, the large areas in the 
Sundar’oans of 24-Parganas reducing the average density in this district to 
a comparaiiv* ly low figure. A similar range of density is displayed by 
Bankura and Midnapore whilst a density of between 250 and 400 per square 
mile only is shown by Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and also in Khulna where 
the average density is reduced by the sauie factors as operate in the 
24-Parganas. 

34. Districts in order of density with comparison with 1921 and 1911.— 

The districts are arranged in order of their density in diagram No. 1-12, 


DIAQRAM No. 1-12. 

Dtntity of district popuittliiiii, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 



Howrah, Dacca, Tippera, Noakhali and Faridpur come first with a density 
pf more than a thousand to the square mile and only Dinajpur, Bankura, 
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Khulna, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Cooch 
Behar and Tripura State and Sikkim have a density of less than 500. The 
average for plains districts is 1,945,440 and this together with mean density 
for the whole of the province had been indicated in the diagram. The 
position of the first 15 districts is the same now as it was in 1921 with the 
exception that Bakarganj has moved from tenth to seventh. Jessore has 
moved down three places owing to its decrease in population and Kajshahi 
has similarly moved down an equal number of places. Nadia and Midna- 
pore occupied the reverse position Bh 1921 as 19th and 20th, respectively, 
but the remaining districts were then also in the same order as on the 
present occasion. Calcutta has a density 17 J times as great as that of 
Howrah, and in its area of 33 square miles accommodates nearly 1 1 times 
the population of Sikkim with an area of 2,818 square miles. 

STATEMENT No. 1-11. 

Moan doniity (ptriont par iquart miio) In natural and admlnlitratlwo dlvlilont, 1S72-1931. 


DIvInion. 

1872 

1881 

1801 

1001 

1011 

1021 

1031 


410 

444 

480 

■IT 

■il 

iT4 

•1i 

Went llctigul (Iturdwaii Division) 

544 

620 

550 

500 

000 

570 

618 

Central Bengal (Prosidency Diviaion) 

415 

460 

477 

503 

528 

520 

500 

Bengal 

420 

442 

400 

480 

525 

530 

540 

Bajehahl Diviaion 

420 

441 

401 

400 

531 

542 

557 

tEaat Bengal 

302 

404 

403 

510 

577 

024 

088 

Dacca Diviaion 

510 

685 

001 

724 

807 

804 

035 

Chittagong Diviaion 

. 208 

810 

303 

411 

407 

518 

584 


*RaJihahl Divlulon with Conrh Bphftr Rtete. 
tDacca and ChilUgung Olvlaioua with Tripura Stata. 


35. Variations in density of popuiation, 1872-1931 . — ^The variations 
in density of popuiation at every census since 1872 are illustrated for each 
district by divisions in diagram B which is 
plotted from sul)sidiary table II. The divisional 
averages which arc also plotted on the diagram are 
given in statement No. I-l I above for comparison, 
and are separately plotted in diagram No. 1-13 
in the margin. The average for administra- 
tive divisions for eacli district naturally shows 
the same rate of change as the average popula- 
tion and the curves given in diagram No. 1-7 
arc very closely reproduced in this diagram 
with some variation in their position upon the 
map. This of course is due to the fact that 
in computing the number of persons per square 
mile it is only the population which changes 
and the area remains the same. The most 
densely populated division is Dacca with an 
average of 935 persons to the square mile and 
it has been far more densely populated than 
any other division at every census except 1872 
when only \Vest Bengal (Bind wan Division) had 
a greater density. The population of this divi- 
sion and consequently its density arc so much 
greater than that of all other divisions that it 
pulls the average density of all five divisions 
up into the second place in the order of adminis- 
trative divisions with all the other divisions 
below. The Burdwan Division, although it has 
not maintained a regular increase in its popula- 
tion density which has shown the same varia- 
tions as the population itself, yet retains the 
second place among.st the administrative divisions 
with 618 persons to the square mile. The density 
of the Dacca Division has increased since 1872 by 83 per cent, and an even 
greater increase has been displayed by the Chittagong Division from 298 


DIAQRAM N0. MX 
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in 1872 to 584 at the present census. Its density is now greater than that 
of Rajshahi and the Presidency Divisions which respectively have a density 
of 557 and 566 persons per square mile. Like the density of divisions the 
density of each district also shows the same variations from year to year 
as the population since all are calculated on the same area. 


Part V— The population of police-stations 

36. Average population of police-stations, 1872-1931.— The average 
population of each police-station throughout the whole of British Territory is 
79,349. The divisional averages as well as the district averages are plotted in 
diagram No. 1-14 below. In Eastern Bengal each police-station has on the 


DIAQRAM No. 1-14. 


ChangM In tho nvoragt population of pollco-itatloni, 1872-1931. 

fNOTB.— Niimhen (in thouaandii) are ehown by Agum. rateii of ohman by slure. In the averages for the whole province and for the Presidency Division the 
populatloo of i aicutta and the i oUcu-stationi Into which it is divided luive been disreg»rdod.J 
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av(‘rago a population onc-half to two-thirds as largo again as the average 
in Burdwan, Eajshahi and Presidency Divisions. In Tippera district there 
arc as many as 155,487 persons on the average in each police-station 
and theiT arc more than 100,000 also in Dacca, Mymensingh, and 
Noakliali. Th(^ figures, however, are in no districts so high as they were 
in 1911 for there was a considerable increase amounting in some cases to 
as much as almost 100 per cent, in a number of police-stations between the 
years 1911 and 1921. Decreases in the average population of police-stations 
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at the end of a census decade may be taken as generally indicating the crea- 
tion within the decade of additional police-stations in the district concerned. 
The number of police-stations with their av(vrage population is sJiown in 
the following statement No. 1-12. 


STATEMENT No. f-12. 


Numbor ol police-stationt in each district with their average population. 1872-1931. 


Division (jrdlBtiirt. 


NiimhoTofp<,|ii r-s'af h-n**. 



AVlT.lL'.' pOMIllllf lot. of 1- 

ili< r *t)i( iiMv*. 



1872 

1881 

1891 

I'.iUl 

ton 

1921 

1931 

1872 

18.^1 

1.-91 

loot 

1911 

1921 

19:il 

•BENGAL, Britiib Tarritery 

347 

365 

37S 

373 

38S 

862 

810 

87,462 

08,315 

102,429 

100,240 

115,840 

70,227 

79,346 

Burtfwin Diviiien 

70 

82 

82 

86 

88 

138 

123 

104,090 

60,170 

01,768 

65,815 

68,457 

58.338 

70,302 

Durdwup 

22 

17 

17 

17 

17 

25 

23 

9::,iss 

81.872 

81.875 

00,1 1(1 

90.492 

57, .557 

08. .',(6) 

BiiUium 

H 

7 

8 

0 

0 

10 

14 

so.yno 

113,41.0 

y'.l,i20 

100.253 

103. <9 41 

52.973 

07,0.82 

Bankura 

5 

10 

U 

11 

10 

21 

19 

105,354 

104.175 

07,213 

101,462 

113,81.7 

48.ri6\l 

58.512 

Mi(liiaiK)ro 

25 

25 

25 

•20 

20 

37 

33 

101,0.39 

JOtl.714 

in5.:>61 

H»7.274 

10.S,50S 

7*2,072 

M.M21 

Hooghly 

10 

13 

13 

13 

13 

20 

18 


77,90:. 

82.824 

89.714 

.8.3,854 

54.007 

0l,(H).3 

How rah 


10 

H 

10 

11 

19 

10 


63.538 

91.151 

Sj.051 

8,5.773 

62.49.5 

68.079 

•Prtiidtncy DIvUioa 

111 

106 

110 

107 

104 

143 

130 

87,130 

73,318 

71,306 

78,124 

(2,204 

50,815 

08,550 

24-rnrgnii.‘i!< 

31 

25 

20 

20 

27 

41 

39 

71,292 

71 .lU 

72 771 

71.66.4 

90.153 

61,10.1 

69,5.87 

Nudia 

31 

30 

25 

21 

21 

25 

25 

5S.4;: 

67.262 

(> . 7i’. 1 

.’•.‘.ID 4 

77.040 

.59..‘.03 

61.18.5 

MiirBhi(lal)nil 

25 

23 

20 

*•;. 

21 

28 

20 

54. M5 

.5,'i..‘!39 

4-«,n3 

53.327 

.57. 1 Vm 

45,090 

08.534 

JiVMorc 

24 

15 

20 

19 

10 

20 

21 

80.4.59 

10.5,1.50 

‘.-1.441 

95.42:1 

0 ’ 510 

00,‘2:19 

69,632 

Khulna 


13 

13 

13 

13 

23 

22 


8.1,073 

9i»..580 

96.38S 

li»5.l:'.0 

63,1 75 

TS.O'ZC 

Ralibahl Dlwiiion 

73 

83 

84 

87 

se 

183 

157 

103,250 

101,738 

105,168 

107,807 

117,887 

03,487 

67,048 

KaJ^liahi 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

27 

21 

if*'.* 227 

1 (.2,972 

101,026 

1(il,4.5S 

10.5,756 

55.1.55 

59.. 54 2 

Dlnajptir 

17 

17 

10 

15 

ir> 

30 

30 

88,3.37 

89,079 

07.24O 

104.472 

112,524 

*5(1,845 

.58.514 

Jalpalgiiri 

a 

8 

rt 

10 

8 

17 

17 

09,778 

72.<.9r» 

7.5.706 

78.738 

U2.8y.'j 

5.5,075 

57,81.5 

■Darjcoliiig 

2 

4 

5 

5 


15 

12 

47.3f0 

3S.V9.5 

41.663 

49.823 

53,110 

1H.'.50 

20,63(1 

Ilnngtnir 

16 

10 

10 

16 

17 

30 

30 

134.373 

1.31.123 

r29.092 

131. 6- 9’. 

140,314 

8:'.,595 

86,493 

Bngra 

8 

8 

8 


1» 

12 

12 

86.lrt3 

91.79.5 

102,187 

106,81 7 

ll»9.*2s.5 

87.3'' 1 

90.5.35 

T'lhna 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

17 

17 

151.419 
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37. Density of population in police-stations, Burdwan Division.- 

Diagram No. 1-15 overleaf shows the population flensity in police-stations of 
the Burdwan Division. The figures for this and similar diagTams an* given in 
provincial table 1. Bowria ])olicc-station witli a d(‘nsity of 5J2I to a. square 
mile in tlio Howrah district is the most densely jKqiulatc'd in th(* division 
and inde('d is the most densely populated rural police-station in tlu^ W'liole 
province. Speaking generally po])ulation d(*nsity tlirougliout this division 
thins off as one proceeds westwards from the banks of tla* Hoogldy river. 
In police-stations bordering upon the river both in Howrah and in Hooghly 
the density is very high and it is high also in the whole of Howrah distri(‘t. 
But a population density as much as 1,050 to the squan^ mile is found 
outside Howrah and Hooghly districts only in the Moyna police-station of 
Midnapore (1,229) and in the Asansol, Kulti and Ibiniganj j)olicc-.sta lions of 
Burdwan where there are coal and iron industries. Kaksa and Ausgram 
police-stations of Burdwan disiriet, Taldangra, Simlapal and Ranibandlj 
police-stations in Bankura district and Garhbcta, Binpur, Salbani, 
Jhargram, Nayagram and Jamboni police-stations in Midnapore district 
are the most thinly populated in this division and in none of these is 
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the population density as much as 360 per square mile, a figure less thcan 60 
per cent, than that of the average poxnilation density in the whole division. 


DIAGRAM No. 1-15. 

PERSONS PER SQUARE MIIJE BY POLICE^TATIONS, BURDWAN DIVISION. 1931 
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38. Density of population in police-stations, Presidency Division.— 

Similar details for the Presidency Division are illustrated in diagram No. 1-16. 
Here also the greatest concentration is around C’alcutta along the banks 
of the Hooghly. Elsewhere a density of over IfySO per square mile is reached 
only in Basirhat xiolice-station in the 24-Parganas and Khulna and Daulatpur 
police-stations in Khulna district. In the 24-Parganas the Sundarbans 
area comprising Sagar, Kakdwip, Mathurapur and Sandeskhali in the 
24-Pargaiias is very sparsely populated and the density does not in any 
of these four police-stations reach higher than 327 to the square mile 
compared with an average for the whole district of 516. Sagar is indeed the 
most thinly populated police-station in the plains of Bengal. In Khulna, 
speaking generally, excei>t in the north-east of the district about Khulna itself 
the population density gradually increases from cast to west though there is 
a comparatively low density in Debhatta police-station (533 per square 
mile) adjoining the thickly populated subdivision Basirhat of 24-Parganas. 
In Jessore district in spite of a decline in population, only one police-station, 
Gaighata (367), has a density of less than 360 per square mile. The average 
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for the district is 570 and the density is liighc.st in Marail subdivision wheiHj 
Narail and Abhayanagar police-stations have ilensitics of 062 and 066. All 
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the remaining three have each more than 800 ])orsons to the square mile. 
The most sparsely populated part of the district is lioiigaon subdivision 
in which Gaighata police-station falls, and it i.s this subdivision which has 
suffered the greatest decline in population in the district during the decade. 
The average of this subdivision is 395 and both Bongaon and Maheshpur 
police-stations have less than 400 persons per square mile while tiarsa has 
only 465. Outside Narail subdivision the only policc-.stati in in the district 
with a density of more than 800 is Sripur in Magura subdivision with 803 ; 
but only two others have a density of more than 700, namely Salkopa police- 
station in Jhenida subdivision and Kc.shabpur ixiliec-station in Sadar sub- 
division. The average for Nadia is even le.ss than for Jc.ssore and amounts 
to 631 persons per square mile. Kushtia subdivision has an average of 
699 persons to the square mile and Khoksa and Kushtia iioh'cc-stations 
with^88 and 866 persons to the square mile, respectively, have the greatest 
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density outside the Scadar subdivision where the Nadia police-station also 
has a density of 888 persons to the square mile. - In the Hanskhali police-? 
station the density is as low as 1154 but it is the Ranaghat subdivision which 
on the average is the most sparsely populated and has an average density 
of only 454 in spite of the ijr(‘senco within it of four municipal towns. The 
avoragti density of [xipulation in the Murshidabad district is 650 persons 
per square mile and the Kandi subdivision is the most densely populated 
with an averagci of 715. The greatest density in any individual police- 
station is not, lujwever, in the Kandi subdivision but in the Samserganj 
police-station of Jangipur subdivision wdth 1,002 persons per square mile. 
The most sparsely populated police-station in this district is Nabagram 
in the iSadar subdivision with 443 persons to the square mile. 1482)1315^ 

DIAQRAM No. 1-17. 
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39. Density ot population in p^ice-stations, Rajshahl Division.— The 

average density in the Rajshahi Divi.sion is 567 which is less than in any 
other di\nsion. ITigures for police-stations in this division are illustrated in 
diagram No. 1-17. The areas of maximum density are principally in the 
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south-east of Bogra and the east of Pabna districts. Sirajganj ixjlice-station 
has a density of 1,336 persons to the square mile and in the same subdivision 
(which has an average density of 923) Shazadpur, Chauhali, Kamarkhanda 
and Belkuchi each have a density of more than 1,000, a ligui*e reached only 
in one other police-station outside the subdivision, namely. Bora with 1,051. 
The average density for Pabna district is 795. Bogra and (Habtali police- 
stations of Bogra district with a density of 1,091 and 1,050, respectively, 
are the most densely populatied in the Bogra district whicli has a mean density 
of 785. A population density of more than 1,050 to the square mile is found 
in Bajshahi Division outside Bogra and Pabna only in the Ikmlia police- 
station of Bajshahi and the Saidpur police-station of Rangpur with a density 
respectively of 2,283 and 1,150 persons per square mile accounted for by 
the existence in the first of the headquarters of the district and in the second 
of an important railway colony at Saidpur. Speaking generally the popula- 
tion tends to congregate in greatest density in Malda, Rajshahi, Pabna and 
Bogra along the banks of the Padma and Jamuna rivers. In Malda, for 
instance, the most populous police-stations are Kaliacdiak, Sibganj and 
Nawabganj with densities of 844, 953 and 911 per square mile, respectively, 
compared with an average in the district of 597, whilst in Pabna district 
the remaining riparian police-stations Sara, Pabna and Sujanagar have 
densities of W2, 776 and 624 per square mile, respectively. In Rajshahi 
Badalgachi, Naogaon, Nandanali and Bagmara police-stations form a tongue 
of relatively liigh density extending into the district from the north, tnit 
generally speaking as one proceeds west from the eastern boundary of Bogra 
and Rangpur and east from the western boundary of Malda the population 
density grows sparser and it reaches a figure less than 360 per square mile 
in the Habibpur police-station of Malda and the Porsha, Banshihari and 
Gangarampur police-stations of Dinajpur as well as in the Ghoraghat police- 
station of the same district. Dinajpur with an average density of 446 is 
less thickly populated than any other part of the Rajshahi Division except 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts and has actually fewer people to the 
square mile even than the states of (.k>och Behar when) the number is 448. 
In Jalpaiguri district no police-station in the Alipur subdivision has a density 
as much as 360 to the square mile and in six out of twelve police-stations 
in the Sadar subdivision of the same district the density is no greater. Tho 
remaining police-stations Dhubguri, Mai, Jalpaiguri, Boda, Debiganj and 
Pathgram have 430, 370, 467, 492, 494 and 586 j)er8ons to the square mile, 
respectively. In Darjeeling district, apart from the police-station including 
Darjeeling itself which has a density of 1,102 to the square mile, only the 
police-stations of Jore Bungalow and Mirik each with a density of 377 have 
a population greater than 340 to the square mile. The average population 
density for the whole district is no more than 264, scarcely half the average 
for the whole division. The state of Cooch Behar with an average of 448 
persons to the square mile has no police-station with a density greater than 
Dinhata (683). Two small parcels of land forming the Haldibari police- 
station of the state islanded m the district of Jalpaiguri have a i)opulatiori 
density of 540 to the square mile, but the Cooch Behar police-station 
containing the headquarters of the State has a density no greater than 475. 

40. Density of population in polioe-stationsy Dacca Division.— Dacca Divi- 
sion with a mean density of 936 per square mile is the most thickly populated 
division in Bengal. Figures for this division are illustrated in diagram 
No. 1-18 overleaf. In Tangibari (3,044) and Lohajang (3,228) the density 
rises to over 3,000 to the square mile but in Munshigaiij subdivision where 
they are situated with a mean density of 2,413 there is only one police-station, 
Srinagar, .with a density less than 2,000 to the square mile and even here the 
figure is 1,895. Narayanganj in the subdivision of that name also has a 
population of over 3,000 in the square mile and the average of this subdivision 
is 1,^, whilst no single police-station within it has a population less dense 
than 1,000 tp the square mile. Manikganj with an average density of 1,048 
is the next most tUckly populated subdivision in Dacca and onlv three of its 
police-stations, Sibalay, Daulatpur and Qhior with 796, 863 and 947 inhabi- 
tants per square mile, respeotively, have densities less than 1,000 to the 
7 - 
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square mile. In the sadar subdivision, apart from the density in Dacca city 
itself which includes police-stations Kotwali. Sutrapur and Lalbagh, Dohar 
police-station with 2,049 persons to the square mile is the most densely 
populated. The average in the whole subdivision is 982 persons to the square 
mile, but Dhamrai with 1,225, Nawabganj with 1,320 and Kcraniganj' with 
1,974 have all well over 1,000 persons to the square mile and the density 
in the mostly sparsely populated police-station, Sripur, is 437. In Mymen- 
siiigh the areas of greati^st density are along the Jamuna river on the west 
and in a strip running north w^est from the south-eastern extremity of the 
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Bazar, K^liarchar, Kathiadi, Hossainpiir, Kishoregan j and Kariniganj have all 
populations between 1,300 and 1,600 per square mile. The average density 
in the whole district is 823 persons to the square mile and the least densely 
populated part of the district lies in a strip along the northern boundary 
comprising Nalitabari, Hahiaghat, Durgapur and Kalmakaiida police-stations, 
in another area formed by Khaliajiiri, Itna, Mitamain and Astagram and in yet a 
third strip between the most densely populated portions fornu'd by Madhiipur 
and Bhaluka which is continued into the Dacca district by Srij)ur, Kaliakoir 
and Jaydebpur where, how'^ver, the population is in no case less than 360 
to the square mile and lies between this figure and 540. The area of maximum 
density formed hy the two strips of country alrcadj^ mentioned in Mymensingh 
and joining together in the south-western part of Dacca is continued in 
a southerly direction through Faridpur and Bakarganj. Sadarpur, 
Matbarerchar, Bhanga, Sihehar, Rajair, Madaripur, Palong, Naria, Bhcdar- 
ganj, Gosairhat and Kalkini in Faridpur with Muladi, Gaurnadi,* Uzirpur, 
Babuganj, Barisal, Bakarganj, Nalchiti, Rajapur, Jhalakati, Banaripara, 
Swanipkati, Pirojpur, Bhandaria and Kowkhali in Bakarganj constitute a block 
in which the poiiiilation is in no area less than 1,050 to the square mile and 
reaches as much as 2,200 in Naria. In Faridpur district the most sparsely 
populated police-station, Goalundo, contains 642 persons to the square mile 
or only 4 U^ss than the mean density for the whole province, and the average 
density for the whole district is 1,003, a figure exceeded only by Noakhali, 
Tippera and Dacca in East Bengal and by Howrah elsewhere. In Bakarganj, 
with an average density of 834, only two police-stations in the Sadar sub- 
division, Mehcndiganj and Hizla have a density of less than 1 ,000 to the square 
mile, and even in the Patuakhali subdivision, where the average density 
(577) is less than elsewhere, the most sparsely populated police-stations in the 
recently formed sea coast area, namely, Amtoli and Galachipa. have a 
density of 370 and 403, respectively. Even the Bhola subdivision with 
an average of 633 has no density lower than that of Tazumaddih where there 
are 482 persons to the square mile. 

41. Density of population in police-stations. Chittagong Division. - 

Diagram No. 1-19 illustrates the density in each police-station in the Chitta- 
gong Division. The average density here is only 584 but the low average is 
accounted for by the fact that the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with a density 
of only 43 to the square mile, constitutes nearly half the whole area, it is 
larger than either Tippera or Chittagong district combined with Noakhali 
and is nearly as great as these two districts put together. These two districts 
in fact stand third and fourth in average density in the whole province. In 
Tippera only two police-stations have a density less than 1,000 to the square 
mile. These are Nasirnagar with 807 and Laksham with 956 and the least 
thickly populated of these has in a corresponding area 5 persons for evtuy 
4 on the average in the whole of Bengal. The greatest concentration of 
density in the Chandpur subdivision is in Faridganj and is continued 
along the river Mcghna in Daudkandi and Homna with the adjacent Murad- 
nagar in the sadar subdivision and in Bancharampur in Brahman baria 
subdivision. These police-stations have from 1,300 to over 1,600 persons to 
the square mile. In Noakhali the population is mainly concentrated along 
the north and w'cst of the district and is least dense in the islands of Hatya 
and Ramgati. The district mean density is 1,124 persons to ifio square mile 
but with the exception of the two police-stations mentioned, in no other 
police-station is the population less than 1,000 to the square mile except in 
Sudharam where, however, it is as much as 943. In Chittagong the average 
density is 699 to the square mile and population is concentrated besich) the 
banks of the Karnaphuli river in police-stations Double Moorings, Chittagong, 
Pachalais and Boalkhali. I’he Chittagoug police-station is actually a part 
of the Chittagong Municipality and has a densitv of 9,239 persons to the square 
mile but in the other three police-stations also the population is between 
1,400 and 2,425 persons to the square mile. On the north and south of 
the area formed by these four police-stations are two other blocks each 
composed of two police-stations where population is between 1,050 and 1,300 
to the square mile. They are Raojan and Hathazari on the north and Anwara 
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and Patiya on the south. Teknaf, Ukhia and Ramu police-stations on the 
extreme south of the district are the most sparsely populated and in neither 
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doc8 the population roach as much as 360 to the square mile, whilst in the 
whole of Cox’s Bazar subdivision the average density is only 381 compared 
with an aYei:age in the sadar subdivision of 864. In the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts the population is as little as 16 to the square mile in Langadu and 
is no where denser than 85 per square mile in Chandraghona. In the 
Tripura State the average is 93 to the square mile and is as many as 215 in the 
Sadar subdivision, but it is as manv as 100 only in Khowai, Dharmanagar, 
Sonamura and Udaipur divisions ana is as little as 49, 53 and 64, respectively, 
in Amarpur, Sabroom and Kailasahar divisions. 
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42. Aviraia pr^mtty and acres per parson. -The figures for density of 
population analyst in detail in the preceding paragraphs are also illustrated 
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by presentation in a slightly different way. If the population of Bengal were 
spaced evenly so that each person was at an equal distance from his nearest 
neighbour there would be one person in every 76 -2 yards in the whole of 
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British Territory and States. In the rural areas the distance apart would bo 
78 *9 yards and ui urban areas their average would approximately be 24 -2 
yards. In Malda. which is the middle district if all are arranged in order of 
density, the average proximity would be 77 *4 yards. These figures are given 
in statement No. 1-13, and illustrated in diagram No. 1-20, where figures are 
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also given and illustrated for the most thickly and the most sparsely populated 
district, the median police-station and the most thickly and the most sparsely 
populated police-station. The most thickly populated district is Howrah 
with an average proximity of 41 -2 yards between each inhabitant, and exclud- 
ing the hill districts of Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts the most 
sparsely populated district is Jalpaiguri where one person would be 
encountered in overy 103 -3 yards. Abhayanagar in Jessore district, the 

median police-station, cor- 

DIAfiRAM No. 1-21. 
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responds to Malda amongst 
the districts and the aver- 
age proximity of its . in- 
habitants is 73*3 yards. 
Excluding police-stations 
which are themselves towns, 
the most thickly populated 
is Bowria in Uluberia sub- 
division where the inhabi- 
tants on the average are 
as close together as 26 *4 
yards. There are nearly 
six times as far apart on 
the average in the most 
sparsely populated police- 
station which is Sagar, 
in the 24-Parganas. Thfe 
average number of acres 
per person works out to 
no more than 4*156 even 
in Sagar police-station and 
in Bowria police-station 
(technically a rural area) 
it is as low as *125 acres, 
a figure scarcely one-fourth 
as great again as the aver- 
age for all towns in Bengal 
in which there is *105 of 
an acre to each person. 
The average number of 
acres per person in the 
whole of Bengal is 1 *039 
and in rural areas the 
figure is 1 *113. A com- 
parison with the figures 
of England and Wales for 
1872, 1921 and 1931 is 
afforded by statement No. 1-14 illustrated in diagram No. 1-21. In 1872 
the density of population in Bengal was greater than in England and Wales 
at the census of 1871. The average proximity 
was then 92 yards per person whereas it was 96 
in England and Wales and the number of acres per 
person was 1 *52 compared with 1 *64. By 1921, 
however, England and Wales had developed a 
density greater than that of Bengal. In that year 
the density for England and Wales was 649 per- 
sons pbr square mile against a density of 678 in 
Bengal corresponding to an average proximity in 
yards of 74. in England and Wales compared with 
79 in Bengal, each person in England and Wales 
then having on the average a space of less than one acre and each in Bengal a 
space of rather more than one acre. Since 1921 the density has increased in 
both countries but at a rather more rapid rate in Bengal, for there are now 
616 persons per square mile in Bengal with an average of 1 *04 acres as 
compared with 686 in England and Wales with an average of *93 acres each. 
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43. Increase or decrease of population in police-stations.— In the 

immediately succeeding paramuphs the increase or decrease of population in 
police-stations is accounted for in detail and illustrated by diagrams. All 
the diagrams have been designed on the same scale with the result that 
although within each division the scale of hatchings chosen may not represent 
the differences in the change of population as minutely as by choosing a 
separate scale for each division it is possible at a glance to estimate the relative 
increase or decrease in the population of each police-station of ev('ry division. 

DIACRAM No. 1*22. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE-STATIONS. BURDWAN DIVISION. 1921-31 
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Midnapore district the greatest rate of increase has been recorded in a group 
of police-stations running down the centre of Birbhum district and another 
group comprising Khoyrasole police-station in Birbhum with the adjacent 
police-stations in Burdwan of Jamuria and Raniganj. A decrease has been 
recorded most notably in the section of country running from north to south 
beginning in the eastern subdivision of Bankura district and including all the 
poUce-c tations within it and continued southward in Hooghly by the Qoghat 
police-station in Midnapore by police-stations Chandrakona, Daspur, Debra, 
Pingla, Salbani, Sabang, Narayangarh and Mohanpur and in Hooghly by 
Dhaniakhali, Polba, Jangipara and Serampore. Elsewhere there has in 
general been an increase in population. 


45. Burdwan district . — In Burdwan district the construction of the 
Damodar Canal and of an irrigation canal passing through Galsi, Bhatar and 
Ausgram police-stations had attracted a number of labourers who were 
recorded during the census enumeration many of whom, however, will pre- 
sumably leave these areas when the work is finished. This immigration 
together with the natural increase due to excess of births over deaths is given 
as an explanation for the increase of population in Burdwan, Baina, 
Khondaghosh, Galsi, Bhatar and Ausgram police-stations. In all the police- 
stations of Asansol subdivision the increase is attributed by the local officers 
to the collieries and other industrial concerns which attract an increasingly 
larger number of immigrants. It is only the iron industry in this district 
which had an uninterrupted period of prosperity during the decade and the 
collieries suffered from a depression. The increase is therefore accounted for 
by the fact that the emigrants, many of whom supplement their earnings in the 
collieries by agriculture, have not been immediately driven away by unfavour- 
able economic conditions in the collieries, but have been able to remain in 
anticipation of an improvement. In the police-stations in the Katwa sub- 
division where an aveiage increase of 14 *3 per cent, has been recorded it has 
been attributed to a general improvement in the health of the people and 
in the economic condition of the agriculturists. In Kalna subdivision an 
increase of 12 *0 per cent, in Monteswar police-station is attributed to the 
healthiness of the area situated in the rarh tract and to the fertility of the 
soil, and the increase is probably genuine because although there were two 
melas held on the census night, one at Kulia and the other at Raigram, those 
attending the melas were almost entirely local residents. In the Kalna 
police-station itself the increase of 6 *1 per cent, is attributed to public health 
measures, particularly anti-malarial in some of the worst villages, improvement 
in the supply of pure drinking water, the opening of mufassal dispensaries, 
free distribution of quinine, vaccination and inoculation and the prompt 
prophylactic measures taken by the district board in the case of epidemics. 
Purbasthali with an increase of only 1 *9 per cent, contains a large area of 
jungle and decaying villages and is the most affected by malaria in the 
subdivision. During the decade a new rice mill was opened but the 
influx of labourers on that account is negligible and the increase in population 
must be put down to natural causes owing to the excess of births over 
deaths. 


46. Birbhum district — In the Birbhum district some part of the 
increase in police-stations Suri, Dubrajpur, Muhammad Bazar, Khoyrasole, 
Sainthia, Bolpur, Illambazar and Labpur is due to transfers of area which they 
have gained at the expense of Nanoor and Mayureswar, the only two police- 
stations in which a decrease has been record^. Immigration of Santhals, 
Koras and other aboriginal labourers from the neighbouring province of 
Bihar and Orissa is given as an explanation of the increase in Bajnagar, and 
the healthiness of Rampurhat and Nalhati is said to have encouraged 
immigration into these two thanas which has also received a stimulus from 
industrial developments and in the case of Rampurhat the establishment of a 
railway settlement. Sainthia police-station which was combined with Bolpur 
and Illambazar before the present census has also been enlarged by immigra- 
tion due to the development of Sainthia and Ahmadpur as tn^yLug centres and 
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to the opening of several rice mills. In the remaining police-station Muraroi, 
natural causes and a healthy climate are given as the cause of the increase. 

47. Bankura district . — In the Bankura district the decrease in all the 
police-stations of Bishnupur subdivision is reported to bo due to a steady 
falling off of the birth rate owing to the prevalence of endemic diseases 
like malarial fever though the local officers also mention the prevalence of a 
venereal disease as one cause of the decrease. In the sadar subdivision every 
police-station has shown an increase which is as much as 18-9 per cent, in 
Saltora and 18*7 per cent, in Bankura police-stations and is over 17 per 
cent, in Khatra and Indpur. In the sadar police-station, although economic 
distress is reported to have led to some emigration in search of labour in 
other districts, the establishment of mills and factories has attracted very 
many more labourers from elsewhere than w’ere compelled to leave the police- 
station. In Onda and Chatna police-stations mills have been opeiied and 
the manufacture of bell metal has been encouraged. These industries have 
attracted labour to Chatna police-station which is free from malaria, whilst 
the fertile soil of Onda retains the population in spite of the prevalence of 
fever. In Gangajalghati, Borjora, Saltora and Mejhia police-stations, where 
the increase has been not less than 11 per cent, in any case, the increases are 
alleged to be due to successful preventive work against malaria, small-pox 
and other epidemic diseases owing to the oi)ening of health ecmtrcs and the 
improvement of village sanitation whilst the soil is reported to be improving 
together with the climate and some immigration is thereby encouraged 
from neighbouring districts. In Ranibandh, Raipiii* and Simlapal the 
increase is ascribed to freedom from epidemic diseases, a succession of good 
seasons and improvement of village sanitation ; whilst in Khatra, Indpur and 
Taldangra the increase is due to natural causes. Bankura suffered severely 
from the influenza epidemic which resulted in a considerable .decrease in 
population between 1911-1921 and the increase on the present occasion is 
clearly an illustration of the recujierative powers of nature by which serious 
losses are in ordinary circumstances made good. 

48. Midnapore district . — In Midnaporc the Ghatal and Sadar subdivi- 
sions show the smallest increase and Jhargram the largest. The last subdivi- 
sion has been newly created since the last census and separate figures are 
therefore not available for the increase of each of the police-stations now 
forming it. The town is growing owing to its constitution as a subdivisional 
headquarters, the climate is good and as the Bengal Nagpur Railway main 
line passes through it a number of immigrants arc being encouraged to 
settle there. In the south and west the subdivision is comparatively sparsely 
populated and contains a good deal of jungle and waste land into which 
Santhals and other aboriginal tribes are migrating. In the Tamluk subdivi- 
sion which shows an increase of 7 *9 per cent., Sutahata police-station, which 
shows an increase of 10 *6 per cent, is said to enjoy together with Nandigram, 
where the increase is also high, a healthy climate whilst in Panskura where 
the increase is only 4 -4 per cent, malaria is said to be endemic ; but in 
general in the remaining police-stations of this subdivision natural causes 
only appear to be the reason for the increase since there has been practi- 
cally no immigration and there has been no considerable increase of industrial 
enterprise. In the Contai subdivision Ramnagar, with an increase of 
11 *6 per cent., shows the only considerable increase for which no particular 
reason is assigned by the local officers. In the sadar subdivision a transfer 
of jurisdiction principally explains the decrease in Narayangarh and the 
incrc/ase in Keshiari. In Debra, Sabang, Pingla and Mohanpur the decrease 
is ascribed to the prevalence of malaria whilst in Salbani, the only other 
police-station in which a decrease was recorded, it is said to be due to the 
emigration of a number of Santhals and Kurmis who left the police-station 
when they found that they could not obtain a livelihood from the land. 
The increase in Kharagpur police-station is due to the expansion of the railway 
settlement, an increase in the number of employees in the railway workshops 
and an influx of unemployed relatives of employees from other parts of 
India. Ghatid subdivision with * an increase of only 1 *3 per cent, and a 

• 
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decrease recorded in two out of its three police-stations is said to owe its 
falling off in population to the prevalence of malaria. The increase in Ghatal 
police-station is ascribed to the sinking of a large number of tube-wells and 
to the immigration of Santhals for employment as agricultural labourers. 

49. Hooghly district . — In the Hooghly district the increase is 3 *2 per 
cent, and in spite of the decrease in some police-stations to which 
reference has already been made every subdivision has also recorded an 
increase?. In the Sadar subdivision Pandua, Balagarh, Chinsura and Magra 
have increased, the last two* police-stations having shown an increase of 
10 *2 and 31 *5 per cent. In all these areas improved measures of public 
health arc given as a cause of the increase by checking the spread of epidemic 
diseases and by the provision of pure drinking water. In Magra and Pandua 
there has been an increase in the number of rice mills leading to an increased 
immigration of Santhals, Bauris and other aboriginals who are also bringing 
waste land under cultivation. No other explanation for the decrease in 
Dhaniakhali and Pollm is forthcoming except an increase in the prevalence 
of malaria. In the Scramporo subdivision the largest increase is in the 
Uttarpara police-station. There has been some improvement in the sanitary 
condition of this police-station but the main cause for the increase on the 
present occasion is the establishment of a large number of brick fields, its 
increasing popularity as a residence for workers in Howrah and Calcutta city 
and particularly the construction of the Willingdon Bridge and the Calcutta 
Chord Line which were in process at the time of the census. In Haripal 
police-station the poi)ulatioii is practically stationary : the local officers consider 
that there must hfive been a decrease owing to the prevalence of malaria 
had not the temporary influx of harvesters from Bankura increased the 
numbers recorded, whilst it is possible that the settlement operations which 
were in progress led to the return to their native villages of a number of persons 
ordinarily resident elsewhere. In Tarakeswar also the rate of increase is small. 
In the interior of the police-station malaria is prevalent and is said to be 
leading to a dc(?rea8e in population. Immigration of Santhal labourers from 
Bankura and the progress of the settlement operations referred to in the case 
of Haripal police-station also have helped to counteract this tendency whilst 
Tarakeswar proper is reported to be a growing commercial centre where 
conditions of health are improving. In Jangipara the same conditions were 
generally operative as in Haripal and Tarakeswar but the influx of Santhal 
labourers for the harvest was not sufficient to convert a decrease into an 
increase. Seramporo police-station is now practically an urban area and is 
becoming increasingly popular as a place of residence for clerical workers in 
Calcutta ; and the decrease of 18 -6 per cent, is ascribed entirely to the 
discharge of a number of mill workers just before the census was taken. A 
similar consideration might have been expected to result in a decrease in 
Bhadreswar police-station also but although some of the operatives of the mills 
were discharged this police-station also is becoming increasingly popular as a 
place of residence like Uttarpara and Serampore, and these immigrants 
together with the increase owing to improvement in the sanitary conditions of 
the area have more than counterbalanced the loss due to the discharge of mill 
workers. In Bingur and Ghanditala also the increarsing popularity of localities 
outside Calcutta and Howrah as a residence for workers in these cities together 
with the advent of temporary Santhal labourers has resulted in an increase of 
population although these police-stations are reported to be malarial. In 
the Arambagh subdivision the two police-stations which ,show the greatest 
increase arc Pursoora and Khanakul. These together with the eastern 
portion of the Arambagh subdivision lie in the spill area of the Damodar river 
and are comparatively free from epidemic or endemic diseases. In some 
places the fertility of the soil has actually increased, and there is said to be 
some movement of population within, each police-station according as the lands 
of the different mauzas improve or deteriorate. Unlike Pursoora and Khana- 
kul, Goghat police-station in which a decrease of 6 *8 per cent, was recorded 
is partly outside the reach of the Damodar floods and in the south is water- 
logged owing, to the defective outlet for the streams, Amodar and Tarajuli, 
whust malaria is said to be prevalent throughout the '^hole police-statipn. 
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50. Howrah district — In the Howrah district there has been an increase 
of 10 -2 per cent, evenly distributed between the two subdivisions, Sadar 
and Uluberia. Increases have been shown of as much as 24 -4 per cent, in 
Bally, 17*1 per cent, in Uluberia. 10 0 per cent, in Bagnan, 14-7 per cent, 
in Shampur and 10 1) per cent, in Panclila and there has been a decrease 
onlyinthatpart of 8ibpiir lying outside the Howrah city and in the Bowria 
police-station whicli, however, still remains the most thickly j)opulatcd 
police-station in Bengal. The decreases are ascribi'd to the closing down of 
mills and factories and the retrenchment of stall: increases recorded are 
explained in addition to the natural growth of population by excess of births 
over deaths principally by the immigration of labour in eoiuKHdion with 
railway constnudions in progress at the time of the census. 

51. Presidency Division. -TJu‘ liguri's for the Presiileney Division are 
illustrated in diagram No. I-2:i overleaf. The greatest ])ercentag(‘ of increase 
has been in the Barrackpore subdivision running northwards Iroin Calcutta 
city along the side of tlie Hooghly river, in the Sundarbans aivas in the 24- 
Parganas and tlui central part of Khulna. There has also bci n considerable 
increase in Sripur and Naraganti police-stations in Jessore and in Baninagar 
police-station in Murshidaliad. The areas in which decreases liavo been 
recorded run principally in a .strip north to south from poliir-stations Mirpur, 
Kushtia, Kumarkhali, llan.skhali. Hanaghat, (.’hakdah and 1 laringfiata- in 
Nadia district through the wliolc of dlienida siihdivision, the Maguju and 
Salikha police-stations of Magura sul>divis!on, the Narail and yXbhaynagar 
police-stations of the Narail subdivision, all the poliia'-stations of the Sadar 
subdivision of Jessore with t!i(‘ exei'ption of Naopaia and Koshabpur, all 
the police-.stations of Bongaon .subdivision, all the police-stations of Barasat 
subefivision except Rajarhat, the Sarujmagar ami Baduria poliei'-stations 
of Basirhat subdivision in the 24-Pargauas and the |)olice-stations of Kalaroa, 
Satkhira and Kaliganj in Khulna, riierc has lieen an increase in the popu- 
lation in each police-station elsewhen*. 

52. 24-rarganas disiricr , — In the 24-Pargaiias the subdivisions of 
Barrackpore with 18-1 p(T cent, and Diamond Harbour with 16 per cent, 
have shown the largest increase. In the Barrackpore subdivision decreases 
in Barrackpore and Tittagarh police-stations were dm? to the discharge of 
labourers in the mills iininediatcly before the census operations, but in every 
other police-station in the sahdivision increases ranging from 6 *1 per cent, 
in Bijpur, to as much as 53 • I per cent, in Noapara and even 62 *6 per cent, 
in Naihati were due to natural (uiu.ses and to the cxpan.sion of industrial 
concerns which attracted a number of labourers. In the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision no police-station returned a decrease and in the Sagar police- 
station the increase was as much as 62 j)cr cent., which, liowever, does not 
raise it above being the most thinly populated police-station in the plains 
of Bengal. Increased facility of communications and exjiansion of business 
are given as tlie causes of tlic increase in this subdivision, but there has been 
considerable immigration also in connection with the dc^velopment of the 
Sundarbans and during the decade in areas like the j)oI ice-stations of 
Kakdwip, Sagar and Mathiirapur land previously uncultivated has been 
brought under cultivation. In the Sadar subdivision Bhangar and Metiabruz 
are the only police-stations which have recorded a decrease : the decrease in 
Bhangar (0 -7 per cent.) is very small and that in Metiabruz police-station is 
due to the ti’ansfer of portions to the Calcutta area. Tollygunge and Beliala 
police-stations border on the city of Calcuttii and their expansion is due 
partly to the natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths 
and partly to the increase in the suburban population of the city. In Can- 
ning and Jayanagar besides the natural increase an influx of immigrants 
has been recorded during the decade and a similar cause together with the 
expansion of cultivation in the Sundarbans is responsible for the increase 
in the adjacent police-stations, Baruipur and Pratapnagar. The expansion 
of industrial concerns in Budge Budge accounts for an increase of II *6 per 
cent. In Sonarpore, Maheshtola and Bishnupur the cause for the increase 
can be traced to no specific cause and is due to the normal excess of births 
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over deaths. ‘In Barasat subdivision an increase is recorded only by the 
police-station of Rajarhat. The decrease of 9 4 per cent, in Habra is partJy 
due to a falling of! in tbe bi.-th rate without a corresponding fall in the death 
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rate as well as to unfavourable .climatic conditions and emigration to neigh- 
bouring industrial areas. In the Basirhat subdivision, except the police- 
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stations of Sarupnagar and Baduria already mentioned, where the decrease 
is ascribed to a denciency of births and the general imhi AlthinAflft of the 
country, every police-station has recorded an increase. Natural causes 
are ascribed for the increase in all the remaining four polioeHEttations, Basirhat, 
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Sandeskhali, Hasnabad and Haroa and in addition Basirbat and Sandeskhali 
have received an accession of immigrants, whilst the Sundarbans area of 
Sandeskhali, in which as large an increase as 43 *4 per cent has been recorded, 
has recently been brought under cultivation. 

53. Nadia district . — ^The Nadia district recorded a decrease of 8 per 
cent, between 1911 and 1921 but has increased by 2 *3 per cent, in the last 
decade. In the Ranaghat and Chuadanga sub^Visions there has been a 
decrease. Ranaghat is described as an unhealthy subdivision and the decrease 
in Ranaghat, Chakdah and Haringhata police-stations is accounted for 
by this fact and by the resulting emigration of middle-class people in search 
of employment and for the education of their children. Santipur police- 
station, which alone in this subdivision shows an increase, is comparatively 
healthy but the increase of 2 *8 per cent, is ascribed mainly to immigration 
of Muslim labourers into the char lands. In the Chuadanga subcOvision 
the increase in Chuadanga police-station amounts only to 0 *6 per cent, and 
is due to the growth of the subdivisional headquarters. The inert^ase of 
4 -6 per cent, in the Alamdanga police-station is due to the influx of popula- 
tion in the Alamdanga Bazar and its neighbourhood for business purposes 
and to the existence of Boalia and Gokulkhali, which are trade centres 
attracting business men. In the remaining two police-stations, Damurhuda 
and Jibannagar, the latter of which has declined by 12 per cent., the 
decrease is ascribed to general unhealthiness attributed in Jibannagar mainly 
to the decay of effluents of the Ganges passing through these police-stations. 
In the Sadar subdivision, which shows the largest percentage of increase 
(6 *1), only one police-station, Uanskhali, has recorded a decrease and in 
this area, wliich is reported to be notoriously malarious, many people have 
left their homes. Amongst the remaining police-stations Kaliganj has 
shown the greatest percentage increase (12*3). Kaliganj police-station on 
the Ganges and Chapra on the Kharia river are reported to be healthy whilst 
there is a good market in Chapra police-station and a considerable Christian 
settlement with a standard of living somewhat higher than that of the average 
cultivator. Krishnagar and Nadia police-stations both owe their iniTeased 
population largely to the existence of towns within them. During the decade 
a filtered water-supply was installed by the municipality of Krishnagar 
which has had the influence of increasing the health of the town and attract- 
ing middle-class residents from rural areas to settle there particularly for 
the education of their children. In the Nadia police-station the town of 
Nabadwip is a sacred place of the Hindus and is attracting an increasing 
number of settlers, whilst the village of Mayapur on the other side of the 
Ganges claimed by one section of Vaishna vas as the birth-place of Sri 
Gauranga is also receiving inhabitants and developing into a town. The 
increase in the remaining police-stations in this subdivij^ion, Nakasipara and 
Krishnagar, can be accounted for only by the healthiness of the place and 
by natural increase. In the Meherpur subdivision an increase of 4 *5 per 
cent, has been recorded to which Meherpur j)olicc-station, with an increase 
of 14 *4 per cent., makes the largest contribution, Meherpur, however, 
has gained some area by transfer from Tehatta police-station, the decrease 
in wlueh is thus explained, but communications have improved during the 
decade and business facilities have increased particularly in Meherpur town 
the population of which has increased by 16 per cent. Jii the Karimpur 
police-station Kechuadanga Bazar is growing in importance and has attracted 
settlers from Murshidabad district, whilst at the time of the census it was 
observed that a number of pecide had crossed the river from *Murshidabad 
and temporarily settled there to enjoy the excellent facilities for cattle 
grazing. In the Gsngani police-station no explanation of the increase is 
forthcoming except by the natural excess of births over deaths. In the 
Kushtia subdivision the rate of increase is 3 -3 per cent., but a decrease has 
been recorded in three out of six police-stations. The decrease in the Kushtia 

f olice-station itself is due, however, to transfer of a number of mauzas to 
Abna district and similarly transfer of a mauza from Mirpur to Bhairamara 
together with the emigration of a number of x)eople from villages lying in 
the old Goral river to the char areas of the Bhairamara police-station is 
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responsible for the decicase in Mirpur and for part of the increase in 
Bhairamara which also is n comparatively healthy area. In the Kumarkhali 
police-station also tlu* decrease of population is apparent rather than real. 
The de(;rease is no more than 1,881 whereas areas with a population of 6,097 
and 2,730, respectivc'ly, in 1021 have been transferred to Khoksa police- 
station. The increase in Khoksa is thus more than accounted for by changes 
in its jurisdiction whilst the increase in Daulatpur police-station is due 
to transfers from the Rajshahi district as well as from the neighbouring 
subdivision of Meheipur. 

64. In the Murshidabad district the only police 

stations sliowing a decrease are Hariharpara which is described as a malarial 
area and Jiaganj where a decrease of 3*5 per cent, is explained by the decay 
of the silk industry which has led to a number of silk workers leaving the 
locality in which some areas have subsequently i*un to jungle. The rate of 
increase in the \vhol(3 district is 12 per cent. It is greatest in the Jangipur 
subdivision where it amounts to 16*9 per cent, though the police-station of 
Raninagar in Lalbagli subdivision with 36*4 per cent, increase shows the 
largest proportion of increase in any police-station of the district. The 
district suffered heavily from the depopulation caused by the influenza 
epidemic during the ])rccoding years and the increase is very largely due to 
the ordinary recuperation generally noticed when a calamity has reduced the 
population. Specific explanations are offered only for Domkol and Jalangi 
police-stations wliicli owe their increase to a healthy climate and the settle- 
ment of immigrants in Jalangi police-station as a result of erosions in the 
river I^udnia elsewhere, fn Beldanga the increase is partly due to immigra- 
tion of labourers on t\io railway and in the brick-fields, but the increase in 
Berhamporc, if any has occurred, is difficult to assess owing to the fact that 
Beldanga, Berhamporc town and Murshidabad were differently distributed 
at the census of 1921. 

56. JesHore district . — In Jessoro there has been a decrease of 3 per cent. 
The police-stations in which it occurs have been already mentioned. The 
decrease is particularly marked in Bongaon, Jhenida and Sadar subdivisions. 
Such emigration and immigration as takes place in this district is temporary. 
Labourers from the western provinces visit the district but return to their 
homes after completing their work and those persons from the district who 
go to Calcutta also return to their home districts as soon as their work is 
finished. Tlu* Jessore district has for some time been an area in which the 
population has been decreasing and in every instance the cause is ascribed to 
the action of tlie rivers. Where they flow strongly they provide not only 
irrigation for the fields but also communication for fanners and trade. In 
the west and central parts of the district, however, tlie offshoots from the 
Ganges have decayed and no longer flow freely, with the result that local 
trade and commerce have been hampered and land tends to go out of 
cultivation and to be covered with jungle. Upon a country deprived of the 
services of its rivers in this way the mosquito descends and takes posses- 
sion with the result that malaria prevails and the effect of continued 
attacks of this leaves the people weak and listless. Such returns 

as are maintained of vital statistics show that deaths during the period 18th 
March 1921 to February 1931 as shown in subsidiary table IV had exceeded 
births by more than 70,000. A special cause for the decrease in Kotchandpur 
police-station is the decay of the sugar industry which received relief after 
the Great War but again declined between 1921 and 1931. 

56. Khulna district . — In the Khubia district also the decline in the 
Kalaroa and Satkhira police-stations is ascribed to the silting up and deterio- 
ration of the rivers and khals once forming the natural drainage of these areas. 
Kaliganj police-station has been reduced by transfer of some mauzas to 
police-stations Sliyamnagar and Assasuni and these transfers partly account 
for the enormous increase of 87 *2 ^r cent, in the population of Shyamnamr 
though in both these police-stations there has fa^n some reclamation 
of land leading to immigration from outside and the climatic condi- 
tions are good. The popmtion of Debhatta police-station has remained 
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practically stationary and the increase of 6 *9 per cent, in Tala police-station 
is ascribed to natural causes and a good climate. In the Sadar subdivision 
the increase has been 12 ‘3 compared with 8-4 percent, in tlu? Saikhira 
subdivision. The small decrease in Kultola is ascribed to cholera and other 
epidemic diseases. The Paikgacha and Dacopc police-stations including 
reserve forest areas contain stretches which have been brought under 
cultivation since the last census. Similar causes account for an increase in 
Daulatpur, Batiaghata and Dainuria police-stations, whilst Khulna and 
Tarakhada police-stations have enjoyed freedom from epideniicj disease's and 
are healthy regions. In the Bagerhat subdivision the increase? is 12-1, 
being most marked in Sarankhola which has shown an increase of 18-2 per 
cent. This police-station with Morelganj and Rampal contain reserve forests 
and areas which were not under cultivation in 1921 and have since attracted 
agriculturists from other districts. In the Mollahat police-station the 
increase is due to transfer from BakargauJ district of two union areas and 
in the remaining police-stations the increase is due to natural causes, 
viz., the excess of births over deaths. In parts of the district the cyclone 
which occurred before the last census not only drove away from their homes 
a number of people who have since returned but also led to breaches in the 
embankments and to the consequent infiltration of salt water into parts 
of Shyamnagar, Assasuni, Kaliganj and Morelganj police-stations. During 
the past ten years fresh water from the 'Kalindi river has entered these 
areas and is gradually clearing away the brackish water and leading to the 
recultivation of the parts affected. a 

57. Rajshahi Division. — ^The most significant de(?rcasc in the Rajsliahi 
Division, figures for which are illustrated in diagram No. 1-24 overleaf, has 
occurred in the area comprising the Thakurgaon subdivision of Dinaj])ur and 
extending thence «ito the Moynaguri police-station in Sadar subdivision of 
Jalpaiguriand into the western half of the ( Jooch Behar State. In the Thakur- 
gaon subdivision only one police-station, Khansama, has shown an iiKTcase and 
the increase in that case is comparatively small. The two police-stations of 
Raiganj and Biral in the Sadar subdivision of Dinajpur and iMiulbari in the 
Balurghat subdivision have also showm decreases. In the south-west of the 
division also there is an area in which there has been a decrease. It (comprises 
all police-stations of the Nator subdivision in Rajshahi with the exception 
of Nandigrarn together with those of Sadar subdivision adjoining exce])t 
Tanor anil Godagari and extends also to police-stations Nandanali, Raninagar, 
Manda and Mahadebpur in Naogaoi: and it is continued to the north-east 
by Rayganj police-station in Pabna whilst three police-stations, Chatniohar. 
Atgharia and Pabna, continue it to the south-west. This area of decrease 
in the south-west of the division therefore continu(?s the strip in which a 
decrease has been recorded ^ in Khulna, Jessore and Nadia. 

58. Kajshahi districL — In Rajshahi district the decn^asc iias been 
4*6 per cent. In the Sadar subdivision, of the two police-stations which have 
shown an increase, Tanor has a practically stationary population the increase 
being only 0*7 per cent, whilst Godagari is largely inhabited by Santhals 
and other aborigines who appear to multiply more quiiikly than the local 
inhabitants. In Boalia police-station there has been a certain amount of 
diluvian in the char area which has led to the emigration of some of the 
inhabitants. In Bagmara, Mohanpur, Puthia, Paba and Charghat ])olice- 
stations the prevalence of malaria, small-pox and cholera togetlu^r with the 
water-hyacinth which chokes the water channels is the cause ascribed for 
decreases amounting to as much as 15* 1 per cent, in Boalia and 13 *1 per cent, 
in Mohanpur, whilst in Puthia and Paba police-stations it is reported that 
the silk industry is dying out and that here and also in (^larghat the 
substitution of jute for paddy crops has made the locality unhealthy. In the 
Nandigrarn police-station of Nator there has been some immigration from 
Bogra and the area itself is reported to be healthy but elsewhere in the Nator 
subdivision the decrease is ascribed to unhealthy conditions and to the fact 
that the measures for preventing and dealing with ill-health are extremely 
unsatisfactory. In the Naugaon subdivision, which shows a decrease of 2-4 
per cent., the increase of Badalgachhi and Naugaon is partly due to transfer 
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of 48 maiizas from Mahadebpur, which owes some parhof its decrease to thia 
transfer. Naugaon also is reported to be a healthy place whilst the population 
of Badalgachhi has been swelled by immigration of permanent residents of 
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the Oraon and other aboriginal tribes. The increase in the Atrai police* 
station is comparatively small and is partly due to the fact that jute tradras 
and labourers wore attracted here during the period when jute was fetoh^ 
high prices up to 1929. Niamatpur, the only other policeHStation in this 
subdivision which has shown an increase, like Badalgaohhi, is being peopled 
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by aboriginal tribes such as the Santhals who are coming to reside there 
permanently. The decrease in police-stations Nandanali and Raninagar as 
well as in Manda, in spite of transfer of area from Mahadebpur, is ascribed to 
malaria and epidemics. 

59. Dinajpur district . — The district of Dinajpur has the reputation of 
being unhealthy but it contains large stretches of waste and jungle land which 
invite aboriginals such as the Santhals and Oraons to settle and bring them 
under cultivation. In the 8adar subdivision there has been a decrease, and 
that small only, in two police-stations, Biral and Raiganj, which is ascribed 
in the latter police-station to the migration of foreign labourers who were 
attracted to the place by the prosperity of the jute industry up to 1929 but 
had left before the census was taken. The extension of the broad-gauge 
railway beyond Parbaiipur and an increase of trade and of the mills in 
operation account for the 9-0 per cent, increase in Parbatipur police-station. 
The immigration of Santhals, Shershabadia Muslims and other colonists 
accounts for the increase in Banshihari, Kaliaganj, Itahar, and Hemtabad, 
police-stations, whilst in Ghoraghat and Nawabganj there have been new 
settlements in waste and jungle lands and an improvement in the incidence 
of epidemic diseases. Natural causes, an improvement in public health and a 
change of climate are ascribed as the reasons for increases in Dinajpur, Kush- 
mundi and Chirirbandcr police-stations. In the Thakurgaon subdivision 
the only police-station which has increased is Khansama, which owes its 
small increase to immigration from elsewhere ; but in the other police-stations 
of this subdivision the unhealthy climate and the prevalence of malaria are 
ascribed as the causes of a decrease whilst from Baliadangi and Atwari 
emigrants are said to have gone to Purnea and Jalpaiguri in search of 
cultivable land. In the Balurghat subdivision a decrease was recorded only 
in Phulbari and is ascribed to a curtailment of area by transfer of t\^o unions 
from Phulbari and the emigration of Santhals to other places, whilst the 
increase in all other police-stations of this subdivision is ascribed to natural 
causes and also to the settlement of Santhals, Kols and other aborigines and 
in Gangarampur, of Shershabadia Muslims from Malda and Murshidabad. 

60. Jalpaiguri district.-— The Jalpaiguri district shows an increase of 

5 per cent. Some part of this increase is ascribed to the more comprehensive 
arrangements made on the present occasion for the census of new recruits 
to the tea gardens who had come after the preliminary census was made and 
are thought previously to have escaped enumeration . 1 n the Sadar su bdivision 

Rajganj, Boda, Debigaiij, Maynaguri and Pathgram returned decreases 
which were as many as 10 *4 per cent, in Rajganj and 6*8 per cent, in Boda. 
The decrease in Rajganj is more than accounted for by the transfer of over 
half the taluk Sanyasikata to the Tetulia police-station. The area trans- 
ferred had a population of almost 6,500 in 1931 which practically accounts 
for the whole increase of Tetulia thana. In addition to this transfer from 
Rajganj there was a decrease in the number of coolies on two tea gardens 
whilst the bad conditions of the Shikarpur forests where some 3,000 coolies 
used to work cutting fuel and wood led to their numbers on the present 
occasion being only about 1,500. Boda had suffered in 1922-1924 from cholera 
and small-pox which again visited it in 1925 and these unfavourable conditions 
were also reinforced by the emigration of a number of people from this police- 
station to Purnea or Assam or to the Alipur subdivision. Debiganj, for which 
also a decrease was reported, also suffered during 1025 from a small-pox 
epidemic. The decrease in Maynaguri is apparent only, for the census of 
1921 was taken when the Jalpesh fair was in full swing and a number of 
pilgrims estimated at 62,000 were present on the occasion of the Sivaratri 
festival whereas in 1931 the visitors to the fair were reckoned to be 20,000 
only and this falling off of some 20,000 or 30,000 visitors more than accounts 
for the decrease of about 3,200 recorded on the present occasion. In 
Pathgram the small decrease of one per cent, is due to an epidemic of small-pox 
in 1924 and to distress caused by the very low price of tobacco. Pachagar 
owes its increase to the transfer of a part of the sadar police-station whilst 
the increase of tea cultivation with the employment of a larger number of 
labourers' accounts for the increase in Dhubguri, Mitiali, Mai and Falakati^ 

9 
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and in Nagrakata also though no new gardens appear to be opened during the 
decade there was an extension of tea cultivation with a consequent increase 
in the labour force employed. In the Alipur Duar subdivision some part of 
the increase is attributable to the improved arrangements made for the 
census of coolies engaged in collecting and breaking stones in the river beds. 
Both in Sadar and Kumargram police-stations as well as in Madarihat and 
Kalchini the opening of new tea plantations or the extension of tea cultivation 
is responsible for the greater part of the increase. In the whole of the district 
there has been considerable improvement in road communications which has 
facilitated immigration. There has been an extension of public health 
services which has also contributed to the improvement of conditions and it is 
reported that the birth rate is steadily increasing whilst the death rate is 
very much lower than the birth rate. 

61. Darjeeling district — In Darjeeling district also similar causes 
have resulted in the increase of 13 per cent, recorded on the present occasion. 
Rangli-Rangliot is the only police-station which has returned a decrease 
and this is comparatively small. In the 8adar subdivision the opening 
of new tea gardens and the natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths havt? accounted for the increases. Immigrants from Nepal are in the 
whole district actually 10 less than were recorded in 1921. In the Siliguri 
police-station the increase in the population of Siliguri town itself consequent 
upon the extension of the broad-gauge railway to this place probably accounts 
for the greatest part of the increase, but an accurate estimate cannot be 
ihade owing to the fact that Khoribari police-station, which is now shown 
separately, was not separately shown in 1921 and it is reported that the bulk 
of the increase of jiopulation almost certainly comes from outside from such 

f ilaccs as Muzaffarpur, Patna and Darbhanga in Bihar and from the hills, 
n the hill station of Kalimpong the increase is ascribed to natural causes. 
It is unlikely that there has been any increase in immigration since the 
numbers of immigrants from Bhutan and Tibet was less at the present census 
than in 1921, though the immigrants from Sikkim were over 1,700 more in 
the whole district than in that year. In the Kurscong subdivision apart from 
the natural increase the causes alleged arc the settlement of ex-officers in 
Kiirseong police-station and the extension of tea cultivation during the time 
when tea was fetching a high price leading to the establishment of a larger 
number of coolies in the tea gardens who have permanently settled down, 

62. Rangpur district — In the Rangpur district a decjrease was recorded 
Only in the Nilpharaari, Ulipur, Fulchuri and Domar police-stations. In 
Nilphamari it is accounted for by the reduction of the area on a redistribution 
of jurisdiction in 1926. In Domar it is accounted for by the depression in the 
jute trade* which threw a large number of labourers out of work and compelled 
them to return to their own homos as well as leading to a reduction in tiie 
staff of the firms engaged in this trade. In Fulchuri police-station the decrease 
is accounted for by the emigration of the inhabitants of the chars to Assam 
and oth(*r places. The total increase in the whole district was 3*7 per cent, 
and it was greatest in the Nilphamari subdivision which increased by 5 per 
cent. In the Sadar subdivision transfers of jurisdiction account for some of 
the increase in Kaunia and Uatibandha police-stations, whilst the increase in 
other police-stations is comparatively small and is due to natural excess of 
births over deaths. Changes in area are responsible for a decrea^ in 
Kishoreganj and Saidpur, although some part of the increase in Saidpur is 
also attributable to the expansion of the railway settlement in Saidpur town. 
No other cause is ascribed for the great increase, 33 -3 per cent., at Dimla 
than the excess of births over deaths and to the same cause is ascribed the 
increase in Jaldhaka police-station which has actually lost a part of its area 
by transfer to Hatibandha police-station in the Sadar subdivision. In the 
Kurigaon subdivision Ulipur police-station has lost by transfer as has already 
been stated and also suffered from erosion from the river Tieesta. In Kurigaon 
subdivision, Nageswari and Bhurangamari police-stations contain char areas 
and they together with Rahumari have received from the districts of 
M^ensingh, Pabna and Bogra,, immig^ts commonly known as Bhatiyas 
who have colonised the chars. Lalmonirhat police-station owes its increase 
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largely to the growth and increasing importance of the railway colony and 
town of that name and to the establishment of railway workshops there. In 
the Gaibandlia subdivision the increase is accounted for mainly by the excess 
of births over deaths, though there is a tendency in the Gaibandlia police- 
station for immigrants to move into the subdivisional town of Gaibandlia 
from other places. 

63. Bogra district , — In Bogra a decrease of population was recorded in 
Shariakandi and Sherpur police-stations during the last decade. In Sharia- 
kandi between 1921 and 1931 a numbt'r of villages wore washed away and 
the inhabitants went to Mymensingh and Assam as well as to the Panchbibi, 
Khetlal and Joypurhat police-stations of Bogra district, lii Sherpur there 
has been some cholera during the decade and many parts of the police-station 
are unhealthy and full of jungle. In Dhunot, Adaiiidighi and Bogra a small 
increase has been recorded which is less than it would otherwise have been 
if health conditions had been better, whilst there is also an annual migration 
from Dhunot to Assam owing to the liability of this area to heavy floods 
damaging crops and driving the inhabitants away. Panchbibi, Joypurhat 
and Khetlal owe their increase not only to the immigration of people from 
Shariakandi and Dhunot police-stations but also to the influx of aboriginals. 
Hili and Joypurhat are also attracting a number of merchants and labourers : 
there are for instance thirteen rice mills at Hili employing a considerable 
labour force. Joypurhat has also received an accession of territory by the 
transfer of five rnauzas from Dinajpur in 1924. In Gabtali, Kahalu, Sibganj 
and Dhupchanchia the increase is attributed to more vigorous public health 
measures and to the prosperous condition of a rice mill in DupchantJiia 
police-station. 

64. Pabna disirict. —Tho Pabna district has shown an increase of 3*7 
per cent, principally contributed by the Sirajganj subdivision which has 
increased by 4-6 per cent. Decreases recorded at Atgharia and Pabna arc 
attributed to the general insanitary condition of tlio police-stations resulting 
from the drying up of a number of small rivers which become stagnant pools 
and eentre^s for the dissemination of malaria. In the ease of Pabna jiolice- 
station the decrease in tlie whole area of 0*3 per cent, is all the more notable 
owing to the 13*4 per cent, increase in Pabna town which has attracted 
labourers from outside by the development of its hosiery manufactures and 
the establishment of a regular motor service from Ishurdi. A decrease has 
also been recorded in (^hatmohar police-station also attributed to the silting 
up of the Boral river and the falling out of cultivation of certain tracts of 
lands. The largest percentage increase in*any rural part of the district is 
shown by police-station Bera, which is flanked by the two great rivers of the 
district, Jamuna and Padma, has a healthy climate and has attracted 
immigrants from the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh and Faridpur to settle 
on the chars formed in the beds of the rivers. The Sava police-station contains 
the big railway colonics of Paksey and Ishurdi and these together with the 
development of business arouna them and the formation of (jhars in the river 
Padma have led to immigration and an increase of 2*4 per cent, in the 
population. Immigrants have also been attracted to the chars in the Suja- 
nagar police-station and here as well as in Faridpur and Sainthia immunity 
from epidemics and a healthy climate have resulted in an excess of births over 
deaths. In the Sirajganj subdivision the police-station of Shazadpur shows 
the gi*eatest rate of increase, viz., a percentage of 9-9 due to the absence of 
any serious epidemic during the decade and also due to the prosperity of the 
jute trade up to the year 1929. Kazipur and Belkuchi with 7-6 and 7 *2 per 
cent, increase, respectively, are healthy regions in which there has been an 
absence of malaria or other epidemics. Taras police-station, formerly 
notorious for malaria and in a backward and inaccessible part of the district, 
owes its increase to the settlement of immigrants largely from Rayganj 
police-station who are reclaiming waste lands and bringing them under culti- 
vation. The increase in Sirajganj police-station is very largely due to the 
increase in the Sirajganj town caused by the prosj^rity of the jute trade 
during the decade, inspite of serious erosions by the river which has engulfed 
almost the whole of the original town and is still threatening. Freedom from 
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epidemics as responsible for the increase in Kamarkhanda which has increased 
by 3'8 per cent, and in Ullapara where the population is almost stationary. 
The 1*9 per cent, decrease in Chauhali is due to the erosion of Jamuna 
compelling emigration to other districts and even to Assam and the emigration 
from Bayganj, to which reference has also been made» is due to the liability 
of the area to heavy floods. 

65. Malda district . — ^The increase in the Malda district is 4*1 per cent. 
During the decade a new railway — ^Amnura to Nawabganj — has been opened 
which, however, has not yet affected the population of the area through 
which it passes.. There have been considerable changes of jurisdiction between 
police-stations within the district and these are reported to have concealed 
the decline which might have been expected in English Bazar, Kaliacliak 
and Bholahat owing to the decline of the silk industry which is ascribed as 
the reason for a decline in Sibganj police-station. A similar cause, namely, 
the decline of the lac industry, might have been expected to result in decreases 
in Manikchak and Kaliachak and to have contributed to the decrease in 
Sibganj police-station, but in the first two police-stations changes of jurisdic- 
tion have concealed this, whilst the Ganges now moving over to the Santhal 
Parganas is throwirg up chars which are attracting some immigration of 
Shemhabadi Muslims from Murshidabad. The whole of the barind area, 
namely, the police-stations of Gomastapur and Nachole with that part of 
Nawabganj east of the Mahananda and Malda, Bamangola and Gajole, is 
said to be decreasing in fertility, but it is only in Gomastapur, Malda and 
Bamangola that an actual decrease of population has been recorded, although 
the immigration begun 30 years ago from the Santhal Parganas is now said 
to have ceased and the tide is said to have turned backward since a time of 
scarcity in 1926. Tn the Harischandrapur police-station land is still being 
brought under cultivation and the {K>pulation has increased. In the centred 
part of the country, the district officer comments on a large growth of mango 
gardens which is either cause or result and at any rate a concomitant of the 
decrease in population. 


66. C00€h Bahar State. — ^In the Cooeh Behar State there has been a 


small decrease of less than 2,000 persons during the decade. The figures 
maintained by the state for births and deaths during the period from 1920- 
1921 to 1929-1930 shown in statement No. 1-15 in the margin result in a 

net increase of 1,607 births over* deaths during 
STATCMCNT N«. 1 - 15 . that period, but little reliance can be placed upon 
MriM Mi itaiiit in Onoch Btiinr these vital statistics since the returns are appa- 


•tnia rently not strictly enforced. The figures of birth- 

Yow. Births. Deaths, place do uot suggcst that the depopulation of 
7 ’ 76 » 8 2 iS state is due to an excessive emigration olse- 

J’?!! JooS where. Imperial table VI shows that of the 
81948 91063 populatloR of Cooch Behar only 76,712 were bom 

aliSi 8 l 447 outside the state of whom 61,731 were bom in 

8189 ? iol 878 British districts of Bengal, 10,801 in Bihar and 

— ?:!!! Orissa and Assam and over 2,000 in the United Pro- 
•?!?!! -i!:?!! vinces. Subsidiary table III to chapter III shows, 
however, that the total number of emigrants from 
Bengal states to all parts of India including Bengal amounted to no more 
than 31,396 and this figure includes those for IVipura State. The number of 
emigrants from the state to British districts was only 22,219 at the census of 
1931. The figures of birth-place, therefore, appear Co suggest on the balance 
an increase in the population of the state as a result ^ migration. The 
decrease in the state is entirely contributed by the Hindus who are nearly 

18.000 less in 1931 than they were in 1921. The state suffered heavily from 
cholera and small-pox epidemics in 1928-1929, which accounted for over 

4.000 known deaths alone, whilst it is probable that a very great number of 
deaths were unreported ; but although this epidemic no doubt contributed to 
the decline it does not exclusively explain the very considerable decrease in 
the^ number of Hindus. The Hindus of the state are principally of the 
Rajbangdii, Poliya, Koch and Meohh tribes. The last named axe tluronj^out 
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Bengal being driven away into the foot hills and also into Assam by the 
advance of settled cultivation whilst there is a strong movement amongst the 
three other groups for an enhancement of their position and a change of 
traditional custom such as the abandonment of widow remarriage, which is 
now being discountenanced amongst those members of the caste who a: pire 
to Kshattriya status. It is possible that the prohibition of widow reinarnage 
has contributed to the failing off in the numbers of Hindus, but it is also a 
speculation that these groups are finding that the change in traditional 
customs is indirectly responsible for their decrease in numbers by the same 
process which is contributing to the depopulation of Melancasia, ulicre the 
decay of ancient customs appears to induce a lethargy or indifference affecting 
the vitality of the people. 

67. Dacca Division — Dacca district . — The figure^ Tor Mie increase’s or 
decrease of population in each police-station of the Dacca Di vision are 
illustrated by diagram No. 1-26. In the Dacca district tbc increase of 8*7 
per cent, was mainly contributed by the Narayanganj subdivision where an 
increa.se of 12 -9 per cer t, has been recorded. Throughout the dist rir*;: there 
has been little further development of industrial concerns jr conununieation 
and immigration has contributed no part of the increase. It must consecpient- 
ly bo looked upon as due entirely to the natural increase owing to the 
excess of births over deatlis. In Sivalay and Daulatpur poliee-i-tations in 
Manikganj subdivision the increase is partly ascribed to the accretion of 
several chars in the Padma and Jamuna rivers and to the transfer of several 
chars which were previously in the district of Pabna. 'JT*e decrease in the 
combined population of Munshiganj and Tangibari police-stations in the 
Munshiganj subdivision is mainly duo to the transfer of char areas from this 
police-station to Madaripur and Chandpur subdivisions, whilst Tangibari has 
also suffered from erosion both on the north by the Dhaleswari river and on 
the south by the Padma. Srinagar and Lohajang police stations ha^^e also 
suffered from erosions but the population shows an increase and apparently 
those persons affected by the erosions have m’^rated merely to the interior 
of the police-station whereas persons similarly affected in Tangibari have left 
the police-station altogether. The district has been free from serious epidemics 
and although malaria was prevalent in the Manikganj subdivision the death 
rate is not reported to have been much higher than normal whilst here as 
elsewhere also there has been during the decade a very considerable improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions and in the measures adopted for the improvement 
of public health and sanitation. The increase is fairly well distributed over 
the whole of the district but it is largest in the police-stations of Narayanganj 
subdivision bordering the river Meghna, the average increase of the whole 
subdivision being 12-9 per cent. The Sadar subdivision with an increase of 
11*4 per cent, comes next and shows the greatest percentage increase in those 
police-stations bordering on the Narayanganj subdivision in the eastern part 
of the subdivision. 

68. Myrnensifigh district . — In the My mensingh district out of 61 police- 
stations only 9 have returned a decrease and the increase in the whole district 
is 6 *1 per cent. In the Jamalpur subdivision decreases in Jamalpur, Melan- 
daha and Sarishabari are due to emigration to Assam where till recently 
virgin land was available and by migration the cultivator was tempted to try to 
escape debts incurred in his old home. Similar causes explain decreases in 
Barhatta^ Atpara, Mohanganj and Durgapur in the Nctrakona subdivision 
and also in the Itna and Astagram police-stations of Kishoreganj subdivision 
which are in a low-lying backward area and in which water-hyacinth and 
early floods have reduced by 76 per cent, the winter paddy locally grown 
about two decades ago and then forming the principal crop. Purbadhala, 
Khaliajuri and Kalmakanda police-stations in the Netrokona subdivision 
contain l^e areas not yet brought into cultivation which are attracting 
immigrants, and the colonisation of uninhabited char lands in Nagarpur 
police-station of Tangail is aJao atributed as a reason for the increase. In 
this last police-station there has been an increase of area by transfer from the 
Sirajganj police-station and some part of the increase in Nikli police-station 
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is due to the transfer of an area from Kathiadi police-station of the same 
subdivision which, however, has not lost sufficient population by this 
transfer to record a decrease. Bhairabbazar contains the biggest business 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE^ATIONS, DACCA DIVISION, 1«I-3J 

of lau than fi^c in (ca thousand art shown hy blank katchiotfsl 


Increaae per cent 





centre in the district and is an important railway and steamer junction 
and the growth in this centre has largely contributed to the increase of 
18 *4 per cent, recorded throughout the subdiyision. The population of the 
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districtislargelyMiislimtherateof increase in which is higher than amongst 
the Hindus. The whole district is comparatively iiealthy and has enjoyed 
freedom from epidemics during the last decade and it has benefited from the 
prosperity of the jute industry during the major part of the ten years under 
review. In most cases, therefore, wdiere no specific cause is givem, the 
increase is due to the natural fecundity of the people and the healthiness of the 
climate. 


69. Faridpur dislrict . — In the Faridpur district all the subdivisions with 
the exception of Goalundo, where a decrease of 2 -9 per cemt. has been 
recorded, have shown an increased population. In the Goalundo subdivision 
only the police-station of Kaliakandi has shown an increase due to a les.ser 
incidence of malaria than elsewhere and to the influx of labriunTs from other 
districts in connection with the construction of Kalukhali-Bhatiapara Haihvay. 
In the other three police-stations of this subdivision erosions of the river 
Padma have resulted in an emigration to other districts particularly to Pabna 
whilst Goalundo, Rajbari and Pangsa have also suffered from malaria and 
other epidemic diseases and Goalundo (Rajbari) has been further d(‘])lefed 
by the removal of the oHice of the Assistant I'raflic SuperintcMident of 
the Eastc'in Bengal Railway and allied oflices to Paksey in tln^ Pabna 
district. The falling off in the jute trade during 1930 also led to 
there being present wh(‘n the census was taken a smallcT number of labourers 
at Goalundo steamer ghat than previous? 1 n the Sadar subdivision there has 
been a decrease only in one police-station, Hhusna, which is rc*|)orted to be 
exceedingly malarious and full of jungle land and to have sulVer(‘d considerable 
emigration on tliis account which would have r(‘sulted in a largc»r decrease 
except for the presence of a number of labourers employed in connection 
with the (construction of the Kalukliali-Bhatiai)ara Railway. A similar 
cause to the last accounts for an increase in Madhukali police-station which 
is also malarious and full of jungle land and when^ a deciease would ])robably 
have been recorded had it not been for a large temj)orary settlement oi 
railway labourers at Madhukhali and Kamarkhali. There has been accretion 
of land to the district in police-stations Faridpur, (Jliar Bhadrasan and 
Sadarpur and this has led to considerable immigration and would have 
resulted in an even larger increase than 7 ‘3 per cent, in thc^ Faridpur 
police-station, had not the southern part of the area been unhealthy. In 
Nagarkanda and Bhaiiga police-stations no explanation of the increase is 
forthcoming except the natural increase of population, although the trade 
centre at Bhanga and a new and thriving bazar at Baliati seemed to have 
contributed also in the case of Bhanga police-station. In the Gopalganj 
subdivision increases have been recorded in all police-stations and they are 
mainly attributed to immigration from the districts of Jessore and Khulna, 
improvement of public health and freedom from epidemic diseases and to the 
labour attracted by the construction of the new railway line. In the 
Madaripur subdivision decreases were recorded only from Gosairhat and 
Sibchar police-stations and are accounted for by erosion by the river and by 
transfer of certain areas to Dacca and Tippera district. Bhedarganj and Janjira 
with 35 *6 and 13 *3 per cent, increase, respectively, have received an accession 
of territory by the transfer of large mauzas of the Dacca district to these 
police-stations and also by the re-formation of chars which liave attracted 
immigrants. In the rest of the subdivision increases ranging from 3 *8 in 
Rajair police-station to 6 *3 per cent, in Naria are due to the general 
healthiness of the locality, its freedom from epidemic diseases and the general 
prosperity of the juto tra!de during the last decade which has attracted settlers 
for employment. 

70. Bakarganj district— In the Bakarganj district there has been a 
decrease in no police-station. In the Sadar subdivision comparative freedom 
from malaria and other epidemics and the formation of new lands in 
Mehendiganj, Hizla and Muladi together with an improvement of the soil duo 
to the excavation of new khals in Gaumadi, Uzirpur and Babuganj have 
resulted in increases ranging from 9 -9 per cent, in Babuganj to 16 -4 per cent, 
in Nalchiti. In Patuakhali subdivision the most important cause of increase 
is immigration from Noakhali, Faridpur and Tippera due to the extreme 
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fertility of the soil which has steadily improved since 1921 and to the 
increasing colonisation of the Sundarbans area particularly in Amtoli 
police-station, w'hich has shown an increase of 24 *2 per cent, in this decade. 
In Oalachipa and Baufal new char areas have become available and in 
Mirzaganj and Barguna, as in Amtoli, what was formerly Sundarbans land 
has been reclaimed and colonised during the decade. In the Pirojpur sub- 
division also a healthy climate, freedom from epidemic diseases and increasing 
jiiltivation of jungle areas and marsh lands have resulted in increases of 
population ranging from 9 *6 in Banaripara to 21 *3 per cent, in Patharghata. 
The whole of the Bhola subdivision compared with the rest of the district is 
lairly sparsely populated and its area is increasing owing to the recession 
of the bay in the south. It therefore offers land for an increasing number of 
immigrants and it is to the immigration from neighbouring districts that the 
increase of 10 *9 per (lent. in the wl ole subdivision is due. The population of 
th(‘ whole* district is predominantly Muslim and their superior fecundity helps 
to account for the high rate of natural increase whilst even amongst the Hindus 
of this lo(»ality also widow remarriage is in vogue and is ascribed as a cause of a 
more rapid rate of increase. 

71. Chittagong Division. — In tlie Chittagong Division and Tripura 
State tlie changes in the population during the decade are illustrated in 
diagram No. 1-26. With the exception of the Bandcrban police-station of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts no area within this division has shown a decrease of 
population. The average increase. 13 -7 per cent, is very high, and even 
in Bandcrban police-station the decrease is due to transfers of jurisdiction. 
The increase is greatest in Tripura State (26 *6 per cent.) and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracl.H (22 -9 per cent.) but is as much as 16 *9 per cent, in Noakhali and 
13 *3 per cent, in Tippera districts. 

72. Tippera district . — In no police-station in the Tippera district has a 
rate of increase been recorded less than 7 *6 per cent, which itself is greater 
than the av(^rage increase for the whole province. The increase has been 
most marked in the Chandpur subdivision and in the central and southern 
parts of the Sadar subdivision. Throughout the Chandpur subdivision the 
prosj)erity of the jute industry encouraged the influx of a large number of 
skilled and unskilled labourers all of whom had not returned home upon the 
depression w^hich set in in the trade in 1929 ; but there were also accessions of 
land on the banks of the Meghna and the increase in Chandpur police- 
station is partly due to the transfer of some large char areas from neighbour- 
ing districts. In the »Sadar subdivision the smallest rate of increase is shown 
by Daudkandi (8 -7 per cent.) and Burichang (8 -9 per cent.) From the first 
it is reported that there has been some emigration to char lands in the districts 
of Dacca and elsewhere and its very high density of population (1,414 to the 
square mile) would suggest that the territory* is approaching saturation point 
although Homna with a density of 1,647 persons per square mile has 
increased by no less than 14 -7 per cent. Burichang is reported to suffer almost 
annually from floods which destroy the crops, and this is put forward as an 
explanation of the comparatively small increase in this police-station. In 
other police-stations the increase is ascribed to natural causes assisted by 
better sanitary arrangi ments, improvement in the drinking water supply, 
absence of epidemics and general prosperity due to the high prices of jute 
during the decade. In the Brahmanbaria subdivision the comparatively 
small rate of increase is ascribed to a succession of bad harvests compelling 
population to migrate to Assam, Mymensingh, etc. Kasba police-btation is 
malarial and the growing population has not shared in the general prosperity 
of tlie jute trade whilst in Nabinagar with an increase of 9 -7 per cent, the 
density of population (1,240 to the square mile) appears to be resulting in 
some pressure on the land, and it is reported that there was emigration during 
the decade in search of land on the other side of the Meghna river in 
the district of Dacca. In the Brahmanbaria police-station there has been 
immigration both in the Brahmanbaria town owing to the expansion of business 
and also to waste and marshy lands on the boiler of Tnpura State being 
brought under cultivation. 
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73. Noakhali district . — In the Noakhali district in spite of considerable 
erosions by the sea in the south of the district the population has shown a 
very high rate of increase, namely, 16 •? per cent, in the Sadar subdivision 
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and 13 *5 per cent, in the Peni subdivision. Ramgati police-station in the 
j^a.r subdivision has inoreased by 58 *3 cent, owing to immigraiion from 
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Bakarganj' to the char lands and also to migrations from Sandwip and 
Sudharam jpolice-stations of persons whose lands had been eroded, although this 
migration is not sufficient to result in a decrease in the population of these 
last two police-stations where there has been an increase respectively of 11 -6 
and 6*7 per cent. Immigration from other districts to char lands is also 
ascribed as a cause of the 21-2 per cent, increase in Raipur police-station and 
in the island of Hatya also there is said to have been some migration from 
Sandwip and Sudharam of those whose lands have been eroded. In the 
Feni subdivision generally and in the rest of the district also the principal 
cause, however, must be ascribed to the great fecundity of the population. 

74. Chittagong district . — In the Chittagong district similar causes also 
explain the increase of 11 *6 per cent. The district is healthy and has suffered 
neither from epidemics nor from scarcity of food stuffs during the decade, 
whilst there has been a steady improvement in publie health measures. 
Anti-Chittagonian demonstrations in Burma have led to a decrease of emigra- 
tion to that province and in some parts of the district the influx of workmen 
employed on the construction of the Chittagong-Dohazari and Chittagong- 
Nasirhat Railway lines has led to an increase in the population. The police- 
stations of Double Moorings with Pachalais together with the police-station 
Chittagong contributing to the area covered by Chittagong town show 
respectively 47 *8 per cent, and 16 -2 per cent, increase, which are due to the 
development of industries in the port of Chittagong together with improved 
communications. 

76. Chittagong Hill Tracts . — In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the decrease 
in Banderban police-station was due to the transfer to Chandraghona police- 
station of a number of mauzas in 1924 and this transfer together with 
immigration due to the fertility oijhum soils accounts for a very large increase 
of 76 -6 per cent, in the population of Chandraghona. Immigration from 
Tripura, Noakhali and Chittagong is ascribed as a cause of a part at least 
of the increase in Ramgarh police-station. The figures for birth-places show, 
however, only 16 persons bom in Tripura and enumerated in the district, 
and only 920 in all were bom in India outside Bengal, of whom 432 came 
from Burma and 314 from Assam. Increase of immigration facilitated by 
the improved communication between Chittagong and Rangamati and the 
prosperity of trade in cotton, paddy and forest produce go to explain the 
increase in the Rangamati police-station. 

76. TripuiH State. — In the Tripura State the increases are very high 
and range from 17 per cent, in the Sadar to 40 *2 per cent, in Khowai 
divisions. The state is still very sparsely populated having only an average of 
93 persons to the square mile and no greater incidence of population than 
in Sadar with a population of 216 per square mile. The climate of the state 
is comparatively healthy and there is a good deal of waste land available for 
settlement which attracts settlers fitom Bengal who feel the pressure of popu- 
lation or whose lands are washed away or rendered unproductive by water- 
hyacinth. In addition there has been an influx of labourers for the tea gardens 
from other provinces as well as forest and other daily labourers from adjacent 
districts of Bengal. There has been an increase of nearly 22,000 in the 
numbers recorded in Tripura who were bom in British Bengal but the numbers 
bom in Assam and Assam States are more than 3,600 less on the present 
occasion than in 1921 and those bom in British Territory outside Bengal are 
almost 6,600 less than in 1921. The increase in the state, therefore, 
appears to be due actually less to immigration than to increase of the native 
born population and possibly also to increased accuracy of the enumeration 
on the present occasion. 

Part VI — ^Miscellaneous, inhabited houses, steamers, etc. 

77. Census definition of a house.— The definition of house adopted 
is given below : 

" A * house ’ is defined for census purposes as consisting of. the buildings, one or many, 
inhabited by one family ; that is by a number of persons living and eating tomtiier in one ixiim 
with their resident dependents, such as mother, widowed sisters, younger mthers, etc., and 
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their servants who reside in the house. In other words the unit is the commensal family, and 
not the homesteed or enclosure. Houses, however, at a distance from each other and entirely 
sepitfate though belonging to the same commensal family, should be treated as separate. 
Ordinarily the unit will correspond to the unit commonly adopted for the chaukidari tax.” 

The definition clearly mu«t bo modified in some cases, c.gr., principally in 
dealing with institutions, cooly lines, hotels and thickly populated city bastis. 
For these the directions were as follows ; — 

“ In police lines, jails, hospitals, lunatic asylums, etc., which ait» comprised in separate 
blocks, each barrack-room, guaid-room, officers* quarters, apartment, cell or ward within their 
precincts will bo treated as a house and separately numbered. 

In cooly lines similarly formed into separate blocks each room will bo numbered os a 
separate house. 

In hotels and saraia each room or suite of rooms allotted to a different traveller or family 
should he treated as a separate house. 

In city basliSt such as those found in HowTah, each hut should be treated as a separate 
house and numbered accordingly.*’ 


The definition covers and the numbers of inhabited houses include boats in 
which the crew were living on the night of the census. The number of 
houses in each district and larger areas is shown in imperial table I and 
similar figures for the police-stations are given in provincidl tabic I. Sub- 
stantially the same definition of a house has been used at each successive 
census. 


AKgni{«t« 


STATEMENT No. I-1S. 
of inhoMtod 
•quiro mile, 1931. 

•INOAlr- 

Rural areAii 
Hownh district 
Khuln* district 
TOWN! AND OITIEI 
OITIII •ggrega(« 

Tlttagarh 
Seimmmiro 
Howrah 
Naiha'l 
Bhatjwia 
Rishra-Konnagar 
Champdanl 
Bogra 
Dacca 
Oarulia 
Bhadreswar 
Baranagar 
Bally 
UttaiiMra 
Mymensliish 
Budge-Buoge 
Rampurhat 
Kharagpur Railway 
FenI 

Engllih Bazar 
Kamarbatl 
Ranlganl 


Settlement 


111 
341 
IT 
1.304 
4,103 
14,105 
7,650 

6.797 
5.430 

4.920 
3,904 
3,468 
3,440 
8,426 
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3.166 
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2.920 

2.797 
2,787 
2,631 
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2,214 
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2,020 
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1,832 
1,806 
1,776 
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1,640 
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1,406 
1,420 
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1,887 
1,806 
1,808 
1,271 
1,206 
1,240 
1,282 
1,186 
1,184 
1,181 
1,100 
1,160 

1.166 
1,188 
1,180 
1,114 
1,118 
1,066 
1,047 
1,088 
1.087 
1,084 

1,016 

Hortli Dum-Dum . . 169 

aiesa Some Ogures for 
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Kurseong 
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Darjeeling 

Kanohrapara 
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Agartela 

Bansberta 

BaJItpur 

Madarlpw 

Chandpur 
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Cooch Behar 
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78. Houses per square mile.~On an aver- 
i*ge there are now in eac*‘ square mile 120 
inhabited houses in the census s(^nse of the word. 
The number of houses per square mile is greatest 
in the Burdwan Division, where it is 139 on the 
average and is least in the liajshahi Division 
where it is 106 on the average. In Bengal as a 
whole the average number of houses per square 
mile has increased regularly at every census 
since 1881 and there has been a corresponding 
increase in each division at every year, with 
the exception of the Presidency Division where 
there has been a decrease in every district 
except Khulna. There ani now on an average 
6 more inhabited houses in (‘veiy square mile 
than there were in 1921 and 28 more than 
there were in 1891, Outside Calcutta the largest 
number of inhabited houses per square mile is 
found in the Howrah district and (in the plains) 
the lowest number in Khulna district, the figures 
for which respectively arc 460 and 68. The 
figures for Calcutta show a censiderablc decrease 
from those at the previous census, a result due 
partly to the inclusion of considerable areas 
previously recorded in the 24-Pargana8 and 
having fewer houses to the square mile than 
in the average in Calcutta in 1921« but also 
partly to the operations of the (Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust which has cleared certain areas 
during the decade upon which fresh houses have 
not yet been built to replace those demolished. 
Taking the aggregate of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality with suburbs in the 24-Parganas the 
decrease in the number of houses per square 
mile is less than 200 compared with almost 
1,400 in the muncipal area. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is a greater inci*ease in the number 
of houses per square mile in urban than in rural 
selected areas and towns are mven in statement 
jfotween 1921 and 1931 Ime increase in the 
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number of houses per square mile has been 5 in rural areas, 18 (from 322 
to 340) in the rural part of Howrah which has the largest number of 
houses to the square mile and 7 (from 50 to 67) in the rural part of Khulna 
which includes a large and sparsely jx)pulated area in the Sundarbans. 
Taking the aggregate of all cities the increase has been 120 to the square 
mile from 4,383 to 4,503. Serampore Municipality has now actually a 
larger number of houses to the square mile than Calcutta, and Howrah 
city and Naihati Municipality have each between 5,600 and 6,000 houses 
to the square mile. 

79. Persons per inhabited house. — The average number of persons 
per inhabited house is the same on the present occasion as it was in 1921 
and 1901, viz., 6*1. It has varied little since 1891 and the figure 
of the present census reinforces the conclusion drawn in 1921 that 
the considerable decrease between the figures for 1881 and 1891 was due 
less to a marked disruption of the joint family in that decade than to a 
difference in the interpretation of the definition of ‘‘house”. In Chittagong 
Division, which has shown the largest percentage of increase during 
the decade, the number of persc^ns per house on the average has remained 
the same and has varied in individual districts only in Tippera and 
N oakhali. In Tipj ^ra where there has been a percentage increase of population 
during the decade greater than in any but two other districts, there has 
been actually a decline in the average number of persons per inhabited 
house. In Noakhali there has been a slight increase and it is in this district 
that there is the second largest percentage increase in the population 
during the decade. The largest number of persons per inhabited house is 
found in Eastern Bengal and Northern Bengal and the smallest in the Burdwan 
Division. Smaller commensal families would be expected in the industrial 
parts of the province and it is this factor which probably accounts for the 
small number in Burdwan Division. In Burdwan and Hooghly districts 
the numbers are respectively 4 •! and 4 *2 persons per house. The high 
figure in Calcutta (6 *7) cannot be confidently accepted as an indication of 
over-crowding owing to the pecularities of housing conditions in t! e city and 
to the very (Sfferent constitution of the census house in different parts of 
the city. The decline in the average number of persons in each inhabited 
house in the Burdwan Division during the decade 1911 to 1921 and also 
probably to some extent in the Presidency Division during the same period 
is no doubt partly duo to the depletion caused by the influenza epidemic. 
Such disruption of the joint family system as is proceeding is practically 
confined to the middle and upper classes and in general has not extended to 
the cultivators where convenience demands that the family should remain 
together in the ancestral homestead upon the land from which it draws a 
sustenance; but the very slight variation in Eastern Bengal between the 
average number of persons in each inhabited house between 1921 and 1931 
suggests either that a very considerably larger proportion of boats, etc., 
have been included as census houses on the present occasion or that even 
amongst the cultivating classes the tendency to split up into smaller 
commensal groups is gaining ground. 

80. Boats and stoamors. — Subsidiary table Vll shows the results of an 
attempt to obtain an estimate of the numbers of boats and steamers in 
Bengal. Bengal is unique in India for the extent of its navigable water- 
ways and for the number and variety of boats which ply upon them, but 
no estimate for the whole province exists from which their numbers can be 
calculated. The figures given in subsidiary table VII make no pretence 
to completeness or accuracy but they are interesting as the first attempted 
estimate of their kind. It was not until instructions had already been 
issued and the census operations begun that it was decided to attempt to 
collect these statistics, in the ordinary course of census enumeration occupied 
boats were entered as census houses in the enumerators’ block list or sum- 
mary of houses. It was accordingly directed that details of the local name 
of the boat and its maimdage should be entered in the descriptive column 
of the list. Enumerators were also directed to enquire from house-holder9 
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how many small boats they had wmv usod for ^oiiuz to and from tho 

fields, markets, etc., and enter them in the remarks eoiiimn of t}\e list. 
Kniimcrators dealing with ghats and river ar'‘as were also direct'd \i]Hm 
final enunu ration to enUT sepandely in tla'ir l)h)ek li.^l an esliinati* of tlie 
hiiin]>e?- of uninhabited hig wilfi the heal name and <Mi istimafe of 

their niaundage. 1 hiring sorting IIm' sela'diiio.^ ami the l»h>elN*hst.s weie 
scriitinis(*d and roni]>ar(Ml ami the niimoe!’ of nninhahiUMl hoat*-’ added to 
those returned as inhibit ‘al eeiisus boUM‘s. It is inevitable lliat I lie returns 
should show a very wide margin of eiroi’ as ii\eards boih tlieir numbers and 
also their si/e. No maundage was given for tiu* gieat neijority of boats 
and the mnnher of big boats with an estiniat(‘<i eapaeity of ot) mauml.s or 
over is seareely I lit tlioii.sand, a total vm v nni<*h sinalliu* than might be 
expected. I'lu' nnnilK‘r.s are iargi‘.st in the l)ae(a IMvisl^ai ami tliis is in 
accordanee will) aniieipation Uetwerii di.striets also the lignns may b(‘ 
taken to indicate roughly I lu‘ actual ]>roportions, although it might perliaps 
have bet'll (*xpeet(‘d that a larger nnmhcr of big boats would bi‘ found in 
the 24-.Parganas than winc" actually rrdurm'd. 4'Jjc figures for steamers 
and launches, howt'vt'r, may he taken to he latlicr more* aeciijiit*' titan those 
for lioal.s. Idiesc were obtained in i*ollal)(u*ation witli llu‘ si earner (‘om- 
panics owning the majority of stcanuus ami witli private owm-iv* in districts, 
particulars of wliom were known to iht‘ loeal ollictav, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the margin of laror for thesi* v(‘s.s(‘ls is eo?n])aratively 
small. 

Part VII~The problem of population growth and an estimate of 

future population 

81. Malthus and Doubleday. -Starting with the pio position that 
popiilalion is necessarily limited f)v tin* mean.s of suhsisfenct' tlau'e are in 
tlie licid two prim'ipal ri\al tiu'ories of population growth. Tliat deriving 
from Malthus has i>een* stalisl thus: first tlrd popniaiion invariably 
in(‘reases w4iere the mi'ans of subsistence inen^ase* unless prevtaili d by sorm* 
ver\ powerful ami obvious cheeks; and si'e.omlly that tlu‘ ehe<‘ts which 
repress tin* superior jiowt'r of ])()puIation and k(‘i*p its eih'f ts on a h'vel w'itli 
th(‘ m(‘ans of sul.>sistem‘e an* all resol vahh* into moral restraint, vice arid 
misery. In other w'ords jiatur<‘ iiaviiig arranged for population to inen^as(‘ 
at a rate at which it i.s hound to overtake* and pass the means of snbsislema* 
p<*ri(Kli( ally redr(‘ssi‘s llic balance l)y famines, <*j>i(iemies and other calamities 
nnh’ss liunian intelligeuicc steps in and prev(*nts the exe(‘ssive* inereas'* 
either hv moral restraint or by mensure.s for* limiting the* hirih rale or for 
despatching the vxcvss of pojuilatkm. The other theory deprives from 
Thomas Donhleday and gives natni\- a ratlier h'ss sinish r role. It is (liat 
when the oxisteiua* of a speei<*s is emlangen‘d 

“ a coriTHpunding ell’ort in invariakly iij;uk* hy u.ttiin- fur ils pi t >ci vjit luu and c*)!!* iiiiiancc by 
an increase of fertility, and that this esjH-cially tak»‘s pla'*e wheiK ve*- sm-h tlaiiger ari.s»-.s from 
a diininiition uf ))ro]ier iioiiri.Mhmeiit or food, s{» tiiat. lonaeijnenlly the .^lali* of (l<‘plt‘lion or the 
deplethorie. .stale is fav'ourahk; to fertility, and that, on tin* other liantl. the plelliurn state or 
the Htate of repletion, is unfavoiiratile to fertility in the ratio (»f the intensity r>f eaeli statv”. 

It has been thought that this statement lay.s too much stress upon food and 
the position has be<.*n thusf restated: - 

“ fri circuniMlancoH of eaw^ the hirtli raU* tends to fall ; in cirenmsl.inees of hanlnhip tho 
birth rate t(jnds to rise.” 

82. Pell’s “ Law of Births and Deaths -The recorded census figures 
of population in Bengal jmjbably (J<»ver too short a ]>eih>d to ofTm- c-lear 
support to either one of the.si*. theories against the other. During the last sixty 
years the population of Bengal has become nearly half iis large again as it was 
in 1872. There can be no question of intelligence elu^cks having operated, 
and Bengal has been free from major calamities except in the decade before 

♦ e.g., by W. S. Thompson- -i^opwfafion, A Study in Malthusianism, 1915. 

t by H. Sutherland, see Proceedings of World Population Conference, 1927, page 68. 
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la«t when the influenza epidemic from which virtually the whole world 
suffered o])eratcd to reduce the rate of increase during the decade to a figure 
lower than any in its lecordod census history. If the Malthusian doctrine 
holds Nature is not yi t aware of any need to apply a check to the increase 
of population in Bengal. If the Darwinian theory holds and “ fecundity 
is in din^ct relation to the chances of death ”, and if the law ” of 
Douhleday applies, Nature still finds it necessary to maintain in Bengal 
a high hirth rate in ordcu* to keep pace with the high death rate. In some 
points at least the Malthusian theory fails to explain the facts. In European 
countries and Am(‘ri('aii where most investigation has been carried out it 
has \)cen* found (a) that the birth rate is negatively correlated with wealth 
and (b) that the indirect psychological and social effect of relative poverty 
as contrasted with relative wealth express themselves definitely and clearly 
in the sexual activity of human beings and through sexual activity in 
birth rates. On the Malthusian theory in the wealtliier classes where the 
means of subsistciuie arc* plentiful the population should increase more 
rapidly than in the poorer classes where they are less plentiful unless there 
were some voluntary interference with the rate of birth. The evidence of 
any such voluntary n\strietion is not conclusive and the theory generally 
held is that fcj tility itself decreases in the higher classes with increasing 
wealth and culture. The Malthusian doctrine also fails to account for the 
fact that a high birth and a liigh death rate are apparently invariably 
found together and that converst'ly where there is a low birth rate there 
is also a low death rate. This fact .and the extreme doubtfulness of any 
evidence to show that conscious limitation of the family can account for 
the whole or a considerable part of the decrease in the birth rak^ where it 
is low have h'd to the (Muineiation of the f theory that - 

the net result (if the variatuiiw of the decree of fertility under the direct action of the environ- 
ment will l)ear an inverse proportion to the variationii of the capacity for survival.” 

Under this th(*ory variations in the birth rate are mainly due to the opera- 
tion of a natural law vhich adjusts the degree of fertility to suit the death 
rate of the race. The theory involves the ix)stulate that the same conditions 
which lead to a reduction in the death rate lead also to a decrease in fertility 
in some manner not yet known. The author of the theory suggests that 
the hormones assist in regulating the fertility of the germ cells, that the 
output of honnones by the endocrine glands is regulated by the nervous 
system whicli jespoiids to the action of the environment and that the 
variations in tJu^ degree of fertility in response to the direct action of the 
environment will bear an inverse proportion to the development of nervous 
energy. 


SS. Raymond Pearl’s Logistic Curve ’’.—What may be considered 
to be a development of the second of these two theories is that put forward 
by ^Raymond I’earl. This theory deduces that populations grow in size 
according to the same mathematical law that individual animals and plants 
follow in thi' growth of tluiir bodies in size and that human populations grow 
according to the same law as do experimental populations of lower organisms. 
The law of growth postulated on these deductions may be expressed by an 
equation with three constants, and the curve representing this equation is 
called by Pearl a “ logistic curve ”, Equations have been worked out and 
fitted to tlie populations of fifteen countries of the world, the whole world 
and the population of certain cities and have been shown to give over the 
whole recorded census history of each a very reasonable congruity with the 
recorded facts. Assuming the mathematical form of the curve this theory 
allows account to be taken of the fact that a population is necessarily con- 
fined to a certain area and therefore must have an upper limit of population 
as well as a lower (which may be nil) and for the fact that population growth 
takes place in cycles conditioned amongst other factors by cultural achieve- 
ment. It is possible that over a restricted period the logistic curve may not 

^Raymond Pearl— £to2(^ of Population Orowlh, 1926. 

tC. E. Pell — Th^ Law cf BiriKa and DetUhs, 1921. 

{R. Pearl^liidiw in Human Biology, 1924 ; The BMogy of Population Orowth, 1926. 
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give so accurate an approximation to the recorded population as a curve 
of some other form. As a method of predic ting future growth also it is 
liable to the irruption of influences not previop.sly prevahMit. TVarl state's — 

“ PmUcUonH of future gixjwth may at any turn- U- alti-ml hy 1m* c nlraiRr into M)i' situation 
of now (‘cononiic cjr social factors of a «litTcrt*nt sort t(> those which l»av(* during 

that past |>erio(l which the* equation covers, 'the ^Hjpulation may he slimulalcd to start upon 
a new cycle of growth or slighter but still in Kind ni‘\v fm tors may alter sunnwhal the upjM’ir 
limiting value of the pro.sent cyele.’* 

lu certain instances, however, the logistic luirvi' ealeulntiMl by Inin ^ives 
astonishingly closer approximations to the jiopulation .ietiiaily recorded 
later. For the United States ol America in IIKIO, for instanet*, a eurvt? 
worked out befon* the C(‘nsiis of 1920 suggeslc'd a population within 5 fx'r 
1,000 of that actually enumerated. 

84. The logistic curve applied to Bengal, rhne dirvt s of i^arl’s 

logistic type have been fitted to the census populatimi of Bcaigal and t.he 
population calculated from them is givi n in stal* iiient \o. J-i’; . i.ore it 
is compared with the observed population. Thv first is llu' (Mpjath o v\('rked 
out by Mr. P. «l. (h'ifiiths, and it was hop.cd to give in an apixunlix 

brief notes on tlie method by w'hich it was (*al**uh'.1(‘d. Ififiienltii's in setting 
up the rather eomplieatcHl matliomatiejil formula* involvrsl however have 
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prevented this. Briefly the method consists in fitting a curve of the 
required type to three of the rcconled ce nsus figures and tlnm adjusting it 
by successive approximations to all the riK:or(letl figures. The detsired 
approximation is one in which the- algehraie sum of differences betw(*(*n the 
calculated and the actually recorded populations is nil arid the sum of th(^ 
squares of these differences is a minimum. Mr. (Iriffiths’ curve was w'(;rk(*d 
out for the population actually rccordeil in Bengal treating the int(*rval 
between each census count as being (‘.xac tly ten years and assuming that a 
negligible error only was introduced by this tn^atment and by neglecting to 
make an adjustment for change of area. For the other two calculations 
the recorded census population was adjusted to represt^nt the estimated 
population in the area now constituting Bengal on the 1st March of each 
census year after 1881 and on the 1st March 1871. In making this 
calculation it weus assumed that the population between any two "ensus years 
changed at a uniform rate and that the rate of change between March 1871 
and the date of the census in 1872 was the same as between 1 872 and 1881 . In 
arriving at the third equation allowance has been made for a small factor 
which Mr. Griffiths has noted as being disregarded in his calculation. The 
equations give a curve of reasonable fit and the last shown is the most accurate 
approximation for the observations in so far as the algebraic sum and the 
sum of squares of differences between the observed and calculated population 
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at all consiis voars from IHSl to 1931 is less with this equation than with the 
other two, whilsi lor all va^ars ineliiding 1871 the sum of the differences is 
least and the siim of their s<jiiares not indeed least but veiy near to it. 

S5. General tendencies of population grourth and upper limit of popu- 
lation suggested. On tin* tlrsi e(|nation the rale o! increase was being 
suecessivf'ly enlianeed till ISSl wfien it began to d(‘cline and the maximum 
population wmild he about 71 millions, whie.li would be practieall}’^ attained 
in 2003 A.I). On the tfiinl eci nation the point of ina.ximum iiKueasc was 
passed in 1872, lli(‘ rale of gro w Ih is also diminishing and a maximum popula- 
tion of about l)Sj milli<jjis would bo expected whii^h would be approximately 
n'aeluMi in 2D7() .\.l). On neither equation is any lower limit of population 
implied, /.f\, the (‘([nations do not suggest that the present cycle of population 
grou'^th began at any delinit(‘ period, although on the third equation Bengal 
should have had a pojmlation of not less than two millions in 1668 A.D, 

86 . The logistic curve applied to the Muslim and Hindu population. - 

Mr, (irilTiths also lilted curves to the population of Muslims and Hindus 
and ol)taini‘d tin* n’sulls shown in statement No. 1-18 below'. The 
eorrespondenee of th(‘S(‘ ligures, particularly for Hindus, is not so close as 
is obtained by th(^ (‘(piation for the total population, but the Muslim (‘([nation 
gives a reasona))l(^ lit for th«' years 1881 to 1921. 'rh(‘ total maximum popula- 

tion towards wlii h tin* equations suggest that eacfi community is temding 
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would for Muslims about 32 millions and for Hindus about 23^ millions ; 
in aggr(*gate thcsi* ligures fall short by 14 to 29 millions of tlie upper asymp- 
totic j)opulation (‘alculatcd for all communities. The Muslim and Hindu 
equations imply that the [)oint at which the rat(5 of increascj e(ias(‘d to be 
successively greater than in previous decades was passed in about 1886 by 
th(i Muslims and 1812 by the Hindus wdio are now approaching a stathmary 
[)opulation. In any case the implication is that the Hindu community is 
further along its pr(\s(‘nt grow th cycle than the Muslim : in other words that 
it is approaching it' >M;»\inMim wdiilst by comparisons the Muslim community 
is still ra[)idly growing. It is possible to find a suggested explanation, if this 
is actually triuj, in the fact that Muslims live mainly in llu? healthier n^gions 
of b]ast<‘rn Bengal and Hindus in the less healthy and less progressive portions 
of West Bengal : but it would he interesting if similar calculations have bcjen 
made, to know whcth(*r the implication arises also in the case of other 
provinces. 

87, Estimate of population in 1941^ — The equations for total populations 
sugg(‘st a ])opulation of Iwtween 53 and 53J millions in 1941. The communal 
equations a[)p(‘ar (and Mr. (Irifliths holds them) to be inappropriate. Equa- 
tions of a more complicated form might give closer correspondence with the 
observed census figures, but the (Calculation involves very great labour, they 
might give no better estimates for the future and in any case they are scarcely 
worth making in view of the fact that only seven counts are on record. For 
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the future all that can be said is that if the tvp(' of ecpialion used is a})j)licable 
to popidation growth and if the conditions inHiu'ncing population growth in 
Bengal over the period to which it has been appli(‘<l continue sub.stantially 
unchanged for the future, the estimates of t()tal |)o|)ulation made' h\ use of 
the equations deduced should repre.stait the population to lu* expected. Tlu^ 
equations themselves sufier however by being titted to sv) few observed counts 
and the conditions intlucncing po]>ulation growth cannot i)c ])rcdiclcd and 
arc difticult to discover if a ehange in the evcie sugg(*sts tlu'ir exislenct*. Tims 
after the formation of tlie Gerniaii Em})ire and the institution of tlu^ pr(‘seiit 
constitutions in Japan, Pearl found tliat tlie cyele of growth was as it waTc 
speeded up and Germany and Japan starling from the i)opiilati(ai of that 
critical time took a h^ap forward and eoiitinued their eyeh' as if they had 
been at an earlier stage when growth was rnor(' rapid. It is by no means 
impossible that constitutional change mav liave a similar eth'ct in Bengal 
and may affect the different communities to a different (h'gree. 

88. Gan Bengal support a larger population? -Tlu^ jHospect or even 

the possibility of so considerable an increase in a po})iilation aln‘ady one of 
the densest in the world may lead to a])j)rehonsion that tht^ population of 
Bengal is rapidly approaching numbers which cannot be sustained at any 
reasonable standard of living upon the means of subsistence \\hi:5h 
Bengal can produce for long. If population actually' does increase according 
to some such law as that illustrated by the logistic* ( urve Die fact tliat consi- 
derable increases are inevitable makes the apprehension futile. Bearl himsiJf 
has pointed out that this iiKivitablc increase Tit*ed not necessarily increase? 
the misery in the world since first tliis result has not happened ii}) to the 
present, secondly — 

“ the orderly evolution of Imman knowledge juMlifies ns in nKsuining that acience will keep 
pace in discovering mcaiiH of cxf)anding opportunities of ha])py hutnan suhsisUjnce.^’ 


and thirdly the human organism is itself adaptable? to an ext(mt not 
yet imagined. It cannot be denied that a largt* pai t of the jiopnlation 
of Bengal lives at a very low level of subsistc^nee, and that any 
increase of population must lead to increased distress unless the ])ot(Mitialities 
of the province are devclopefl. What is suggested here is that those 
potentialities arc su(;h that pes.siinism as to the futun; condition of its popula- 
tion if considerable increases take place is not noeossarily justified. Like 
the rest of India Bengal is notable for its undeveloped resources and the 
incfliieiency with which such resources as it has are exploited. The soil is 
probaWy unlikely to deteriorate further and tlic general opinicin about areas 
such as Bengal, where scanty manuring nec(*ssilates small crops, is that a 
dead level of yield was reached long ago and is conditioned by the latc* at 
which plant food constituents are made availabh? by weathering. The 
cultivator in Bengal practically never enriches the soil with any manure and 
the use of manures togetluir' vvith an improvement in th(? implements of 
agriculture which would then be rendered possible WQui<i probably increase 
enormously the outimt of the soil. It has been *estimatcd that improved 
methods would result in a reasonable ex p(Jctatioii of increased food output 
of 30 per cent, throughout the whole of India. Thaiv is no doubt that any 
additional labour required under a more intensive form of cultivation could 
easily be obtained since the agrkmlturist in Bengal on the whole 
probably works less than agriculturists in almost any other jjart of 
the world. Subsidiary table I also shows that of the total area cultivable 
only 67 per cent, is now actually under cultivation. If the total cultivable 
area were brought under cultivation and if improved methods of cultivation 
yielding an increase of 30 per cent, over the present yield were adopted it 
is clear from a fsimple rule of three calculation that Bengal could support at 
its present standard of living a population very nearly twice as large as that 

♦Q. Clarke — Proceedings of the XV I Ith Indian Science Conference. 
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recorded in 1931. Fresh'sreas in course of time will be brought under 
cultivation as lands on the Bay of Bengal accrete and reach a stage suitable 
for cultivation. Even at present it is clear that by far the majority of the 
food stuffs consumed in Bengal are locally produced. During 19^1931, 
taking only grains, pulses and flour, salt, sugar and spices, provisions and 
oilman’s stores Bengal imported goods of the value of Rs. 821 lakhs and 
exported goods of the value of 281 lakhs. But the balance of trade 
during the same year amounted to Bs. 34,52*41 lakhs or more than three 
times the aggregate export and import trade. The sea-borne trade of Calcutta 
is not confined to goods originating in or meant exclusively for Bengal, but 
in the year 1930-1931 jute, tea and hides contributed 77^ per cent, of the 
total and Bengal contributed all the jute, nearly all the hides and a very 
considerable part of the tea. It is consequently clear that the favourable 
balance of trade to a very small extent only was dissipated outside Bengal 
and that the balance itself provides sufficiently for an enormously increased 
importation of food stuffs were it necessary to import them at any time. Not 
only agriculture but also industry is at present in Bengal practically in its 
infancy. Reviewing production in India a '"Bengali writer in 1924 came to 
the conclusion that the — 

“ outstanding feature of the productive system of India is its inefficiency which is shown 
by the great wastage of resources on the one hand and the lower productivity of the industiies 

on the other It is insufficient production to which is duo India’s poverty, both absolute 

and relative The lack of capital is partly responsible for the present low productivity. . 


. . . .but. . . .could not be regarded as the fundamental cause of insufficient production 

in India Insufficient production is the result of inefficient labour, i.e., lack 


of capacity on the part of the people to mobilise the physical, intellectual and moral forces of 
the country and to organise land and capital effectively for national production.” 

Improvement in methods of production both agricultural and industrial 
should, therefore, very easily make possible the subsistence of such an 
increased population as is suggested by the figures already discussed and the 
considerations deduced in this paragraph also make it possible to hope that 
such an increase of population may be attended with a very considerable 
increase in the material condition of the people and in the stendard of 
living. It is clear at lesust that it is not yet time to indulge in gloomy fore- 
bodings on the grounds that Bengal is over-populated, provided full use is 
made of the available Fesoiu*ces of the country by improved methods. 

89. Extravagurt metliods of population incroaso aro a practical 
proMom. — final problem suggested by the growth of population in Bengal 
concerns the enormous wastage of life with which that growth is achieved. It 
is clear that what is of importance in population growth is the rate of 
increment. A high rate of increment can be achieved by a relatively low 
birth rate if the death rate is also low, whilst on the contrary a comparatively 
low rate of increase results from even a high birth rate if the death rate also 
is high. Considerations adduced in chapter IV show that actually both 
the birth rate and the death rate in Bengal are very high and that there is 
consequently an appalling wastage of reproductive energy in maintaining 
the present increase of population. If the logistic theory of population 
growth is correct a retarded rate of increase is inevitable at the upper stages 
of the cycle of growth until finally a population is reached which to all intents 
and purposes is stationary. France in Euro^ where there is a notoriously 
low birm rate probably illustrates this position best but an f exhaustive 
enquiry into the Arab population of Algiers sumested to Pearl that the 
retardation of the rate of increase is in general effected at the upper stages 
of the population growth b^ decrease bow in the birth rate and in the deatii 
rate, ^e Arab population of Algiers showed both a decrease in the 
birth rate which could not be ascril^ to any voluntary measures and a 
decrease in the death rate which equally could not be ascribra to improvement 
in public health measures since the traditional customs of the Arabs offer 
the utmost possible resistance to any changes in their habits idiioh would 
Improve sanitary conditions. Atteqipto to effect a retardation oi tiie rate 

Kaata Du — ProkueUon «•» India, 
iBiilogif tif PeptiaHon Qnvih. 
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of increase by voluntary limitation of the birth rate are almost certainly 
doomed to failure particularly in Bengal. They are repugnant to common 
sentiment in this country, the methods adopted are so expensive as to bo 
beyond the roach of the great majority of the inhabitants and it is probably 
true to say that there arc as yet none which can be relied upon as bein^ 
absolutely certain and satisfactory. Figures for the different strata Oi 
society adduced in the appendix to chapter IV show that there is no evidence 
to believe that contraceptive measures are uscjd by the upper classes or those 
engaged in professions and the liberal arts ; and it is certain that they are 
not practised al all in < he lower strata of society. What appears to happen, 
if the analogy of Western Europe may bo accepted, is that a decre^e 
in the birth rate is inevitably followed at some period by a corresponding 
decrease in the death rate. It is clear also that fertility in western countries 
decreases with the increase of wealth and intellectual interests. It is therefore 
possible to expect that a reduction of the birth rate by the adoption of 
improved measures of public health accompanied by an improvement in 
the standard of living, an increase in the spread of education and perhaps 
principally by a further emancipation of women and their introduction to 
spheres of usefulness and activity from which they are now in Bengal 
generally debarred by social custom and by the institution of purdah will 
in due course result in a decrease in the birth rate corresponding with the 
decrease in the death rate which it is the object of public health measures 
to bring about. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Mean density (persons per square mile), culUvaMe and cutthraled 
areas, irr^on, rainfall, and distribution of erops by districts. 



1 

BENGAL 

2 

616 

8 "■ 

71-2 

4 

47 7 

6 

67-6 

0 

14 1 

7 

3-6 

8 

7B-8 

74'S 

10 

72B 

11 

5-3 

12 

10 7 

13 

23 

14 

2B 

16 

6-3 

BDKDWAN DIVISION 

111 

711 

47 f 


1-3 

14 t 

17- 1 

Ml 

10 1 

t-0 

1-0 

1-0 

14 

t-3 

Burdwan 

fiS3 

82-3 

32 2 

S9 1 

16-1 

10 0 

65 0 

60 t 

88-1 

3-0 

0-4 

3-2 

2 0 

2 4 

BIrbham 

.. S&8 

870 

66 2 

62 0 

6-0 

10-0 

50 0 

40-1 

03 .6 

2-6 


1-7 

1-4 

0-0 

Bank II *w 

424 

60-4 

44-S 

68-7 

2-4 

22-1 

63-3 

62-7 

80 0 

4-.6 


1-4 

0-5 

8-7 

Mtdnaporo 

684 

80-6 

69-8 

74-3 

0-4 

7-3 

601 

68-0 

94-4 

1-9 

0-4 

0-6 

0-6 

8-2 

Hooghly 

088 

04 4 

sa-n 

61-2 

9 U 

10-7 

67 2 

64-3 

76 0 

2-4 

9-7 

2-7 

7-7 

2-5 

Howrah 

2.105 

HOH 

31-4 

58 0 

0 0 

10 

00 9 

06 6 

80-6 

4-8 

6-6 

6 4 

2-3 

1-4 

PRB8IDRNCY DIVISION 

III 

61-7 

31 1 

II 7 

11 I 

i 0 

11 1 

III 

71 0 

; 1 

0 0 

13 

1-0 

10 

ES'Pargnnai 

.MO 

4.60 

2a -8 

62 2 

8-0 


03-7 

03-1 

84-0 

a-4 

8-0 

2 1 

0-0 

1-S 

Nadia 

631 

7.6 U 

27-8 

37-0 

28-2 

07i2 

64-7 

.66 - 6 

74 5 

8-8 

0-4 

0 6 

1-2 

8-6 

Murahidahad 

060 

70-2 

.62 -1 

08-3 

17-2 

16-0 

65-4 

47-7 

03-7 

17 4 

8 7 

7 1 

0-4 

7 7 

Jeoaoro 

676 

64-7 

30-1 

6(l-6 

10 0 


02-4 

62-0 

70 8 

5 2 

11 0 

(I 3 

2-6 

4-2 

Khulna 

847 

43 2 

27 8 

64-4 

7 5 


72 6 

07-2 

80-0 

M 

8-7 

10 

0-6 

8-1 

BAJSnAHI DIVISION 

ilT 

III 

11 t 

13-1 

l-l 

11 

It 0 

Ml 

M-0 

7 1 

11 4 

It 

10 

7-0 

Rajahahl 

648 

80-6 

48-8 

60-4 

161 

14 

68-0 

67-0 

68 5 

11 6 

8 2 

3-0 

1-1 

7 0 

Dlnajnur 

Jalpalgurl 

446 

80-2 

42-1 

.62 5 



72-4 

70 1 

81-7 

1 3 

6 0 

0 .6 

4 2 

6-4 

336 

71-3 

30 -.6 

42-8 

12 8 

7-6 

143-0 

157 1 

63-4 

2-1 

6-0 

2 1 

21 8 

5-6 

Darjeeling 

204 

32-0 

21-2 

05-1 

7 0 

7-7 

121-7 

120-0 

18-1 

34 a 

2-S 

1-3 

31 2 

6-8 

Rangpur 

742 

80 5 

72 0 

83-8 



81-2 

81-0 

56 7 

4-0 

10-7 

14 

12-4 

6-8 

Bogra 

78.6 

80-4 

50 0 

04-8 

18-7 


iia-i 

06-0 

70 2 

5-4 

10-1 

0 0 

0-0 

6 6 

. Pabna 

796 

91 1 

79 .6 

87 2 

30 6 


60 7 

68-1 

61-3 

10-4 

IS 0 

0-1 

OH 

14-4 

Malda 

607 

HO-U 

51-7 

00 2 

0-4 

8-1 

60-1 

66-0 

07 6 

17 6 

6 4 

0 3 

0-6 

8 0 

COOCH BK1IAR STATR 

440 






123 0 

130-8 





. . 

, , 

DAfXlA DIVISION 

131 

71 1 

711 

II 3 

t3 • 

0 1 

•1 I 

71-1 

04 1 

4 0 

17-1 

4 1 

It 

8-1 

Dacca 

1.265 

84 0 

80-6 

04-8 

18-0 


74 -a 

71-0 

.63 4 

5-4 

22-4 

0-3 

1-H 

10-7 

Myroeoaingh 

823 

69-4 

59-2 

86-3 

44-H 

16 

80-1 

87-4 

61 7 

2 7 

20-8 

10 

0-0 

12-0 

Parlilpiir 

l.(K»3 

80 a 

78-1 

00-6 

10-5 


78-2 

00-5 

.66 2 

JO -7 

23 8 

4 2 

1-0 

5-1 

BakargaiiJ 

834 

Koa 

KfJ 2 

80-0 

7-3 


Oil 

00-0 

83 7 

3-3 

2-7 

8-1 

1-4 

0-8 

CHIlTAQONa DIVISION 

114 

II 3 

37 I 

It 1 

11 1 

• 4 

lot 1 

100-1 

77 4 

to 

10-4 

t-t 

0-7 

• 0 

Tipiiera 

1,197 

72-3 

00 2 

05 6 

28-2 


82 0 

80 5 

71 4 

3 7 

20-0 

0-4 

0-3 

3-8 

Nnakhali 

1.124 

82 -8 

70-3 

92-1 

67-5 


114-2 

104-0 

81-0 

3 2 

6-8 

0-8 

0-2 

3-6 

('hlttagong 

OOU 

64 a 

43 3 

79-8 

4-2 

1-6 

114-j 

114-6 

02-6 

0-5 

0-04 

0-84 

2 1 

4-02 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

4» 

4H 1 

0 a 

13-2 



09 7 

101-4 

48-6 

2 4 


2 3 

2-4 

44-4 

TRIPURA STATR 

93 






78-7 

02-2 








*f)lHirlct flKureii arn those piilijislioil l»y tlic Dirrrtot-iieiMTal of Uiisen'itorlps from records up to 1920. They are obtained by (a) averaging over the total period 
during which obaervatlona have been tHken nt any etatuin u;i to 1020 the annual rainfall of each stAtion for whirh there were records In 1920 for at leaetflvo 
yoara and <b) tailing an iiiiweiglitcd uritiiruetiral average of the a>uraKca thus computed for caih oliservation station within a distrH. 

Figurea for ail llotigal and for dliixloiis aru llie iiiiueigliied averagea of the figures mIiowii for the diHtrh'ta Inrliided. 

tFIgur.w fur diHtriete are cal(Milat,<<<i by taking nu unweighted arithmetical average of the flgiires publiehed yearly during 1921>.*I0 by the Director of Agriculture 
aa the district annual average rainfall. These distriit aiiiiiial averages are thcniiHslvca unweighted a ^eragea of the annual rainfall of all the observationa atations 
within tiie (llatrict for wlilcli noriiuil rainfall figures urc on record (see above). 

Vlgurca for ail Bengal and fur dlvlHioiis aie tiie nnuciglited uveragea of the flgurci shown for the districts Included. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. -Population density (persons per square mils) with variations per cent. 

by districts at each census, 1872>1931. 




Mi-nii 

dcnalty (iiemona per atiimrc mile). 



Variation per cent, of nopiilation (iiicrcaao 4 
dcrrcaBe >•) ilurliiB the uerlod. 

















1931. 

1921. 

1 i»n 

1901. 

1 1891. 

1 1881. 

1872. 

1921-31. 

|l011-21 

.|l9Ul-ll 

|lH91-()l 

|lM31-91.| 1872-81. 

1872 81. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 14 

16 

BENGAL 

SIS 

576 

563 

521 

484 

450 

422 

+7-3 

+2 8 

+8 0 

+7 7 

+7 5 +0-7 +47 85 

Wost Bongal 

ei8 

561 

611 

595 

555 

534 

545 

f7 4 

-4*9 

+ 2'0 

+7-2 

14-0 -2 0+13-71 

BUKDWAN DIVISION 

SIS 

Ml 

oil 

Ml 

IM 

134 

M6 

-i- 7-4 

- 4 0 

+ t 1 

+ 7-2 

4 4 0 -t-l 

+ 11 71 

Burdwan 

.683 

532 

5V2 

570 

Jil7 

518 

552 

f 9-8 

- 6-6 

+ 0 4 

+ lO-l 

- 0-£ - 6-2 

+ 0-8 

Blrbliiim 

6.68 

483 

634 

616 

460 

4.52 

4H6 

f 11-3 

- 9-4 

+ 3-7 

+ 130 

+ 0-8 - 7-0 

+ 10 7 

Bankurn 

424 

380 

431 

426 

408 

397 

370 

i 0 0 

-10-4 

+ 2 0 

i- 4-4 

4 2-7 + 7 6 

4- 14-0 

Mldnauore 

634 

.628 

.658 

6.62 

621 

498 

503 

4 6-0 

- 6-6 

+ 12 

f 6-0 

1- 4 6 - 1-1 

+ 10-1 

Hooghly 

9.38 

909 

OIH 

883 

870 

821 

942 

+ 3-2 

- 0-9 

+ 3 9 

T 1-4 

+ 6-1 - 12-9 

+ 0 1 

Howrah 

2,105 

1,882 

1,850 

1.068 

1,497 

1,324 

1.247 

+ 10-2 

+ 6-7 

+ 10-9 

+ 11-4 

+ 181 + 6-2 

+ 71 • 

Ooniral Bonf al 

566 

543 

541 

515 

459 

470 

425 

+7 0 

■♦0-4 

+ 5-1 +5-4 

+ 3 9 +10-5 

+ 36-4 

PRKSlllENUY DIVISION .. 

MS 

143 

141 

111 

400 

470 

426 

-1- 7-0 

+ ••• 

+ l-l 

+ 

+ 3-0 + 10-1 

+ 80 4 

24-Parganaa 

510 

611 

602 

429 

390 

549 

826 

410-4 

4 8-U 

+ 17 1 

+ 9 9 

+ 11-9 + 6-9 

+ 11 0 

CatcutU 

30.205 

43.2.31 

42,«7<l 

40,371 

32,491 

20,167 

30.143 

+ 11 1 

+ 1-.1 

+ 6-7 

+ 24-8 

+ 11-4 - 8-3 

+ 00 0 

Nadia 

631 

.635 

.68(1 

694 

686 

50.1 

636 

+ 2-3 

- 8-0 

- 2 4 

+ 1-6 

- 1-2 + 10-8 

+ 1-0 

Munhldabad 

666 

.695 

<M0 

622 

684 

672 

667 

+ 12-0 

+ 80 

+ 2 9 

+ 6-6 

4 2-0 + 10 

+ Iff 

Jesaore 

670 

593 

•kd 

620 

646 

66.1 

496 

- SO 

- 1-2 

- 8 0 

- 4-0 

- 2-6 + 38-6 

+ o-t 

Khulna 

347 

307 

288 

2(U 

248 

22S 

£21 

+ 10 7 

+ 6-7 

+ 9-1 

+ 6-4 

+ 9-0 + 3-2 

+ M-1 

Nartk Banial 

550 

536 

528 

489 

463 

444 

422 

+ 2-5 

+ 1-0+ 0-0+ 5-7+ 4-1 + 5-3 

+31 -1 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

il7 

143 

133 

403 

4M 

Ml 

4tl 

+ 2-7 

+ f 0 

+ It 

+ 6 2 

+ 4-T + 4-1 

+ 81-4 

Rajahahl 

648 

609 

600 

658 

649 

653 

643 

- 4-6 

+ 0-6 

+ 1-4 

+ 1-6 

- 0-8 + 1-9 

+ 0 1 

Dlnajpur 

Jalpmgurl 

Darjeeling 

445 

182 

4 28 

397 

376 

360 

362 

+ 2-6 

+ 10 

+ 7-7 

f 6-7 

+ 2-8 + 0-9 

+ tt-S 

336 

.319 

809 

too 

233 

IOh 

143 

+ 5-0 

+ 8*7 

+ 14 8 

+ 16-7 

+ 17 3 + 89 0 

+ 131 0 

204 

243 

228 

214 

192 

134 

82 

+ 13-0 

+ 6-5 

4 6-6 

+ 11 6 

+ 43-6 + 63-8 


Rangpur 

742 

717 

080 

610 

594 

603 

610 

+ 8-7 

+ 61 

+ 10-7 

+ 4-8 

_ 15 _ 2 6 

+ lf-7 

Bogra 

Pabna 

785 

760 

724 

628 

.562 

606 

472 

+ 8-6 

+ 6-6 

+ 15-2 

+ 11-8 

+ 11-3 + 7-0 

+ 00-8 

796 

828 

861 

847 

812 

782 

723 

+ 8-7 

- 2-7 

+ 0*5 

+ 4-8 

+ 8-0 + 8-8 

+ 10 0 

Malda 

597 

53H 

548 

481 

443 

887 

809 

+ 4-1 

- 1-8 

413-9 

+ 8-6 

+ 14-6 + to 

+ ISO 

COOCII BEHAR STATE 

44i 

4M 

4M 

434 

443 

431 

40T 

_ 03 

- 0-1 

4 46 

- t-1 

- 1-0 + 13-3 

+ 10-0 

Bail Bofifal 

666 

625 

577 

513 

403 

405 

352 +10 2 

+0-3 +12-4 

f 10 0 

+ 14 -5+11-7 

+60-1 

DACCA DIVISION 

•3S 

MO 

M9 

Hi 

Ml 

MO 

•11 

+ Of 

+ 7 1 

+ 11 4 

+ 0-6 

+130 + 14-0 

+ 08-8 

Dacca 

1.205 

1.148 

1,066 

962 

Mill 

762 

667 

+ 8-7 

+ 8-3 

+ 11-9 

+10-6 

+ 14-0 + 14-4 

+ OO-i 

Myinenalngh 

823 

776 

724 

627 

556 

489 

877 

+ 61 

+ 6-9 

+ 16-5 

+ 12-7 

+ 18-6 + 29-9 

+ 1170 

Varidpur 

1.003 

040 

005 

838 

786 

716 

668 

+ O-O 

+ 4-H 

+8-6 

+ 6'8 

+ 9-0 + 8-6 

+ ii-a 

BakarganJ 

834 

762 

095 

666 

616 

644 

640 

+ 12-0 

+ 8 2 

+ 6-0 

+ 6-4 

+ 18-8 + 0-7 

+ •7-2 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION .. 

IM 

111 

417 

410 

N3 

MO 

SOI 

+11 7 

+ t-l 

+ 11 • 

+11-6 

+17-4 + SI 

+ M-a 

Tippera 

Noa^t 

1,197 

1,072 

072 

S4S 

713 

606 

602 

+ 18-3 

+ 9-7 

+ 14-7 

+1S'8 

+ 17-7 + 7-0 

+ii4-a 

1,124 

972 

702 

604 

614 

400 

611 

+ 16-9 

+ 18-0 

+ 14-0 

+ 131 

+28-0 - 8-8 

+ 108-0 

Chittagong 

099 

645 

606 

643 

618 

664 

462 

+ 11-6 

+ 6 8 

+ 11-6 

+ 4-0 

+18-0 + 0-4 

+ 10-4 

Chittagong Hill Tracta 

48 

34 

30 

24 

21 

20 

14 

+28-9 

+18-6 

+ 88-8 

+16-8 

+ 6-6 + 46-0 

+101-6 

TRIPURA STATE 

03 

74 

•0 

41 

M 

tl 

i 

+II0 

+III 

+S86 

+ ll'1 

+4S'7 +171-2 

+164-7 

SIKKIM 

36 

St 

31 

21 

11 

•• 


t-34-4 

>-7-1 +40-0 +03*0 

.. .. 

•• 
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SUB$IDIARY TABLE lll.-Aorasate area and population of poliM>ttation$ dasslfled by 
districts according to density of population (persons per square mile), 1931. 

lYoTi. — Ttt 9 proportion p<*r cont. Mrlilftii the an*a and population of rarh itruup Iwar to tho totnl arc irlvcn In italfrs below tlir altsoliiti* ilirnrt's for the 
Provino«> and tho natural dlvlNiona. 


natural and admlnlRtrative dl vision, dUt rict 
and state. 


Under iriO. 


Area. I Population. 


. 100 - 450 . 


I i’opulotUm. 


BENQAL 
WMl BtngBl 

DUftDWAN DIV|8!0:4 

Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Banknra . 

Mldnaimfh 

HooBtily 

Howrah 

OtntrBl Btngal 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

24-rnrRanna 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Mursiiidabad 

Jeasorc 

Khulna 

Ntrlh Btngtl 

RAJSHAUl DIVISION 
Kajahahl 
DInaJpur 
Jalpaigurl 
Darjeeling 
Ranapur 

?;Ri 

Malda 

COOCH BEHAH STATE 

Ebb! EtngBl 

DACCA DIVISION 
Uaeea 

Mymensingh 

Farldpiir 

DakargunJ 

CHITTAOONO DIVISION 
TIppera 
Noakiiuli 

Chltiagong 

Cliittugontf Hilt (iiut0 
TRIPURA STATE 

SIKKIM 


Natural and ndmiiilsl rat I ve division, dlnlrlct 
atui ^late. 


12,602 507,240 

jii to 


4,643 1,125,607 


BENEAL 
Wilt Btfigtl 

BVRDWAN DIVISION 


370,426 

4-4 


15,060 

1H2 

4,110 

29 4 

4,111 

29 4 


6,748,260 

11 .1 

1,673,987 

M-y 

1.I7MB7 

1H2 


7,867,074 

IS - 4 

1,875.300 

91-7 

91 7 






n 2 :i 

220.753 

1 070 

647.23.1 





I7H 

77.1170 

94M 

50:1.019 



AIM 

Sl»..'i.K| 

l.rtHT 

«77.3I9 

474 

2:1.5.08.5 



1.005 

2S0.H4.*» 

l.frJH 

5(I2,H(N) 

HTC, 

406,301 







223 

124.742 

3.805 

5,959 

4a 

97,300 

2,000 

071.300 

4,805 

2,504,7a 

2t-3 

0 00 

2*5 

to 

14-H 

9-7 

29 9 

94- 

3,881 

1,888 

448 

87,308 

t,808 

878,310 

4,801 

t.104,740 

21-3 

0 OH 

2*5 

in 

14 H 

9 7 

29-9 

94- 

inns 

7.55 

44S 


1,014 

344.112 

544 

301,101 






3l7..54i 

1.300 

OS 3 .rt.i 2 





ilH 

ri2..11S 

OSH 

3nrt,«43 






241. i«: 

077 

4SM,2I7 

2.202 

r.,2oi 



.59 

23,2.52 

l,2,iA 

066.355 

173 

13,362 

2,038 

473,270 

5,042 

2,203,130 

4.002 

2,510,909 


8,024 487,010 

2M-2 9-3 


473,»78 

8,081 

1,804,813 

4,334 

f.118,818 


mi9 

362,020 

1,103 

.^•00,096 

27.440 

I.9H.5 

7rt7.(>rt9 

1,427 

691,742 

22S.«28 

j.;t».5 

4S4.rtrtl 

.539 

270,008 

lM7,rt2:* 

211 

74, .5.52 






70H 

.104.778 




iin 

.50.775 


1H.5 

»4,sio 

111 

72.472 

29..5Srt 

437 

lfll.411 

.100 

100,700 


TOO 

188,813 

888 

981.173 

175.653 

2,405 

002,753 

1,985 

096,037 

i 0 

Hi 

4-7 

«-5 

d. 

39,887 

1,131 

488,807 

1,880 

834,888. 


I7» 

76.i>S2 

*.’.59 

1 : 11 , .593 

32 .'.67 

:i90 

159,270 

1.219 

rt07,lMm 


l»5H 

25:1.55.5 

202 

90.VIO 

39,813 

1,984 

181, M8 

308 

181,188 


122 

53.722 

171 

84.6irt 

:i5.i.:ii:f 

1.142 

4.50.221 

134 

70,062 


rtOO-750. 

7.5 

IL'IIMI. 

IHMI 

1,0.50, 

1.0.50 mid uver. 

1 I'uptlliitlnn. 

Area. 

1 I'fU'illatlMli 

Ar<'H. 1 

I'opilliitliiii. 

A 1 1*11 

1 l'ii|Mlllltl(t|l. 

Ji 

12 

13 

14 


JO 

17 

7,149,003 

8,780 

7,178,755 

4,605 

4,315,002 

11,374 

17,170,331 

) 14 0 

to 0 

It 1 

.t 4 

S-4 

U-7 

.J.i h 

1.034,506 

964 

799,785 

560 

525,982 

MO 

1,858,123 

\ IS 9 

h-V 

9-2 

4 0 

r,-l 

d-A- 

21 5 

1,134,&0« 

884 

788,781 

180 

818,881 

848 

1,818,181 


Ihinlw.Tii 

Blridiuin 

Banknra 

MldnaiMire 

Hooghly 

Howrali 

Otnlrtl Bongal 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

24-ParKanna 

(Calcutta 

Nadia 

Kuraliidabad 

JcRMiro 

Khulna 

North Btngtl 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 
Rajahalit 
DInaJpur 
Jalpaiauri 
Darjeeling 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabiia 
Baida 

COOCH BEHAR STATE 

Bail Bf ngal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

l^mDalngb 

Farldpur 

BaJuuganJ 

CHITAOONO DIVISION 


CbKtagOBB BUI TiacU 
TBIFUBA BTATB 

SIKKIM 


2,875 1.911,932 

Id- I IS 9 

},87S 1,911 931 

tlhl IS 9 

:it2.s*iv 


2,189 1,776,992 

12-2 17 6 

1,181 1,n8,t8t 

1 -J 2 17 0 

•JiW 2.Vi,iri2 


349,443 

.1-4 

348,443 

3 4 


1,488,418 

24 0 
i,i(ii.;t:i:i 
1 , 1 '.III , 734 


3,250 

2,129,945 

2,509 

2,069,603 

1,074 

1,029,491 

703 

832,327 

l.i 9 

' 1 S -9 

12-2 

IX’4 

3-2 

9-1 

Ji 

7- 

3,910 

1,198,848 

t,88t 

1,000,803 

1,874 

1,098,481 

703 

819,317 

2HI 

170,107 

222 

184,492 

106 

101,983 

15 

31,241 

424 

•jm irti 













40 

44,000 

i.2:ii 

S37.050 


797 .oi i 

550 

510,822 

4H 

.55,212 

'422 

270,0.57 

(W>3 

49«.:>3r, 



243 

201,052 

43.5 

k7 1,100 

.530 

422, 9HH 

171) 

176,268 

,367 

437,720 

474 

;i00,o01 

196 

104,674 

248 

231,426 



2,198 

1,472,620 

3.121 

2,535,476 

2,521 

2,413,086 

8,M7 

11,080,428 

7-2 

0’!f 

10-2 

12 0 

H-9 

U 4 

29-9 

54- 

1,191 

1,418,817 

M8t 

1,100, 488 

1,888 

1,010.189 

8,114 

7,987,887 

l.iO 

103.049 

278 

219, •<•6 

274 

2Ri,0O8 

1,589 

2.04I).7N0 

Hid 

.51 1, .532 

1,168 

980.715 

797 

7.52,.iM0 

1.726 

2,050,582 

&HS 

4<NI 67S 

479 

379,002 

847 

832,771 

942 

1.243,163 

670 

.167,676 

769 

010,003 

271 

163,602 

1,067 

1,347,412 

71 

9 

s 

430 

144.IN 

131 


l,811 

4,711,138 


12M 

10 :), 269 

4.50 

466,1:12 

1.U1U 

2.548,334 





100 

150.675 

1,0.59 

1,411,900 

77 

68.4S3 

sii 

241,721 

207 

187,827 

504 

761,298 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.- Variatton of population in BrHMi Torritory accorthig to 
rotums of vital statittics compand with tlio cmms ntomti 

NoTB.— Krofu liii-t tnl'ic tho ChitUgong Htl! Tracto aro oxuludeJ no no returnn of vital oeeamneaa an kept theii!. 


NoMinil nii<l mlinliilMratlvp dlvlNloa, 
Jirttrict niid otiiti*. 


Front lot January IS2L to end of December 1990. 

ToUl of 

blriha. I dcalha. I Births. I Deaths. i Actual nos. I Ratio per mlUe. 


Btcen (+ ) or deflctency (~) of 
reported births over reported 
deatiu. 


I 


BEHaAL Brltiih Tarritory* 

1 3.255, 3SS 

11,751,185 

255 

253 

-r 

1.453,454 

+ 

32 

West Bang al 

t, 416,285 

2,057,558 

305 

257 

+ 

345,557 


43 

nUKDWAN DIVISION 

t.41S,tlf 

2.997.188 

309 

187 

+ 

841,997 

+ 

43 

Burdwan.. 

421.049 

381.987 

205 

200 

+ 

42,050 

+ 

20 

Hirbhuin 

320,771 

243,709 

385 

288 

+ 

82,972 

+ 

07 

Bankiira 

3ai,70M 

272,905 

945 

207 

+ 

79,403 

+ 

78 

Midnaporr 

70U.itS3 

044,010 

280 

242 


125,073 

+ 

47 

Hooghly . . 

274.849 

271.302 

266 

251 

+ 

3,451 

h 

4 

Hi>wrali 

2(W,847 

254,005 

270 

255 

+ 

14.782 

i- 

15 

Oantral Bingal 

2,65S.I38 

2,821,451 

282 

275 

+ 

40,354 


4 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

t,M9.93l 

2.911,411 

tif 

171 

+ 

40.394 

+ 

4 

24-Parganas 

0U5,13S 

573,045 

2.10 

218 

+ 

81,193 

+ 

12 

Calriitta . . 

10.*i.7ni 

322,1)7 

216 

355 

— 

120,356 


130 

Nadia 

4HM,044 

473,715 

320 

819 

+ 

14,029 

+ 

10 

Munhidalmd 

.•i in, 521 

302.404 

411 

311 

+ 

127,117 

+ 

100 

Jpssore 

430,4.14 

514,207 

269 

290 

— 

77,773 


40 

Khulna 

423,337 

352,003 

201 

242 

+ 

71,274 

■f 

40 

Ntrth Bangalt 

3.052.503 

2,m,235 

255 

255 

+ 

115,554 

+ 

11 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION.. 

1.092,903 

t.979,t39 

299 

tti 

+ 

119,194 


11 

Rajshahl 

475,977 

514,782 

.119 

.140 

_ 

80,403 


27 

Diiialpur 

571,887 

647,766 

335 

321 

+ 

24,122 

+ 

14 

Jalpalgiirl 

302.400 

204,199 

323 

282 

+ 

88,830 

+ 

41 

Darjeidlng 

04,6V 1 

04,437 

335 

334 

+ 

134 

+ 

1 

Raiigpur 

718,780 

077,779 

287 

270 


41,001 

4- 

17 

Bogra 

257.528 

247,008 

246 

238 

+ 

10,400 

+ 

10 

Pabna • . 

348,603 

360,328 

261 

259 


10,705 

— 

8 

Malda . . 

323,728 

270,047 

328 

275 

+ 

52,781 

+ 

58 

Bait Btngalt 

8,5n.375 

4,115,637 

272 

221 

+ 

557,735 

+ 

51 

DACCA DIVISION 

3,l9t.M4 

t.919,T19 

273 

ttl 

+ 

893, 120 

+ 

48 

Dacca • • 

858,020 

007,230 

274 

228 

+ 

168,708 

+ 

61 

Myinensingh . . • • 

1,235,055 

1.021,451 

255 

211 

+ 

218,004 

-1- 

44 

Farldpur • • 

034,844 

607.207 

282 

252 

+ 

07,547 

+ 

80 

Daksrgani 

776,0.10 

03.1,76^ 

200 

242 

•f 

148.184 

+ 

54 

CHITTAOONO DIVISION* 

1,i74.itt 

1.199,99l 

279 

109 

+ 

174,011 

H- 

14 

Ttppcra . . 

Nuakhall 

017,403 

402,722 

225 

109 

+ 

164,771 

+ 

60 

475,171 

350,082 

323 

288 

4- 

126.080 

+ 

85 

Chittagong 

481,848 

387,097 

209 

240 

+ 

04.751 

+ 

69 


From eenaua of IBth 


From lath March 1921 to end of Fcbnury 1991. 


Maroh 1921 to eenmu 
of 20th February 


Natural and administrative division, 
district and state. 


1991. 



Ratio per mllle of 
population enumerated 
In 1021 

Kxcees ( f ) or deOcleU' 

Exeost(+)orde0- 

Total number of reported 

cyC ') of reported 
births over rerputed 
deaths 

ciency (— } of the 
population enumerat- 
ed In 1981, 



births. 

deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Actual nos. 

Ratio per 
mllle. 

Actual DOS. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


BENBAL Brlttoh TorrHary* . . 

13,155,258 

11,513,595 

253 

250 

+ 

1,642,700 

-f 

33 + 3,372,010 + 

72 

Wilt Bongtl 

2,452,254 

2,021,359 

255 

251 


385,555 

+ 

47 

+ 

655,647 

■f 

74 

BURDWAN DIVISION 

i.491.194 

1,991,399 

too 

Ml 


390,I99 

+ 

07 

4- 

I90,M7 

+ 

74 

Burdwan 

421,785 

372,104 

203 

259 

+ 

40,541 

+ 

84 

■1' 

140.928 

4- 

08 

BIrbbutii . . 

820,116 

238,844 

886 

282 

+ 

87,271 

+ 

103 

4- 

05,820 

4- 

113 

Bankura 

350,004 

200,000 

348 

202 

+ 

83,308 

4 

81 

4- 

01,780 

4- 

00 

Mldnapore 

705,035 

028,510 

288 

230 

+ 

130,525 

4- 

52 

4- 

132,438 

-1- 

60 

lIoiHihly • . 

272,004 

205,483 

262 

240 

+ 

7,201 

4- 

0 

4- 

84,113 

4- 

32 

llowrah 

200,501 

240,692 

207 

250 

-I- 

10,800 

4- 

17 

4- 

101,404 

4- 

102 

Oontral Bmgil 

2,554,317 

2,574,443 

251 

n2 

+ 

79374 

+ 

5 

+ 

552,156 

+ 

75 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

1.114,317 

1,874,443 

111 

272 

+ 

79,174 

4- 

9 

4- 

00t,1M 

4- 

79 

24‘Parganaa 

004,040 

557,030 

280 

212 

+ 

47.010 

+ 

18 

4- 

255,082 

4 

104 

Calcutta • • 

106,822 

318,501 

£10 

851 

— 

122,780 

— 

185 

4- 

119,470 

f 

111 

Nadia 

485.145 

462,577 

820 

311 

+ 

82,608 

4 

15 

4- 

34,934 

4- 

28 

Mutahldabad 

517,3.34 

386,970 

410 

800 

+ 

130,884 

4- 

104 

4- 

140,490 

4- 

120 

Jessore 

430,859 

501,479 

260 

291 

— 

70,020 


41 

— 

51,055 

— 

80 

Khulna 

421,117 

847,820 

200 

239 

+ 

78,201 

+ 

61 

4- 

157,178 

4- 

107 

North Btngilt 

3,059,175 

2,043,840 

2N 

255 

+ 

118,335 

+ 

11 

+ 

211,525 + 

17 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION.. 

8,989,179 

t.MI,949 

199 

198 

+ 

118,139 

4- 

11 

4- 

211,020 

4- 

17 

Rajshahl 

408,842 

508,000 

316 

841 

— 

30,104 

— 

26 

— 

08,320 


40 

Plnajpur 

503,005 

541,340 

830 

.SI 7 

+ 

21,740 

4- 

18 

4- 

43,537 

4* 

26 

JalpaMurl 

300,159 

260,622 

821 

278 


39,587 

4- 

48 

4- 

47,088 

4- 

60 


04,060 

03,118 

836 

.320 

+ 

1,543 

4- 

0 

4- 

38,887 


130 

Raugpur 

700.844 

071,748 

283 

268 

+ 

87,500 

4- 

16 

4- 

01,670 

4- 

87 


255,000 

244,208 

244 

2.S3 

+ 

11,701 

4- 

11 

4- 

87,097 

4- 

86 

Pabna • . 

347,540 

854,872 

250 

250 


7,382 


8 

4- 

51,804 

4- 

87 

Malda 

310,644 

200,835 

824 

274 

+ 

40,700 

4- 

60 

4- 

41,867 

4- 

41 

EMtBMgllt 

0,077,552 

4,073,945 

272 

215 

+ 1,053.74t 

+ 

54 

+ 1 

1,532,344 

+ 

•1 

DACCA DIVISION 

3.498.90i 

i,BI4,981 

172 

221 

+ 

•99,M7 

4- 

41 

4- 

1,9ft7AM 

4- 

H 

Daoea 

854,807 

000,124 

274 

221 

+ 

104.083 

4- 

63 

4- 

276.041 

4- 

67 

M ymenslngh 

1,280,028 

1,014,810 

250 

210 

+ 

221,716 

4- 

40 

4- 

208.043 

4- 

61 

Farldpur 

028,812 

660,151 

270 

247 

+ 

70,061 

4- 

32 

4- 

142,906 

4- 

64 

BakarganJ 

775,803 

024,070 

290 

238 

+ 

161,787 

4- 

55 

+ 

886,271 

+ 125 

CHITTAOONO DIVISION* 

IA94,194 

i.liiAM 

172 

M4 

+ 

39MI9 

4- 

65 

4- 

7MAI4 

4-ISi 

TIppera 

019,288 

450,026 

220 

100 

+ 

162,613 

+ 

00 

4- 

804376 

4- 


Noakhall 

482.036 

347,807 

827 

280 

-f- 

1M.108 

4- 

01 

4- 


4- 


Chittagong 

482,911 

384.793 

800 

289 

+ 

06,118 

4- 

01 

+ 

156,616 

+ 

116 


■xeludlng OhlttaiOBg HUl Traoto. 


t Iseladliig Ooooh Bkhir State. % InlfidiDg Tkipata State. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Variation Sy naturiU divisions in tho affr^ato population In 
polico>stations {rouped accordini to their population density (number of persons per square 
mile) at the beyinninc of the decade 1911-21 and 1921-31. 

(NOTI. — Flgurea tor lBll-1921 arc roprodiircd frum SiilieMInry Tnblo VI to Cluipicr 1 of 11m* RrjMirt In the rcnsiis of Iiuiiii. 1W2I, > nl. V, I'nrt 1 ) 


(B) Actual variation. 


Natanl Divielon. 


BENQAL 

Went Bengal 
Central Bengal 
North Bengal 
East Bengal 


Variation (iivreasi* i-. deerfane -) In the aegreuatp iN>tiiiliilii>n of imlli'f-MtaltonH having at the 
iH'glniilng of the deeadi* a iMi|iiilatiou deiiHity (nuinhcr of iH-raoiiH iK-r aiiiiari mile) uf 


ri»n 1U21 

,1921-1U31 
r 101MP21 
L 1021 -loai 
r IBl 1-1021 

[ 1B21-IB31 

r 10111021 

L 1021*1031 

r 1011-1021 

L 1021-1031 


Under ir»0. 

150 

3UU. 

300—450. 

450-000. 

000- -7;iO. 

1 .'Ml 000. joOO- 1.0.50. 1 

1 ,050 and 
over. 

3 


4 


ft 

0 

7 

8 0 

10 

t 146,299 

' -1 

24.355 

, - 

76,155 

i -190,191 

1 1 59,345 f 328.930 { 164.980 

1 831,023 

M61.615 

I 246,635 

1 426,020 

1269,133 

+ 400,381 

1 308,077 t 310,400 

t 1,326,678 



13,003 

- 

223,010 

IH0.0H2 

- 48,118 

2:<.200 428 

4 86,0:40 


I 

30,782 

4 

132,710 

t 112,007 

t 44,125 

1 41,471 1 32,147 

+ 152.«:J0 

) 41,180 


1- 

12.132 

138,207 

i 17,504 

31,800 4- i:i,;i35 

1 12t,2.'t4 

f 44,070 

f 

30,700 

+ 

108,722 t- UO.OlO 1 3.04(1 

1 f -1 33,075 

4 238.150 

1- io,ri7:i 


30,5:18 

h 

2U4 

) 44,000 

f 8f*:i 

n0,l7.'i I 50.220 

11,30 

+ 4,001) 

+ 

55,200 


J‘8.:i.50 

00,132 

i 7i.:ir5 

4 82,132 1 10,080 

1 54,378 

)■ 04,237 

1 

0,510 i 

13:1.025 

t- 0.3,308 

-4 80,010 

f 314 k: 4:{ -t- 02.117 

I o:47.4on 

■f 102.080 1 

7.3,088 

1 

120.220 

1 03.582 

f 341,211 

^ t:4o,o:i0 ! 22:i,:i.5.'» 

1 880,408 


(b) Percentage variation. 


Natural Dlvlaloh. 


Varlutinn (Inrrease decrease - ) In the aggregute Kiitnlullnn <»( pidlee stations liuvlng nt tin- 
heginntng of tlie lieeade u iMtiiulatlun density (n‘iniher uf penMine per sqiiari* inlle) of 





450- OOU. 

QQQIIIIII 

750 

000. 

OOO l.OfiO. 

l.o.M) and 

IlMT, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


8 

0 

10 


^nillUVJl 

4-2« - 1 

-1- 2-8 

1:1 

♦9, *> 

1 1*0 

•1 

3* 3 

+ 1*2 

-i- 7-» 

BBHaAL . . ^ 










1 


) TJ ‘7 

1 16-5 

i 70 

1- :i.2 

1- K*I 

I- 

3’ 9 

-1- «*8 

1 10- 0 


r 1011-1021 


4- 4 4 

-» II 3 

+ 94 

- 4 5 

4 

2 4 

0 1 

1 0-7 

West Bengal 








4 3 


• 0-7 

L 1021-1031 


1 15 4 

1 8 3 

4 57 

4 ftl 

1 

1 5 0 


f 1011-1021 

t 34 5 


4 I 1 

47 

H M 

- 

3 1 

1 2 :: 

4 5 0 

Central Bengal 

1 





4 0 2 


4*5 


4 10 4 

L 1021-1031 

+ HO 7 

4- 28 8 

-4 0 5 

-4 5-7 

4 

4 5 5 


r 1011-1021 

■4 21 4 

4- 0-3 

• on 

1 15 

4 004 

-4 

3 0 

•4- 0 5 

1 M 

North Bengal 

1 




2 3 

4 4 3 


3 2 



i. iu 2 i-io:ii 

-i 17 r. 

4 10 5 

4 2 H 

•4- 

4 4:1 

1 0 7 


f 1011-1021 

4 24 0 

+ J28 

4 lS-5 

4 12-7 

4-0 0 

+ 

5 0 

-4 4 (1 

4 H 0 

Eaat Bengal 










4 10 3 

(. iU2l']o:tl 

1 20 5 

-4 2:4 3 

4 10 1 

1 7 0 

f 21-2 

4- 

4 2 

4 7 0 
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CBAPTEK I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


-PerioiH per inhabHeil house mS inbahHed houses por sqlioro 
mile, 1881*1931. 


Avoruge tiumbor of iwnoni per Inhublted 
houie. 


Avenge number of Inliobltcd hoiiset per 
eqoare mile. 



1031. 1 

1021. 1 

1011. 1 

1001. 1 

1801. 1 

18H1. 1 

10.il. 1 

1021. 1 

1011. 1 

1901. 1 

1891. 1 

1881. 

1 

2 

9 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

18 

18 

■ENaAL 

8-1 

8 1 

8-3 

8-1 

8*8 

8-3 

180 

114 

187 

101 

88 

78 

Wm Bongtl 

4-6 

4-3 

4*8 

48 

4*8 

8*3 

139 

134 

134 

138 

188 

111 

IlCUmVAN DIVISION 

4 8 

8 3 

4 8 

41 

4 8 

IS 

130 

134 

134 

lit 

lit 

111 

Hu^lwan 

4 1 

4 fl 

4-3 

4-2 

4-3 

4-8 

143 

133 

132 

136 

121 

107 

Hirhhum 

4 5 

4-2 

4*6 

4-3 

4 2 

4-4 

125 

116 

117 

1 

107 

108 

Hankura 

4-7 

4 6 

4 0 

4-8 

6-0 

6-2 

90 

.87 

88 

88 

82 

64 

Mldnairfire 

4 7 

4-6 

4-8 

4-8 

4-0 

6 0 

114 

11.5 

115 

114 

106 

88 

IJonghly 

4 2 

4-0 

4 1 

4-0 

3 8 

4 2 

226 

230 

221 

222 

233 

106 

Howrah 

40 

4-6 

4 3 

4 6 

4-0 

6-6 

460 

410 

433 

873 

307 

230 

Otiriril SBiigBl 

S-1 

50 

8-5 

5 8 

5*4 

5-8 

118 

110 

88 

180 

80 

80 

l*RKSIDKNCV DIVISION .. 

8 1 

B-t 

8 1 

8 2 

1*4 

II 

lit 

110 

•t 

1M 

N 

If 

24*rarKMnaR 

4 0 

40 

5 4 

64 

6-7 

6-4 

106 

no 

04 

79 

08 

60 

Calcutta 

6-7 

6 3 

20-3 

6 8 

101 

17*7 

6.706 

8.164 

mm 

5,976 

8,216 

1.848 

Nadia 

4-6 

4 4 

4-7 

4 8 

6 0 

6 0 

117 

121 

122 

126 

119 


Miinhldahail 

4-8 

4 6 

40 

4-7 

4-4 

4 8 

13H 

142 

132 

132 

132 

120 

Jeeeore 

.5 0 

60 

6 0 

4-0 

5*4 

7-0 

116 

118 

121 

126 

120 

100 

Khulna 

6 0 

60 

60 

6 b 

6*7 

0 0 

68 

.51 

48 

48 

44 

84 

North Bontal 

5-3 

8-3 

8*8 

8‘4 

SB 

8-9 

104 

101 

98 

81 

84 

78 

RAJSHAlll DIVISION 

13 

13 

l-O 

1 4 

II 

• 0 

109 

lot 

08 

08 

14 

Tl 

Rajehalil 

48 

40 

4-7 

61 

6-3 

CO 

114 

116 

no 

111 

107 

05 

Dliiajiiur 

6 3 

6 6 

6-6 

6*4 

5*6 

6-0 

84 

70 

76 

73 

67 

66 

Jalpaigurl 

4-7 

4i» 

63 

5 0 

5-4 

6-1 

71 

66 

68 

.'i3 

42 

38 

Darjeillng 

4 6 

4» 

41 

4-1 

4-9 

6-3 

59 

r>6 

5b 

53 

39 

24 

Kanatitir 

5‘8 

6-7 

60 

6-8 

5-7 

6-2 

128 

127 

116 

111 

106 

07 

Dogra 

6 6 

6‘7 

&-8 . 

6 0 
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APPENDIX 


At a very l»te in tiu* preparation of tliin rejiort ti^^urea were receivetl from the Dirwtor- 
General of the Survey of linlia giving the latest survey figures hu* Bengal flistriets with States 
and Sikkim. In llu* ease only of 21-Parganas, C^aleutta, Faridpur and tFeasore arc these ngiires 
based entirely upon modern surveys. The figures for Chittagong Hill Tracts are eompuUMl 
entirely from surveys prior to 10()o. In all the remaining areas the iiKalerti survey is nieomplete 
and the eahrulation of aiva has been in part made utsui surveys prior to 190,>. Ihe hguros were 
received too late to effect any modification in the tables, or in the statistics prepansl from them. 
The area given for (’ialeiitta is the area of “ Calentta Presidency Town ” nnd that those for 
districts iiu'Iude ai*eas c*overwi li)' arms of the sea or large stretches of waU*r. '1 hesi* (exclusions, 
however, are not Iik(*ly to account for the whole dilTerenee bid ween the figures square 

miles) adopted for the jiurfiosos <»f this rt*port and those more iiuthoritative (S.'i.tWHi square 
miles) now supplied by tlur Survey of fndia. A statement No. I -a below shows the areas on 
both computations and the ainouiit by which those adopted in the census tables exc€*ed or 
fall short of tlu».se now supplied. 
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OIASRAM No. IM. 


Key to Districts and States. 
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CHAPTER II 

The population of cities, towns and villages 

90. Introdurtion.— The statistics forming the basis of this chapter are 
principally contained in imperial tables III, IV and V. Five subsidiary 
tables prepared from the imperial tables and printed at the end of this chapter 
show — 

I — the distribution of population between towns and inhabited rural 

mauzas ; 

II — the number living in towns per mille of each religion ; 

III — towns by classes ; number, proportionate distribution of urban 

population and sex ratio, 1931, with variations of population, 
1872 to 1931 ; 

IV — cities : population, density, sex ratio and ratio of foreign born, 

1931, with variations per cent., 1872 to 1931 ; and 

V — the growth of rural and urban population in each district and 
division, 1881 to 1931. 

A sketch map (diagram No. II-l) inserted at the beginning of this chapter 
shows the position of each census town by a separate symbol for each class. 

91 . Definition of town. — ^For the purpose of the census a town is defined 
as including all municipalities, all cantonments and all civil lines not falling 
within municipal limits. In addition the definition includes any other collec- 
tion of continuous houses with a iwpulation of not less than "6,000 persons 
which it may be decided to treat as a town for census purposes. 

92. Towns in 1921 and 1931. — In 1921 figures were given for 122 
municipalities. Three of these have since been absorbed into the Calcutta 
municipal area, viz., Maniktala, Cossipore-Chitpore and Garden Reach. 
Two localities previously treated as census towns have been made into muni- 
cipalities during the last decade. These are Rajbari in Faridpur district 
and Gaibandha in Rangpur district. In addition two other localities have been 
declared tow ns during the last ten years, namely, Dum-Dum in the 24-iParganas 
district which was a cantonment in 1921 and was included in the neighbouring 
municipality, and Gauripur in Mymensingh. There are now, therefore, 123 
municipalities and three cantonments in Bengal and in addition to these 
localities 17 areas only have been treated as towns for census purposes. Of 
these, Rampurhat, Nilphamari, Kurigaon, Kharagpur, Saidpur, Patrasair, 
Domar and Beldanga were so treated in 1921 also. The first three are head- 
quarters of subdivisibns and are urban in character although Nilphamari 
proves to have less than 5,000 inhabitants. Kharagpur and Saidpur are 
important and growing railway settlements. Patrasair and Domar have been 
retained as towns because the first is said to be a place of great and increasing 
trade and the second is of some importance in the jute trade, but the popula- 
tion of both is below 5,000 and the census figures show a decline and 
not an increase of the population. Only nine new towns were, therefore, 
added on the present occasion. Of these, Contai, Naugaon, Kalimpong, 
Siliguri and Feni are subdivisional headquarters and all except Naugaon 
have well over 6,000 inhabitants. Ondal and Lalmonirhat, though with 
less than 6,000 inhabitants, are important railway centres of wowing 
importance and Kulti and Bumpur with populations of 11,674 and 6,740, 
respectively, are industrial centres with important iron works. Barrackpore, 
Jalapahar and Lebong, the three cantonments remaining on the abolition 
during the last ten years of Buxa and the transformation of Dum-Dum into 
a mumcipality, have been counted as mparate census towns on this occasion 
though they were previously included in the adjacent municipalities. 

93. tHaffft of towns. — ^FuU details of the classes adopt^ for table IV 
are given in the title page to the table. Twenty^three towns in all appear in 
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the smallest group, namely, those having less than 5,000 inhabitants. Of these, 
15 are municipalities and two are cantonments. Of the remaining six, three 
(Patrasair, Nilphamari and Domar) were treated as census towns in 1921 
although even then only Patrasair had a population of more than 5,000. 
The remaining three, Lalmonirhat, Ondal and Naugaon, are new additions and 
have been referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

94. Definition of city. — A census city means every town containing not 
less than 100,000 inhabitants. There are only three such places in Bengal, 
viz., Calcutta, Howrah and Dacca. No town having a smaller iK)pulation than 
100,000 was decided upon for treatment as a city on the present occasion. 

95. All urbon areas included. — Some account will be given later of the 
classes into which census towns may be distributed apart from their classifi- 
cation by size. It may be taken as almost certain that no area having any 
distinct urban characteristics has been omitted from the list of census towns. 
On the contrary the justification for retaining such places as Patrasair, 
Naugaon and Domar will require some time in 1941 and in several of the rural 
municipalities condition? of life scarcely differ from those in villages and they 
would hardly be included if they were not covered by the definition of town. 

96. Figurcc represent the normal distribution.— The figures represent 
what may be taken to be the normal distribution of the urban and rural 
population, and comparatively little allowance is to be made for disturbing 
factors. In chapter ITT some a<;count is given of the extent to which workers 
employed in Calcutta live outside the city. Many of them reside in muni- 
cipalities actually included as towns in the census figures, but others also reside 
in areas not yet declared to be municipalities, and some small but incalculable 
allowance is, therefore, to be made in deducing the effective working population 
of municipal areas on both sides of the river Hooghly close to Calcutta. 
There is a certain amount of traffic between Calcutta itself and the neighbouring 
residential areas as well as from one to another municipality in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta and from adjacent stations to the subdivisional head- 
quarters in the Asansol subdivision. In some of the industrial municipalities 
on both sides of the Hooghly about Calcutta the figures would probably have 
been higher had the census occiu:red a month or five weeks earlier for within a 
month of the census as a result of trade conditions a number of workers in 


these areas was discharged. No particulars are available to show to what 
extent these workers actually left the area about the mills in which they 
were employed. The great majority, however, amounting to more than 
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tive countries ; whilst it is a reasonable assumption that natives of Bengal 
not permanently domiciled in the industrial areas where they were employed 
also returned, on discharge, to their native villages. 


97. Distribution of urban and rural population. — Of toe total population 
of Bengal in every 1,000 no more than 73 live in urban areas of whom 42 per 
cent, are accounted for by the population of the three cities of Calcutta, Howrah 
and Dacca. In Bihar and Orissa and in Assam, the neighbouring provinces, 
the corresponding proportion is 41 and 34, respectively, but it is considerably 
greater in the North-West Frontier Province (82 -S), the United Provinces 
(112), Madras (137) and Bombay (209). No less than M per cent, of the total 
turban population is found in the ihresidenoy Division and another 22 per cent, 
in the Burdwan Division. These figures are accounted for mainly by the 
population of Calcutta and Howrah just as the figure for the Dacca Division 
(11 *6) is to a leaser extent sensibly increased by Dacca .City. In the 
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Presidency Division as many as 197 per mille live in towns, but no more than 
94 per mille live in urban areas in the Burdwan Division and the figures for 
Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong Divisions are, rospeetively, only 31, 28 and 
23 per mille. It is not only the population of Cahrutta and Howrah, howc‘vc‘r, 
whichsends up the proportion of town-dwellers in tin* Presideney and Burdwan 
Divisions but a contribution to this result is also made by the concentra- 
tion of industrial enterprise as well as by the greater numlier of n<>n- 
industrial urban areas in these two divisions. The larger towns are also 
concentrated in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. Kxeluding the three 
cities and taking towns with 10,000 inhabitants and more the numl)ers in 
Rajshahi (11), Dacca (12) and Chittagong ((>) Divisions total together no 
more than those of the same size in the Presidency Division (30), and Burdwan 
Division with 19 has one more than Dacca and Chittagong Divisions togethc'r. 

98. Proportions of urban population in districts. Tlu^ figures given in 
subsidiary table T arc illustrated by a map forming diagram No. 11-2. There 
are no towns in the Chittagong Hill Tracts or Sikkim State and less than 

2 per cent, of the ])opu- 
lation live in towns in 
.lalpaiguri, Dinajpur, 

Bogra, Jessore and 
Noakhali. In Bir- 
bhum and the four dis- 
tricts of Khulna, 

Faridpur, Bakarganj 
and Tippera the pro- 
portion is not as liigh 
as 2 '5 per cent. The 
districts of Rangpur, 

Mymensingh and 
Tippera form a strip 
in which the propor- 
tion living in towns is 
between 25 and 30 per 
1,000 which is the 
same in Rajshahi dis- 
trict also. With the 
exception of six dis- 
tricts nowhere in 
Northern and Kastern 
Bengal is the town 
population more than 

3 per cent. The six 
exceptions are Coocli 
Behar (31), Chittagong 
(32), Malda (34), Pabna 
(38), Dacca (60) and 
Darjeeling (136). The 
comparatively h igh 
proportion in Chitta- 
gong is accounted 
for by the existence of Chittagong Town which has been declared a 
major ])ort during the last decade and has a large railway colony. In 
Dacca there are only tw'o towns and the comparatively high proportion is 
entirely due to the" existence of the city of Dacca with its university. In 
Darjeeling the high proportion is due both to its residential character and also 
to the existence of a number of schools. The urban population forms a gn^ater 
proportion of the total in West Bengal and the western part of (kmtral Bengal. 
Its greatest concentration is in the three districts around Calcutta, viz., 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, where the proportion is between 15 and 
26 per cent. In Burdwan it is 82 and in Bankura, Midnapore, Murshidabad 
and Nadia it is between 40 and 75 per 1,000. It is in the south-west of the 
province that the population tends to live in villages more closely resembling 
the village in northern and central India. 


DIAGRAM No. 11-2. 


NUMBERS LIVING IN TOWNS 
PER 1,000 OF THE TOTAL 
>P0PULAT10N BY DISTRICTS, 1931 

(Note.— The inset shows Cnlcutli) 
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99. Size of tOWns.~Nearly 96 per cent, of the towns and villages in 
Bengal contain less than 2,000 inliabitants and account for 69 per cent, of 
the total population. Of the localities with a iiopulation of 20,000 and over 
only one, namely, Chakganpara in Bakarganj district, is not a census town. 
Thirty other localities, each with a population of 10,000 or more, are also not 
municipalities and have no urban characteristics. Of the urban population 
73 •! per cent, live in towns witli a population of 20,000 and over and 17 *3 per 
cent, in towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000. These two proportions 
are almost identical with the distribution of 1921 when there were 73 *2 per 
cent, of the urban population in towns with a population of 20,000 and over 
and 16 •! per cent, in towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000 ; but during 
the decade cities have gained a greater share of the proportion of population 
than towns of 20,000 to 50,000 or 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants and now 
absorb 42 per cent, of the total urban population against 38 *1 in 1921. The 
increase in the class 10,000 to 20,000 and the slight increase from 1 -8 to 2 per 
cent, in the class “under 5,000 inhabitants ” has been gained at the expense 
of the class 5,000 to 10,000 with some accession also from the class 20,000 
to 50,000 which accounted for 27 -6 per cent, of the population in 1921 but 
only 25 -8 in 1931. 

100. Variations in proportion of urban population —Since 1891 at every 
successive enumeration the proportion of the population living in towns has 
increased in every division. Relative to the population in rural areas the 
po]julation recorded in towns actually decreased between 1881 and 1891 in 
all except the Presidency Division and in all except eight districts, three of 
whi(»h (Burdwan, Midnapore and HowTah) were in the Burdwan and two 
(Darjeeling and Pabna) in the Rajshahi Division : but since that date, for 
every thousand of the rural population, there has been an increasing number 
living in towns. Thus for every thousand of the rural population in British 

Territory there were 60 town dwellers 
in 1891, 65 in 1901, 69 in 1911, 73 in 
1921 and 79 in 1931. These figures 
arc given in subsidiary table V which 
show^s the rural and urban pojmlation at 
each successive census since 1881 and 
from the figures in this table diagrams 
Nos. II-3 and TI-4 have been prepared. 
No. II-3 shows the changes in the urban 
and rural population of divisions from 
1881 onwards. In the Presidency, Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions there has been 
a continuous rise in the urban population 
since 1881. In the Burdwan Division 
and more notably in the Rajshahi Divi- 
sion there was an actual decrease in 
numbers between 1881 and 1891, but 
there has since been no decade in w'hich 
an increase has not been recorded. In 
the rural population a decrease was 
recorded only for the Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions in one decade between 
1911 and 1921, but the diagram illustrates 
clearly the higher rate of Increase in the 
urban population in every division com- 
pared with the rural population. The 
increase is marked in the case of the 
Chittagong Division where it is principally 
contributed by Chittagong and Noakhaii 
districts. In the Noakhaii district the 
largest element of increase was due to the 
inclusion for the first time of Feni with 
a population of 10,875. In the Chitta- 
gong Division the town of Chittagong 
has increased by nearly 17,000 and this increase accounts for the contribution 
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of this district. In Tippers the main increase has been contributed by Comilla 
(5»451) and Brahmanbaria (3,248). In the Rajshahi Division the inclusion 
of Naugaon, Kalimpong, Siliguri and Lalmonirhat has added over 22,600 to 
the urban population from areas previously treated as rural, but with the 
exception of Darjeeling and Domar every town in the division has shown some 
increase during the decade which amounted in the case of Kurigaon to as 
much as 82 *0 per cent. The rate of increase has been less marked in other 
divisions but amounts in the last decade to over 16 per cent, in Burdwan and 
12 per cent, in the Presidency Division. In the whole province the increase 
in the urban population during the decade is 16 per cent, compared with an 
increase of only 6 •? per cent, in the rural population. 


DIAQRAM No. 11-4. 


Urban population por 1,000 of tho rural population by diitrlcti at oaeh ooniui, liai-1031. 


Note. No flgurei ar« shown for Calcutta which is entirely urbnn or for CliitUgong Hill Tracts which is entirely rural. 
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101. Variations of urban population in districts.— In diagram No. n>4 
is shown the percentage home by the urban population in each district not 
to the total population but to the rural population. This method of 
c o m paHa on by emphasising the difference in the urban and rural popula- 
tion makes it more convenient to study their relative variations. In spite 
of the comparatively high rate of increase in the Rajshahi and CSiittagong 
Divisions the proportion of town-dwellers compared with the rural population 
has not risen during the last decade either to anything apjnroac^g the 
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same figure or at so rapid a rate as in West and Central Bengal owing to the 
concurrent increase in the rural population which in the Dacca and Chitta- 
gong Divisions has been considerably greater than in other parts. The most 
striking feature of diagram No. II-4 is the steep increase in the pro- 
portion of town-dwellers in Burdwan, Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah and 
Darjeeling compared with 1921. In Burdwan Division the increase is 
partly accounted for by the inclusion of four new census towns^ viz., Bumpur, 
Contai, Kulti and Ondal, having between them a population of 25,683. But 
considerable accessions to the population have been contributed by other 
towns also. The municipality of Dainhat has increased by two persons only. 
Bolpur is no longer treated as a census town and there have been decreases in 
Arambagh, an unhealthy and disaffected area, as well as Patrasair, Kharar, 
Chandrakona, Khirpai and Ramjibanpur, where there was considerable 
agitation which may have to some extent affected the accuracy of the returns, 
but it is more likely to have driven peaceful and well-disposed citizens to their 
village homes. In every other town, however, there has been an increase 
and in the case of Kharagpur and Bansberia the increases are considerable and 
amount, respectively, to 130 and 123 per cent. The removal from the list 
of tORTis of Gopalganj and a small decrease in the population of Bajbari. in 
the Faridpur district has reduced the urban population and its proportion to 
the whole ; but the proportion compared with the rural population has 
increased during the last decade in every other district of the Dacca 
Division except in Bakarganj where the percentage increase in urban and rural 
population has been exactly the same and the proportions have remained 
identical. In Mymensingh district there have been decreases in the popula- 
tion of Jamalpur, Muktagacha and Kishoreganj, but the addition of Gauri- 
pur and increases in the other towns have Ted to an increase in the urban 
population greater than that in the rural population. In Dacca district both 
Dacca and Warayanganj, the only two towns, have increased substantially 
by 16 per cent, and nearly 12 per cent., respectively. In the Presidency 
Division, owing principally to the removal of three municipalities now in- 
cluded in Calcutta, the urban population has actually decreased during the 
decade, although of the towns still falling within the district decreases 
have been shown in the jiopulation only of Budge Budge, Tittagarh, Gobar- 
danga and Baduria and all the other towns show an increase which was as 
much as 129 per cent, in the case of Halisahar, 46 per cent, in Kanchrapara, 
32 per cent, in the case of Kamarhati and 29 per cent, in Bhatpara and was 
due to the expansion of industry, particularly of the jute trade, during most 
of the decade. In the Nadia district in spite of small decreases in Kiimar- 
khali, and Chakdah increases in the other towns have resulted in a net 
increase in the urban population (8 per cent.) even greater than that 
in the rural population (2 per cent.). In Murshidabad district similar decreases 
in Murshidabad, and Jiaganj-Azimganj have been more than counter- 
balanced by increases in the other towns, though the 4 per cent, increase 
in the urban population is less than the 9 per cent, increase in the rural 
population of the same district. A decrease (2 *4 per cent.) in the urban 
population of Jessore is due to the two municipalities of Moheshpur 
and Kotchandpur but is less than the decrease (3 per cent.) in the 
rural population of the district. In Khulna, in spite of a small decrease 
in Debhatta, there has been an 11 per cent, increase in the urban population 
as compared with 12 per cent, in the rural population in the same 
district. 

102. Industrial and non-industrial towns.— The towns in Bengal fall 
into two clearly defined classes, industrial and nomindustrial, and amongst 
the non-industrial towns may be distinguished those which form the adminis- 
trative headquarters of districts or states and subdivisions. The towns shown 
in tables IV and V are distributed in statement No. II-2 below according 
to this principal division and within the class of industrial towns, groups 
have been formed according to the principal industry carried on in each town. 
Many of the non-industrial towns not forming the headquarters of districts or 
subdivisions and a certain number which do form suen headquarters differ 
but little in their conditions from large yillages, except in the provision 
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by the municipality of p.n infrequent lamp post. Scientific sewerage dis- 
posal schemes are in existence only for Calcutta, Darjeeling, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong Bazar, Titagarh, Bhatpara and Dacca city, and of these all 
except the arrangements for Calcutta and Darjeeling have been made during 


STATEMENT No. 11-2. 


Induitrlol Towns. 


Non-Induitriol Towns. 


JUTE SPINNING, KTO. 

(a) Smniporc (niao Cottnn*i»lll) 
KlRhni'Koiinugar 
Champdani 
Uhadrvswnr 
Bally 

Kaltiyabati 

rttarpara 

Budgo-BiidK*' 

Baranagnr 

Kninarhntl 

Tittagarh (aluo Paiicr) 

BarrHckpore 

North HarrAckporn 

Barrat'kporo Cantonment 

South Dum-Dum 

GaniUa 

Khardah 

Bhatpara 

Naihati 

(d) JCTE COLLECTION AND PRESSING 

Narayanuanj 
Sirajganf 
MviiirfiMlogh 
Madaripur 
Jamal pur 

(e) COAL (WITH IRON SMELTING) 

AaanAol 

Bumpur 

Kulii 

Ondial 

KuniganJ 

(d) RAILWAY CENTRES 

Howrah ^ . 

Kharagpur (including Railway Settlement) 

Ilaliaahar 

Kanchrapara 

Saldpur 

liilinonlrhat 

(e) SHIFFINQ 

Barlaal 

Chandpur 

Chittagong 

JhalakaU 


AdminiatratlTe headguarten. 


Hurdwan* 

Xat«i« 

Kalna 

.Suri* 

Darjeeling* 

Jalapahar 

J.ehong 

Kalimpong 

Rampurhat 

Banktun* 

Bishiiuptir 

MIdnapore* 

Kurseong 

Blliguri 

Rangpiir* 

Nilphamari 

Ghatai 

Tamliik 

Coiifal 

Hooghly-ITihisurn* 

Kurigaon 

(laibandha 

Bogra* 

Fabna* 

Arambagh 

Bamaat 

Banlrtiat 

Krithnagnr* 

Engllshbaxar* 

Tanaail 

Netrukotia 

KlMhorcgau] 

Kushtla 

Mehernur 

Ranagliat 

Fnrldpur* 

Rajburi 

Fuitiakbttll 

Berhampore* 

Mursitidabad 

Jangipur 

Kandl 

IMrojpor 

Bhola 

Brahinanbaria 

Coiiiilla* 

Jessore* 

Khuina* 

Satkhira 

Naogann 

Rajsliahi* 

Nator 

Dlnajpur* 

Jalpaigurl* 

Noiikhall* 

Kiid 

Cox’s Bazar 

Agartala* 
CiHVli B'diar* 
Dinhata 
Mathabbnnga 


Oihera. 


Dalnhai 

Sonamukbl 

Patraaair 

Kharar 


Cliandrakona 

URinjil)anpur 

Khiriul 

Kotrung 

Bannheria 

Kajpur 

Jaynagar 

Barulpiir 

Fanlhaii 
Dum-Dum 
Nurtli Diiin-Duin 
Gobardanga 

Badiirla 

'I'aki 

Kuinarkhall 


Nabadwip 

Saittipiir 

BIriiagnr 

Ciiakdah 


Beldanga 

JiaganJ-AxiinganJ 

Dhulian 

Maheahpnr 

Kntciiandpur 

Debhatta 

Domar 


Sherpiir 
Old Malda 
NawaiatanJ 
Muktagacliha 

(laiirlpiir 
Ba jit pur 
NaliMU 
Haldlbart 


(/) OTHERS 

Calcutta with Suburbi 
Dacca 


*Admlniiitrativc headquartt^B marked with an 
aBt**iiiili are District or State Hradquartem 
and the othera are Subdivlaional HcadquarterN, 


the last decade. 


STATEMENT No. 11-3. 

MunicipolHiu wHb flltorod wotor-tupply 
ichomot. 


1. •AutneoL 
g. tBankura. 

8. Baranagar. 

4. Barfiial. 

6. Berhampore. 

0. |*Bhadiie«war. 

7. Bhatpara. ^ 

8. fBurdwan. 

0. Calcutta. 

10. Champdani. 

11. 1 Chandpur (South). 

12. tChlttagong. 

IS. *(^nillla. 

14. tUocca. 

15. Darjeeling 
18. •Farfdpur. 

17. *Gardea Reach. 

18. IGarulia. 

10. Hooghly (^ilnrara. 
20. tHowrah. 


Excluding Calcutta and the two neighbouring municipalities 
(South Suburban and Tollygunge) which 
share the same supply, there are filtered 
water-supply schemes only in 40 of the 140 
towns shown in the tables. The names 
are given in the margin where an as- 
terisk (♦) distinguishes those without any 
such supply before 1921 and a dagger (f) 
those in which the schemes previously in 
existence have been improved or extended 
between 1921 and 1930. 


28. t&hnlna. 

24. *Krlfthnagar. 
28. Kurseong. 

28. *Mldiuipore. 

27. MunnhlganJ. 

28. fMyrooiuilngh. 
20. ^Naihati. 

SO. Narayanganj. 
31. Nator. 

82. tNoakhall. 

83. ^Fatuakhail. 

84. IMrolpur. 

85. ^lUniganj. 

38. Balbarl. 

87. tSatkhira. 

40. *Suri. 


41. ' ITittagarii, 

42. r * 


48. 


iTolIygunge. 

Uttarpara. 


103. 80X ratio in towns.— There are 
marked differencoa in the constitution of 
the population between industrial and non- 
industrial areas. The average number of 
females per 1,000 males in the whole of 
Bengal is 924. In rural areas the proportion 
is 965 and in Calcutta it is as low as 460. 
Between these last two figures the number 
of females per 1,000 males shows a pro- 
gressive decrease in non-industrial and industrial towns where the figures are 
787 and 626, respectively. The figures given in chapter III and there illus- 
trated by No. III-6 indicate how much greater a proportion of the 

population in industrial towns is immigrant than in rural areas, and the 
immigrant comparatively rarely brings his women folk with him or marries 

18 


22. *Kaliiiipong. 

•Scheme not existent before Jadiuit 1921 end carried 
out during the decade 1921-1980. 

tScheme eiiatent btfore Janoaiy 1921 but extended 
or improved during the decade 1921-1930. 
tUses the Calcutto supply. 

{supplied from the local mlUa. 
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and settles in towns in Bengal. 


DIAGRAM No. 11-6. 

Numbor of ftinolM per 1,000 main In rural areas, 
cities and towns at each census, 1872-1031. 
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Moreover, many persons who seek the town 
for a livelihood leave their families 
behind in their native villages. The 
figures given and illustrated in diagram 
No. II-5 show, clearly the discrepancies 
in the sex proportions and indicate 
how in general the number of females 
per 1,000 males has been decreasing 
even in rural areas in Bengal during 
successive decades, but more rapidly 
in the urban than in the rural areas, 
particularly in Calcutta. In 1872 there 
were actually more women than men 
in the rural population, but at each suc- 
cessive enumeration this number has 
progressively declined. In Bengal as 
a whole there were 992 women for 
every 1,000 men in 1872 and 994 in 
1881, but since that date the number 
has progressively declined. Even in 
1872 the number of females in Calcutta 
was only 493, which had increased to 
500 in 1881 and 526 in 1891 but by 
1911 was lower than it had been in 1872 
and is now down to the figure already 
mentioned. The female ratio in indus- 
trial towns after remaining the same in 
1872 and 1881 has successively declin- 
ed except between 1901 and 1911 and 
between 1911 and 1921, but there are 
now scarcely more than one female to 
every two males in the industrial areas 
and even less than that proportion in 
Calcutta. In non-industrial towns the proportion was 977 in 1872 and rose 
to as much as 1,033 in 1881, but has since declined steadily with the excep- 
tion of the decade 1891 to 1901 when it went up from 910 to 965. These sex 
ratios illustrate the statement made above that many of the non-industrial 
towns, even including those which arc headquarters of districts or sub- 
divisions, reproduce very much more approximately the ordinary conditions of 
life in the rural areas. Similar variations in 
the sex ratio appear in the figures for different 
classes of towns shown in subsidiary table 
III : there are 772 females to every 1,000 
males in towns with less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants ; but on an average the proportion 
continuously decreases as the population of 
the towns concerned increases. On the other 
hand, casual samples do not appear to 
that the sex ratio has any correla- 
tion with density. Figures for the popula- 
tion density of towns are shown on the 
present occasion for the first time in provin- 
cial table I. The density and sex ratio of 
towns with a population of less than 1,000 to 
the square mile are given in statement 
No. 11-4 inset. Pour of these (Ghandrakona, 

Arambagh, Dum-Dum and North Dum-Dum) 
have sex ratios less than that of the average 
town, whilst an equal number have a sex 
ratio higher than the average for rural areas. 

Conversely in nine towns with a sex ratio higher than 1,000 only one has 
a density of less than 1,000 persons per square mile. The details are given 
in statement No. II-6 inset. 



STATEMENT No. 11-4. 


Ghandrakona 

Towns wirii A dimsity of less 
then 1,000 per square mile. 

Tersons per Females per 
square mile. 1,000 inajcs. 

040 023 

Khlrpal 

028 

005 

Arambagh 

005 

007 

Dum-Dum 

504 

828 

North Dum-Dum 

782 

788 

Chakdah 

007 

077 

Brldaiiga 

817 

068 

Debhatta 

001 

1,010 


ITS 


ENT No. 11-6. 

Towns with n sex ntlo of 
more thsn 1,000. 


Females per 
1 malos. 


1.000 E 


• per 
mile. 


Blsboupur 

Sowunukhl 

Nahadwip 

Santlpur 

Jangipur 

DhuUan 

DebbaUa 

NawabganJ 

Baiitpur 


1,016 

1,056 

1,116 

1,080 

1,067 

1,076 

1,010 

1,111 

1,060 


2,461 

1,008 

4,101 

8,777 

4,265 

2,448 

001 

4,706 

5,825 
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104. Sex ratio and decay of towns. — Similarly the towns which show 
persistent decline of po})ulation do not show a corresponding iiuTcase in the 
number of females per l,iK)0 males from census to census. Such a result might 
be expected where, first, tlie towns are reduced to their permanent residents 
owing to the decay of industries which previously attracted immigrants and, 
secondly, tlie decay juoeeeds so far as to drivi^ oven the male n'sidc nts afield 
to seek <Mn])loym(Mit elsewhere. At each successive decade during the last 
50 years a decline lias been returned in the population of Khirpai, Murshida- 
bad, (Miandrakona, .liaganj-Azimganj, Arambagh and Ramjibanpiir. The 
sex ratio in all exccjit Jiaganj and Arambagh is now higher than in the 
province taken as a whoh^, hut only in Khirpai it is iiigher than in tlu' rural 
parts of the province, and the number of females per 1,000 males has shown 
an increase only in two decuides in Khirpai and Murshidahad and one decade 
in ('h.andraktma, diaganj-Azimganj and Arambagh, whilst it has actually 
declined continuously in Ramjibanpur, and in all six towns is less than it 
W'as in 1881 or even in 1891. Similar figures are given for Kotehandjmr, 
Kliarar and Kumarkliali 

where decrease In number statement No. ii-s. 

has been continuous for 
four decades and for Mahes- 
pur and Old Malda which 
have declined at each of 
the last two enunuTations. 

The actual figures arc 
given in statement No. 

11-6 inset, together with 
others of towns whicdi have 
recorded a decn^ase of 
population in more than 
three of the last five de- 
cades : figures in ordinary 
type are at the end of the 
decade in which there was 
an increase of population, and those in italics at the end of a decade in 
which there was a decrease. 


Town. 


8ti ratiot in Mlactad towns, 1881-1931. 

^ umber of ffinuIi-K imt ] ,0(MI iiialiM. 
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Khirnai 

Mtinihidabad 
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J.0I.S 

1,007 

1,016 

095 


1,07(1 


.v.s I 

1.0‘J4 

075 

0.U 

.liagunj-AKlmftatiJ 

SIJ 

S33 

on 

905 

('handrakona 

1,023 

1,010 ^ 

.V.VA 

1,013 

000 

924 

Aramhagh 


1.0M4 

J.oo:, 

Oi/i 

OSH 

on 

907 

Unniiibanimr 

Kotciuttulpur 


l.OOH 

J.o-hi 

1,047 

i,on.\ 

065 

937 



^:<0 

SOI 

SS3 

067 

»4H 

Kharar 


* 

900 

it to 

srs 

OOS 

936 

Kiiinarkhali 


i,2iri 

1,102 

1,107 

l,Uii 

.V.S.? 

920 

Old Malda 


1.0H4 

•JfH 


S02 

S76 

S93 

MalicKpur 


1,101 

1,102 

1,0, ‘>7 

l.fMM) 

1.007 

93S 

ohakdah 


1 012 

H70 

1,00, ‘i 

007 

HH4 

977 

iiirnaRar 


1.219 

l.iao 

1,1 i*l! 

1,040 

045 

»r>i 

(Jiilmrdanga 


I.lHl 

1,0'«> 

1,034 

1,001! 

92M 

069 

Na(<ir 


t.oia 

or>o 

H94 

s,W 

S20 

794 

Sonamukhi 


1,111 

1.102 

i,ns 

1,123 

1,071 

1.059 

Saiitipiir 


1,100 

1.174 

1,140 

1,101 

i.m 

1.080 

North Jlarrackpon* 


• 

•Not on 

w 

rcrord. 

047 

604 

033 

607 


DIAGRAM No. 11-8. 

Ago distribution of 1,000 malts and a proportionata numbor of ffomalos 
in sslfctfd urban arsas. 
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105. Age distribution in urban areas. - The age distribution of the urban 
population shows similar deviations from that in the whole of Bengal. This 

is illustrated in 
diagram No. 
11-6 and state- 
ment No. 11-7 
shown over- 
leaf. The towns 
selected are 
those given in 
subsidiary table 
V to chapter 
I J I : and the 
discrepancy bet- 
ween the sex 
ratios at all 
ages for corre- 
sponding groups 
in diagram No. 
1 1-5 is due to 
the selection. 
The difference 
one only in 
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IS 


1: 1.1. I: toU 0-U ^2.*. U-a 1M« « . 

the C 9 .SO of 

industrial towns, and no more than 14 for non-industrial towns, and the 
samples may be taken as reasonably representative, though the non-indus- 
trial towns selected give a ratio rather closer to that for all Bengal than the 
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average of all similar localities. In towns there is a larger percentage of males 

aged 40 and over than in rural areas ; but it is 


ITATEMENT Ne. 11-7. 


Niimbflr per 1.000 
iimlce, all ageR. 

, , 

Loralliy and age. Malre Females. 

1 2 3 


•ENSAL. 


AllagM 

IptM 

024 

0^0 

285 

273 

10—20 

207 

205 

20-40 

SSI 

801 

40 and over 

177 

OHIM. 

145 

AHofM 

1,000 

000 

0-^0 

148 

123 

10 -20 

184 

107 

20- 40 

483 

183 

40 and ovrr 

190 

06 


Oalealta. 


All OEM 

1,000 

400 

0-10 

181 

111 

10—20 

180 

08 

20—40 

500 

172 

40 and over 

180 

88 

Industrial 

rnwni (lortfng uniltl. 


All auN 

1,000 

5f8 

0 — lo 

148 

130 

10—20 

184 

110 

20—40 

480 

180 

40 and over 

188 

06 


Nan«lniHitrial Towni (lartiag aaiti). 


All aiM 

1,000 

101 

0—10 

216 

20 ( 

10—20 

202 

100 

20—40 

380 

200 

40 and over 

202 

162 


between the ages 20 to 40 that the greatest 
discrepancy occurs in the proportions amongst 
males in towns and rural areas. Amongst 1,000 
males almost half as many again are aged 20-40 
in towns and cities as in rural areas and more 
than half as many again in cities. Below 20 
the numbers form a smaller proportion of the 
whole than in rural areas, particularly between 
the ages of 0 and 10, amounting in Calcutta, 
cities and selected industrial towns to only 
about half of the proportion borne by males of 
the same age to the total population of Bengal. 
With females the discrepancy between the pro- 
portions aged 0 to 10 is less marked. There 
are 96 females for every 100 males aged 0 to 10 
in all Bengal, 94 in non-industrial towns, 88 in 
industrial towns, 86 in cities and 85 in Calcutta. 
The discrepancy increases in tlio next two decen- 
nial groups. Against 99 females aged 10 to 20 
for every 100 males in all Bengal there are 82 in 
non-industrial towns, (50 in imlustrial towns, 58 
in cities and only 54 in Calcutta. For every 
100 males aged 20 to 40 there are 91 females in 
all Bengal, 71 in non-industrial towns and 


no more than .39 in industrial towns, 38 in 


cities and 34 in Calcutta. The proportions aged 40 and ovct are almost 
identical in Bengal (82) and in non-industrial towns (80), but in other towns 
and cities there are no more than two-thirds as manv females to males of 


this age as there arc in all Bengal. These figures point to the deduction 
that a very great proportion of towm-dwellers are temporary residents and 
where they have their families with tliem they send them away to their native 
villages as early as they can. The children up to 10 of both sexes probably 
represent the families of persons permanently living in towns, and at these 
ages the general correspondence of the sex ratios with the ratios for other 
parts of Bengal is the result of this : but beyond that age the influx of male 
workers, many of whom are without families, increases enormously the 
proportion of males compared with females. 


106. Urban population by religion. — In Bengal Jews, Sikhs, Zoroastrians 
and Jains live principally in the towns, and Jews, in fact, are found outside 
urban areas only in the 24-Parganas. Amongst the other religions a greater 
proportion of Christians live in towns than of any other faith. In all Bengal 
418 out of every 1,000 Christians are found in towns and the figure is as high 
as 673 in the Presidency Division and 669 in the Burdwaii Division. In 
Midnaporo where town-dAvellers form the major part of the Christian popu- 
lation no less than 721 of every 1,000 or nearly three-quarters live in towns, 
and more than two-thirds of the Cliristians in Burdwan, Hooghly and 
Howrah are similarly town-dwellers. It is of course natural that the town 
should claim the greater proportion of eommunities the numbers of which 
are comparatively small and this fact is illustrated by the distribution of town- 
dwellers amongst Muslims and Hindus. In the whole of Bengal only 37 
Muslims out of every 1,000 live in towns, and the corresponding figure for 
Hindus is 115 ; but diagram No. II-7 compiled from subsidiary table II illus- 
trates clearly that, in general, a greater proportion of these religions are 
town-dwellers in the districts where their community forms a minority. 
Thus in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 119 and 108, respectively, out 
of every 1,000 Muslims live in towns, but in the Dacca and Chittagong Divi- 
sions, where Muslims predominate, the corresponding figures are 19 and 16 
only. The analogy does not hold completely for Hindus. It is in the Presi- 
dency Division that the greatest proportion of this community lives in towns, 
but with the exception of those professing tribid religions the same principle 
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DIAORAM No. 11-7. 

Numbtri living in tovmi por miilo : All Rtligioni, Ghriiliani, HinPui, Muilimt and thma 
profMiing Tribal Rtliffona by administrativa diviiioni, Ib3l. 
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bitiii.a 
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0 I'-d M) 409 «00 <<l» 



holds good also for every coniimiiiity if onl}" because the projxirtioii of town- 
dwellers is greatest in this division. Hindus also have takc'ii most readily to 
town life and to those professions which are particularly excMvisc’d in towns, 
and if a comparison be made with the figures for all religions in eaeli division 
the proposition will bo found roughly to hold good. Thus in the Dacca and 
(^hittagong Divisions the proportion of Muslims dwelling in tt^wns is less and 
the proportion of Hindus is greater than the proportion foi* all religions. 
The same also holds good for the Itajslmhi Division and for all Ih ngal and 
the converse for the Biirdwan Division where tlu‘rc‘ is a Hindu majority. 
Ft is only in accordance with ex|>eetation that the ptwidage of pjisons 
professing tribal religions is negligible in towns. Here also it is in Nonkhali 
and Howrah where the actual numF)ers are very small that the great (*st pro- 
portion of those professing tribal religions liv(» in towns, riie figint's for 
these two districts are 007 and 431 per 1,000, but the totals arc n<> more than 
3 and 300, respectively. The (jomparatively high figure of 7r> ]U‘r 1,000 in 
the 24-Parganas is accountecl for by the nemb(*rs of aborigimvs who tind 
work as labourers in munieipalities about ('alcutta. 

107. POikUlation of cities. — Figures of the growth of cities ar(*giv(‘ii in 
subsidiary table IV and illustrated in diagram No. 11-8 compiled from it 
and from imyierial table IV. In sub- 
sidiary table IV as well as in the diagram 
the figures of populadoii on previous 
occasions of census are those for the area 
of the city as at present constituted. 

Howrah and Dacca cities show the 
greatest percentage of increase (16 and 
15^ per cent.) during the last decade; 
but W'ith the exception of 1891 to 1901 
when the increase in all cities was 21*9 
per cefTt. the rate of increase in any de- 
cade since 1872 has not been so great as 
at the present occasion when it amounts 
to 1 2 *2 per cent. The diagram illustrates 
clearly the concurrent expansion of Cal- 
cutta and of its suburbs in 24-Pargana8 
and at every decade except 1891 to 1901 
as given above the percentage increase 
in the suburbs of Calcutta has exceeded 
that of the area in the city itself, amount- 
ing on the present occasion to 16 4 per 
cent, against 11 -1. Since 1872 Howrah City has grown to mon^ than times 
its size and Dacca City to well over 2 times its size and the total population 
of all cities is 85 -8 percent, greater than it was in 1872, for which year, 
however, no figures are available of Calcutta suburbs. 


OIAQRAM No. 11-8. 

ChanfOl in tho population of citiii at 
•aeh ceniui, 1872-1931. 

(NnniliCrH Hr«> hIiowii !■>’ llKiirrH, r'^to .•( • liaii||o 
liy flupr ) 
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CHAPTER ir — CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— DiitribuHon 61 populatton batwern tawns and 
InhabHad rural mauzas. 


(NoiJt.— Clilttagoag lilll Tracts and tlic^tslc of Blkkim I'ontalti no towns.) 


Natural and administrative 


Average population 

Number per mille 
residing In — 

Numlier per mille of urban 
impulatioii residing In towns 
with a population of — 

Number per mille of 
population rceldlng In 
with a population oi 

rural 

mausae 

division, district or state. 

Town. 

Inhabited 

rural 

mauu. 

Town- 1 

Rural 

tiiuusa. 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000. 

5,000 

to 

10,000. 

Under 

6,000. 

6.000 

and 

over. 

2,000 

to 

6,000. 

600 

to 

2,000. 

Under 

500. 

1 


2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

BINQAL 


25,958 

612 

73 

927 

731 

173 

70 

20 

47 

205 

473 

275 

Wgst BtnfBl 


22,580 

350 

04 

905 

730 

140 

110 

20 

14 

102 

450 

429 

BDRDWAN DIVISION 


tf,dM 

3M 

•4 

•01 

730 

140 

110 

24 

14 

102 

4(4 

424 

Burdwan 


14.432 

;i4{ 

82 

018 

540 

215 

178 

61 

10 

154 

667 

270 

Birhhum 


10.438 

:{8< 

22 

07f 


622 

478 


30 

04 

468 

418 

Banknra 


18.811 

3(M 

61 

031 

472 

4f>6 


72 


26 

400 

606 

MIdnanore 


16,308 

26! 

40 

06] 

650 

80 

2^4 

2: 


65 

804 

661 

Ilooghiy 


2b.3C‘> 

418 

1.83 

on 

721 

161 

118 


7 

123 

482 

888 

Howrah 


127,610 

7&« 

232 

708 

1,000 




78 

238 

606 

170 

Ogntral Btngsl 


39,752 

014 

107 

803 

813 

120 

47 

14 

25 

100 

650 

246 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 


31,711 

•14 

107 

•03 

•13 

123 

47 

14 

26 

114 

ISO 

244 

24'ParBanaa 


19.048 

001 

100 

801 

635 

265 


17 

26 

187 

664 

223 

Calcutta 


1,196,734 




1,000 








Nadia 


11,648 

609 

00 

eai 

470 

280 

140 

02 

i4 

150 

678 

254 

Murshidabad 


13,115 


67 

032 

208 

307 

306 


32 

240 

6.82 

187 

Jrssore 


6,031 

461 

12 

U8i 


546 

204 

m 

11 

81 

627 

381 

Khulna 


11,772 

740 

22 

078 


MU) 


140 

30 

286 

660 

176 

North BongBl 


10,785 

443 

28 

•72 

327 

420 

152 

•3 

51 

181 

422 

335 

RAJSlfAHI DIVISION 


11.713 

441 

!• 

•72 

347 

414 

101 

74 

11 

184 

414 

334 

Rajshahl 


12,829 

3U1 

27 

973 

703 


216 

81 

I 

30 

413 

660 

Dlnajpur 


10.156 

264 

11 

980 


i.uuo 



6 

77 

350 

667 

Jalpalguri 


18,002 

1,264 

10 

081 


1,000 



221 

370 

324 

76 

Darjeeling 


7,247 

620 

1 186 

864 


468 

•is 

20 


80 

610 

206 

Rangpur 


0,306 

621 

25 

075 

310 

251 

257 

176 

106 

280 

380 

210 

Bogra 


0,540 

486 

18 

082 


776 


224 

10 

148 

400 

862 

Pahna 


27,186 

660 

38 

062 

l.OOU 




30 

103 

610 

268 

Malda 


11,887 

488 

34 

066 


022 


78 

84 

208 

806 

818 

COOCH BKIIAR 


MOB 

477 

81 

••• 


•86 


844 

•• 

•1 

•61 

814 

Ciit Bongil 


21,271 

004 

1 28 

•79 

! 072 

237 

M 

3 

51 

205 

470 

155 

DACCA DIVISION 


11.412 

•17 

31 

••1 

•73 

233 

•• 

1 

44 

241 

•41 

244 

Dacca 


80,364 

liil 

60 

050 

1,000 




20 

244 

602 

226 

Myinenslngh 


1.5,623 

000 

27 

073 

383 

628 

80 


10 

207 

626 

240 

Farldpur 


16.606 

687 

21 

070 

643 

H18 

144 


16 

257 

622 

206 

Bakorganj 


11,186 

067 

23 

077 

632 

163 

270 

20 

184 

806 

442 

118 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 


tf.4Vi 

•13 

23 

077 

7D3 

244 

32 


•• 

822 

434 

lit 

Tlpnera 


23.066 

726 

24 

070 

776 

225 



40 

264 

602 

106 

Noa^hall 


11,000 

000 

14 

086 


1,000 



167 

287 

443 

118 

Chittagong 


20,067 

1.661 

32 

068 

oii 

, , 

86 


130 

526 

200 

80 

Chittagong Hill Tractc 



600 


1,000 





. . 

01 

046 

204 

TRIPURA STATE 


Mii 

110 

ii 

•71 



1.0H 




221 

m 

SIKKIM 



205 

1 

1,000 

1 


• • 

•* 



330 

575 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Numbsr living in towns |iar milla of the total population 

and of aach principal raligion. 

(NOTB,— Chittagong Hill Tracts and the State of Sikkim contain no towns.) 


BENQAL 

WiSt Btnpl 

BUHDWAM DIVISION 
Durdwan 
Blrbhnm 
Baukura 
Miditaiwro 
Hooghly 
Howrah 

Otntral BBngtl 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 
24*Parganaa 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murslildaboi^ 

Jesiore 

Rhulna 

NBrtli BMgal 

EAJBHAHl DIVISION 
Rajshahl 
Dlnajpur 
JalpalBuri 
Darjeeling 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pahna 
Malda 

COOCH BSHAB STATE 

BBIt BMIgll 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Hymenslngli 

Parldpur 

B^k**g**^ 

CUITTAQONG DIVISION 

SSSSit 

Chittagong 
TUPVBA STATE 


Number per rollle of the aame religion who live In towns. 


All 

religions. 

Muslim. 

Hindu, j 

Tribal. 

Buddhist. 

Christian. 

Jain. 

Sikh. 1 

Jew. 

Zoroae* 

trian. 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

73 

37 

115 


47 

415 

521 

•03 

551 

555 

54 

115 

•1 


635 

055 

321 

015 

1.000 

557 

•4 

118 

•1 


•34 


811 

•If 

1,000 

007 

•2 

96 

70 

10 

441 

478 

400 

670 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

20 

86 



816 

'48 




•1 

65 

63 



886 

061 




44 

80 

46 


tii 

781 

800 

060 

i.o66 

i.o66 

141 

106 

181 


in 

660 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

831 

238 

228 

481 

420 

600 

882 

526 


870 

117 

100 

270 


541 

573 

556 

N2 

•55 

•15 

14T 

144 

274 


•41 

•78 

Nl 

•N 

IM 

•20 

1H 

146 

228 

76 

048 

868 

866 

880 

886 

274 

1.4f4 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•4 

24 

140 


760 

146 

227 



•7 

88 

106 

'i 


506 

728 

•67 



12 

8 

20 



117 





22 

16 

.'8 


74 

86 

oi 

• • 


,, 

25 

15 

45 

. . 

135 

132 

371 

201 

1,050 

444 

24 

14 

44 


134 

111 

810 

201 

1.0H 

4U 

47 

14 

70 

1 

143 

81 

400 

,, 

1,000 


11 

6 

16 


01 

40 

808 

, , 



14 

21 

21 

, , 

8 

0 

111 

100 



134 

388 

121 


158 

874 

618 


i,o66 

000 

•• 

18 

66 


067 

442 

876 

i,o66 



14 

8 

66 


1,000 

148 

184 




14 

87 

74 



884 

880 

168 



34 

38 

88 

, . 

.. 

10 

141 

.. 



31 

If 

88 

4 

1.4t4 

881 

711 




25 

15 

H 

3 

11 

55 

557 

575 



31 

If 

•2 

8 

• 

71 

fit 

1,M0 



•4 

88 

87 

, , 

474 

69 

1,000 

1,000 



n 

17 

68 

6 

800 

28 

878 

1,000 



21 

18 

SO 


402 

80 





23 

11 

52 


2 

177 





21 

14 

47 

i 

124 

474 


170 



24 

14 

64 


16 

681 





14 

18 

21 

447 

IS 

274 





82 

28 

•8 

• 

SO 

741 

,, 

170 ’ 



2i 

18 

88 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lll.—Townt by clasMs : number, proportionate dittribution of urban 
population and sex ratio, 1931, with variations per cent ol population, 1872-1931. 


Claaa of towna. 

1 Towna by elaasea in 1931 . 

1 Variation (Incrcnae -i , deerraHC - ) per cent, of the aggregate population falling within each cl taa - - 

Number 
of towna. 

Fopula- 
tioii per 
rent, of 
total 
urban 
popula- 
tion. 

Femalch 

per 

1,0(10 

nialoB. 

at the eetiHiis ol 1921 : variation for (he period 

at the cciiMiiB 
of 1872: varia- 
lion fur tlin 
period 

In;2-I031. 

In 1872 and 
19.31. respec- 
tively . varia- 
tion for the 
IMTiUd • 

1921-31. 1911-21. 1901-11. JJJ}’ 18M1.91. | 1872-81. 

1872-1031. 


All iiasNi 

143 

100 

SOI 

i 13 • 

^ 4 S 

4 13 1 

+ 11 1 

fio 1 

- 1 4 

f 67 1 

4 •• • 

t— 100.000 and over 

3 

42 0 

.MU 

( 11 2 

+ 3-3 

» 8-1 

4 24 1 

+ 12 7 

- 0 .5 

4 57 4 

4 14Q 4 

11—60,000 to 100,000 

8 

A-3 

:.2rt 

-1 hS-S 

i 22 fi 

4 78-4 

4 28 ■ 4 

12 9 

6 9 

1 112-4 

~ 5'0 

111 — 26.000 to 60.000 

.. 82 

25-8 

992 

• 19 2 

« ;i 

‘ 17-4 

1 4 2 

1 14 II 

+ 2 1 

■t 1 0 

4 135-9 

IV— 10,000 to 20.000 

44 

17-8 

72.'i 

+ 9 9 

1 2 5 

< .8-9 

4- 1 8 

4 111 2 

:» 8 

1 74 (1 

1 71 2 

V— 6,000 to 10,000 

.. 38 

7« 

7.'»H 

-1 158 

- 1-4 

+ 4 .5 

+ il-0 

+ 2-8 

- 13 11 

4 73 4 

4 27-1 

VT— under 6,000 

.. 23 

20 

772 

+ 9 5 

1 2 9 

+ 30 

- 1 8 

- 3 5 

- 12 0 

1 235 4 

i 4(13 -7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Cities in Bengal ; population, density, sex ratio and ratio of foreign 
bom in 1931 with variation per cent, in population 1872-1931. 

(Noth. — ^F imircs o( varIntinnH rj*frr In llip iioi>u1ntion nf I'arli rlly an ronHliintrd In 1931.) 




PartlenlarM of 1931. 


1 Percentage of variation (Inerease -I , decrease - 

-} during t lie period - 


City. 

Fopula- 

tion. 

1 

Nuinhcr 

of 

perBons 
per 1 
Btiuare 1 
inilc. 

.N iiiiilicr 
of 

fcmalew 

per 

l.lKNI 

lltuicH. 

.Nuiiiiicr 
iiorn out- 
side lien- 
gal per 

1 .(Kifl of 
(lie totui 
popula- 
tion. 

1921-31. 

! 

] 

1911-21. 

19(U-)1 

1891- 

1901. 

1881-91. 

1872-81. 

1 

18**1- 

1931. 

1872- 

1931. 

i 

1 

2" ■" 

3“‘ 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

(i 

lo 

Vi 

■,.j 

13 


AH ntlfl II Bilfll 


. with oubiirbo in 24- 
^naa and Howrah City 


Pargar 
Oaleutta 
Bubnrha in Sd-Parganaa 
Howrah City 
Dacca City 


1,114,100 

14,240 

600 

300 

ill 1 

1.4HS.5N2 

22,173 

490 

328 

1119 

1,196,734 

36,205 

498 

332 

i 11 1 

63,9 7.'» 

8,554 

730 

I. 1 O 

1 19 1 

224,878 

22,187 

5.50 

.355 

+ 15 2 

ISn.filS 

23,086 

74.5 

79 

-1 16 0 


•i 4 0 

fill 

4 11 0 

+ 11-7 

i 3 0* 

4 70 0 

1 4 3 

) 11 0 

■1 22 9 

» 12-5 

< 2 9* 

* 79 1 

^ 3 3 

* 9 9 

f 23 3 

« 10 I 

- 3 1 

f 71 1 

I 1(1 3 

+ 27 5 

• 14 K 

17-4 

t 

+ 63 2 

+ 9 1 

4 13 6 

4.5-2 

i 28-4 

i 8 0 

+ 147 6 

■i 10 0 

4 21 0 

^ 10 0 

+ 4-1 

•i 14 2 

f 76-8 


f IS •* 


I H4 4* 

I O.'i 9 

t 167 4^ 
+ 101 9 


* Excluding Buburba in 24-i’urgHnHB for which flgurcB are not on r^'cord for 1872. 

t Not recorded. 
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CHAPTER II — CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Changes in rural and urban population of diitriets and 

divisions ISSf-1931. 

Natural and admlnlatra* I®11, lOOl. 


five division, district and 
itaU>. 

— 

Rural. 1 

Urban. | 

Rural. 1 

Urban. 

Rural. 1 

UrUn. 

Rural. 

Urban. | 

Rival. 1 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

BENOAL 

A7,37S,3U 

3,711,040 

44,301.180 

3,211,304 

43,337,300 

2,000,247 

40,101,140 

2,003.005 

37.107.427 

2.221.141 

S4,ni,oio 

1,143,419 

British Territory 

4C,42t,l7t 

3,004,330 

43,800,230 

3,100.300 

42,037,400 

2,040,621 

30.004,820 

0,570.402 

30,802,000 

2,800.010 

34,004,102 

l.t3i;iB4 

West Bengal 

7,131 Jig 

011,401 

7,370,041 

074,000 

7,002,084 

015.200 

7,001,307 

040,710 

7.214.170 

474,048 

0.000,777 

404,177 

HI'HDWAN DIVISION .. 

7,l31,7ai 

015,401 

7,370,042 

074.000 

7,002.084 

010,000 

7,001,387 

048,710 

7,814.170 

474,040 

0,000,777 

4i4,m 

Itiirilwan 

fiirlihiiin 

Itunkiira 

MiiiiiaiNtre 

HoriKiiV 

Howrah 

l.N.'i.slt 

02r..r.77 

1.U44.47U 

Cl 0,(102 
h4:).047 

1 20,S.‘‘.*i 
2(«.S77 
07,242 
18s.ri.s4 
203,r»fi8 
2.1.1,220 

1,84.8,18.1 
821,810 
959,(152 
2,. 109. 791 
9<)0.802 
778,898 

90,741 

2.3,2.11 

00.KS9 

90,809 

170,340 

218,510 

1,444,185 

020,842 

1,081,404 

2,719,340 

938,016 

742,102 

94,180 

0,131 

57,206 

101,855 

151.482 

201,400 

1,446,747 

89.3,588 

1.003,130 

2,099,238 

915,390 

074.258 

80,728 

8,092 

53,275 

89.870 

i:i3,892 

170,2.50 

1.. 322, 108 
799..362 
1,910,273 
2,541,021 
052,917 
587,006 

00,772 

7,481 

50,395 

80,895 

123,793 

133,300 

1,323,879 

780,672 

982,943 

2,436.099 

866,109 

530,176 

67,944 

18,856 

58,809 

81,708 

166,659 

105,206 

Qontral Bengal 

1,120,140 

1,000,080 

7,420,101 

1,770,704 

7,770,000 

1,074,331 

7,030,304 

1,402,724 

7,800,471 

1,205,000 

7,010,110 

1.104,710 

i'RliSlDKNCY DlVlSlOaN 

0,120,140 

1,200,000 

7,005,001 

1,778,704 

7,770,000 

1,074,331 

7,530,304 

1,402,724 

7.240,471 

1,208,008 

7,010,100 

1,104,710 

21-P»rKanaa 

I'jilciitta 

Nudia 

MiirshidahAd 

Ji'Ksora a . 

Kliiiina 

2,1 20.1 

1,424, SOI 
l.27s,H09 
l.(i.10.a72 
1.600.HU2 

.18.8,000 
1,100,781 
1()4,S81 
01, SOX 
20,792 
8&,315 

1.09,8,316 

1,890,704 

1,174,029 

1,700.924 

1,421,118 

020,887 

007,851 

00.8(iH 

87,885 

21.296 

.31,018 

1,885,599 

1,. 121. 928 
1,288,791 
1.737,060 
1.8.37.016 

548.514 

800,007 

95,918 

88,48.3 

21,108 

29,151 

1,080,220 

1,572.130 

1,267,270 

1,701.850 

1.228,897 

398,130 

847,700 

95..35.5 

7.5,098 

21,299 

21,230 

1.. 548, 403 

1.531,108 

1,179,030 

1.800,572 

1,152,4.58 

343,030 

081,500 

11.3,900 

80,010 

22.256 

25,194 

1,370,678 

1,898,007 

1,137,661 

1,663,118 

1,059,702 

499.181 
488,219 
119,840 

89,139 

24.181 
29,246 

North Bengal 

10,040,002 

312,000 

10,000,202 

201,001 

10.400,004 

234.050 

0,740,102 

200,001 

0,240.052 

184,122 

0.702,000 

103,030 

11A.1S](AUI DIVI.SJON 

10,373,230 

204,830 

10.110,004 

230,000 

0,010.444 

210.000 

0,107,102 

112.001 

0,001,478 

152,031 

8,180,000 

004.403 

llajMhali 1 

DliinJlMir 

Jnllin’eurl 

Darjciling 

Kaiippur 

Hosra 

I'unna 

MaJda 

i.aoo,.'i;i2 

l,7a6,270 
004.00.1 
27O.l.'i0 
2,029,0 10 
1,007.821 
l.S91.2^a 
l,OIS.2&4 

88,1.80 

lO.l&O 

1h,‘.1(:2 

48.479 

05.700 

19.00.8 

5 1,871 
35,512 

1,457.037 

l,(i.87,:{2H 

921,450 

254,045 

2.4.17.485 

1,082.800 

1,844,088 

955.S8U 

32,038 

18,«(25 

14,81.3 

28.708 

50,419 

10.300 

44,801 

20,836 

1.448.930 

1.071,918 

8(H).895 

210.971 

2.310,000 

970,306 

1.384,535 

062,705 

31.057 

15,945 

11,705 

24,579 

80,204 

13,21)1 

44,(<51 

41,394 

1,432,104 
1,558,050 
777,991 
py7 7**4 
2,124!0U7 
843.335 
1,378,023 
840,094 

:)o.24:i 
13.430 
10,280 
21, .393 
29,184 
11,108 
41,538 
34,420 

1.282,744 

1 ,54:t.031 
071,079 
205,047 
2,9.51, ‘24 8 
800,973 

1 .322.t>:«» 
;9(t,92S 

30,592 

12,204 

0,082 

17,007 

14,210 

10,521 

30.7.53 

17,900 

1.304,007 

1,501,786 

573,026 

144,128 

1.973,258 

724,212 

1,275,424 

093,324 

34,571 

12,560 

7,936 

11,051 

124,711 

10,146 

36.304 

17,124 

COOCII IIKHAK STATE .. 

•7S,iS0 

11,030 

078,228 

17,201 

077,180 

10,704 

062,014 

14,000 

007,377 

11,401 

003,000 

0.531 

East Bengal 

DACCA l)i VISION 

20,477,370 

13,430,071 

805,500 

420,033 

10,034,133 

12.440,738 

801,130 

307,073 

17.217J47 

11,000,331 

444,000 

330,318 

15,310,403 

10,400,011 

385.521 

805.057 

13.054,020 

0,503,000 

310,782 

250,141 

12,070,070 

8,401,007 

300,541 

230,202 

Durcii 

Alyiiir>iNiii,'li 

HnkarKHii.i 

8,250,S7(» 
4.000, .1.19 
2,812,701 
2.S71,041 

172.707 

180.708 
49,514 
07,100 

2,97.1.91.1 

4,7IO,(i(i9 

2,199.805 

2.503,849 

160.052 

127.(»01 

5(',5.13 

59,007 

2,82.3,07.1 

4.4(»4.363 

2,089.710 

2,380,203 

1.30.427 

122,009 

32,204 

48,018 

2.5:14,508 

8,890,071 

1,008,5.34 

2,240.178 

11.5,914 

195,397 

29,112 

4.5,674 

2,329,020 

3,378,395 

1,772,774 

2,122,197 

100,030 

93,701 

24,540 

31,768 

2.018,477 

2,978.010 

1.000,521 

1.809.640 

102,878 

78.056 

81,218 

31,240 

ClIITTAiiOaNC DIVISION 

0,000,437 

150.077 

0,007,701 

112,023 

0,200,034 

07,857 

4,050,780 

•0,061 

4,183,500 

55,501 

3,511,701 

Ol.lOO 

TIpiK'in 

Nuakhiili 

('hittiiKonii 

Chittiiiiong Hill Tracts . . 

8,(t84,s70 

l,Oh2,7sl 

I,78s,s04 

212,022 

74.805 

28,«8S 

5M,174 

2.07.S,027 

1,40.1,071 

1,570,700 

178,243 

04,440 

7,715 

40,C02 

2,372,434 

1,205,081 

1,475.280 

153,830 

67.704 

7,099 

33,144 

2,000,545 

1,135,298 

l,327,2(i5 

124,702 

48,446 

0,520 

25,985 

1,7.50,249 

1,094,214 

1,201,751 

107,280 

32,680 

5,479 

28,416 

1,488,528 

815,648 

1,107,009 

101,597 

80,810 

5,124 

25,832 

TRIPURA STATE 

372,070 

0,110 

200,014 

7,743 

222,702 

0,031 

103,012 

0,113 

137,442 


05,037 

•• 



CHAPTER III 


Birthplace 

Introduction. The ligmes of birtli-place arc given in imperial table 
VI. Subsidiary tables at tlu* end of this chapter show — 

I — an abstract of the native born and immigrant population ; 

IT an abstract of the native born ])opulation resident in and emigrant 
from Bengal ; 

III — details of the migration between Bengal and other provinces, 
states or countries in 1921 and 1931 with variations and figures 
of net immigration or emigration ; 

TV — number and ratio per 10,000 of the population at each census, 
1881 to 1931, whose birth-place was returned as being within 
and outside Bengal ; 

V — number and ratio per 10,000 of the population of selected towns, 
1931, whose birth-place was returned as being some other part 
of India than Bengal ; 

VI — detailed birth-place of persons born in British possessions in 
Europe ; and 

VTI — Indian emigration between Calcutta and countries overseas. 

109. The source of the flgurcs.~-The statistics of birth-place are taken 
from entries made in column 13 of the census schedule. The directions for 
entering up this column were as follows : — 

“ Enter the <iistrict or state in which each person was bora ; and if the person was not 
born in Bengal ad<l the name of the province to the district of birth. If the person waa 
born out of India, enter the country, as Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon. The names of villages, 
talisils, etc., an? not to he given.” 

Particular care was taken in obtaining a correct entry of birth-place in areas 
*vith a large immigrant population such as Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
^sansol subdivision wIuto then^ arc coal mines, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and 
Chittagong disti icts where theni are tea gardens. l)ire(;tions were also issued 
■or a distinction to Ix' made in Daccui and Howrah between those bom in the 
uty and those born in othcT parts of the same district, but no use was made 
rf this additional information. During the process of compilation the dis- 
trict of enumeration was substituted fur blank entries unUjss the name, 
ianguago or other particulars, such as the relationship to some other person 
returned, suggested that this cjitry would be incorrect, and that it would be 
more accurate to include the entry under “birth-place not returned.” 

110. Restriction of statistics shown.— The necessity for economy has 
prevented full use being made of all the details recorded. No attempt has 
been made to tabulate the returns of birth-place by districts, either in the case 
of immigrants from other j)rovinces or even in the case of those born in Bengal. 
Similar restrictions on sorting were adopted in other provinces and in conse- 
quence it has not been i)ossiblc to arrive at any estimate of the natural 
population of areas smaller than British Territory and States such as was 
shown in 1921 for districts. Such details as are available arc indeed embodied 
in subsidiary tables II and 111 ; but as regards emigrants from Bengal to places 
outside India, these tables include statistics only from Ceylon, Cyprus, Somali- 
land, Mauritius, Borneo and the Seychelles Islands, whilst even within India 
complete details of emigrants for the whole province in the aggregate are not 
available, because for Madras and Coorg and for the Madras States no figures 
were collected of persons there recorded who were bom in Bengal. 

14 
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DIAGRAM N*. IIM. 


Key to l)i.stricls and States. 

I HurJwjn |(i Ojfpvling 


H'l’lLATION B1)RN OLi'reilH-: BKNCAL 
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laxalily ol birth 
Bengal 


I'opuUtHNi KiyloniAP 

4(».2:ai>:to r ~~ ] 
l.72h.370 .V.V.V.V 
i27.:i:iH iWAWt* 


111. Native and foreign bom popuiation.— Of the total population of 
Bengal all but 1,853,708 (less than 37 per 1,000) were bom within the province 
itself, and of 
those born out- 
side the pro- 
vin(5e no less 
than 1,720,370 
(nearly 34 per 
1,000) were 
born in other 
parts of India, 
amongst whom 
only 512,434 
were born in 
provinces or 
states not actu- 
ally contiguous 
to Bengal. The 
proportion of 
persons born in 
the province is 
more than 995 

K er 1,000 in 
[adras, nearly 
990 in Bihar 
and Orissa and 
955 in Bombay. 

Amongst the 
127,338 persons 
bom outside 
India no less 
than 98,020 (or 



STATEMENT No. 111-1. 
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77 *6 i)cr cent.) were bom in Nepal 
and a further 14,511 (or 11 *4 per 
cent.) in other Asiatic countries, 
principally Afghanistan, China, 
Bhutan, Tibet, Persia and Japan. 
Europe contributes no more than 
13,557 : this figure is only 55 
greater than the number of persons 
born in Europe recorded in Bengal 
in 1911 and amounts to about 205 
in every million of the population. 
The numbers bom in Africa, 
America and Australia are no more 
than 112, 393 and 143, respectively. 
Immigrants from America are less 
than in 1921 and those from 
Austral|asia are scarcely more than 
one-third the number then record- 
ed. An attempt has been made in 
diagram No. Ill-l, based on state- 
ment No. IIl-l inset, to illustrate 
graphically the very small numbers 
born outside Bengal. In studying 
the map, allowance must be made 
for the effect caused by the entry 
of district numbers and district 
boundaries. The insertion of these 
details by increasing the area 
covered in ink on the map reduces 
the expanse of white indicating the 
proportion native bom and thus 
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modines the impression which would be produced if the total area represen t- 
ing persons born in Bengal had not been broken up in this way. It must 

also })e l)orne in mind 
tliat Mu' area covered by 
dots within the district 
does not represent tlic 
jRoportionate strength of 
foreign born inliabitants 
within the <listriet itself, 
and that these propor- 
tions only hold good for 
tlu^ whole of the [)ro- 
vinee. 

112. Proportion foreign 
bom by districts. -Pro- 
portionate figures of the 
numbers born outside 
Bcuigal per 10,000 of the 
total population are gra- 
phically illustrated in 
diagram No 111-2 which 
is based u))on subsidiary 
table TV. The popula- 

tion born outsich^ Bengal 
is as much as 30 per 
cent, in Darjeeling and 
the cities of Calcutta and 
Howrah. 1'heso figures 
arc mainly accounted for 
in Darjeeling by the 
influx of fiersons (mainly 
. tea garden labourers) 

^ born in Nepal who 

number 59,010 or 18 *4 

per cent, and from Bihar and Orissa who number 24,540 or 7 *7 per cent. 

In Calcutta immigrants from Bihar and Orissa and from the United 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh total 223,698 and 103,032 or 18 *7 and 8 '6 
per cent., respectively, of the total population. In Howrah city also the 

United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, providing 38,944 and 33,181 
persons, (jontribute 17 *3 and 14 *7 per cent, of tlie population. The 
population born outside Bengal elsewhere reaches as much as 20 per cent, 
only in Jalpaiguri, where, as in Darjeeling, it is principally contributed 
by tea garden labourers from Bihar and Orissa and from Nepal, which 
contribute 155,575 and 29,191 or 16-8 and 3 per cent., respectively, 
to the population. The largo number of immigrants in Howrah city 
brings up the proportion of foreign born in the wholci district to 12-5 per 
cent, and a similar percentage (12-1) is also foreign born in Tripura 
State to which Assam makes the largest contribution (33,262 or 8-7 
per cent, of the total). The districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and 24-Parga- 
nas form a band in which the jxjrcentage born outside Bengal is between 
7 and 10, contributed principally in e^ich case by Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces. The figures are for Burdwan 94,299 and 10,795 or 6 and 
0-7 per cent., respectively ; in Hooghly 71,984 and 25,923 or 6-4 and 2-3 
per cent, and in the 24-Parganas 161,715 and 68,090 or 6 and 2 -5 per cent. 
Dinajpur and Malda have between 4 and 5 per cent. Cooch Behar and Mid- 
napore between 2 and 3 per cent, and the strip of territory comprised by Rang- 
pur, Bogra, Rajshahi and Murshidabad between 1 and 2 per cent, of 
immigrants : in each of these localities the greater part of the immigrants 
comes from Bihar and Orissa. South-c^ast is another strip composed of 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Pabna and Nadia where the immigrants are between 
0 -6 and 1 per cent., again drawn principally from Bihar and Orissa. In the 
whole of the rest of the province south-east of these districts and 24-Pargana8 


DIAGRAM No. III-2. 
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DIAQRAM No. III^. 

MKJRA'nON BETWKKN BENCJAL AND 
OTHER PARTS OF INDIA, CENSUS OF 1931 

(Note. -The indicHlion of imtni(jraiirs from Oihar und Orma i< 
inccMnpletc; if shown to scale they would be rrpre«fnli-d 
j by a recianitle nearly twice ii.s Inrtfc u.s that showini! the 
f emitfiants from nentfiil to Assam Fijures of cmij{rnnts 
from Bengal were not compiled for Madras and Coorg and 
for Madras States.) 



575,199 Arsons. In iLniTmirMn^^R-n'" contnT)ute 

Bengalis were enumerated To ®»har and Onssa 158,098 and 167,624 
its states they contributed 30 QW United Provinces with 

Punjab and ItejSna ttv oonf ,?i 1* .1 Provinces, Bombay, 

1.007 emigra^J^ AroS the oth.!® 6.946, 6.018, 4.618 and 

number of immigmntSS BihLfnH n^’’”'''^^^^ *‘»® ^"gest 

tion 1.138,860 or 2 -2 per cent **® popula- 

contribution of 348 399^ nr n 7 * ^ n come next with a 

»i«i 32.906 opT 5, oSo *"<1 Ii.jp„fc„„^ 

W uw, 0 08 and 0-06 per cent, of the population. 
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respectively. The inunber of pcm>ii.s born oiitsiilo Bengal is 7o,0.'12 less than 
at the census of 1921, bir( although (he e.vecss of immigradon over 
emigration has been reduced from 1.243,28:1, the ligure of 1021, it still 
stands at 897,171. 

114. Variations in immigration to Bengal.- -During thr last two decades 
there has been a progressive decrease in the* total number of immigrants 
recorded at the census of Ikngal and a progressive ineiease of pcTSons born 
in Bengal and recorded in otluT parts of Iiulia. Tht* tigures of tlie immigrant 
population of Bengal from other parts of India decreased betwt'en 1911 and 
1921 by 21,241 and between 1921 and 19.‘U by 91,405, whilst during the same 
decades the numbers of Bengalis who were enumerated (dsewlu^re in India 
increased by 133,608 and 267,604. These figures a (Teel the net balance 
of immigration into Bengal over emigration from Bengal, which . since 1911 
has also progressively declined. In 1911 Btaigal received from other parts 
of India 1,286,429 persons more than she sent out as (‘migrants. But these 
figures were reduced to 1,131,580 in 1921 and to 772,571 in 1931. Taking 
an aggregate of states with British Territory, increas(‘S in the number of 
immigrants were indeed recorded during the past decade from Madras, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Burma, but only from Madras was this 
increase continuous between 1911 and 1931. The numbers of infmigrants 
from Madras had in(;reased in 1921 by 17,681 over thost' at the beginning 
of the decade, and th(* })r(‘sont decade has shown a further increase of 10,496 
persona: many of the IVladrasi immigrants arc' labounTs in such centres as 
Kharagpur and Tittagarh, but in Calcutta the Madrasi is a serious rival to the 
Bengali for clerical appointments, and the cry Bengal for the Bengalis ” 
may be expected in aiitiphony to the similar protests raised in other pro- 
vinces against the Bengali. From the Punjab thc’s number of immigrants 
received is 9,258 more tlian in 1021, but the figure <»f 1921 was 2,750 less 
than that of 1911 : morti than half ihi‘ increase during the last decade 
was absorbed by Calcutta, where the immigrants are very conspieuous as 
taxi-drivers. The discr(^{)ancy in the United iVovinees is even more striking. 
In 1931 there were 5,304 more immigrants recorded in Bengal from the 
United Provinces than in 1921, but the figure for 1921 was as much as 
62,601 less than that for 1911. Immigration from Burma is comparatively 
little and the increase of 1,430 in the numbe r of pc^rsous of Burmese birth 
recorded in Bengal at the pn^seni census as eoinparecl with the last eemsus 
is to bo set off against a decrease of 239 between tho figure s of 1 91 1 and 1921. 
The decreases in the immigrants received are' eve‘n more striking than the 
comparatively small increases montione'd above*. I'he (Central Provinces and 
Assam in 1921 showed increase's of 33,833 and 1,492, re‘sp(»e;tively, over the 
immigrants to Bengal recorded in 1911 ; but at the prese*nt enumeration 
these figure's have been converted into decrease's of 8,966 and 5,386, respect- 
ively. But it is from Bihar and Orissa, from which a grc*at majority of 
Bengal’s immigrant population is drawn, that the gre*at(*si falling off is 
recorded and this falling off has been e;ontinuous from 1911. In 1921 immi- 
grants from Bihar and Orissa were 24,792 less than in 191 1 and at the present 
census they are 88,729 less than they were in 1921. 

115. Variations in emigration from Bengal.- in the ease of cmigratiem 
from Bengal the figures for these seven areas, with the exception of Madras 
for which no details are on rt^cord at the present census, show in every case 
an increase in the number of emigrants over those rc'e ordeid in 1921. The 
increase has bein continuous only in the ease of Assam and Burma. In 
Assam persons born in Bimgal numbered 181, eOJ more* in 1921 than in 1911 
and 199,621 more in 1931 tlian in 1921. The attraetion is principally the 
opportunity of obtaining tenancies in land and immigrants are drawn 
largely from Mymensingh district. There is also some emigration to the 
lalwur districts of Assam, Cachar and Sylhet. This is contre)lIed by a Super- 
intendentof Emigration under Act VI of 1901, but figures are not maintained 
to show by sex and tribe or caste the numbers recruited in each district 
of Bengal, and those so recruited arc not necessarily all Bengalis or with a 
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permanent domicile in Bengal, There is also no record to show how many 
of those recruited in a district were actually despatched. A statement 
No. III-2 shows for the decade ending 30th June 1930 the annual recruit- 
ment in each district in Bengal with a classification of the total by dependence. 


STATEMENT Ns. 111-2. 

Stattmtnt ihowlng tht numbtr of oiniiraiiti rocruiiti in tho Olfltront diitridt of Bongol from tho yoor 
onSing 30tli Juno 1921 to SOth Juno 1930 for omigrotion to Auam and thoir claniSeation by 
dtpondtneo. 
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There were 3,940 labourers registered during the decade but there is no record 
of those who returned from Assam to Bengal. The figures for emigration 
to Burma arc not comparable in size but are similar in proportion to those for 
Assam, the increase of emigration from Bengal amounting in 1921 to 10,331 
over the figure of 1911 and in 1931 to 12,011 over the figure of 1921 
Numbers of Bengalis from Chittagong visit Arakan during tho cold wcatliei 
for the rice harvest, and Bengali seamen, traders and mechanics are to be 
found in Rangoon. Apart from Assam the largest increase in the number of 
emigrants from Bengal is recorded in Bihar and Orissa, where the figures 
have incri'ascd by 40,602 since 1921, and in tho United Provinces where 
the corresponding increase is 12,316. In both these provinces the figures of 
1921 showed a decrease compared with those of 1911, amounting in Bihar 
and Orissa to 48,462 and in the United Provinces to 7,185. In the Central 
Provinces and in the Punjab the increase of Bengal-born inhabitants over 
the figures of 1921 is 3,672 and 1,446, respectively, compared with decreases 
in the corresponding figures amounting in the previous decade to 2,524 in 
the Central Provinces and 847 in the Punjab. 


Ilf). Balance of migration.- Bengal receives from each of the provinces 
named with the exception of Assam and Burma an increase of immigrants 
over the number of emigrants sent out from Bengal to the same areas ; 
but in the ease of tlu- major areas between which inter-migration takes 
place the net access of members to Bengal has la every case declined during 
the last decade except in the case of tho Puiyab and possibly Madras for 
which, however, figures of 1931 are not availaole, whilst in the case of the 
United Provinces this decrease in the net accessions to the population of Bengal 
has been (continuous since 1911. As a result of inter-migration Bengal received 
an accession of population from Bihar and Orissa of 1,086,987 in 1911, 
1,110,657 in 1921 and only 981,326 in 1931. From the United Provinces 
she n'ceived a net accession of 379,877 in 1911, 324,461 in 1921 and 317,449 
in 1931. From the Central Provinces she received a net total of 15,179 in 
1911, 51,536 in 1921 and 38,898 in 1931. The increasing immigration from 
the Punjab resulted in a net accession of strength to Bengal of 20,466 in 
1931 against 12,654 in 1921, although tho figure of 1921 was less than that 
for 191 1 when it readied 14,567. Between Bengal and Assam and Burma the 
balance of emigration from Bengal has been progressively increasing. It 
amountt^d in Assam to 126,665 in 1911, to 306,776 in 1921 and 611,783 in 
1931 and in Burma to 133,166 in 1911, 143,726 in 1921 and 154,307 in 1931. 
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117. Proportions foreign born by divisions, 1881-1931 — Diagram 
No. III-4 based on subsidiary table IV shows for each census since 
1881 changes by administrative divisions in 
the proportion of the population born outside 
Bengal as it is now constituted together 
vrtth the rates at which those propor- 
tions have varied. The proportion of the 
total population foreign born in the whole 
of Bengal in 1881 was 240 per 10,000, which 
rose at successive enumerations to 281, 337 
and 426. The last figure was reached in 
1911 and a decline in the proportion then 
set in. The number per 10,000 was 405 in 
1921 and has been further reduced to 363 
at the present census. Substantially identi- 
cal changes were shown in every adminis- 
trative division of the province during the 
same period with the exception of Burd- 
wan. Thus in the rri'sideiicy Division the 
proportions per 10,000 ruse from 388 in 1881 
to 429 in 1891, 533 in 1901, 698 in 1911 
and 709 in 1921, but now stand at 688. 

The figures for Rajshahi and Dacca Divi- 
sions offer an even closer resemblaiu*e. In 
Rajshahi the proportions rose between 1881 
and 1911 from 326 to 494, 587 and 710 at 
successive enumerations, but were reduced 
in 1921 to 629 and in 1931 to 497. In 
Dacca Division they rose between 1881 and 
1911 from 64 to 101, 105 and 124 per 10,000 
at successive enumerations, but decliiieil in 
1921 to 87 and in 1931 to 55. In Chittagong 
Division between 1881 and 1911 the propoi- 
tions rose from 44 to 56 in 1891 but wire 
reduced to 46 in 1901 and again rose to 
50 in 1911. I^hcy were again reduced from 
50 to 35 in 1921 and from 35 to 26 in 1931. 

In the Burdwa?! Division by contrast the 
propf)rtions have shown continuous increase 
at successive enumerations from 188 to 216, 

296, 423, 498 and on the i)resent occasion 
to 547 per 10,(M)0. Tlie increas(?d proportion 
in Burdwan and the slower deentaso in the 
proportion in Presidency Divisions arc due 
to the concentration in these two areas of 
industrial towns in wdiich a great proportion 
01 the inhabitants are immigrants. 

118. Proportions foreign born by districts, 1881-1931. — Similar detail^ 
from subsidiary table IV have been plotted for districts in diagram No. 1II-5. 
The increase in the percentage of immigrants in Hooghly, Burdwan and 
(with an incidental decline between 1891 and 1901) in Midnaporc also has, in 
the Burdwan Division, more than counterbalanced the decline between 1911 
and 1921 in the proportions in Birbhum and Bankura, and between 1921 
and 1931 in Birbhum and Howrah. In the Presidency Division the district 
figures provoke no comment except in the case of Jessore, whii^h alone shows 
an increase in the proportion ot foreign born persons during the last decade 
attributable to the gradual dejiopulation of the district and the opening thus 
offered to aboriginals from Bihar and Orissa. During the last two decades 
no marked deviation has been shown in the percentage of immigrants in each 
district compared with the average for the division as a whole and the same 
bolds good for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, although there is a 
marked increase in Chittagong Hill Tracts between 1921 (34) and 1931 (46). 
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DIAQRAM III-9. 

Cliftiiin at Mch ctntui, 1881*1931, of tht numbor of portoni born outsMo Btniol par 10,009 of tbo total populaiiiR ta aaob Olitrlit 

(Nora. — Numbers are shown by figures, rates of change by s1o{k’. The stale reprosenis units for Noakhali, hundreds for Howrah, 24* 
Parganas, Calcutta. Jalpaiguri and liarjeeling nnd tens for other districts. There is a misprint in tfio r^erence below : Hooghly ia rapta* 
sontM by line e and Howrah by lino t.) 



119. Foreign born in rurai and urtian areas. ~Tho numbers per 10,000 
born outside Bengal vary in rural areas from 2 in Noakhali to as many as 2,148 
in Jalpaiguri and even 3,150 in Darjeeling. The median point is about 162: 
in other words there arc as many districts with less than 162 as there are 
with more than 162 bom outside Bengal per 10,000 of the total population. 
In these calculations Calcutta, which is itself entirely urban, has been ex- 
cluded and Cooch Behar and Tripura State have been included. A com- 
parison between the immigrant element in each division and in the cities 
of Bengal and selected towns in each division is made possible by statement 


STATEMENT Nt. III-3. 

Nvmbor ond rstio ptr 10,000 «l thf popHl8tioii by diviiioni (total orta and itiMtad towni) born In 
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DIASRAM No. Ill-e. 

Namkm kora la la«a ottowhoro tkaa la Boaial par 10,M0 ol tbo total populatloa la nIicM aroaiy 

etntut ol 1931. 
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No. III-.3 from which diagram No. 1II-6 lias been prepared. Tliis table 
with the diagram illustrates not the total proportion of immigrants but 
only the proportion borne to the total ])opulation by immigrants from other 
parts of India. Against 3.37 jier 10,(K)0 in the whole of Bengal proportions 
arc shown of 23 in ( 'hittagong, 54 in Dacca, 405 in Kajshahi, 540 in Burdwan 
and 669 in Presidency Division, whilst tlie aggregate pro]>ortion in the 
Bengal States (620) is higher than in any division except the Presidency. 
In each case, however, the jiroportion of foreign born in the towns is very 
much greater than in the area taken as a whole. Thus in Chittagong 414, 
in Dacca 500, in Rajsliahi 599, in the Presidency Division 3,520 and in 
Burdwan Division no less than 3,620 [XTsons living in towns selected as 
sorting units arc immigrants from other jiarts of India than Bengal, whilst 
in the three cities the aggregate projiortion of immigrant population is 
2,081 per 10,000. This diagram and the table which it illustrates also show 
that Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces contribute in every division 
in the aggregate a greater proportion of the immigrant population of the 
towns than any other part of India. 


DIAQRAM No. III-7. 

Numbtri per 10,000 of the total population in leiectetf towns who were born elsewhere In India than In Benial, 

census of 1931. 
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120. Foraiin feorn in soloetod towns.— Detailed particulars of the towns 
from which averages have been obtained for diagram No. III-6 are given 
in Bubsi^ary table V and illustrated in diagram No. III-7. In the table 
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tli(‘ towns arranged under two licads, industrial and non-industrial and 
within those lieads eoine first cities and then towns in the order of natural 
divisions, hut in lh(‘ diagram they liaveheen arranged in a descending order 
according to tiu* proportion of their population which is immigrant. In 
Tittagarli in (‘V< ry 10,000 of tlu' population no le.ss than 8,605 are immigrants 
and as many as 5, .‘110 are from Biliar and Orissa and 2,002 from the United 
Provinces. Bhalpara, a neigliliouring munieiiiality, has a population of 
which 7,821 in i very 10,000 come from other parts of India than Bengal, 
and of these 4,861 come from Bihar and Orissa and 2,670 from the United 
Provine(‘s. ('}iam))dani and Bliadreswar have proportions of 7,050 and 7,030 
per 10,000, respectively, hut whereas Cham jm la ni draws 4,810 of these from 
Bihar and Orissa and 1,560 from the Ihiited Provinei‘s, the corresponding 
proportions in Bhadr(‘swai* are 3,811 and 1,780 and it obtains 858 pen* 10,000 
of its population from Madras against 158 in (4iampdani. Pour other 
of the seleett‘<l towns have more than 50 per cent, immigrants in their 
jiopulation, vi/., Bairaekpore with its cantonment, Kharagpur, Naihati 
and Bishra-Konnagar, wliilst in six other imlustrial towns more than 
one-third of the' populatitui is draw'ii from other parts of India, viz., in Bally, 
Baranagore, Budg(‘ Budges Howrah and Seramj)ore. The pro|iortion in 
Calcutta just falls sluiri of one-third, being 31 ‘79 per cent. ; and in Kastern 
Bengal, excluding Dacca where the proportion is 720, Chittagong where 
it is 504, Brahmanharia wh(‘re it is 472, and Mymensingh where it is 356, 
the prot)ortion in towns s(‘l(*cted does not rise above 299 per 10,000 (the 
figure for Jainalpur) and falls to as little as 244 in Madaripur, 215 in Comilla 
and 151 in Narayanganj. The largest proportion contributed to tiie j>opu- 
lation by Assam is in Brahnianbaria (350), tlu* next b(‘ing Dacca with 
99 and Comilla with 81 per 10,000. Immigrants from Madras form, as 
might he expected, a larger porportion of the jiojnilation in Kharagpur 
(2,165 per 10,000) and Tittagarli (1,204 per 10,000) than in others 
of the sel(‘eted towns, their proportions nowhere else reaching 10 per 
cent, and apiiroaching it only in Bhadreswar for which the figures have 
already been <iuoted. In the selected towns the largest numbers of 
immigrants from Bomba^> are found in Kharagpur (525) and Baranagar 
(259), where tliey form 97 and 71 per 10,000 of the population. Tlu^ Cen- 
tral Provinces contributes in every 10,(X)0, 1,584 to Kharagpur, 534 to Bhad- 
reswar, 472 to Champdani, 200 to Baranagar, 167 to Hooghly-f’hinsura, 
135 to Budge Budge and 115 to Naihati. The greatest number of inhabi- 
tants from Burma ari^ found amongst the towns select(*d in Calcutta where 
they number 1,461 and form 12 per 10, (HH) of the poi>ulation, but their pro- 
portions are larger in Budge Budge wIutc the 37 Burmese form 15 per 
10,000 of the population. The Punjab contributes a proportion of 323 per 
10,000 to Kharagpur and 128 to Darjei‘liiig where immigrants from Delhi 
number as many as 138 per 10,0(X). Some proportion is (‘ontributed to 
almost all the towns illustrated in this diagram by the Rajputana Ag(»ncy, 
immigrants from which in Calcutta number as many as 14,881 and form 1 *24 
per ci‘nt. of the population ; but except in Howrah, where they number 
1,335 and form 5 ‘9 in every thousand of the pojiulation, their numbers in 
none of the other towns approach as many as 400, although they are 80, 70, 
55, 53, 45, 44 and 39 per 10,000 of the population, respectively, of Bally, 
Midnapore, Bankura, Asansol, Kharagpur, Rishra-Konnagar and Bhatpara. 

121. Seasonal movements of population.— The restricted sorting makes 
it impossible to furnish comments on the migration from district to distri(!t 
or even from division to division. Seasonal movements of the population 
occur from time to time but these arc mainly of the casual, temporary or 
periodic type. It is, for instance, a custom in many parts in the province 
for women to visit their own families at intervals, and in the districts of 
NortlK'rn and Eastern Bengal there is a vernacular expression specifically 
connoting a visit of tliis kind ( ). yuch temporary migra- 

tion wliich takes place at festival times was practically negligible at 
tlio time of the census, since there were no great religious festivals and the 
only fairs which were in progress during the enumeration were princi- 
pally of a local importance and were in nearly every case reported to have 
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been attended by fewer visitors than usual owiri^ to eeonoinie eonditiona. 
For the cultivation or harvesting of crops some migration takes ])laeo from 
Bankura to Hurdwan and Hooghly, from Midnapore to tlu* neiglibouring 
districts in the east, trom .Jessore and Karidpur to Kliiilna, from Faridpur 
and Dacca to Bakarganj (which, however, also sends labourers for the same 
purpose to Khulna), from Murshidaba<l and Nadia to Dinajpui’, from Pabna, 
Dacca and Nadia to Hangpur and frc»in Pal)na to tli(' regions near (^aleutta. 
During the cold season labourers also (‘ome from most of the <listricts named 
to any [)lacc within reasonable reach at which earth-work is being done. 
Generally, however, only members of the iuoih* primitive tribes will consent 
to undertake the hard labour of earth-work, which is eonsich'red to be more 
undignified than cultivating or harvesting. When the e(»nsus was taken 
there wen* works in progre.ss in connection with siicli undcatakings as the 
construction of the Damodnr Canal in Hurdwan and the Calcutta Chord J.«ine 
betwH'en Calcutta and Hally, and these works wt‘r(* (‘inploying a number of 
labour(‘rs mainly of |)rimitiv(‘ peoples hailing from eastern Hiharand western 
Bengal. Hut the main intc'r-ilistrict migrations wc'ii* already ovi‘r exee))t 
in Hooghly, since the crops had been cut and there was no cultivation going 
on when the censiis was taken, and in adtlition to those* engaged on the eon- 
struetion w'orks mentioned in the last scaitence the* only coiLsid(M*able num- 
ber of immigrants of a temporary nature were tlu>se ri'ciuited for dock 
labour in and nt‘ar Cahaitta from west(*rn He'ugal. .After the rains a number 
of immigrants from Chittagong and further east go to Khulna to catch and 
dry or salt fish whicli is considered a great delicacy in Hurma, and furtluT 
east, and there w^as a e(*rtain number of these temporary n'sidents engaged 
in their trade in tin* Sundarbans of Khulna and tfie 24-PargaTias when the 
census w'as taken. 

122. Suburban daily traffic. — Hetween such (*entri‘s as (-alcutta and 
Howrah and the surrounding municipalities there is a considerable amount 

of daily traflic. The (*xt(*nt 
to which workers in these 
cities actually resides with 
their families outside the. 
city ar(‘a cannot Uv e.xactly 
determined. Sonu^ indica- 
tion of it is, how'ev(*r, given 
by tlu’ figures shown in 
the accompanying state- 
ment No. 111-4, summarised 
from the more (extended 
particulars in the Calcutta 
volume which have bec*n 
compiled from data furnished by courtesy of the railway companies. Tho 
figures show^ the total number of season tickets (nirn*nt on the day on 
which the census was taken and therefore practically r(‘pr(*sent the total 
number of persons regularly travelling by train daily in the pursuit of 
their business between Cakmtta and the outlying regions, l^ien? is no 
means of ascertaining what proportion of these tickct-}iold(*r8 lives in 
Calcutta or Howrah and travels to its work to outlying stations, but it 
is safe to assume that the proportion is small compareil with the numbers 
living outside and travelling in daily to their work. Figures arc indeed 
given for tickets from and to each station, but it does not necessarily 
follow that a season ticket issued at Scaldah for daily travel to such stations 
as Dum-Dum or Harrackporc was taken by a person actually residing in 
Calcutta and working in these places : and in any case moie than four times 
as many tickets wc'rc tak(*n from outlying stations to Sealdali than from 
Sealdah to outlying stations and the corresponding proportion is nearly 3 to 1 
in tlie case of Howrah. The figures show that more than 26,000 persons 
travel daily from surrounding areas to work in Calcutta and Howrah, and 
this tendency to ynish out for residence to ar(*as beyond the cities appears to 
be on the increase. The figures published in previous reports for 1910 and 
1920 are not strictly comparable on their face value with those here given, 


STATEMENT No. III-4. 

NumOtr of toason tickets current between Colcutta and outlying 
country on the 26th February 1931. 
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since they represent the total number of season tickets issued throughout 
the whole year. In an overwhelming majority of cases the season tickets 
issued are for month periods ; indeed, although some railways issue quarterly 
tickets to their own employees no such ticket was specified in the details 
supplied by the companies ; and if the figures for 26th February 1931 are 
multiplied by 12 they will be more nearly comparable with those shown for 
1910 and 1920, which were, rcspt^ctively, 103,267 and 291,483. With these 
figures an estimated issue of about 314,000 season tickets annually for the 
year of the current (‘ensus would represent an increase of nearly 8 per cent, 
over 1921 and a figure more than three times that of 1911. Even these figures, 
however, do not give a complete indication of the extent to which this daily 
immigration takes place. The immediate suburban areas of Calcutta and 
Howrah are su]:)plied with tram and bus services and no figures have been 
obtained of the traffic over those lines. Moreover, during the cold and rainy 
seasons a number of persons, who at other times live outside Calcutta, find it 
inconvenient to travel in daily, and take up lodgings within the city. The 
census was therefore taken at a time when the number of season tickets in 
use was probably not at its maximum during the year. This tendency of 
Calcutta to draw its aclual workers in increasing numbers from outside the 
municipal area and the immediate suburbs is a factor to be taken into account 
when comparing the relative importance of Calcutta and Bombay judged by 
their numbers and their effective working population. In February 1931 
the number of season tickets current in Bombay w^as 45,706. These repre- 
sented the persons travelling daily to Bombay for work from outlying places 
distant up to 30 or 32 miles from the city proper, but the existence of a 
system of electric railways in Bombay makes it difficult to make comparisons, 
since the tickets issued on these arc presumably included and the persons 
using them mon^ properly correspond to those travelling to Calcutta by bus 
and tram for whom there is no record. 

123. Other daily traffic . — In addition to the daily traffic from and to 
Calcutta itself there is a not inconsiderable traffic between the intermediate 
stations on the lines ending at Scaldah and Howrah. Thus on the date of 
the census more than 6,800 season tickets were current for journeys between 
intermediate stations of this nature. The industrial centres on both sides 
of the river Hooghly, including the railway workshops at Lillooah and the 
jute and cotton mills on both sides of the river, as well as the railway goods- 
yard at Shalimar, and the existence of civil and criminal courts at Barrackpore, 
Barasat, Basirhat, Diamond Harbour, Chinsura and Scrampore attract a 
certain amount of daily traffic and between 40 and 60 daily tickets were 
current to Asansol from neighbouring stations. 
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124. Sex ratios of immigrants and nathro bom.— The immigrant from 
other provinces does not generally marry and settle in Bengal, and diagram 
No. I1I-8 plotted from statement No. III-5 illustrates the different sex ratios 
in the indigenous and foreim bom population in various parts of the province. 
On the average in every thousand of the foreign bom population in Bengal 
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there are only 3M fenmles compared with 487 in every thc)iisand of the 
population born In Bengal. In Chittagong Division and Triynira State the 

])roportions are most nearly ecpial, 
i)eing 438 ])er l,(KK) in the fon'ign 
born and 495 per thousand in the 
native l)oni jHijmlation. In the 
Rajshalii and Bnrdwaii Divisions 
again the disi repani y is less tlian 
the averagt'. In Hajshahi Division 
with Cooeh Behar tlie proportions 
ar(‘ 381 in tin* foreign born and 
481 in the indigenous population. 
In the Burdwan Division it is 320 
in the foreign born and 495 in the 
indigenous po]nilation. In Dacca 
Division there are very little more 
than one half as jnany women in 
each thousand of the population born outside Bengal as in tlie population born 
within the province, and in the Pnvsideney Division th(‘ deficiency is even 
more marked, since there are only 214 per 1,(K)0, both sexes, compared with 
476 in the native born population. Total figures are not availal)le for the 
proportions iu rural areas, but there can b(‘ no doubt that such foreign born 
inhabitants as are- domiciled in rural areas bring with tlu'in io conditions, 
more closely n sembling tlieir own village life at home a largt^ ])ro|)()rtion of 
their women folk than their compatriots who live in towns. 3'hc' nu ri who 
live in Calcutta and Howrah find little inducement to bring the ir wives and 
families with them and tlie females in every thousand of th(‘ native born 
population in cities are l.‘ss than in the whole of Bengal, and the proportionato 
figures an? even smaller for th(' population born outside Ik^ngal. 'rims 
whereas in all areas excluding cities the number of women is 33!) yier 1,000 of 
the total foreign born population against 489 pcT 1,000 of the total native 
born population, in tiu' aggregate of eities ((’alcutta, Howrah and Dacca) 
the corresponding projiortions are 194 and 400, whilst in (Calcutta alone the 
figures are 183 ami 387, respectively. As a general rul(‘ associations in his 
native village* remain fi»r the whole period of Hu* immigrant’s stay in Bi*ngal ; 
and it is probably in very few eases only that ho uproots himself and att(‘m|»tH 
to settle in this jirovinec. These considerations apply parti< ularly to indns- 
trial workers. Many, if not most of these, retain their ‘'onnc'etion with their 
native places and return there as fre(|uently as they can. 'I'he aboriginal, on 
the other hand, migrates to socuiv' himself land and inUaids to ri‘maii) 
where he settles. He gravitates to areas where, ]>erliaps as a eoncojnitant of 
depopulation, land is going out of cultivation and there he establishes hirns(‘lf. 
Bogra in this way receivecl colonists from Bihar during the middle of tlu' last 
century. The decay of Jessore and parts of Na<lia is similarly attracting 
settlers from Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas. In these thna* districjts 
the figures of immigrants are by no means th(‘ samf^ as Ihost* of otluus than 
Bengalis, since a considerable proyiortion of the* population iu these districts, 
whose ancestors were introduced during the last e(aitury, is ik»w return<*d as 
native born although of course retaining its aboriginal race. Thus taking 
only four of the groups originative in east Bihar, viz., Bhumij, Muiida, Oraoii 
and Santal, the figures in Bogra, Jessore and Nadia are 12,272, 1,863 and 
8,295, whereas the total immigration from Bihar and Orissa is, riispec lively, 
only 9,920, 3,627 and 6,623. In such arevas as Burdwan, Rajshahi and tlic^ 
Chittagong Divisions, conditions exist which definitely (‘iicourage evcai tlie. 
immigrant to some the iiulustrial areas to bring his family with him. In 
railway centres like Kharagpur, Lillooah, Howrah and Ohittagoiig, (|uart(TS 
are provided for the families of employees, whilst immigrant labour to tlu* 
tea gardens in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri is also provided with (piarters, and 
their women folk are welcomed as an addition to the labour force. 

125. Trans-frontier migration.- -No figur(?s an* available of the emigrants 
from Bengal to frontier regions such aS Nepal, Sikkim and IMiutan, but it 
can be confidently stated that any migration of this kind is extr(‘mely small 
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in extent and almost all pcrioctia. or temporary. From Nepal 98,620 persons 
of both sexes were recorded at the ccasus of whom no loss than 88,207 or 
more than 89 per cent, were settled in the Jalpaignri and Darjeeling districts. 
These figures do not represent the total extent of immigration from Nepal, 
since a number of immigrants have settled in the province during the last 
few decades and their children naturally are recorded as native born Bengalis ; 
but some estimate of the Nepali stock in Bengal may be formed of the numbcTs 
speaking all languages current in Nepal. From imperial table XV it appears 
that there are 259,801 persons in Bengal speaking Khaskura and other 
languages of Nepal and this figure may be taken as a more accurate estimate 
of the numbers of Nepalis domiciled in Bengal at the time of the census. 
The figure agrees substantially with that for the numbers of selected Nepali 
groups illustrated in Chapter XII. Notable omissions from the groups 
chosen are the Chhetris and Brahmans, but c^ven so the total is 255,503. 
Some considerable niimb(^r of these are periodic immigrants only. It is 
estimated that as many as 30,000 persons come from Nepal to liarjccling 
during the cold weather. They work as coolies in tea gardens and on the 
roads, as wood cutters, as sawycTs, as harvesters in the Tcrai, etc. Some of 
them penetrate to Jalpaignri and as far as Assam, but a very small proportion 
only settle permanently each year and the majority return to their native 
country from the middle of February to the end of April on the approach of 
the hot and the rainy weather. Immigrants recorded from Tibet and 
Sikkim number no more than 1,538 and 6,320, respectively, and of the 
Tibetans no less than 1,435 or 93 per cent, were recorded in Darjeeling, 
whilst a similarly high proportion of the Sikkimese immigrants, namely 5,321 
or 84 per cent., wore «ilso found in this district. Kalimpong, in Darjeeling 
district, is the centre of the trade between Bengal on the one hand and Sikkim 
and Tibet on the other and the movement of peoples between these regions 
and Bengal falls into two distinct (dasscs. There is the comparatively small 
immigration into Darjeeling district itself of rickshaw coolies, road labourers 
and personal servants who come principally for the Darjeeling “ season ” in 
February, March or April and return about November. The majority of 
immigrants from Sikkim and Tibet, however, come to Bengal at a later 
period. Some few bring apples grown in Sikkim and pccldle them in 
Darjeeling between September and December or January. The remaining 
immigration from those parts is almost exclusively during tlie (’old weather. 
Peddlers in some numbers, also from Sikkim, penetrate not only into 
Darjeeling district but also to Jalpaignri with oranges which they sell and 
immediately return to their own country. Traders bringing wool and other 
merchandise from Tibet come into Darjeeling from October or November and 
remain until the approach of the hot and rainy weather drives them back in 
March or April to their homes. The holy places of the Tibetan Buddhists 
are situated in India itself and numbers of pious Tibetans pass through 
Darjeeling and Bengal on their way to Benares, Qaya and Sarnath. These 
pilgrimages generally take place during the cold weather and it is in the cold 
weather also that beggars and religious mei^dicants from Tibet and Sikkim 
i onu? into Darjeeling, some of them joining m pilgrimages to Gaya and other 
places in India. The number of immigrants from Tibet and Sikkim who 
. I lake a permanent domicile in Darjeeling or Jalpaignri is not large, though 
a certain number settle permanently in tea gardens as coolies. From 
Bhutan a very small number of petty traders visit Darjeeling from October 
to December, but some considerable numbers peddle oranges, apples, blankets, 
yak-tails and other merchandise in Jalpaiguri, and during the cold weather 
from October onwards are employed by the Forest Department in cutting 
and sawing timber and in clearing jungle. They also find employment in 
breaking stones in the river beds which are sent as road metal to other places. 
Some of these immigrants settle as forest guards or in the forest hamlets as 
cultivators and labourers, and some few also are attracted by the opportunity 
of settling on khas mahal lands in Jalpaiguri, but the majority return to their 
homes on the approach of the hot weather and the rains. A certain number 
of itinerant gold and silver-smiths from Bhutan travel from garden to garden 
selling ornaments or making them to order but they are never out of touch 
with their native land. 
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126. Immigration from Europo. — Of the 13,557 persons born in Europe 
Calcutta absorbed 66 per cent, and an additional 17 per cent, is found in tlie 
24-Parganas, Ho^m^h and Hooghly districts. Seven per cent, were recorded 
in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and a further 0*4 per cent, in Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, Chittagong and Dacca. Only 10 jH^r cent, of tliein wi're born outside 
British dominions. Subsidiary table VI shows in detail the birth-place of 
those persons born in British possessions in Europe. 

127. Indians on tho high soas. One of the innovations of the present 
census was an attempt to obtain figures of Indians on the high seas. Tho 
method adopted was to secure the issue to captains of, sea-going vessels of 
forms to be filled in on the census date. The enquiry was conducted through 
the seven major ports of India, but no returns were received from Madras 
and Chittagong. The schedules w*erc issued to masters of ships taking on 
Indian crews, and the returns include, in the ease of Calcutta at least, details 
of Anglo-Indians but not of Europeans incorn'ctly included in some of the 
returns. The figures obtained are more fully shown in volume I dealing with 
the whole of India. But a summary, statement No. 111-6 below, siiows the 
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total number thus enumerated with their birth-])laee and religion. Of the 
total enumerated on the high seas Bengal eontril)uted 6,8()() or 54 per cent. 
Amongst those whose returns were sent to Calcutta tlu^ ])ercentage of person^ 
born ill Bengal was 61 and it was even higher amongst the schedules received 
in Rangoon where it amounted to 67 per cent. Ninety jier c(*nt. of the jiersons 
thus enumerated from Bengal were Muslims and although the district of 
birth was not separately compiled it is safe to assume' that they came 
principally from Chittagong and other parts of east Bengal. Assam 

contributed 23 per cent thej.otal numbers 
returned at all ports, per cent, of those 
returned at Calcutta and 12 jier cent, of those 
returned at Rangoon, There were nearly 8 persons 
from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam for 
every individual from elsewhere amongst those 
enumerated. Occupations were returned only 
by males. Amongst tho total enumerated 87 per 
cent, were seamen, etc., on board and figures are 
given in the accompanying statement No. II 1-7. 
The proportion was least in the returns received 
at Aden (68 per cent.) and Karachi {It per 

_ g7*5 per cent, at Bombay and 89 per cent, at Calcutta, 

whilst only 6 of those included in the returns at Rangoon were not shown 
in the same occupational group. These occupational figures explain tho 
small proportion of females returned : in the total returns only 1 female 
was included for every 100 males, the largest proportion being in the 
returns at Bombay, whilst at Calcutta there was only one female returned 
for every 300 males or more. It is of interest to note that many of the 
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laskars retain a close connection with the land in their own country : amongst 
the males one in nearly every four at Calcutta and more than one in every 
seven at Rangoon returned some agricultmal occupation as a subsidiary means 
, , of livelihood, and in almost all these cases 

ri'tiirnwi hy iMirmr-. (■ahMtfn. UHiiHiNin. the occupatioii was that of tcnatit cultivat- 
1 '’Xll'*'’" j ors, as is shown in the marginal statement. 

B. rtnuntiM^ >.iR> lott The" occupational figures also account for 

the not insignmcant number of Bengalis 
returned in schedules issued to masters of vessels taking on crews at Aden 
and Karachi. The seaman is liable to find his contract at an end at some 
other port than th(‘ ncaiest to his native place, and he naturally signs on 
with some other crew from the port at which he has been discharged. 

128. Ehligration to plantations overseas.— Before the last census was 
taken the system (#i indentured labour under which Indian coolies were 

recruited for the plantations over- 
seas had ceased and by the Indian 
Emigration Act (VII of 1922) pro- 
vision was made that emigrants 
might proceed only from notified 
ports of India (of which Calcutta is 
one) in the case of skilled labourers 
upon permission granted by the 
local government and in the case 
of unskilled labourers on terms and 
conditions and to countries speci- 
fied by the Government of India. 
During the decade under review 
no declaration was made by the 
Government of India permitting 
unskilled emigration to countries 
overseas excjept for a period of one 
year, with effect from the 31st May 

1923, to Mauritius. Consequently, 
emigration of unskilled labourers 
took place only during 1923 and 

1924. The figures both for emigra- 
tion and for returned emigrants 
during the decade Arc given in 
subsidiary table VII. During the 
two years in which emigration was 
opened 1,379 unskilled labourers 
left Calcutta for Mauritius. 
During 1921 to 1924 and in 1929 
a total of 130 skilled labourers, 

principally tailors for Siam, were despatched to foreign (countries from 
Calcutta. 'Fhe returned emigrants during the same period amounted to 
more than 3r),000 of \ihom a larger proportion was provided by Fiji and 
Trinidad tlian by any other country. The emigrants returning from Fiji 
found that conditions there were no longer favourable. There was a surplus 
of labour leading to lower wages whilst the cost of living was a great 
deal highcT than before the w^ar. In South Africa the political atmosphere 
was not congenial to Indian settlers and voluntary repatriation was accepted 
at the expense of the Union Government in 1923 and subsequent years. 
Emigrants leaving India from Calcutta were naturally drawn principally from 
Bengal which supplied amongst 1,676 recruited during that period (not all 
of whom r-'tually embarked) as many as 1,163 almost entirely drawm from 
Calcutta (775) and the 24-Pargana8 "(379). Delhi from which 230 and the 
ITnited I’rovinces from which 204 recruits w^ere obtained are the only other 
provinces providing an appreciable number of recruits for emigration. No 
details are available of the ultimate destination of returned emigrants. The 
figures for origin given in subsidiary table VII show actually the area of 
recruitment, and it is not correct to assume that all persons recruited in 
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Calcutta and the 24-Parganaa were natives of Bengal. The groat majority 
were only temporarily domiciled there. This will appear from the figures in 
statement No. HT-8, which shows the locality of origin of persons actually 
embarked, and excludes those recruited who did not leave India. Details 
of the real locality of origin and not the areas of recruitment are hero given 
though they are not available from subsidiary table VII. Only one emigrant 
in twelve was a native of Bengal but nearly two in every three skilled emigrants 
were Bengalis. 
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129. Migration to Chandornagoro. — A censu.s of French possessions in 
India was taken on the same night as the census of British India. By the 
courtesy of the Governor of the French Settlements in India, summary figures 
of the results obtained in the census of Chandernagore hav(' been supplied. 
The figures given in statement No. III-9 adjoined show by age-groups the 
numbers enumerated in Chandernagore who were born in British India and 
of British nationality, respectively. The figures unfortunately do not 
indicate these details by sexes, nor do they show the numbers born in Bengal 
and it is consequently impossible to furnish the 
information with certainty which has previously 
been shouii in Imperial Tables I and II. The 

figures for nationality suggest that some pro- 

]X)rtion of the persons born in British India 
must have become naturalized French subjects, 

since otherwise the number of British nationals 

should bo at least the same as the number of 
tho.se born in British India. Kvcm if all per- 
sons born in British Irulia be taken as being 
British subjects bom in Bengal, there has Ix^en an 
evident decrease in the numbers resident in Chan- 
dernagore during the last 10 years. The totals of 
both sexes given in the last re{)ort are : for 1921, 14,450 ; for 1911, 9,628 ; 
for 1901, 10,999; for 1891, 4,913, and for 1881, 853. Figures for French 
subjects and persons born in French possessions who were enumerated in 
Bengal were furnished to the authorities of Chandernagore in considerable 
detail by sex, birth-place, origin, nationality, marital condition, occupation, 
etc. The total number, however, was small and amounted only to 252 
Indians of both sexes (male 81, female 171), and 9 Europeans of both sexes 
(male 2, female 7). The Europeans were all born in Franco and only one 
Indian who claimed French nationality was returned as being born in British 
India. 
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130. Nathra born and foroicn population in Sikkim.— In Sikkim out 
of a total population of 109,808, 94,391 were born in the state. Bihar 
and Orissa and Tibet contributed between 300 and 360 persons each to its 
population. But the greatest amount of immigration, as is natural, came 
from Nepal which sent 12,571 persons to Sikkim. The number of persons in 
.<{ilrkini who may be reasonably taken to be of Nepali extraction, however, is 
considerably greater than would be deduced from the figures of immigration, 
for no less than 84,101 persons or 76-6 per cent, of the total population returned 
themselves as speaking as mother tongue some language of Nepal, and amongst 
these 38,866 or more than two-fifths spoke Khaskura or Naipali. 
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CHAPTER III — BIRTHPIACS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Alwtract of iMtivo-bom and immigrant popuiation in thousands. 


Natural divUiun and district 
of vuiiini'ration. 



Boro Id Bengal (In thouiands) In 

- 



Bom in India outnidc Bengal 

(In thoUBaoda) In— 

Burn niitHide India 
(in thoiiHaiulH). 

Brit lull Territory and 
Btates, 

BritlHh Territory. 

Bengal Staten. 

Contlguoui pro* 
vlncea and ntatea. 

Non*coDtiguouB 

piovlnoca and 

■tatea. 

i 

» 

JS 

s 

s 

1 


1 

1 

£ 

1 

J 

1 

s 

S 

1 

1 

i 

« 

i 

t 

JB 

1 

1 

a 

£ 

i 

1 

19 

R 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

■ENQAL 


49,234 33,240 23,974 

a,423 24,942 23,391 

911 

419 

393 1,212 

94$ 

394 

014 

309 149 127 

10 47 

Wool Bongal 


8,174 

4,131 

4,043 

9,172 

4,130 

4,042 

2 

1 

1 

305 

206 

100 

102 

112 

90 

0 0 

6 2 

14 

BURDWAN DIVISION 


0,174 

4,131 

4,043 

8,172 

4.138 

4,842 

2 

1 

1 

808 

261 

IN 

168 

112 

•6 

• 1 

12 

14 

fiurdwan 



740 

720 

1.400 

740 

720 




05 

60 

35 

10 

13 

6 

1R8 

1-40 

•48 

Blrbhum 


oi; 

4.W 

450 

017 

458 

450 




28 

13 

15 

2 

1 

1 

23 

20 

•03 

Bankura 


l,<ni7 

.1.-12 

.145 

1,007 

552 

54.1 




14 

5 

0 

1 

1 


■14 

■18 

01 

Midnanore 


2,7:ij 

l.:iM2 

1.3.13 

2.735 

1.3K2 

1,353 




.30 

15 

15 

34 

20 

14 

1-05 

•HO 

•25 

llooghly 


1,(NJ4 

fioa 

400 

1.002 

507 

405 


1 

1 

73 

58 

15 

30 

25 

11 

■8*2 

■no 

13 

Howrah 


001 

4U1 

470 

061 

401 

470 




65 

54 

11 

70 

62 

18 

2 48 

1 07 

•51 

Contral Bongal 


9,413 

4,929 

4,484 

9,408 

4,923 

4,492 

9 

3 

2 

429 

349 

•1 

240 

103 

63 

20-1 14 0 

5-2 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 


Mia 

4,028 

4,414 

8.402 

4,828 

Mit 

1 

I 

2 

428 

246 

SI 

246 

IIS 

88 

SO-1 

14 8 

8 2 

24-rarganae 


2.4(W) 

1,273 

1.1H7 

2,400 

1,273 

1.1S7 




164 

128 

36 

87 

61 

26 

2-.’»4 

t HM 

•66 

Calcutta 



481 

300 

700 

488 

308 

4 

1 

i 

231 

108 

SS 

140 

114 

85 

16 00 1*3 30 

4 51 

Nadia 


i,:ii7 

770 

738 

1.516 

770 

787 

1 


1 

7 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1 

20 

16 

04 

Munhidabad 


l.SIH 

071 

077 

1,348 

671 

677 




SO 

11 

0 

S 

2 

1 

■18 

•16 

02 

/ooauro 



WJ7 

700 

l.OfiO 

H07 

790 




4 

S 

1 

1 

1 


■12 

■12 


Khulua 


l.(j22 

S4H 

774 

1.022 

848 

774 




8 

8 


1 

1 


•14 

•13 

•01 

Nortk Bfiiial 


10,714 

3,323 

5,199 

10,178 

3,284 

4,924 

639 

271 

266 

391 

933 

140 

00 

40 

20 

07 0 97-8 40-1 

RAJ8HAHI DIVISION 


10,131 

8,883 

Mil 

18,117 

8,818 

4,805 

21 

11 

16 

870 

224 

146 

•2 

44 

11 

•78 

57-3 46 0 

Raiahahl 


1.404 

724 

080 

1.404 

724 

080 




22 

14 

b 

3 

2 

1 

•36 

•:{3 

•03 

Dlnajpur 


1,070 

874 

MOS 

1,070 

874 

805 




60 

44 

25 

6 

5 

1 

•78 

■71 

•07 

Jalpahurl 


772 

400 

303 

756 

400 

356 

ie 

0 

7 

158 

00 

68 

21 

14 

7 

32-70 21 18 

il 61 

Darjodtng 


210 

112 

107 

210 

112 

107 




31 

10 

12 

8 

5 

8 

61 04 33 86 28 08 

Kangpur 


2,ri49 

1,321 

1,228 

2,544 

1,310 

1,226 

'6 

*2 

3 

84 

26 

8 

11 

8 

3 

02 

•HO 

•12 

Bogra 


1,(170 

547 

623 

1,070 

547 

62S 




10 

6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

•16 

• u 

•02 

Fiona 


1.430 

732 

704 

1,436 

732 

704 




5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

■15 

■12 

•OS 

Malda 


l.UOO 

504 

505 

1,000 

504 

605 




41 

21 

80 

3 

2 

1 

•20 

•18 

-02 

COOCH BEHAK STATE 


574 

302 

274 

•1 

42 

If 

111 

2N 

III 

11 

• 

2 

I 

I 

1 

>18 

47 

■01 

last Boaial 


20,933 10,675 10,239 

20,338 

10,332 10,133 

2U 

143 

129 

97 

92 

39 

‘40 

20 

12 

2 8 

2 0 

•9 

DACCA DIVISION 


13,781 

7,000 

8,7tt 

13,7J8 

7,088 

I^TM 

.. 



47 

SI 

IS 

27 

SO 

7 

11 

13 

•1 

Dacca 


3,414 

1,730 

1,084 

3,414 

1,730 

1,684 




13 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

•76 

•60 

•16 

Myincneingh 


5.088 

2.037 

2,451 

5,088 

2,637 

2,461 




23 

16 

7 

10 

14 

5 

43 

■34 

•00 

Faridpur 


2.353 

1,109 

1,154 

2,353 

1,100 

1,154 




7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

•21 

17 

•04 

BakarganJ 


2,033 

1,500 

1,433 

>2,033 

1,500 

1,433 




4 

4 


1 

1 


•21 

17 

■04 

ClllTTAOONa DIVISION 


4,800 

3,431 

1,378 

6,888 

2.431 

3,378 




11 

6 

• 

1 

8 

2 

•7 

•i 

t 

Tlppcra 


3.101 

1,500 

1,511 

S.lUl 

1,500 

1,511 




7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I 

•10 

■07 

■03 

Noakhali 


1,700 

850 

847 

1,706 

859 

847 










•04 

03 

•01 

Chittagong 


1.700 

808 

022 

1,700 

868 

022 




3 

*2 

‘i 

*4 

■3 

'i 

>40 

•35 

•14 

Chittogoug UUl Tracts 


212 

114 

08 

212 

114 

98 




1 

. . 

1 




•04 

•03 

01 

TRIPURA STATE 


310 

171 

Iff 

68 

31 

IS 

Iff 

188 

111 

SO 

11 

18 

7 

8 

S 

11 

88 

-tl 

lIKKIM 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 


99 

49 

47 

•• 



13 0 

0-8 

9-2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Abstract of nativo4M>m population rosidont in and emigrant from Bengal 

in thousands. 



MMAL ..4B.t3426,2(l02S,974M,Slt24,78023,642 ftf 480 432 MS 547 840 01 85 20 tT4 1-82 0] 00,101 25,844 24,847 

■§■ 111 — 1111102 Tarritarf ..40i42S 24,842 28, 581 42,208 24,704 23.520 180 78 52 ON 540 844 01 85 20 t2 T4 fl BO f ' 01 4I.Sn 25,424 28,058 

imidOllloa .. 811 418 SOS SO 10 IS 70S 402 800 8 1 2 0 2 0-2 014 420 804 


oKxoli 

tBora lo JoDgil without 
tiM BojrehoUoi Islauda. 


of diatrlot or 8wt§ tIs., 02 lu OojrloB, 1 In OjrDmi, 2 la BowiHInart, 51 la Bonifconf, 2,675 la MOvltlai, IS la fiomno and 4 In 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Mifrition bdwMn BMgal and oHwr pravincas, itatas or countrios, 1821 
and 1931, with variation and flfuroi ot not immigration or emigration. 


Locality. 

Immigrants to Bengal British ! 
distrlcU and sUtos. 1 

Kiaigranu fmin Ikngal British div 
trIrU and sUt«s. 

Excess ( 4 ) or deOelency 
( - ) of Immigrants to over 
emigrants fmm Bengal 
British districts and 
states. 

Immigrants to Bengal British dia- 
triots. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1021. 

3 

Increase 
( + ) or 
derrease 
(-). 

4 

1931. 

s ~ 

1921. 

Increase 
(+) or 
aeerease 
(-). 

1 1031. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Jnereaso 
(4) or 
decrease 
(- ). 


INDIA 

British Torritary 

AJini'pMerwara 

Aiiiiaiiian and Nicobar Ih|an*|!i 


Ilaiilcliiittan (dhtrlcta and 
admi'ilHtcn^d t«>rrltorlca) . . 
IVoiKal 

nihar and Orisaa 

Buinliay 

Burma 

Contra! Pruvinvcs and Ucrar 
Cnorg 

licIhT 

Madras (iiiclucilug W-vidlvo 
Islands) 

N. W. V. P. (districts and ad- 
ministered territories) 
Punjab 

U. P.of Agraand Oudh 
Indian llatoi 

Assam States 
BiiliichistHn States 
ban)da State 
UetiKnl StAtes 
Bihar and Orissa States 
Bombay Slates 
C'ptitrai India Agoncy 
(’eiitriil Provlnctis States 
Owaifor State 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir Static 

Madras Slates (including 
(.'ftcidn and TravnneoreJ . . 
Ciiehin State 
Ttnvaneare State 
Mysore .State 

N. W. F. P. (Agency and Tri- 
liai area) 

l^unjai) Siatoa Agency 
Kajputana Agoncy 
Sikkim State 
Cnited Provincea States 

Pronah and Porlngmif aottli- 


1,TM.S70 1.l17.ni - •l.dOS 
1,743.MI - 7l.3f} 

1.930 - 
32 - 
08,207 - 


&10 

17 

62,012 


1.414 

15 

0,255 


113 68 4- 

1,127,102 1,220.420 - 


7,000 

3.791 

45,702 

3 

2,159 


7.616 . 
2,301 + 
51,753 •< 
6 - 
1,HH9 + 


45 

93.324 

01 

1,430 

0,051 

3 

270 


tM3,7ti 

tt37.1ll 

431 

907 

575,013 

578 

149,416 

6,260 

16H,008 

6.733 

o,!aH 


970 

HOO 

375,206 


107,232 

7.0f>5 

140,087 

3.003 

0 

2.778 


+ 

tl67,004 + 

1771.571 1 

1,131,500 

1,104,003 

1, no, Oil 

- 

70,001 

+ 

tt07,000 + 

t7ll,087 + 1,071.111 

1,000,702 

1,073,070 

- 

01.000 

— 

630 + 

85 + 

DtHI 

:8»7 

l,8.'i6 

... 

1,348 

4 

77 - 

950 - 


10 

32 

— 

10 

+ 

190,807 - 

518,001 - 

S06,9:{9 

20,038 

28.210 

- 


4 

122 - 

465 - 

388 

in 

08 

4 

43 

+ 

42.183 + 

977,687 t 

1,113,104 

l,11l,2(kl 

1.2(M).7.6i 


80,49 i 

— 

2,705 + 

2,356 

440 

7,.M8 

7.42ri 

i- 

93 

4 

12,011 - 

154,307 -• 

143,720 

3.777 

2.352 

i- 

1,426 

4 

2,670 + 

39.009 + 

48,090 

44.003 

49,210 


5,153 


S.Wl - 4,009 


3 

2,158 


0 - 
1.N82 + 


3 

270 


42,437 31,270 4- 11,107 


1,902 

23,734 

348,131 

19.119 

1,404 

70 

350 

11,748 

191 

1.722 

142 

1,681 

849 

200 

83 

9J 

t 

322 

2 

1,350 

32,900 

0. 320 
208 

1. tit 
BIT 

127,339 


1,020 4- 
14,304 4- 
342,801 4^ 
72, 111 - 
5.35 4- 
21 4- 
199 + 

7,153 4- 
3.718 - 
941 4- 

3.057 - 
1.780 - 

380 f 
109 4- 

764 - 
22i - 
i3i - 
451 - 

1,622 - 
47,865 » 

4.057 4- 

294 - 


030 
9,430 
5,330 
11, 3N 
809 
55 
151 

4,595 

3,527 

781 

2,915 

207 

400 


671 

192 

92$ 

129 

2 

172 

14.950 

2.208 

20 


1,111 4- 111 

M 4- tt7 
111,lil 4- 11,471 


t.. 

3.281 

t.. 

t.. + 

27,980 

40,760 

28,593 

+ 

11,670 

704 

777 - 

73 + 

1.2.68-4 

240 

1,015 

1,015 

i 

900 

4,32(1 

2.049 4 

1,371 + 

19.414 4 

11, .355 

23,811 

14,2:»0 

4 

9,361 

30,521 

18.470 + 

12,042 + 

317,610 (- 

324.322 

34.3,900 

338,184 

+ 

5,722 

tio,ooi 

10,900 + 

toil + 

toi.tio + 

00,110 

04,402 

01.101 


11,120 

186 

372 - 

180 + 

1,218 + 

183 

6H6 

.3.38 

+ 

348 



.. i- 

79 + 

24 

70 

24 

+ 

65 

303 

257 + 

136 - 

43 - 

58 

203 

199 

» 

04 






28,009 

25,016 

+ 

3,083 

8,109 

0.6W - 

i.ssi + 

3,639 - 

2.537 

10,070 

0,480 

+ 

4,181 

768 

515 + 

253 - 

677 + 

.3.203 

127 

3.. 627 


3,400 

844 

940 - 

105 4 

878 - 

8 

932 

H73 

i 

50 

1,218 

211 + 

1,002 - 

1,071 + 

2,846 

38 

2,910 


2.883 

200 

325 - 

65 4 

1,321 + 

1,40.3 

1.581 

1 ,V8.S 


204 

813 

293 + 

20 + 

530 4 

96 

847 

388 

i 

4.69 

111 

105 + 

6 4 

OH + 

64 

200 

100 

f 

43 

t2:.5 

67 + 

tl8« - 

tl72 + 

687 

83 

7.64 

_ 

071 

99 

9 + 

24 

to + 

219 

29 

222 


m 

222 

• 69 + 

294 

2i4 + 

474 

9 

692 

— 

624 

617 

424 + 

193 - 

295 + 

27 

322 

447 

-- 


91 

140 - 

49 - 

89 - 

140 

2 


4 

2 

298 

223 + 

76 4 

1,052 + 

1,299 

1,343 

1.604 


161 

1,007 

774 + 

233 + 

81.899 + 

47,091 

32.011 

40,850 


14,839 

1.707 

1,566 + 

111 + 

4,618 + 

2.491 

0.320 

4,057 

•• 

2.263 

429 

155 4 

274 - 

161 + 

139 

250 

258 


2 



.. + 

1.tlt + ‘ 

1.101 

1,101 

1,100 

+ 

132 



.. + 

. 267 + 

10 

007 

30 

+ 

tS7 

•t730 

lot 4 

2,070 + 

126,009 + 

111,703 

100,840 

110.000 

+ 

13.Sf4 


EmIgranU from Bengal British 
districts. 

Excess ( + ) or deOciency 
( - ) of Immigrants to over 
emigrants from Bengal 
British distrlcto. 

Immigrants to Bengal 
BUtes. 

Emigrants fmm Bengal 
HUtes. 

Excess ( + ) or dnflclency 
( - ) of ImmigranU to 
over cmigrauts from 
Bi'itgai BUtes. 

1081, 

1021. 

Increase 
( + ) or 
dccreoaet- ). 

1031. 

1921. 

1031. 

1921. 

Increase 
( » )or 
tlecroase 
( ). 

1031. 

1921. 

Increase 
(+ ) or 
decrease 
( ). 

1031. 

1921. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 


LocaUty. 


INDIA 

iritiih Tarrilary 

AJmer-Merwara 

Andaman and Nicubar Islands 

Assam 

Baluchistan (districts and 
administered territories) 
Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Piovinoes and Berar 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madraa (inelndlng Laccadive 
InlandiO 

N. W. F. P. (districts and admi- 
nistered tarrltorlin) 

Pu^ab 

U. 7^ of Agra and Ondh 


ti.M9,nf 

t214,Mf 

430 

058 

572.570 

678 

140,306 

6,250 

158.055 

5,558 

6,108 


7f7.4l4 f 


970 - 
883 I- 
373,504 4' 

450 4- 

107,176 f 
7,953 - 
140,058 1- 
3,021 h 

6 

2,778 t 


till, 111 4* 
T2l4,t44 4- 

640 4- 
75 - 
199,066 - 

122 - 

42,221 t- 
2,703 + 
11,997 - 
2,637 4- 

8,390 - 


1114,024 4- 1,N3,I04 19l,94| 111,171 +14,171 tll.lN2l,l9l +t4,li1 + t1N.I47 I- 120,171 
4074,270 + 1.000,010 100,100 102,000 +11,172 tl 1,101 20,011 +t4,IN + 1 1 ■4.700 + 100,010 

77 + 885 9 76 - 00 1 . . + I + 8 1 75 

942 - 851 I . . + I 9 7 + 2 - H 7 

645,932 - 345,285 85,874 40,'OIM - 4,074 2,443 1,702 + 741 + 82,931 + 38,840 


407 - 

964,864 + 
2,268 - 
154,278. - 
38,535 + 

4,Ji6 - 


388 

1,093.570 

528 

143,706 

46,226 

3M 


129,677 

12,842 

88 

14 

1,009 


.. f 2 

88,138 +40,689 
19,075 ' 6,8 “ 


90 - 

9 4 

2,607 - 

’7 - 


28,699 25,016 
19 67 


t-. 3.281 


Assam States 
Baluahlstan SUtei 
Baroda BUte 
PAnaul States 
Blhmr and Oriaw SUtes 
Bombay States 
Central India Agency 
Central Piovinoca Staiea 
Gwalior Stote 
Hyderabad SUte 
Kaahmir BUte 

Hadraa SUtes (Including 
Ooehln and Travanoore) . . 
CoektnSme 
Tnacanton StaU 
Mysore 8UU 

If. W. K. P. (Agency and Tribal 
area) 

Punjab SUUs Agency 
BaJiniUna Agency 
Sliklm BUU 

ValUd Provineee SUtea 6 


704 

4,320 

30,519 

t148,l7J 

186 


129,677 

8,108 

768 

844 

1,213 

260 

313 

111 


OfTIIDB MDIA 


t265 

11 

222 

617 

01 

298 

l.OOS 

1.707 

429 


•2.7li 


777 -- 
2,949 + 
18.451 4 

09,102 + 

300 - 

267 + 
83,138 + 
W,6H5 - 
516 4 
045 - 
211 4 
325 - 

20 s + 

105 4 

67 + 
9 + 
11 + 

424 + 

140 - 
228 + 
774 + 
1,560 + 
155 + 


t47,081 


IM + 


MTt 



t.. + 

25,312 

2,108 

2,677 - 

509 

+ 

1,211 + 

238 

47 

11 + 

80 

+ 

19,291 + 

11,301 

123 

54 4- 

69 

+ 

313,387 + 

319,733 

4,225 

4,0 W - 

392 

_ 

t01.310 - 

3,001 

3,708 

2,141 + 1,411 

+ 

WJO - 

SI 

718 

197 i- 

521 

+ 

79 f 

24 





130 - 

68 

87 

+ 

87 

_ 

100,078 -- 

58,122 




+ 

2,502 - 

3,106 

1,078 

064 + 

lii 


641 f 

S,U12 

64 

191 - 

127 

+ 

88 - 

72 

700 

68 + 

722 


1,180 + 

2,705 

100 

141 - 

32 

+ 

1,321 + 

1,460 


8 - 

3 

+ 

634 + 

95 

'2 

1 + 

1 

+ 

98 + 

61 


3 - 

3 


tl72 + 

687 




_ 

19 + 

tit 





iti + 

494 


, , 


- 

295 + 

83 


4 - 

'4 

_ 

80 - 

140 





1,045 + 

1,281 

■7 

ia - 

ii 

+ 

81,008 + 

46,076 

895 

1,015 - 

120 

+ 

4,612 + 

2,491 





178 + 

lOS 

it 

so - 

24 

+ 

1,291 + 

1,112 

1 

ttx 

21 

+ 

M7 4. 

IB 





infill 

fiA7n 

1,0M 

000 + 

IM 


43 

175 

t.. 


2 

ti 


2 - 
29 i 
42 4 


3,683 4 
38 + 
2 + 
14 - 
188 + 
t.. 

.. + 


100 , 

12 


2 

,078 4 
.823 + 
88 + 
29 • 
1.434 f 
t.. 

1 i- 


t.. 


68,128 

10,618 

88 

20 

2,405 

’7 

2,677 


28 - 

It - 

3 


.. 4 
.. + 
26 + 
tl + 
8 + 


t.. 


.. + 

4 + 


47 + 
12 a 4 
4,223 4 

tl,7l7 + 

718 4 

87 

1,077 4 
64 4- 
790 4 
109 4 
.. + 
2 4 
.. 4 


7 + 

891 + 


4,580 

0.210 

104 


101 

64 

141 

3 

1 

3 


18 

1,015 


1 + 

MO + 
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CHAPTER III — BIRTBpr.ACB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Numbtr and raUb par 10,000 of Hit population at oach eontus, 
1S81 to 1031. whow Mrthplaca was ratumed as baing wttbin and outsida Bangal. 


Population bom within Bonial. 


Division, dlotriet or state. 

1081. 1 

1081. 1 

1 1011. 1 

1 1 

P 1801. 1 

1 1881. 


1 No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 1 
10,000, ! 

1 No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

BENQAL 

. . 41,233,630 

9,6S7 46,662,622 

9.595 44,334,664 

9.574 41, 431, 627 

9,m 3t,5M,326 

2.773*36,036.600 

9.760 

Britith Tf rritory 

. . 46,321,640 

9,649 44,639,666 

9,009 43,676,666 

9,5S0 40.735,264 

9.666 37,090.850 

2,737*30,412,697 

9.778 

DURDWAN DIVIHION 

8,178,818 

9,4St 

7,64f,flt 

9,502 

B.10t,3tS 

9,577 

7,0N,488 

0,704 

7,8tt,4U 

P,754 

7,884,631 

9,819 

Burdwan 

Blrbhum 

Bankura 

Mlduapore 

HooRhlgr 

Howrah 

1,460,818 

916,087 

1,007,076 

2.784,808 

1,00.1,785 

061,353 

9,m 

9,677 

9,669 

9,770 

9,009 

8,749 

1,344.228 

810,310 

1,008,180 

2,010,033 

080,082 

868,217 

9,34! 

9,607 

9,885 

9,824 

9,165 

8,705 

1,455,385 

000.728 

1,124.738 

2.772,620 

1,021,220 

834,108 

9,464 

9,689 

9.878 

9,828 

9,368 

8,849 

1,455,242 

860,720 

1.106.210 

2,761,082 

1,(106,200 

700,036 

9,496 

9,639 

9,900 

9,003 

0,581 

9,395 

1,347,510 
777,754 
1.0.'>l,445 
2.610,202 
1.0(W).ni8 
674, MOO 

9,681 

9,748 

9,830 

9,019 

0,851 

9,857 

1,355,865 

780,244 

1,024,586 

2,488,487 

000,348 

606,101 

9,749 

9,891 

9,835 

0,884 

9,867 

9,639 

PKKSIDBNCY DIVIMIUN 

t,41S,SB8 

9,319 

8,7H,338 

9,991 

1,786,437 

9,308 

8.813, 836 

0,407 

1,166,116 

9,571 

7,186,334 

0,619 

24'Parganas 

Caloutta 

Nadia 

Munhidabad 

Jesaore 

Khulna 

2,460,338 

700,408 

1,616,000 

1,348,414 

1,666,084 

1.621,844 

9.068 

6,680 

9,917 

9,838 

9.969 

9,974 

2,3.14,104 

670,604 

1,472,120 

1,240,202 

1,717,.127 

1,440,061 

8,881 

6.384 

9.896 

9,894 

9,979 

9,959 

2,180,012 

530,374 

1,600,043 

1,848,610 

1,762,160 

1.362.520 

8,997 

6,019 

P.33P 

9,783 

9,966 

9,969 

1,047,118 

648,686 

1.660.266 

1,306,338 

1,808,483 

1,247,047 

0,369 

6,480 

9,933 

9,791 

9,974 

9,959 

l,HOB,.‘*11 

4.'il,377 

1,63:1,015 

1,218,700 

1.884.705 

1,178,020 

9,548 

8,693 

0,936 

9,743 

9.978 

9,966 

1,740,630 

200,666 

2,001,470 

1,100,604 

1,673,818 

1,071,346 

0,357 

6,707 

9,919 

9,778 

9,978 

9,990 

RAJ8HAH1 DIVISION 

10,187,774 

9,503 

0,604,621 

9,371 

0,418.188 

9,990 

8,8t8.0l8 

P.415 

•,307, 617 

9,506 

•.IfO.tSS 

9,674 

Rajshahl 

DIoaJuur 

Jalpafguri 

Darjeeling 

Kangpur 

Hofpn 

Pabna 

Malda 

1,403,087 

1,670.103 

772,150 

818,035 

2,648,606 

1,070.424 

1,486,760 

1.000,200 

0,883 

0,665 

7.852 
6,850 
9,822 

9.853 
9,932 
9,577 

1.454,108 

1,602,765 

716.868 

180,041 

2,430,418 

1.083,110 

1,874.603 

022,630 

9,761 

9,340 

7,651 

6,399 

9,691 

9.757 

9,893 

9,360 

1,445,106 
1,644.176 
606, OiW) 
154.2hl 
2.206,680 
066,860 
1,402,006 
024,684 

0,760 

0,149 

7,700 

5,810 

9,694 

9,728 

9,891 

,9,907 

1,436.668 

1,407,617 

048,040 

133,388 

2,002,028 

830,572 

1,40.1,183 

807,048 

0,824 

0,365 

5,238 

5,354 

9,711 

9,825 

0,878 

0,139 

1,203,700 

1,484,070 

606.262 

02..641 

2,035,714 

704,041 

1,341,214 

760,613 

9,851 

9,543 

8.736 

4,144 

9,856 

9,794 

9,845 

9,390 

1,324.636 

1,472,660 

623,710 

80,606 

2,071,008 

723,44) 

1.301,006 

670,206 

0,895 
0,724 
0,065 
5,900 
9,876 
9,851 
■ 9,926 
9,434 

DACCA DIVISION 

ia.TB8,Ut 

9,946 

1t.7t4,M8 

0,913 

11,888.7M 

9,876 

18,181.203 

9,895 

0,744.170 

9,899 

•.•a.387 

9,936 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Farldpur 

RakarganJ 

3,414,402 

5.088,006 

8,362,627 

2,033,208 

9,947 

9.9J8 

9,959 

9,980 

3,008,087 

4,760,410 

2.280,102 

8,618,804 

9,911 

9,839 

9,968 

9,979 

2,020.015 

4.436.470 

2.108.806 

2.423.378 

9)864 

9,801 

9,930 

9,97f 

2,021,030 

8,840,008 

1,020,611 

2,280,604 

0,593 

9,596 

0,043 

9,978 

2.380.168 

3,417,200 

1.780.130 

2,140,070 

0,870 

9,849 

0,954 

0,977 

2,101 .8:t8 
8.017.038 
1.628.167 
1,807,424 

0,931 

9'888 

0,978 

9,989 

CHITTAQONO DIVISION 

6,600,633 

0,074 

1,070.366 

9,988 

•.867,431 

9,950 

4,718,760 

0,954 

4,164,811 

9,944 

•3,417,012 

9,056 

Tippen 

Nm^I 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Traeti 

8,100,761 

1.706..106 

1,780,811 

211,005 

9,07t 

0,008 

0,060 

0,956 

2,730,210 

1,472,125 

1,604,314 

172,667 

8,053 

9,006 

9,056 

0,066 

2.412.247 

1,301,344 

1,600.807 

162.073 

9,996 

9,994 

9,950 

9,944 

2,101,021 

1,141,017 

1.34R,427 

124,426 

9,094 

0,994 

0,954 

0,078 

1,706,366 

1,(M)8,002 

1,286,247 

106.047 

9,909 

0,993 

9,069 

0,875 

], 506.022 
820.100 
1.120.040 

9,918 

9,993 

0,970 

Btngtl MbIbb 

611,611 

9,370 

623.613 

9J85 

764, 2S6 

9,292 

702,323 

9,487 

000.470 

9.622 

*522.011 

8.677 

O)och Behar 

Tripura State 

676,008 

830,013 

9,746 

8,786 

660,697 

264.116 

9,615 

8,347 

668.264 

106,098 

9,684 

8,530 

548,164 

154,159 

9,608 

8,894 

504,011 

124,405 

0,743 

9,060 

622,011 

8,677 

IIKKIM 

1.767 

m 

1,666 

292 

3,452 

347 

1,025 

326 


.. 

.. 



Population boro outside Bonifal. 


Division, distriot or state. 

iosi. 

' 1021. 1 

1 1 

1 1«.X. j 

1 1801. 1 

1 1881. 


No. \ 

Per 

10,000. 

1 No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 

No. 

Per 

10,000. 


1 i 8 4 ft 6 7 “8 9 To il is iT 


BENBAL 

.. 1.053.700 

363 

1.020.040 

405 

1.070.770 

426 

1.445.724 

JJ7 

1.120.242 

282 

»883.595 

240 

Britlih Torritory 

.. 1.702.353 

358 

1.050.527 

39S 

1.012,400 

420 

1.407.740 

334 

1.002.400 

279 

*803.a02 

222 

BURDWAN DIVISION 

4n.S87 

547 

4B1,BI8 

498 

U7,0t1 

493 

241,M1 

804 

10B.S18 

916 

181,311 

188 

Burdwan 

116,880 

735 

04,098 

459 

82,486 

530 

77,288 

504 

44,870 

319 

86.068 

£58 

Birlthum 

80,667 

323 

28,200 

835 

84,760 

371 

32,600 

301 

20,070 

958 

14,184 

179 

Bankurn 

14,646 

139 

11,761 

115 

18,032 

199 

11,201 

100 

18,228 

170 

17,160 

105 

Mldnanon 

64,286 

939 

47,027 

174 

48,672 

178 

27,132 

97 

21,224 

31 

20.816 

116 

Hoogluy 

110,470 

991 

90,160 

885 

68,877 

038 

43,080 

419 

10,002 

149 

18,420 

138 

Howrah 

137.614 

1,951 

129,180 

1,995 

100,804 

1,158 

61,470 

405 

46.846 

043 

20,280 

461 

PRBSIDKNCY DIVISION 

f N,S41 

088 

•71,087 

709 

UI6.9U 

095 

4TB,ltJ 

653 

80B,60B 

429 

81I,8TI 

388 

24>Parganae 

258,686 

034 

204,101 

1,119 

244,102 

1,003 

131,241 

031 

86,622 

459 

120,220 

648 

Calcutta 

807,326 

3,390 

828,287 

3,010 

866,008 

3,081 

209,111 

3,590 

2:10,183 

3,377 

142,668 

3,993 

Nadia 

12.7.'I2 

83 

16,462 

104 

17,003 

III 

11,220 

07 

10,493 

64 

16,877 

81 

Munhidabad 

22,203 

149 

22,262 

174 

20,766 

917 

27,846 

909 

32,160 

967 

27,286 

999 

Jeaeon 

5,180 

31 

4,802 

98 

6,006 

35 

4,672 

to 

4,122 

99 

8,481 

it 

Kbttlna 

4,304 

94 

0,078 

41 

4,240 

31 

6.006 

41 

4,082 

34 

8.602 

80 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

180,101 

497 

•NJ4S 

499 

711,714 

710 

ISOiUI 

687 

436,481 

494 

274,070 

386 

Rajshahl 

26,331 

177 

86,667 

839 

86,482 

840 

25,780 

176 

10,570 

149 

14,002 

ICS 

Dinajpur 

70,829 

435 

112,608 

440 

148,687 

851 

00,668 

635 

71,160 

457 

41,787 

876 

Jalpafguri 

211,207 

8,145 

219,911 

9,340 

207,100 

9,300 

138,734 

1,768 

86,100 

1,904 

67,848 

095 

Darjetdlng 

lUU.TtM) 

3,150 

101,807 

3,401 

111,269 

4,190 

116,720 

dddd 

180,773 

5,556 

74,488 

4,800 

Rangpur 

40.279 

175 

77,480 

309 

89,744 

57d 

02,163 

659 

20,760 

144 

26,071 

194 

Bogra 

16,996 

147 

26,487 

943 

26,717 

979 

14,061 

175 

22,668 

978 

10,000 

149 

Pabna 

9,894 

48 

14,901 

107 

26,600 

179 

17,278 

188 

21,178 

165 

0,782 

74 

Malda 

44,667 

483 

68,086 

040 

70,626 

793 

70,082 

861 

66,406 

680 

40,248 

566 

DACCA DIVISION 

71,171 

\ 55 

11M18 

87 

14l,8iB 

184 

112,711 

105 

N,I4| 

101 

If ftf 

64 

Dacca 

18,176 

53 

27,880 

80 

40,887 

130 

28,402 

107 

31,408 

130 

14,612 

09 

Mynenalngh 

42.167 

89 

68,820 

141 

80,040 

199 

08,100 

174 

64.077 

168 

84,028 

lit 

Firndpur 

9,088 

41 

10,766 

48 

18,010 

41 

11,185 

57 

8,184 

40 

8,677 

99 

BakarjpmJ 

6,842 


6,462 

81 

6,588 

93 

6,068 

88 

4,889 

83 

8,405 

18 

CHlTTAOONa DIVISION 

17,481 

V 

IlftlB 

85 

I7,BBB 

50 

lf,B«1 

46 

28.180 

56 

•11.410 

44 

Tlnneta 

NmESSiI 

8,974 

32.i 

80 

9 

12,868 

661 

47 

4 

17,891 

746 

74 

4 

16,070 

711 

76 

6 

16.670 

701 

91 

7 

12,410 

618 

89 

7 

CbHtagnng 

7,227 

40 

7,108 

44 

7,666 

50 

4,828 

36 

4,020 

38 

2,401 

91 

Ohlttagoug HIllTracU 

967 

45 

686 

34 

867 

50 

337 

87 

1,339 

185 



BbhbI OIbIbs 

01.355 

630 

73.113 

825 

90.309 

709 

37.970 

523 

27J34 

389 

•70.713 

2.323 

Ooooh Bchar 

14.918 

959 

22,702 

385 

24,088 

414 

18,810 

338 

14,867 

857 

70,718 

1,383 

Tripura state 

46.437 

1,814 

60,821 

1,453 

88,621 

1,444 

10,166 

1,106 

12,077 

944 



OIKKIM 

100.101 

9.846 

00.155 

9,808 


9.663 

57.000 

9,674 

.. 



.. 


^Pigaroa for Chittagong HIU Traota and Tripura State an oiolndod from tho total, aa the tgaim bj birthplace an not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. Numbtr and ratio per 10,000 of the population of selected towns, 
1931, whoso birthplaco was returned as beins sonw other part of India than Ben^l. 


lAicullty of birth. 
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1 

a 
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4 
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8 
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10 

H 
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13 

11 
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10 

17 
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INDUITRIAL TOWNI. 










CALCUTTA 

l.1N,T34 NnmlH-r 

3S0,42S 

224,751 

4,810 

1.101 

s.:ioi 

lu:(.27H 

3,«2fl 


12,703 

1.558 

Oil 

INO 

3MI 

|NI'« 


03 

1,014 


prr 10,000 

3,179 

1,378 

41 

12 

44 

StiJ 

23 

33 

100 

/J 

5 

2 

.1 

\ 

1J4 


id 

HOWRAH -ttoirrnh .. 

tfS,91S Number 

7S.SS4 

3.1 3A2 

102 

47 

2.001 

38,041 

rot 

220 

707 

53 

20 

5 

21 

ll.i 

1 ..ri.’i 

7 

38 


prr 10,000 

3,494 

1,434 

.1 

2 

IIS 

i.M.' 

.13 

10 

.10 

2 

i 


/ 

39 


2 

l>Af?OA Dtufa 

13S.I1I XiimlMT 

0,074 

O.OOK 

1,370 

:•:< 

2H 

2.«:I7 

litrt 

7.H 

125 


13 

i 


41 


21 

4 



per 10,000 

720 

d.ld 

99 

4 


147 

12 

ti 




,1 


/ 


2 

AmimwiI -Aurdtoan . . 

lS.ISt Niimitcr 

7,108 

5,7.53 

3 


4 

o:i.i 

l.'» 

02 

108 



2 


.. 

1.12 


40 


prr 10,000 

2,491 

1,991 

/ 


1 

330 

5 

21 

00 

2 


i 


7 

33 


/0 

Kharagiiur Midnapon 

•MM XiimlN'r 

38,488 

rt.74* 

11 

1.8 

11.7.52 

.5..M2 

8.01)2 

:.2:i 

1,7.50 

0 


117 

134 

12 

244 

4 

lU) 

per 10,000 

d,.5J0 

1,243 

2 

•I 

2.103 

1,1113 

1,334 

97 

.12.1 

/ 


22 

2.) 


43 

i 

i/ 

Srram(K}ri‘ HoogMy 

3S,7St Niimlicr 

*?•!“ 

0,3(10 

10 

12 

omt 

2 

.118 

20 

21 

21 

21 

2 


i:i 

I2li 




per 10,000 

3,3lt9 

2,413 

4 

3 

170 

0.57 

32 

0 

0 

,5 

A 

/ 


.1 

/( 



lUahra-Kfinnagar 

fS,7tS Niltiibcr 

14,710 

0.2.‘.7 

4 

4 

007 

4,027 

.M) 

4 

14 


1 


.1 

4 

M.‘< 



liooghly. 

per 10,000 

AJS’t 

.■t.4.U 

I 

2 

2J0 

1,721 



.5 

1 



1 

1 

44 



ChaintMlniil - Hooyhly 

11,312 Numlier 

17,844 

12.175 

2 


300 

3,050 

l.ltt.'! 

fl 

7 

4 

'.) 



1 

04 

1 


pe.r 10,000 

7M0 

4.310 

/ 


133 

1.300 

472 

2 

.1 

2 

4 




37 


7 

Bhadroewnr- Hooghly 

tt.S1l Xumlior 

18,112 

H.734 



1,008 

4.<MI 

1.221 

2 

13 

I 

.11 

2 



TiT 




per 10,000 

7.0.10 

3Mt 



333 

1,730 

.5.11 

7 

f, 


id 

/ 



25 



Itally— IfoKTaA 

tS,S07 N nuttier 

14,832 

ft.171 

17 

15 

385 

0,05.1 

20.*i 

131 

177 

10 

10 

:» 


M') 

2.1- 

o 

1 

per 10,000 

4,M70 

i‘,ni 

fi 

5 

129 

2,233 

99 

44 

.50 

.1 

.1 

V 

1 


SO 

7 

i 

Qnrdon Reach 

BS,300 XuintH r 

13,888 

('..521 

10 

1 

170 

0,0.50 

33.1 

10 

81 

2» 

00 




lUI 


14 


per 10,000 

2.A24 

1,179 

3 


31 

1,204 

00 

2 

ii 

5 

id 




11 


.1 

Tollygtingo 

f3,SSB NumtM-r 

4,780 

3.27fl 

H 

7 


I.2MI 

1.14 


27 


7 




40 



per 10,000 

2,0 n 

1,333 

3 

3 


541 

37 


// 


J 




/; 



South Suburltan 

3l.4t3 Xiimlier 

4,008 


6 

4 

2 

70 


20 

1 






12 




per 10,000 

1,041 

1,009 

/ 

1 

/ 

13 


3 







.t 



Budge>Budgu- - 

ta.ltS Number 

8,U8 

4.r>(ll 

212 

37 


2,000 

310 

3 

111) 


1 



15 

21 



Parganat. 

per 10,000 

3,502 

1,933 

90 

10 


1,233 

133 

1 

50 





.12 

10 



Barmnagar— Sd- Par- 

31,134 Number 

14,408 

8,003 

6 


814 

3.845 

734 

2.50 

258 









ganai. 

per 10,000 

3,933 

2,453 

/ 


30 

1,049 

200 

71 

7/ 









Kamarliati— 2d- 

3B,BI7 Number 

8.700 

3,4.10 



283 

1.028 

.18 




12 







PargmittM. 

per 10,000 

1,399 

1,140 



90 

042 

13 




d 







Tlttagarh— dd-ParvoiSM 

41, IM Number 

42,407 

20,215 



6,034 

9,805 

30.1 











per 10,000 

3,003 

3,319 



1,200 

2,002 

30 











Barrackporc -2d- 

31, SM Number 

88,488 

18,827 

02 

, 0 

1,(KW 

6,081 

.130 

23 

301 


34 

1 

1 

21 

75 


20 

Pgrgdntu. 

per 10,000 

6,070 

4,743 

13 

2 

260 

1,431 

35 

0 

100 


0 



6 

/0 


r 

Nalhati— 2d-Pnrgafias 

3f,SN Number 

17,817 

O.OOO 

30 

2 

602 

0,750 

362 

40 

55 

7 

40 




37 



per 10,000 

3,700 

3,129 

iJ 

1 

103 

2,201 

113 

10 

id 

P 

JO 




12 



Bhatpam— Sd-Poraanao 

•3,M4 Number 
per 10,000 

08,830 

7,321 

40,787 

4,301 

5 

/ 

4 

1,190 

143 

22,409 

2,«70 

777 

92 

2 

30 

4 


96 

ii 




328 

39 



SIraJganJ— PoSna 

3t,IB3 Number 

020 

430 

17 

4 


415 


6 

10 


13 



3 

.10 



per 10,000 

233 

iJJ 

6 

1 


129 


2 

J 


d 



i 

9 


1 

NarayanganI— Dacca 

34,1BS Number 
per 10,000 

817 

131 

257 

73 

42 

12 

H 

2 

3 

1 

144 

42 

68 

17 

I 

2 

i 




2 

i 





Jamalpur— JtfymeneffiaA 

23, tn NumlHsr 
per 10,000 

080 

299 

311 

133 

2 

I 



373 

102 



3 

i 









Mymnnalngh— Mirmcn- 
oingA. 

30,4Sf Number 
per 10,000 

1,084 

J5d 

281 

92 

00 

J3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

028 

200 

12 

d 


37 

12 



1 



25 

8 



lfadarlpur-~ParidjNir 

tB,Bt4 Number 
per 10,000 

080 

2dd 

332 

no 

13 

5 

3 

i 

4 

/ 

290 

no 



2 

1 






2 

1 


4 

i 

Bariaal— Bortsol 

34.1M Number 

1,407 

1,070 

64 

18 

2 

276 

1 

3 

14 

6 

11 




1 


s 

per 10,000 

029 

310 

id 

6 

1 

80 


1 

4 

( 

3 






i 

Chittagong— CAilfagoiig 

SI, 873 Number 
per 10,000 

8,010 

300 

502 

m 

226 

03 

18 

3 

SO 

5 

1 1,306 

203 

60 

10 

67 

n 

18.1 

Jd 


7 

i 

28 

6 


2 

64 

10 


20 

d 






NOR-INDUITRIAL 

TOWII8. 










Burdwan— Bnriirafi . . 

3S,4S3 Number 
per 10,000 

7,030 

i,78i 

8,188 

1,310 

10 

3 

1 


1,646 

392 

14 

d 

10 

d 

112 

28 

8 

f 


6 

1 

8 

1 

6 

i 

111 

28 


N 

2 

Bankura— BanlMra .. 

ai,2iS Number 
per 10,000 

1,408 

031 

1,022 

327 

11 

d 



no 

11 

d 

33 

10 

20 

0 





.* 

171 

36 

1 


Mtdnapom— JrMnajMf* 

31,101 Number 
per 10,000 

1,883 

338 

841 

207 

20 

0 


2 

64 

jr 

It 

d 

37 

12 

3 

i 



1 


220 

70 


0 

1 

Hooghly-Chinaura— 

Hoogkly. 

3M1I Number 
per 10,000 

4,088 

1,525 

2,401 

70d 

62 

10 

83 

10 

30 1.601 
to 080 

644 

107 

0 

3 

60 

id 

40 

id 

0 

J 

3 

i 

IS 

d 

8 

i 

60 

17 

11 

3 

30 

iP 

Krlahnagar — Nadia .. 

it,NT Number 
per 10,000 

804 

203 

400 

202 

18 

3 



17 

8 


0 

d 






66 

Pd 



flantipur— ilTadte 

i4,0N Number 
per 10,000 

001 

279 

820 

132 

18 

7 


12 333 

3 133 




2 

1 







Berhaaaporo— 

Munhldabad. 

27,137 Number 
per 10,000 

8,100 

770 

1,080 

600 

80 

JJ 



308 10 
113 0 

3 

1 

48 

id 

1 


1 



42 

id 

1 


Bajahahl— Bd^AaiM .. 

li,SS8 Number 
per 10,000 

1,040 

088 

1,188 

000 

44 

id 



606 

189 

4 

i 

2 

i 

20 

iO 

8 

i 




78 

P7 

0 

P 


OaiiioeUiig— Darifsaliiig 

14|f1t Nnmber 
per 10,000 

1.038 

/./2d 

808 

390 

8V 

JO 



847 

SIP 



180 

128 

fOO 

ijp 






4 

J 


Brahmanbariar— 

dt^MM rnmm 

lO.IM Number 
per 10,000 

1,884 

d72 

142 

33 

030 

330 



178 

03 


4 

t 









Oomllla— ntpora 

31,220 Number 
per 10,000 

071 

213 

200 

83 

801 

80 


3 

1 

130 

40 

» 

J 


11 

d 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.-OalaiM 


MrUiptoM at innam 
EiiroiM. 


born In Brithli po mi ilo n i In 


LocnIItjr of MramemtloB. 


Burdwnn 

Blrbhum 

Bnnkuin 

Midiinpora 

HooghU 


Howmh 
Uowrmh CUif 
S4-PnnpiBM 
tSnSvrSt fn U-Parg»nm$ 
ColcutU 
Nndin 

Monhtdnbnd 

jMiora 


jnipnigufi 

Dnr}eallnB 


Dneen 
Daeea CUw 
Mymenilngh 
Vnrldpur 
BnknwntiJ 
Tlpmm 
NosIcImII 


ChItUipiig Hill TmcU 
CooeliBohnr 
Tripum BUU 


Eogluid nod WnlM. 


VnlUd 


Xtaidoiii 

WdBod. 


Olbnltor. 


"T — 


4 

—5 

6 

^ 

mn 

- 5 — 

“mT- 

“iT" 

ES 

BJi 

m 

mm 

”I 6 


Mm 

10 

liMB 

f.t 1 t 

3.fM 

2.Mf 

1.897 

N8 

8U 

418 

Ml 

M 

8 

M 

8 

8 


17 

9 

8 

Ut 

180 

102 

IN 

89 

39 

81 

21 

10 










14 

13 

11 

4 

4 


8 

2 











IB 

IS 

5 

8 

2 


8 

1 

i 










111 

87 

38 

tf 

17 

8 

7 

8 

4 










•f 

88 

14 

MB 

152 

58 

8 

8 











ITt 

175 

97 

tM 

192 

81 

n 

14 

8 










J64 

i0J 

4i 

144 

iOf 

J7 

if 

1 

i 






* * 



• • 

•M 

404 

225 

718 

558 

165 

M 

84 

18 










17 

44 

44 

37 

14 

if 

40 

44 

if 










MM 

4.406 

2.182 

MB 

868 

838 

489 

887 

182 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 


18 

*9 

1 

IT 

IS 

12 

t 

8 

8 

8 

8 











If 

10 

8 

8 

2 














1 

4 

1 

i 

5 














If 

17 

10 

1 


1 












* * 

17 

0 

8 

8 

*8 

2 

8 

2 

1 







1 


i 

It 

5 

7 

t 

2 


1 


1 










1M 

138 

50 

1M 

105 

85 

18 

8 

7 










SM 

108 

122 

187 

54 

58 

U 

22 

18 

14 


14 








tt 

5 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 









It 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

8 

2 











1 

8 

2 
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It 

41 

28 

18* 

io 

2 

8 

■5 

1 

17 

‘2 

15 







4i 

ft 

fj 

4 

4 

1 

4 

i 

i 









U 

14 

10 

2 
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. . 
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tt 

iJ 

f 

4 
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4 

8 

8 
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11 

10 

'1 

0 

4 

1 
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11 

B 

6 

5 
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i 

■f 
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64 

48 

81 

24 

*7 

•ii 

•8 
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8 
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•Batoned ‘‘Nofthara Inlnad*’. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— EmlgraHen of Indians b st wesn CilcuHa and eounirios ora n a at 
(tmicranb from and ratumod amiirants to Camilla), 1921*1030. 

(Non.— Flgurw for akllled emIgranU an ahomi In ftnlka undor those In w^hirh thejr are included.) 


iM I.— Numbtr of iiiiigraiitB wh« raturnad to OakulU from aountrlaa avartaat. 








Year. 






Oonntnr from which niumlng. 

ToUl, 

1021-80. 

1 1021. 

1022. 

1028. 

1024. 

1 I02S. 1 

1020. 

1027. 1 

1 ' 1028. 

1 1020. 1 

iu:)t). 

1 

S 

i 

4 

5 

0 

y 

8 

g 

10 

il 

i2 


Au aauaTRiit 


10,410 

2,084 

4,200 

1,0N 

8,082 

8,420 

8,080 

2,044 

1,000 

1,722 


m 

JJ 

4i 

li 

II 







m . 

1S,t14 

4,888 

004 

1,963 


1,021 

l.HO 

078 

0^4 

OfiO 

Oil 

Natal 

8,781 

341 

408 

441 

260 

362 

808 

408 

6f,2 

IHl 

i:<o 

Mauritius 

044 

328 




200 

00 



00 


TrlniiM 

S,04T 

2,418 

1,0&0 

ooi 

87U 

mh3 

000 

878 


014 


Jamalen 

t,7SI 

a«o 


071 

439 



068 



418 

Burlnum 

1,101 

877 


88 


78 


H8 


20 

British OuUna 

Blam (Bangkok) 

4,470 

100 

1,010 

38 

43 

102 

10 

300 

470 

748 

or.2 

020 


4M4 

*m 

•33 

•43 

•id 

•Ji 







Other Porta 

10 


.. 

10 

1 








*SkllIo<l lab«)urcrB (tailors). 


Part II.— Numbar at amigrantt who ambarkad from Calcutta far eauntrlat avaraaai. 



Year. 


Country (« which etnigratinu. 

Total, 

1021-30. 

1021. 

1022. 

1023. 

1024. 1 1025. 

1 

1020. 

1027. 1028. 

1020. 

1030. 


"l SS “ ""8 4 6 0 ' 7 8 ~ V 10 11 Ts" 


ALL BOUNTRIBO 

1,000 

80 

20 

004 

087 





4 



130 

39 

93 

99 

33 





d 


BUm (Bangkok) 

70 

•79 

SO 

•39 

20 

•gs 


15 

•IS 


;; 



*, ] 


Mauritius 

1,420 

49 



004 

••99 

522 


*-a.» 



2 

9 


Sarawak 

t 

f 


•• 


• ' 





2 

tt9 



*Tallon. 


••Thoatrkal ArtlaU. 


tBrick-layera. 


ttWoldMB. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.-Emlfration of Indiuu Mwom Cirieiittai Md eounirioi evmon 
(•misrants from and rotaraed amigranti to Calcutta), 1921«1930— concM. 

(Notb.— F lEuroB for akillrd vmigrunta are atiowu in Itallca nndor thoao In which they are Included.) 


Part lll. ~LoealitiM in which pertont ware collected for emigration from Oalcutta to countrioi ovorcoac. 


(NoTK. -The differenre tirtween the totals in tlili* itart and In part II is the number of emigrants eollerted who were not embarked owing to death, lllnese 

or otiirr causes.) 


Year. 


of recruitment. 

Total. 1 

19gl-SO. 1 

1922. 1 1923. 

1 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 1 

1929. 

1930. 

1 

2 3 

4 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


ALL PLACE! 

benqal 


rnlcutta 


llnurah 

'.il-l'arRsniis 

BIHAR AND ORISIA 


DHrlihamja 

(in>a 

raf^lia 


fll 


Juhhulpore 

DELHI 

UNITED PROVINCE! 


Aramgarh 

Hailla 

lUhralrh 

Hast! 

Benares 


Ohajipur 


(ionda 

tiorakhpur 

Jauiipur 

Ifnerut 


AUaliabad 


CENTRAL INDIA 


1.97! 

41 

t! 

OM 

lit 





4 


4i 

29 

29 

33 





4 

1,1il 

41 

20 

711 

37! 





4 

93 

41 

29 

2 

17 





4 

771 

2 


711 

68 





2 

li 

2 

7 

2 

1 





2 

I 




9 






371 

39 

22 


816 





*2 

79 

39 

22 


It 





2 

27 



t 

21 






2 



2 







1 



> 

2 






24 



i 

23 






1 



f 







1 



1 







1 



i 







2 




1 






2 




2 






230 



147 

!l 






6 



8 







4 



0 







d 



d 
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3 



3 

It 






3 
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4 



4 







1! 
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41 



is 

26 






44 



37 

7 






f 



2 







10 



10 







g 



2 







31 




32 






11 



is 







0 
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14 



14 







10 



, , 
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1 
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CHAPTER IV 
Age 

131. The statistics prasentod .—The statistics for ago dealt with in this 
chapter arc taken from imperial table VII showing tlie distribution of the 
population by age, sex and civil condition. Age also enters as a factor of 
differentiation in the figures for marital condition for selected castes shown in 
imperial table VIII and for the statistics of literacy. The following subsidiary 
tables are compiled from the census returns or from the vital statistics 
recorded in the province and show — 

I — the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Bengal and in 
natural divisions of Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1921 ; 

II — the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each of the main 
religions, Bengal with states ; 

III — the age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes and 

other groups ; 

IV — the proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 42 to 

those aged 14-42 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14-42 per 100 females ; 

V — the proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 00 to 
those aged 15-40 ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 
females ; 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

VT — the variation in poinilation at certain agc'-iu'riods, by natural 
divisions for each decade from 1881-1921 ; 

VII —the estimated population in thousands, Bengal, and adminis- 
trative divisions, on the 1st January in each year 1921 to 
1930 by sexes ; 

VIII — the annual reported births and birth rates by sexes in each 
administrative division, 1921-1930 ; 

IX — the annual reported deaths and death rates by sexes in each 

administrative division, 1921-1930 ; 

X- the annual reported dt^ath rate by sox and age-groups, 1921-1930 ; 

XL- the annual reported deaths and death rates from selected 

causes by sex, 1921-1930 ; and 

XII — the annual number of deaths reported from certain causes per 
1,000 deaths from all causes by sexes, 1921-1930. 

132. The source of the figures and the accuracy of the age returns.— 

The information as to ago was collected in column 7 of the census schedule. 
Instructions to enumerators for filling up this column were as follows : — 

Column 7 (Age). — Ent^r the age as it was or will be on the birthday neawst to the date of 
final enumeration, i.c., to the nearest approximate number of years. For infants less than six 
months old enter the word ‘infant*.’* 

It is a matter of particular difficulty in Bengal to obtain accurate figures of 
ages. The vaguest ideas are often entertain^ as regards age and the repliejj 
reeeived to questions arc often such as to bear no reference whatever to the 
facts. There are in all countries a certain number of cases in which wilful 
mis-statements of age are made, but unless such wilful mis-statements are 
confined to age groups of a comparatively narrow extent, it is entirely impossible 
to make any allowanee for them in dealing with the returns. Bachelors 
and spinsters, for instance, of advancing years will be tempted to understate 
their age. Some of the errors will be hardly so deliberate. A girl in Bengal 
aged 12-13 will probably have her age exaggerated if she is married especially 
if she has a child and understated if she is still unmarried : on the other hand 
boys at the pubertal age will in any case probably be returned as older than 

17 
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they arc. The very old of both sexes will probably exaggerate their ages. 
In all countries also there is a tendency in returning ages which are known 
with tolerable accuracy to choose certain digits in preference for others .and 
examination of the census returns at single year age groups showed in 1921 
in Bengal that the population has a distinct preference for giving an age which 
is a multiple of ten and that thereafter 5, 2, 8, 4, 6, 3, 7, 1 and 9 follow as 
digits in the ages returned in the above order of popularity. The range 
within which an error may be made cither from ignorance or involuntarily 
is, however, very much greater in Bengal and in India generally tlian in 
European countries and it is clearly impossible to make corrections in the ages 
returned with such confidence as in other countries. The Government of 
India Actuary after the census of 1921, upon an examination of the results 
obtained in the Punjab in 1891 (when age was recorded as at the next birthday) 
and 1901 (when it was recorded as at the last birthday) came to the 
conclusion that the actual, returns given in India were* virtually not affected 
by differences in the instructions and that “the ages which the enumerators 
either guess or accept as correct arc recorded without any consideration as to 
whether they are ages next birthday or Last birthday and they may therefore 
be assumed to be the ages .at the nearest birthday”. The prescription that 
the age on the present occasion should be recorded to the nearest birthday 
instead of as previously to the last birthday was an innovation intended to 
recognise and make use of the actual practice which would be followed despite 
instructions to the contrary. The additional instructions issued during the 
enumeration emphasised the departure from previous practice and were as 
follows : — 

'*Ago i.s to be entered at the preliminary enumeration as it will be on the 20th February. 
It is the ago in years at the birthday nearest to 26th February. Thus the age in years at the 
next birthday will be entered for those born before the 26th August and the ago .at the last 
birthday for those born on or after the 26th August. In the case of a child less than six months 
ol<l the word ‘infant* is to be entered to avoid mistakes which might be made in abstraction if 
the age were entered in months. A mistake to be avoided in the use of the word ‘infant* to 
indicate a child still at the breast without enquiry as to the month in which it was born. Whore 
the age given is ovidtmtly absurd the enumerator should endeavour to as(?ertain and should 
enter what appears to him to be the real age.*’ 

133. AMs to Obtaining accurate estimates of age. -In spite of the 
vagueness in the average cultivator’s idea of his age, however, there are 
considerations from which it can bo hoped that in many cases, at least if 
the ago was not accurately remembered, the enumerator lias a means of 
forming a more or less reasonably accurate estimate of it. In many parts 
of the country recurrent natural calamities, the date of which is accurately 
known, can be used to determine the age of persons enumerated. A certain 
small proportion of the population have horoscopes cast in which the accuracy 
of the date of birth is naturally of importance. Amongst the educated the 
age can sometimes be estimated from such documents as the matriculation 
certificate. This is dated and states that the person to whom it was given 
was of such or such an ago at that date, but the ago accepted by the University 
authorities is apt within limits to be determined not by the facts but by 
conditions as to the age of eligibility for a particular course of study. In 
many rural parts the enumerator was well acquainted with all persons in his 
block and it is not impossible by discussion with the villagers to obtain a 
roughly consistent series of ages for most of the inhabitants, of the village. 
It is not contended that these considerations result in age figures of such 
accuracy as is obtained in western countries. But they are put forward as 
lessening to some extent the inaccuracy which it is reasonable to expect in 
age returns in Bengal. 

134. Explanation of age-groups shown.— The figures presented in the 
tables and generally used throughout the report arc shown in quinquennial 
groups. These groups were reached after a process of adjustment adopted 
on the recommendation of the Government of India Actuary. The ages 
returned were sorted in single years at 0, 1, 2 and 3 and thereafter in 
alternate ternary and septenary groups, 4-6, 7-13, etc. The central digit 
was thus the second most popular figure, 6, in the ternary groups and the 
most popular figure, 0, in the septenary groups. On a consideration of the 
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relative popularity of all ten digits the Actuary was of the opinion that these 
groups might be accepted in themselves as representing with tolerable 
accuracy wliat they profess to represent, and that for his })urposes a sort by 
single-year age groups in a large sample of the population was not ncec^ssary. 
No table showing single-year age groups has accordingly bi'cn prepared. 
For the conversion of the ternary and septenary into (|uinary age groups 
representing the population at the last birthday instead of at the nearest 
birthday the adjustment adopted was to combine one half of each ternary 
with one half of each septenary group. The result of this is that flu* figures 
actually presented have already received a general eorrecticui lirst for the 
actual return of ages to nearest birthday which is taken to have oeeurred in 
1921 but was not then allowed for, and secondly for such mis-statements of 
age as are due to the preference for particular digits. The nu'tliod ado])ted 
secures automatically' the approximate distribution within the correct 
quinary groin)s (jf those j)('rsons retuniing, for instance, th(ur ag(' as 10 owing 
to a preference for a multiple of 10, though they were in a numlxT of eases 
younger and in a number of cases older than 10 years. IJiuler the method 
previously adopted all these persons would have been allo(.*at(»d to the group 
10 to 15. On the present occasion only a proportion of them are so allocati'd 
and the remainder are grouped amongst those aged 5 to 10. A similar result 
is obtained in the case of those returning their ages as 15. Un previous 
occasions these would have all been returned in the age group 15 to 20. On 
the present o(^(;asion a firoportion has been taken to the group 10 to 15. 
The present group 10 to 15 consequently excludes a number now shown 
in the next lower group who would have been included under the method 
adopted in previous years and includes a number who on previous occasions 
would have been shown in the next higher group 15 to 20. The net. result to 
bo expected is that each quinary group up to but excluding the linal resitluary 
group contains a rather larger proportion of the population than would have 
been included in it in 1921. A similar adjustment was madc^ in the case of the 
single-year age groups 0 to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 and 4 to 5. Tlu^ age 
returns of 0 found in the schedules include all persons who are less than six 
months, those of 1 all persons over aged six months but l(\ss than eighteen 
months, etc., and the groups shown in the table liave been r(‘achcd by 
allocating to the grou]) 0 to 1 all these returned as 0 and oiu^ half of those 
returned as 1, to tlie groups 1 to 2 and 2 to 3, half of those returned under 
the lower and half of those returned under the higher of th(‘. ages limiting 
the group, to th(^ group 4 to 5, one third of the numbers originally sortc'd 
into group 4 to 0 were allotted and the group, 3 to 4 combines om^ sixth of 
group 4 to b and one half of group 3. 

135. Justification of the method of conversion and statement of original 

groups.- -llic justilieation of the adjustment of age figures and the assump- 
tions underlying the method used are implicit in the last paiagraph but are 
briefly summarised. In 1921 and previous years it is held that, e xcept for 
a minority of educated persons, the ages were actually givcui to the nearest 
birthday but treated as if they were given to the last birthday. Tlu^ average 
age of all persons aged for instance 10 is about 10 J years if the age is at last 
birthday and about 10 if it is at the nearest birthday. Assuming the returns 
of 1921 and previous years to be accurate and to have no error due to preference 
for certain digits, their treatment as ages at last birthday resulted in ov(^r- 
estimating by about half a year the ago of every person. The group 10-15 
for instance included persons actually aged 9i-14i, and the average age 
of the group was a(;tually 12 instead of 12^ as it should have been. In 
addition to this the preference for certain digits leads to the inclusion of still 
more persons in a higher group. For example those giving their age as 10 
will all fall into the group 10-15. A number, however, will be less than 10 
years old Those aged 9| years are already accounted for but there will bo 
also some aged perhaps or 9 years who will also get into group 10-15 and 
further reduce the actual average age of those included in it. In 1921 there- 
fore this preference for certain dipts contributed an additional inflation of 
each eroup in which the popular digits 0 and 6 occur at one end of the group by 
including in it a number of persons returning ages with those digits who should 
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really be in the next lower group. The alternate ternary and septenary groups 
arc considered to result in figures actually including all or all but a negligible 
proportion of those whose real age falls within them : in other words although 
the group is constructed of persons whose ages in some cases were given out of 
preference for certain digits the range of real ages within which those digits 
are likely to bo preferred also falls within the group. It is then assumed that 
within each group those less than an age with the digit 5 or 0 as the case may 
be are equal to those of or over an age with that digit. The assumption 
clearly does not accurately re})rcsent the facts since in group 7-13 for instance 
there will be more aged less than 10 than there are aged 10 and over. It is 
justified, however, by the fact that it results in a demonstrably more accurate 
approximation to the actual figures. A first approximation to a more accurate 
graduation is made on a later paragraph. The unconverted groups are used 
in subsidiary table VII to chapter IX. The full range of sorters’ groups is 
not given in this table however and they have been reconstructed and are 
shown for each of the main religions in statement No. IV-1 shown in the 


STATEMENT No. IV-1. 

Numbtri of tach itx in tht prfneipal raligiont at ago groups to noarost blrthSay, 1931. 


Age gruupi 

All rcllgluiia. 

Mualim. 

Hindu. 

Tribal 

rellglotia. 

Buddhiat. 

Chrlatian. 

(ncan'.t 










\ 1 



Itlrih(lay). 

Main. 

>Vinali‘. 

Mall*. 

Female. 

Male, Female. Male. Female. 

Male. Female. Male. Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

All aiti 

26, 157,860 14.510.678 14,300.757 13.U3.343 11,030.105 10,57t,7M 100,510 150,H0 100.401 101,101 

97,131 

•1,919 

0 

601,100 

574,437 

326,414 

321,221 

244,102 

241,510 

6,911 

6,102 

3,364 

3,325 

2,175 

1,970 

1 

510,053 

561.4M 

313,223 

326,634 

204,097 

212,870 

6,767 

6,247 

4.399 

4,367 

1,915 

2,224 

2 

700,407 

010,174 

452, H83 

487,658 

208,703 

316,410 

8.467 

0,141 

5,410 

6,400 

2,729 

2.384 

3 

110,305 

051,100 

400,073 

526,206 

318,659 

346,204 

0,793 

11,389 

6,000 

6,167 

2,610 

2,856 

4 6 

1,431,305 

1,350, 1U 

1,423,425 

1,397,316 

954,717 

908,004 

28,119 

28.569 

16,797 

16,083 

7,660 

7,410 

7- i:i 

4.038,100 

4.000,101 

2,«<I2.5H7 

2.371,600 

1.036.925 

1.637.606 

48,631 

44,921 

31,141 

27,563 

16,763 

18,844 

14 16 

1,810,775 

1.504,100 

630,561 

914,260 

657,071 

636,434 

14,609 

15,607 

10,447 

10,778 

6,067 

6.604 

17-23 

3,130,003 

3.000,034 

1,638,320 

2,006,748 

1,431,721 

1,626,004 

20,776 

34,525 

10,721 

21,347 

11,779 

12,086 

24 26 

1,801,177 

1.700.800 

057.721 

064,028 

808.863 

770,514 

16,630 

17,291 

9,853 

10,707 

6,623 

0,312 

27-33 

1,003,740 

1.840.000 

1,537,201 

1,319,766 

1,392,879 

1,176,084 

30,391 

27,043 

18,431 

10,061 

12,515 

9,300 

34 36 

1,431,170 

1.000,134 

766.059 

573,010 

047,193 

403,282 

14,031 

10,055 

7,566 

6,437 

5,065 

4,168 

37 - 43 

1,014,157 

1,501,004 

002,461 

779,502 

078,221 

749,684 

22,209 

16,653 

11,613 

0,011 

8,300 

.5,820 

44-46 

070,457 

041,051 

447,155 

317,408 

414,700 

312,460 

8,697 

6,100 

4,730 

4,107 

3,4.53 

2,460 

47-53 

1,100,307 

1,005,400 

692,109 

488,870 

680,517 

496,168 

13,086 

10,009 

8,079 

7,045 

4,91.5 

3,282 

64-56 

415,175 

335,4H 

209,655 

150,702 

205.715 

177,472 

4,057 

3,157 

2,765 

2,530 

1,507 

1,416 

67- 63 

014,451 

501,0U 

309,461 

274.404 

290,000 

206.902 

6,726 

5,563 

4,875 

4,301 

2,201 

1,588 

64-66 

171,101 

140,100 

82,803 

01,912 

84,880 

82,850 

1,651 

1,435 

1,107 

1,095 

671 

842 

67—73 

ii5.on 

101,530 

109,100 

89,468 

102,063 

107,770 

2,165 

2.160 

1,755 

1,025 

747 

450 

74 and over 

100,043 

100,100 

08.688 

72,460 

88,272 

88,486 

2,018 

2,044 

1.243 

1,329 

071 

887 


text. The calculation of this table was rendered possible by the fact that the 
age group 4 to 5 rei)rescnts one-third of the original group 4 to 6 which can 
conseqjuently be accurately computed from it, whilst each of the remaining 
groups can similarly be calculated in succession starting with this group as 
an origin. It is possible that unit differences may occur in the groups shown 
in statement No. IV-1 compared with what they would have been had they 
been directly compiled from the returns. This is owing to the fact that, 
in forming the quinary groups odd numbers left over on dividing the original 
groups were allotted to the younger quinary group. Such differences may 
become cumulative at higher ages but are of no importance in dealing with 
groups as large as those shown in the statement. 

136. Accuracy of the figures in the tables. — ^As a result it may be claimed 
that the age groups given in the tables of the present census represent what 
is probably a more accurate distribution of the population than those in 
previous reports. Intentional or involuntary inaccuracies such as the 
exaggeration of the ages of newly married girls and young men, an under- 
statement of the ages of elderly spinsters or bachelors and, perhaps, in 
Hindu families an understatement of the age of unmarried girls cannot be 
corrected with confidence but are likely to remain constant from one census 
to another. It is, of course, possible that in some cases parents who had 
married their chil^en either in contravention of the provisions of the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act or before that Act came into force may have 
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NMMftwt In 1«,0«0 ol tiM toUl poEvInara who an M Mil nm Hn »hown hjr mi and principal nlitlani, 1 931. 


As«d and ever. . 

All ri'llglons. 



MuMllinA, 



11 Indus. 



Both iCECi. Male. 

Fnnalc. 

Both Rt'XOA. 

Male. 

Keiiialr. 

Until M'Xl'A. 

Male. 

— -» 

I't'iiiiili' 

0 

10,000 

6,108 

4,802 

5,41.1 


2,631 

4,347 

2,273 

2,069 

5 

• • A.44Q 

4,430 

4.016 


2..m 

2,169 

3,73*: 

I 976 

I 762 

10 

. . 7,103 

8,710 

3,384 

3,760 

1,950 

J,S00 

3,206 

1,693 

1,513 

16 

. . 6,025 

3,097 

2,82H 

3,073 

1.594 

1.479 

2,7.10 

1 440 

1,290 

20 

4,002 

2,041 

2.321 

2,545 

1,352 

1.193 

2,314 

1.235 

1,079 

26 

8,054 

2,158 

1.70(1 

2.000 

1,093 

902 

i.sro 

1,016 

354 

80 

. . 8,062 

1.680 

1,373 

1,532 

353 

679 

1,464 

'*(00 

604 

86 

. . 2,273 

1,256 

I.0I7 

1,122 

A2S 

49 i 

1,101 

600 

501 

40 

1^676 

010 

757 

K19 

457 

362 

320 

441 

379 

46 

• • 1,177 

636 

541 

571 

316 

255 

530 

305 

275 

60 

66 

812 

622 

4H2 

274 

3H0 

24H 

391 

250 

215 

137 

176 

113 

404 

26 1 

203 

131 

196 

130 

00 

.. 881 

173 

158 

153 

57 

71 

160 

32 

34 


DIAQRAM No. IV-1. 

Nimkoio In 100 ot tho total population who an ol and ovor the a|o 
ahawn hy tox and principal nliiiom, 1931. 
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exaggerated their ages ; but 
it is unlikely that this factor 
has o])eiat(*d render the 
returns, as originally made 
on the present occasion, 
markedly less accurate than 
previously. In dealing with 
the figures elicite<l at the 
census of 1921 the Actuary 
found it necessary ti» transfer 
to the next younger group a 
percentage which in many 
cases Avas considerable. In 
other words, the figures given 
in each group in 1921 includ- 
ed what was often a consider- 
able pn)j)oj‘tion of persons 
whose age was really less than 
the lowest age of tho group. 
On th(" pres(»nt occasion tho 
figures in each ago group 
contain a vc^ry much smaller 
proportion of persons who 
should be in the next lower 
group. "Fhe results of the 
change are naturally shown 
most notie(iably in the in- 
(U(^asc*d proportiiins at all 
ages up to 5 and the 
decrc'ast'd proportions at 
ages ()(} and over. 

i:n. Proportions of and 
over successive ages. 

Diagram No. 1 V-1 represents 
thg numbers in each 100 of 
the population of and over 
tho ago shown at quinquen- 
nial groups up to 60 
and illustrates statement 
No. IV-2 in which the dis- 
tribution is given in detail. 
Amongst the total popula- 
tion females arc distinguish- 
ed from males and within 
each sex a separate indica- 
tion is given of Muslims 
and Hindus. The diagram 
consequently gives a graphic 
indication of tho percentage 
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of the population at or and over any given age and of the relative 
composition by hex and main religion of the percentage thus indicated. 
The comparative smoothness of the curve conceals certain anomalies 
to which a reference will bo made later in discussing the distribution 
in individual age groups. Fifty per cent, of the total population are less than 
20 years old and by the time the age 35 is reached those above this ago form 
less than one quarter of the total population. In England and Wales at the 
census of 1921 more than half the population was over 26 years of age and it 
was not until the ago of 50 was reached that the percentage in higher age- 
groups (19 per cent.) fell as low as in Bengal is reached before the ago of 40. 
In England and Wales in spite of an initial preponderance of males at birth 
the higher incidence of male mortality reduces their numbers so far that there 
is an excess of females by the time the age-group 16-20 is reached by the 
population born in any given year, with the result that there is at all stages 
amongst the population of and over any given age a preponderance of women 
over men. In Bengal there is an excess of males over females at all ages, 
and the excess continues amongst those left if the population below anjy^ age 
whatever is omitted from consideration. Muslims at all ages form the majority 
of the population, but as attention is successively restricted to that portion 
only of the population which is above any given age their preponderance 
over Hindus is reduced. Amongst those of and over middle age, i.c., aged 40 
and over, there is always, as successive quinquennial groups are excluded, an 
actual preponderance in numbers of Hindus. This change in the proportions, 
however, is entirely due to the female portion of the population. At every 
stage amongst males of and over any given age there are more Muslims than 
Hindus : but at and over any age above 35 Hindu females are more numerous 
than Muslims of the same sex. 


DIAQRAM N0. IV-S. 

Diltributloii by ag«-Kraup* bt 100 of tach mk, 1011, 1901 and 1031. 
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138. Age distribution by snas, 1911, 1921 and 1931.— The distribution 

' sexes at the last three census enumerations 


of the population in age-g 
is shown in subsidiary tat 


and illustrated for the whole of Bengal in 
m No.. IV-2. Below the age of 45 females under any age chosen except 
brm a larger proportion of the total females than males of the same age 
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amongst the total males. At each census and particularly in 1921 and 1911 
the age-group 10-16 contains an unusually small proiiortion of the female 
population : this is the group in winch inis-statonionls of age are in this sex 
most prevalent, and the discrepancy . is less marked in the present year’s 
figures. Compared with previous years the ago distribution of mal(\s shows a 
larger proportion between the ages of 0 and 5, 20 and 25, 20 and 35, 45 and 
60 and 66 and 60, but in other age-groups the proportion is smaller ex(;ept 
between 10 to 15 and 15 to 20 where it is smaller than in 1921 but larger 
than in 1911. Amongst females also there an* ]>roporti()nat(*ly mon^ aged 
0 to 6. The variations after the age 45 arc concurrent with those for males 
and show a larger proportion at the age-groups 45 to 50 and 55 to 60. In 
the other age-groups also as with males a decrease in the ]>roportions is 
shown in the age-group 5 to 10, 25 to 30 and 40 to 45 but then^ are increase's 
in the proportions aged 10 to 15, 15 to 20, 20 to 25 and again in the age-group 
36 to 40. The effect of the modified method of extracting ()uinc|uciiniiu ago- 
groups is obscured to some extent by the irregular distribution in 1921 owing 
to the selective action of the influenza epidemic against thos(^ of middle age. 
The diagram clearly shows the increase in the first and tlie (h'crc'ase in the 
last age-group resulting from the conversion of age-gi oups. 


DIAQRAM No. IV-3. 

Ntffflbori of aiitf ovor tho ogo thowii in tach 100 of aach tax in adminittrativa diviiioni, 1931. 



STATEMENT No. IV-3. 

Numban of and ovar tha aga ahawn in aach 10,000 af tha aama nx in adminittrativa diviiiani, 1031. 

Burdwan. pFPnidf^ticy. lUjHluihi. Iibith. ('hittJiKonii. 


Aged and over. < '' » # * 

Male. Female. Male. Frinale, 


0 

1 


2 

10.000 

3 

10,000 

4 

lO.OiX) 

6 

10,000 

6 



R.71S 

H,606 

8,724 

M.485 

10 



7,4HO 

7,460 

7.W« 

7.23H 

15 



6,376 

6,434 

6,382 

6.114 

20 



5,476 

5,417 

5,462 

5,087 

40 



1,022 

1,010 

J,86H 

1,765 

dO 



826 

407 

336 

378 


Male. 

Keinah). 

Male. 

Femule. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

7 

H 

0 

10 

ll 

10,000 

10,rK)0 

10,000 

10,000 

10,0(H) 

1U,(MX) 

8.480 

8,:i02 

8,308 

8.245 

8,280 

8.225 

7,OOH 

6.041 

6.0.54 

0,856 

6.768 

6,828 


r»,770 

5,003 

5,027 

5,481 

5.026 

5,028 

4,704 

4.822 

4.545 

4,026 

4,545 

1,607 

1,454 

1,713 

1,438 

l.IMM) 

1,375 

310 

282 

3.'iH 

315 

328 

270 


139. Proportfom of and ovor lueoosiivo afoo by divisions.— statement 
No. 1V*3 illustrated by diagram No. IV-3 shows the proportionate distribution 
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at and over the age shown of the population in each division. Amongst 
both males and females between 45 and 66 per cent, of the population is less 
than 20. In the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions in both sexes there is 
a larger proportion of the population at and over any age taken than in the 
remaining three divisions. In general, the proportion at and over any stated 
agc5 in either sex is greater in Rajshahi than in Dacca, and in Dacca than 
in the Chittagong Division, but amongst males at and over aged from 40 
onwards and amongst females also at and over the age of 60, this order is 
modified. Amongst males in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions the 
larger proportions at adult ages are partly the effect of immigration, for 
immigrants are known to be most numerous in the ages between 20 and 40. 
The difference in the distribution of the male population in these two divisions 
is very slight. The increased proportions in the Presidency Division at adult 
ages amongst females are probably due partly to immigration, but also to the 
fact that the tendency is natural amongst those residing temporarily for 
purposes of occupation in industrial areas to leave their children at home in 
their native villages where this is {possible. 

140. Proportions off and over suceessivo ages by religions.— A similar 
comparison is shown in statement No. lV-4 and illustrated in diagram 
No. lV-4 for each of the main religions. Between the sexes the same general 
distribution is found as in the total population and as is shown in each 
separate division. The numbers at and over any given age in an equal 
number of both sexes arc fewer amongst the females than amongst the males, 
except amongst the Buddhists, with whom at the age of 15 and over 
there is a slightly larger proportion of females than males, amongst the 


STATEMENT Nt. IV-4. 


NumNrt of and ovor Iht ait shown In oaeh 10,000 of tho sami sti in oaeh main riligion, 1931. 


Ag«<<l Hiid over. 

All rcIlKioiiH. 

MumHiii. 

Hindu. 

Tribal. 

fiuddhiHt. 

C'hrlstian. 


Friniih*. 

MhIo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fvmak*. 

ITaifl. 

Femalo. 
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Female. 

Male-. 

Fumale. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0 

10,050 

10,000 

lU.IKK) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5 

0,021 

0,304 

8,402 

8,244 

8,674 

8.516 

8,368 

8,182 

8,371 

8,305 

8.842 

8.468 

10 

7,104 

7,040 

8,031 

8,842 

7,432 

7,312 

0,046 

6,787 

8,057 

8,0.51 

7,444 

7,230 

JA 

0,000 

0,002 

5,887 

6,820 

0.318 

6,236 

6,775 

5,802 

5,720 

5,762 

8,323 

6,045 

20 

0,002 

4,030 

4,808 

4,534 

6,421 

5,214 

6,007 

4,838 

4,830 

4,788 

5,406 

4,062 

25 

4,103 

3,742 

3,904 

8,420 

4,458 

4,128 

4,202 

3,841 

3,060 

3,772 

4,466 

8,800 

UO 

3,200 

2,002 

3,038 

2,670 

3,512 

8,208 

3,820 

2,771 

3,131 

2,014 

.3,488 

2,083 

35 

2,417 

2,121 

2,238 

1,875 

2,836 

2,410 

2,504 

2,023 

2,384 

2,188 

2,585 

2,195 

40 

1,740 

1,001 

1,820 

1,372 

1,088 

1,881 

1,832 

1,402 

1,708 

1,881 

1,808 

1,813 

45 

1,224 

1,132 

1,120 

004 

1,340 

1,320 

1,250 

1,054 

1,315 

1,243 

4,131 

50 

033 

700 

767 

064 

012 

047 

855 

744 

987 

894 

864 

706 

55 

020 

010 

480 

427 

574 

628 

537 

401 

617 

507 

520 

522 

00 

333 

320 

310 

260 

861 

404 

337 

382 

802. 

386 

331 

847 


Hindus at and over any age after 50 and amongst tho Christians at age 60 
and over. Up to the ago of 16 the proportions in each sox of and over any 
age chosen are most nearly equal amongst Buddhists and Muslims and most 
widely discrepant amongst the Christians. Amongst males more than half 
the population is less than 20 amongst the Muslims and Buddhists and 
the highest proportion at or over this ago is found amongst the Hindus, 
Christians, and those of tribal religions, amongst all of whom well over 
one-half tho male community is 20 years or over. A similar proportion 
holds for females in each religion, but in their case the population is divided 
into two equal halves at an earlier age. Only amongst the Hindus are there 
as many as half the female population aged 20 and over, though very nearly 
this proportion is reached amongst the Christians. The lowest proportion 
of adult females is found amongst the Muslims where scarcely more than 46 in 
every 100 are aged 20 and over. 
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141. Mean . — ^Thesc figures can be conveniently studied in connec- 
tion with the figures for mean age given in subsidiary table 1. The figures for 
mean age must not be confused with the expectation of life which varies from 
age to age. They merely represent the average ago of the population living 
at the date of the census. The method of calculating the mean age is the same 
as that adopted in previous reports, and is described as follows : — 

“ Determine the toUl number of personfl living at the close of each quinquennial ago 
period. The sum of these totals multiplied by 5 and raisesd by 2J times the number of persons 
dealt with, gives the number of years lived. The moan age is determined by dividing this last 
number by the number of persons livimr.” 


The mean age answers no questions and has been said to be more interestmg 
for the probtems it suggests than for the oxnlanations it oilers. It is sensitive 
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to any change in the age distribution of the population. For instance a 
high mean age may be due to a low rate of fecundity or a high infantile 
mortality or a low mortality at advanced ages or to a combination of all 
three. On the other hand, a low mean age may be due to a high rate of 
fecundity or a low infantile mortality or a high mortality at advanced ages 
or a combination of all of them. If a population were imagined in which no 
childrenwereborn, each successive annual estimate of the mean age would be 
higher than the last. On the other hand, in a population in which the birth 
rate is increasing without a corresponding increase in the death rate, 
the mean ago will tend to be reduced. It is of importance that the mean age 
should be calculated upon the same method if comparisons are to be made 
from one period to another. The same method has, in fact, been used 
on the present occasion as in arriving at the figures given for 1911 and 1921 
but the different processes by which the age-groups have been constituted 
make it entirely impossible to make any comparison between the mean 
ages computed on the present occasion and those obtained previously. No 
comment, therefore, can be offered upon the apparent general docrease 
in the mean age . in both sexes in every division. If the mean ages were 
strictly comparable we should expect to find the decrease duo to either such 
concurrent variations in the birth and death rates as resulted in an increasing 
percentage of survivals at early ages or to such a variation in the 
death rates at ages as resulted in the decreased survival of persons at higher 
ages. Actually, however, it has already been noted that the age-groups 
compiled on the present occasion result in the inclusion in each age-group of a 
number of persons who would have been shown in the next higher age- 
group in 1921 and 1911. The discrepancy in the proportions is perhaps 
most marked at the highest age-groups 60 and over. Here, in every sex 
in every division there is on the present occasion a considerably smaller 
proportion of the total population than on previous occasions, whilst at the 
other end of the scale there has been also in every division and every sex an 
equally marked increase in the proportions aged 0 to 5. These two factors in 
themselves would probably bo sufficient to account for the change recorded 
in the moan age. It is, however, possible to compare the mean age 
estimated for each division on the present occasion. As might be expected 
from the discussion of subsidiary table 1 it is in each sex highest in tho 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and is successively lower for each sex in 
the Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. The discrepancies between 
the sexes in the same division are least marked in West Bengal and most 
pronounced in North Bengal (Rajshahi Division and Gooch Behar State) 
and East Bengal (Dacca Division). In West Bengal (Burdwan Division), 
the mean age of females in only one year is less than the mean age of males. 
In North Bengal (Rajshahi Division and Cooch Behar State), the difference 
is 1*3 years, which is equalled in the Dacca Division but is *2 years 
greater than in Central Bengal. 

142. A further graduation of age-groups.— The method of obtaining the 
quinary groups shown in imperial table VII assumes that exactly the same 
number of persons in an original group is below as above the mean point. 
For instance, it assumes that in the age-group 7 to 13 there are as many 
persons aged 6^ to 10 as there are aged 10 to 13, or more precisely that the 
number of those who have completed 6^ but not yet 10 years is the same as 
those who have completed 10 years but not yet 13^. Actually there are more 
persons aged 6^ to 10 than aged 10 to 13 and in his report on the census 
figures of 1921 the Government Actuary suggested a method by which the 
figures may bo corrected for what is called the continuous decrement for 
mortality at successive ages. Ciorrection factors have been worked out on 
this method by Babu Nabagauranga Basak, B. G. S., who collaborated with 
tho Census Superintendent of 1911 in writing the corresponding chapter in 
that report. They are based upon the Bengal mortality rates for 1921 in 
the Government Actuary’s report. The correction factors have been worked 
out for four populations — ^Muslim males, Muslim females, Hindu males and 
Hindu females. The resulting formulsB are shown in the statement 
No. IV-6 where the adjustment for each age-group has been worked out and is 
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STATEMENT No. IV-S. 


Dittributioii of tach iti, Motlim anS Hindu, in quinquonnial ago groupi corrodod for tho o rror duo to continuoui 

dMromont for mortality. 

NotR. The flgurpB puhlliilu'd In imporlal table VI F Imve bi*«n ulruaily corrocteil for iiiliinr mlMitAt^'ineiitB of age. Tho eorrectlon* 
hen epplied art) bAHod on the mortality rate! for 1021 In Ubles 2U and ill of tho K<i|H>rt of the Oovernment of India’s 
Actuary on the censuB flgures of 1021. 


Figures pubUshed in table- VII. Correction formula. Corrected Agurei. 


Serial. 

Age-group. 

Population. 

MaleB. Fvinalcs. 

Males. 

Fi-tnalcB. 

Males. 

Females, 

Age-group. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

0 

A 

a 

AllagM 

0—5 

. 1«,3M.7i7 13,443,343 

. 2.205.205 2.850.457 

MUtLIM. 

a-f0 0088b 

at 0-0114 1) 

14,3U,7i7 13,443,343 

2.313.700 2..381.040 

All agM 

0—5 

b 

6—10 

. 2.112.081 

1.884,408 

0 0012b4^001S8c 

0-0885 b4 0 0201 c- 

2,118.ri47 

1,805;948 

5—10 

c 

10—15 

. 1.815.540 

1,642,880 

0 0857 C 

0-0700 c 

1,702,380 

1,500,858 

10-15 

d 

15—20 

. 1.234,445 

1,450.504 

d4 0 ‘0183 c 

d -fO 024 e 

1,258,100 

1,405,153 

16-20 

e 

20—26 

. 1,208,025 

1.485.888 

0 0817e 

0-076 u 

1,274,271 

1.440.730 

20—25 

f 

26—80 

. 1,247,451 

1,141,807 

f4 0 026eg 

f 1 0 -0305 g 

1,277,051 

1,170,762 

26—80 

i 

30-35 

. 1.145,530 

045,388 

0 0734 g 

0-0605 g 
h 40 0405 1 

1,115,1:K) 

017,523 

8(1-35 

35—40 

874,200 

075,301 

h t 0*0386 1 

002,045 

508.615 

36 • 40 

i 

40—46 

. 710,808 

548,500 

0-05141 

0 0505 1 

502,023 

525,285 

40—46 

J 

45—50 

570,632 

403,180 

HO -0500 k 

HO 0507 k 

530,033 

410,354 

46—50 

k 

50—55 

308,832 

310,831 

0 0401 k 

0 0403 k 

378.531 

303,515 

50' 55 

1 

65— flO 

267,508 

106,177 

212,508 

1 \ 0-065 in 

140-0048 in 

270,455 

223,405 

66—60 

m 

50-55 

158,168 

0-034 m 

0-0352 m 

183,220 

157,251 

50—5.6 

n 

56—70 

05,001 

75,500 

117.104 

n4 0-071 0 

n 4 0 0508 0 

105,881 

83,870 

55-70 

70 and over 

0 

70 and over 

158,243 

0 0200 

0 - 9:102 n 

142,353 

109,014 

A 

' s 

AlllgN 

0—6 

. 11.l3l.i8S 10.171, 7M 

. 1.542.070 1.550.041 

NINOU. 

a 40 -0067 b 

a40-0004 h 

11.t3t.MI 10.l7t.7t4 

1,552,553 1,581.006 

All agti 

0— '5 

b 

5—10 

. 1,445,321 

1,272.850 

0 003.3h4- 0-0007 c 

0-0005 1140-0158 e 

1,448.213 

1.278.850 

6-10 

c 

10—16 

. 1,205,408 

. 1.044,806 

1,137,020 

0-0008 c 

0-0842 c 

1.283,022 

1.110.056 

10—15 

d 

16—20 

1,080,710 

54-00161 e 

d40 0l86o 

1,052,433 

1,102,057 

15—20 

0 

20—25 

. 1,120,202 

1,147,750 

0-0830 « 

0 0814 e 

1,102,265 

1,126,411 

20-25 

f 

25—30 

. 1,100,871 

072,700 

f +0 027 g 

f 40 0252 g 

1,128,412 

088,820 

26—30 

g 

30—35 

. 1.020.035 

834,183 

0 073g 

0-0748 R 

002,405 

823.152 

30 - 3.6 

h 

36—40 

812.707 

521,483 

h|0 04141 

h4 0-03581 

841,541 

540,405 

35 -40 

1 

40—45 

505.465 

531.057 

0-05851 

0-00421 

557,631 

512,055 

40—46 

J 

45— fiO 

407,513 

404,304 

140-0553 k 

1 1 0-0472 k 

510,352 

420,202 

45 ' -50 

k 

SO- 56 

308,115 

.335,815 

0-0447 k 

0-0628 k 

371.377 

320,017 

50 "65 

] 

55>-60 

248,312 

287,187 

140-0705 m 

H 0 -05:12 m 

251,550 

248,787 

66-50 

m 

50—56 

187,800 

180,875 

0-0206 in 

0 -0358 in 

174,552 

178.275 

50- -55 

n 

56—70 

03,476 

05,810 

n40-0752o 

n4 0-0587 0 

103,052 

106,001 

56—70 

0 

70 and over 

. 130,304 

142,371 

0-0248 0 

0-0313 0 

128,828 

. 132,500 

70 and over 


also shown. The method by which the formulae were calculated is thus 
described by Babu Nabagauranga Basak : — 

“ Formulse for Correction Factors to deduce more accurate population figures from tho 
figureR given in the imperial table VII after preliminary adjustment. 

Let Pio.j 5 denote the population of the age group — “ 10-15,” i. e., the number of persons 
who have completed the age of 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 years as shown in imperial table VII 
after preliminary adjustments for minor mis-statements of age by the method proscribed ; 

P'jo .|5 denote tho population of the same ago-gniup- “ 10-15 ” after further atljiistments 
to correct the error duo to continuous decrement for mortality ; 

Mjo denote tho rate of mortality at the age 10, which may be taken from the tables on 
pages 20-21 of Mr. Meikle’s “ Report of 1926 on the age distribution, etc., deduced from the 
Indian Census of 1921 ,etc.,”inorerecentmortality rates not being available now ; and 

Mio -,5 denote the mean of the rates of mortality at the ages 10 and 15 being equal to 


Then PVb, ^Vio. would be as follows 

•• •• •• 

PVio==^r-io“HMio-i 5 X Pio-W J X Mj X Pj-io • • • • (2) 

^ IO-li“^10“15"“^10*wXPiO-15 •* '• 

PM-To^Pm-^o+WfegXPyo and over (8) 

P',0 a“d over~.P7o and over— M*# X P70 and over . . (9) 


Nora 1.— If P (PbpuUtion) be e»pr«med in hundred*, M should be mortality rate per cent. 

Nora 2.-The Mortality Tables on pages 20-21 of Mr. Meikle^s Report of 1926 on the Am Distri^tion 
MtriMtheralesofinortaKtyatn»lrethan66yeewofa^^ Hence M» has been used in formulis (8) and 


do not give the rates of mortality 
(9) above. 


Nora 8.— The above formula may la appl 
s6, l(K 19. aaimdWaioavailable. 


tiled to any population of which the ratee of mortality at the 
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143. Proportionate distriliiition ol fradiiated figuros.— In statement 
No. lV-6 the figures thus calculated have been reduced to a proportion of 
100,000 of each sex and the numbers at and over ages 0 to 6, 10, etc., have been 
cumulated and redueed to a proportion of 100,000 of each sex. This table, 

STATEMENT No. IV-S. 

DiftributiQii ol 100,000 ef tach nx, RRuilimt antf Hladut, la quinqutaaial agt grmi|M aamalaO for ariaor mli- 
•tatamanti of aqa and alio lor tho orror Out to contlaMoui iMromoiit for mortality, with numhon of anO 
ovtr tho ago shown, 1031. 


Nu mlHir per 100,000 of each acx. Number of and over the ago shown. 

Muslim. Hindu. Muslim. Hindu. 

... , - - M. 


Age group. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Aged aud over. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0— ft 

16,103 

17,721 

13,341 

14,058 

0 


100,000 

100,(K)0 

100,000 

100,000 

ft -10 

14,744 

14,103 

12,448 

12,007 

5 


83,807 

82,270 

86.650 

85,042 

10—15 

12,478 

11,072 

11,030 

10,683 

10 


60.153 

68,176 

74,211 

72,045 

15—20 

8,766 

11,127 

0,128 

10,423 

15 


66.675 

56,204 

63,181 

62,862 

20—26 

8,871 

10,788 

0,470 

10,654 

20 


47,020 

46,077 

54,053 

61,030 

26—30 

8,805 

8.700 

0,606 

0,307 

25 


30,040 

34,280 

44,588 

41.286 

30-35 

7,767 

6,825 

8,526 

7,787 

SO 


30,154 

25,580 

34.888 

81,078 

35—40 

6,270 

6,106 

7,230 

6,068 

35 


22,.3H7 

18,755 

26,362 

24,101 

40— 4ft 

4,817 

8,014 

6,735 

4,843 

40 


16,108 

13.550 

10,132 

18,138 

46—50 

3,750 

3,110 

4,462 

3,074 

46 


11,201 

0,645 

13,307 

13,200 

60-66 

2,636 

2,268 

3,100 

3,033 

50 


7,532 

6,526 

8,036 

0,316 

65—60 

1,884 

1,663 

2,246 

2,352 

55 


4,806 

4,268 

5,746 

6,283 

60-66 

1,277 

1,170 

l.ftoO 

1,686 

60 


3,012 

2,605 

3,400 

3.081 

66—70 

744 

624 

803 

002 

66 


1,735 

1,435 

1,000 

2,245 

70 and over 

001 

811 

1,106 

1,263 

70 


001 

811 

1,106 

1258 


therefore, shows both the numbers in each sex, in each age-group in 
100,000 and the numbers of and over the age shown in each 100,0(X). The 
figures thus extracted are illustrated by diagram No. lV-5. The adjustment 
results in comparatively little change in the proportions and the curves shown 

DIAaRAM No. IV-S. 

Oistrlhotloa of 1,000 of tho samo sox and rtllglon, Mntllmi and Hindus, hy 
ags-grougi eorrsetsd for minor^mis-itatsmonts of ago and alio for ths 
srror duo to continuons dscrsmsnt for mortality. 



in diagram No. IV-5 do not vary in a notable degree from those given in 
the diagrams prepared from proportions calculated on tho figures in table VII 
without graduation. They do not, for instance, smooth out the convexity in 
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tho curve showing the numbers of and over the age shown at ages 2() to 30 
in both relipons but least markedly amongst Muslim females. Similarly the 
ch^actcristic depression in the curve showing tiie inunbers at age-groups 
and occumng at or about tin- age-group lo to ‘JO i.s n,jt elimiiiatt>d. Tins 
e.naractcristic of the returns is howev'er 


Iirobably in part genuine and due to 
immigration. The graduated figures have 
not been employed for any of the calcula- 
tions shown in this chapter, hut, unlo.ss 
figures more delicately gnuled arc ii<>c<'s- 
sary, they are clearly preferable to flu* 
figures shown in or ealeiilatcd from imperial 
table Vll. They should be ii.swt for 


STATEMENT N». IV-7. 

Diltribution by age of 1,000 of oaektoaln 
Englond and WalM, Japan and tb# United 
Sta^ci of America. 

I 'lifod M.-iU** 
U'-f ofAuirrlra, 
I'd^l liWI 

.\gr KHuij. MjiIps K^'- Maliw. l‘V Mules. K.-- 
s. nui' ‘M. IMHles. 


instance for comparisons with (vmnlrics ‘ -’3 4 r. 

where the age returns do not have tlic i! J.; H;! 

(sharactcristies of tho.se in fmlia. Figures I- .1;; !!ji j,',* 'J? 

for comparison arc given in stateiiunt i!;. ,; j" ?! 

No. lV-7 for England ' and Wales in 19‘>1. I','. |!;> 

JaiMin in 1925 and the I'niied States of "J j-; 'i' 

America in 1930. 'liic pruportioiiwi at 

ages Ics.s than 40 are great or in Bengal In*; in eaeli age-gronp the 
there is an inercasing prepomlerance partienlarly in KngJainJ anil 
Japan shows a nearer a]#proximntion to tin' B('?)gal Jignies fiiit tl.e .la 
population also contains a larger proportion of ailnlts. 


»3 »•» 

\iV\ 1113 


111* 13>- 

Jii'J 1(1. ^ 


i('after 

Wales. 

panes!' 


DIAGRAM No. IV>«. 

Diltribution by quinquennial iKC-firoupt of 1,000 of each tax, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

NOTK.-— In tlif graph uu flu* rlght-lumd :<hle the Hm s fhowlng Mini ’91 1 Imve b,*. t. Int. uluvii«nl. 
•Reference 19A1 l'J?A • lyil 



Age 9 5 10 19 20 30 39 40 45 &0 nj C 9 10 19 30 31* 40 40 90 00 60 kft^t j 0 1 0 10 20 £9 .*0 35 40 45 &0 99 60 


144. Proportionate distribution by ages 1911, 1921 and 1931, A com- 
parison of the proportionate (iistribution of eaeh sex by agf^-gronps et tho 
last three census enumerations is invalidated by the dinVreiice in the method 
of obtaining the qiiimjuennial group shown. This is at once ch.ar from 
diagram No. IV-6 drawn from figures given in subsidiary table J. The 
heaping up at ages which are multiples of 10 after (he age-group 30-«35, 
which is observable in the curves for both 1911 and 1921, is observed 
with tho age-group 40 to 45 amongst males in tlie present census, but is 
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everywhere very considerably less marked in both sexes than previously. 
The difference is particularly marked amongst females in which the greatest 
heaping up occurred in the returns of 1911 and 1921. At ages younger than 
15 the curve for 1931 is also more regular than on the previous occasions, 
and avoids the peak shown in botli the previous years after the age-group 
6 to 10. The fact that a larger number was recorded in each sex at ages 6 to 
10 than ages 0 to 5 was an anomaly which the new grouping of age-retunis 
has eliminated. On the other hand, the very marked peak occurring amongst 

males in the age-group 25 to 30 and amongst 
STATEMENT No. iv-8. females in the age-group 15 to 20 and again at 25 
NumNr of fomaies of acothowii to 30 in the returns for both in 1921 and 1911 has 


sor 1,000 fomalii all a|oi at a 
poreontafo of tbo numSor of 
maloi of tamo aao por 1,000 

malfi all acM. 


Agd period. 

1611. 

1021. 

1031. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0- r» 

112 

113 

111 

n JO 

102 

104 

00 

10- 15 

h:» 

83 

07 

15 20 

117 

no 

121 

21V 25 

121 

123 

ll.M 

2.5 -30 

100 

102 

07 

3(1- 35 

01 

03 

HO 

36 40 

77 

70 

83 

40 - 45 

no 

KH 

82 

46—60 

M2 

70 

HH 

50-65 

102 

00 

00 

55 00 

02 

00 

00 

OO A over 

112 

107 

00 


not disappeared but as amongst males has been 
shifted to the next earlier quinquennial group and 
amongst females concentrated in the group 20 to 
26. This p*^ ak in neither sex corresponds to any 
peculiarity revealed in a previous age-group at 
either of the previous enumerations and the present 
curve also fails to reveal in a later group any trace 
of tlic peak occurring in the group for 1921 or 1911. 
l^ho proportions arc clearly duo to the joint effect 
of misrepresentations of age and the influx of 
immigrants. The tendencies have been remarked 
on previous occasions and arc apparently con- 
stant in the population of Bengal. The curve 
on the right-hcand side of diagram No. IV-6 


illustrates statemimt No. lV-8 and shows the number of females at age- 
groups per 1,000 all ages as a percentage of the number of males at the same 
age-grou])s j)er 1,000 all ages. It should, therefore, provide a measure of the 
differential in<;idence of mortality amongst the sexes at age-groups and suggests 
a comparison with the figures given for the annual sex and age specific death 
rates in subsidiary table X and in rather greater detail in statement No. lV-17 


or with the proportionate figures given in statement No. lV-18. At 6 to 10 
the reconltMl female death rate is loss than the male and it might be expected 
that the propi)rtion of females to males would be increased instead of 


decreased in the next age-group 10 to 15, An inen^se would be expected also 
into the age-group 15 to 20 since the female death rate is again less than the 


male at ages 10 to 15, but the actual increa.se is out of proportion to 
what might be expected, and after a subjection at 15 to 20 to a death rate 


very much heavier than that amongst males, females actually emerge 
into group 20 to 25 with an increased preponderance over males. 


Some part of the discrepancy^ may be due to the difference in the 
constitution of age-grou]»s in the census returns of 1931 and the returns of 


vital statistics in which the compo- 
sition of agogroups resembles that 
previously used in census tables. 
Considerations are also adduced 
later which suggest that the deaths 
(and consequently the death rates) 
are under-estimated more seriously 
for females than for males. The 
attempt to use the census figures in 
arriving at an estimate of the age 
specific death rates would involve a 
graduation of age-groups in 1921 to 
make them agree with those of 
1931 and the labour would probably 
not be worth w^hile. 

145. Age distribution in other 
provinces. — A comparison of the age 
distribution of Bihar and Orissa, 
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Aft SlitiiSutlon of 1,000 of oach lox m Bongal anO othar 
provlncfo, 1931. 


Bengnl. Bihar and Madras. Bombay. 
Oritwa. 


Age group. 

t 

^ 

r — 


f— 






Fe- 

Maleg. Yet- 

Maleg. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 



iualr«. 


malca. 


malea. 

maleg. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


148 

143 

140 

114 

141 

144 

141 

110 

0—J 

32 

35 

88 

se 

2S 

28 

28 

31 

1—2 

24 

28 

87 

23 

88 

28 

87 

31 

2—4 

30 

34 

30 

34 

30 

30 

88 

33 

i—i 

31 

34 

33 

34 

30 

80 

80 

38 

4—i 

31 

38 

33 

38 

89 

28 

30 

39 

10 

137 

131 

141 

120 

131 

126 

132 

131 

10-16 

120 

116 

123 

100 

120 

112 

118 

112 

15—20 

88 

106 

83 

86 

H7 

02 

HH 

01 

20—25 

03 

110 

86 

02 

86 

1(X) 

02 

09 

26—30 

00 

S8 

86 

HO 

HI 

M 

80 

88 

30—86 

83 

H 

HO 

HI 

77 

'TH 

84 

77 

36-40 

66 

64 

64 

64 

67 

62 

UH 

61 

40—46 

64 

46 

65 

64 

67 

52 

66 

61 

46— .50 

SI 

34 

43 

41 

43 

40 

42 

SO 
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Madras and Bombay is facilitated by statement No. IV-9. The population 
in each of these provinces contains on the whole a larger propc^ion of 
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mature adults. Up to the average age of 37i amongst male*: and 27 J 
amongst females there is a larger proportion in each age-group of e<icli sex in 
Bengal. Beyond that age the proportions in Bengal are at all stages smaller. 
It may be that the population reaches maturity earlier in IVngal, and the 
wider prevalence of early marriage is no doubt associated with this peculiarity 
of the age distribution. 

146. Proportionate age distribution by reiigion and caste. For each 
main religion subsidiary table 11 shows and diagram No. l\'-7 illustrates the 
proportionate distribution of each sex by agt'-groii|)s. 4'he adjustment of 

DIAGRAM No. IV-7. 

Oittribution by quinquennial aga-f roups off 1,000 off each lai in each main reiigicn, 1931. 

Rcferuicc to rtlSgioiiB; All rellsiono : Muslim : Uiiuiu : Tribal : Cbristiaa 



age-groups has not eliminated the piling up of returns in those ago-gi'oups at 
and after 20 to 25 in which a multiple of 10 occurs as the lower limit ; a 
well defined bulge is shown in the rairve for females and even mon* markedly 
in the curve for males at the age-groups 20 to 25, 30 to 35, 40 U) 45 and 50 to' 
65. These bulges are found in the curves for ail the religions shown. In 
all, also, the avoidance of the age-group 15 to 20 is marked in both sexes, 
but perhaps most notably amongst males and its occurrence* amongst Christians 
supports the deduction that it is not entirely due to an influx of immigrants 
at later ages. There is also a clear heaping up at the age-group 20 to 25 in 
both sexes except amongst the Tnbal and Chirstian males with whom it 
comes one quinquennium later. Up to the age-group 15 to 20 viewed from 
above the curve for males is convex and that for females is concave in all 
religions except the Christian where a concavity at 5 to 10 precedes a bulge 
at 10 to 15. For Hindus and Muslims in the curve for whogci fe^nales the 
concavity is most marked the explanation probably is that !the inevitable 
anxiety and difficulty of getting their daughters married leads tl^e parents 
to look upon them as being younger than they are and thus to keep out of 
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STATEMENT Nt. IV-10. 

Numbtr •! ft maltt at agt shown par 10,000 
tsmalM, all afot, at a porosntafs of tho 
numhor of malos at tho samo ago par 
10,000 malos, all agos. 

i 


mind tho uikcoinforlablo rf liootion that they will soon have to be provided 
for. .Amongst males the condition is more than what would be expected. 
StaU'inent No. lV-10 illustrated in the 
graph at the right-hand side of the diagram 
shows a comparison of th(^ female and 
male ratios. The features of this curve 
are the same for all religions as for the 
whole of Jh'ngal on whieli thc?ro is some 
comment in a precxHling paragraph, and 
the only points of interest lire the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of the curve for those of 
tribal religions after the age-group 50 to 
65 and tlie excess in the proportion of 
females over males amongst Hindus at age- 
groups 55 to 00 and 60 and over and 
amongst those of tribal religions and Chris- 
tians at the last age-group. A distribution 
by sortcsrs’ agogroups of the caste and 
other groups shown in imperial table Vlll 
is given in subsidiary table III. The 
interesting features of this table are tho 
largo proportions in cacli sex aged 0 to- 6 amongst Chakmas and Tiparas 
and 7 to 13 amongst Tiparas, aged 24 to 43 amongst Brahmos and aged 44 
and over amongst Baishnabs. 
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147. Returns of vital statistics and calculation of rates. -In the para- 
graphs following use is made of tlie returns of registered births and 
deaths maintained by the Department of Public Health. In the Census 
Report of 1621 it was [loiuted out at some length that the method of compiling 
annual birth and d(^ath rates from these figures upon the population at the 
previous census introdiKicd an increasingly larger exaggeration of the rates 
towards the end of each decade. On the present occasion, in order to minimise 
this inaccuracy, a fresJi method of computation has been employed. Evidently 
the most s:;.tisfactory method of estimating for each year the annual rate of 
births and deaths is to obtain an accurate estimate of the population at the 
beginning of the year and express the number of births and deaths occurring 
within th^‘ year as a proportion of that population. Where the statistics of 
birth and (leath as well as the statistics of immigration are exhaustively 
and accurately recorded it is possible from the returns themselves to 
arrive at a very accurate estimate of the population at any part of tho 
intercensal period. Such a calculation is possible for instance in England and 
Wales and at the census of 1921 an examiaation of the age figures returned 
at ages 0-10 on comparison with the figures deduced from the Registrar- 
General's returns of births and deaths convinced the census authorities that 
tho figures mairiiainod by the Registrar-General were to be preferred to those 
actually returned for these ages at the census. In Bengal such a method 
of calcuhition is out of the (question. No accurate figures of emigration and 
immigration are maintained, the census figures and the figures of births and 
deaths registered are not maintained in single-year groups and the accuracy 
of the retunis of vital occurrences is not very high. For the calculation of 
rates of births and deaths given in subsidiary tablos VIII, IX and XI an esti- 
mate of the (K)pulation at the beginning of each intercensal year has been 
made for each sex in each district upon the assumption that the population 
changed at an uniform annual rate between one census and the next and totals 
obtained for each division and for the whole of Bengal by summing the district 
populations. On these estimates tho recorded figures have been expressed 
as proportions. The method is one which is evidently approximate only 
and it conceals the effect on the annual birth or death rate of the actual 
variation in their incidence throughout the decade. It is, however, the 
most satisfactory method in the circumstances, and is that adopted, for 
instance, in the Statistical Department of the League of Nations in 
estimating similar ratios for countries where an accurate return of the 
population in intercensal years is not available. The figures given, therefore, 
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in these tables are at least comparable with those published for otlier countries 
where accurate cstiinatcs of the population at intereensal years are not on 
record. Birth and deatli rates computed upon the population at the census 
of 1921 have in eaeli case also been .shown for comparison with the figures 
calculated in the ])rcvious records. Tlie e.stiraated populations on the <irst 
of January at each intereensal year in each sex for each administrative 
division, excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts, are given in subsidiary table 
VII, and from these an average popidation has been worked out and entered 
in the table by taking an arithmetical mean of the* estimated popidation in 
each year. The population for each division in each year has also been 
entered from the returns of vital statistics by adding to tlie popidation at 
the beginning of each y(*ar the births registered witiiin it and subtracting 
from the sum the deaths registered during the same period. 

1 48. An estimate from census figures of the births and deaths, 1 921 -30. 

In chapter I it has been indi(?aU'd that the returns of vital occuriences fail 
to account for more than one half of the total increas(» in tin* po))idation 
between 1921 and 1931. A method was indicated in the memorandum on 
the age tables and rates and mortality at the Indian census of 1901 l)y wliieh 
the census figures might be used as a test of the birth and d(\‘ith ri»gisiratioii 
figures. If the effect of migration be disregarded tlui! total pojudatioii re(‘onled 
in 1931 as being aged 10 and over represents the survivors of the total 
population enumerated in 1921. The difference bt^tween them eonsequcuitly 
represents tlii) deaths during the intereensal period at averages age 5 and over, 
and a eornparison with the registered figures of deaths at thc^ saiiu? ages 
suggests how far the registered figures are inaccurate. If the total n^eonied 
deaths are increased by the same factor which would raise the registered 
deaths aged 5 and over to the figure obtained in this way from the census 
returns an estimate of the actual number of births during thi^ decade will bo 
obtained and from this figure the number of dc^aths can be calculated and 
ratios computed. The iiK^thod is sufficiently clear from the working out of the 
calculation below. 


Compariion of oitimatod and rtfittorod avoraeo annual birth and doath ratn, 1921-1930. 


NOIK (1) The population Ir throuKhout BrlUsh Torillory pzrludlng the ChlttK' ong Hill TrartR. 
(2) TliO ratei arc per l.UOO of the mpan iiopulation between the cenaua of 1U21 ami 1U31. 


(i) Population, 1021 

(ii) Population, 1031 

(iii) Population aged 10 and over, 1931 (Hurvivore in 1031 of 

population in 1021) 

(iv) DoathH aj average age 5 erul over bi'twcon the cennuri of 1021 

and 1931— 

(i)— (iii) 

(v) Registered deaths aged 5 ami over, 1021-1030 

(vi) Registered deaths all ages, 1921*1030 

(vii) Estimated deaths all ages, 1021*1030 — 

(vi)x(iv) 

(V) 

(viii) Estimatod average annual death rate — 

1,000 (vii) 

C[(i) -f(ii)] 

(ix) Registered average annual death rate— 

1,000 (vi) 

(z) Estimated average annual birth rate — 
l,000[(ii)-(i )-f(vii)] 

r»[(i)+7ii)] 

(zi) Registered births, 1921-1031 

(zii) Registered average annual birth rate — 

1,000 (xi) 
fif(i)+{»)] 


lioth Ht'XCH. 

MalcH. 

Fcmalrs. 

46,522,293 

49,901,080 

2-1.0r>7,»3rt 

2:).027,42K 

22,4 04, .367 
23,07.3,662 

35,456,683 

IH, 65 1,760 

16,004,823 

11,065,710 

7,745,029 

11,791,885 

6,606.170 

4,060,008 

6,183,483 

6,560.634 

3,680,021 

6,608,402 

10,847,109 

8,388,006 

8,460,014 

34-94 

33-56 

36-43 

24-40 

24-74 

24-15 

41-05 

41-04 

42-03 

13,258,309 

6,806,486 

6,360,883 

27-49 

27-60 

27-30 


In each case figures have been compiled for males and females as well as 
for both sexes and the average annual ratios are expressed per mille of the 
average population during the decade. For the purpose of this calculation 
the averse population has been taken not from subsidiary table VII hut as 
the mean between the population of 1021 and that in 1931. Tbese figures 
10 
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suggest that for every thousand in the total population of the same sox in 
any year during the decade the returns of vital statistics failed to account 
during 1921 to 1931 for (a) the birth of 14-4(> of both sexes, 13-45 males 
and 15 -54 females and (6) the deatli of 10*48 or botli sexes, 8*82 males and 
12*28 females. The under-estimation is in each case greater for females 
than for males but the resultant increment ratio, i.e., the average number 
per mille of the same sex who arc added to the population as a result of the 
excess of births over deaths is understated more seriously for males than for 
females. 

149. Another estimate of the accuracy of the vital statistics.— Another 
method of estimating this same increment ratio is that described in paragraph 
35 of the census report of 1921. Tlie method is more readily understood if 
certain symbols are used. In any area let aP represent th(> average population 
in any year between 1921 and 1930; let Ngi and N31 njprescnt the natural 
population in 1921 and 1931 ; let J21 and Igi represent the persons born 
outside the area but enumerated within it in 1921 and 1931 ; let and E;,, 
represent the persons born in the area but enumerated (jlsewlicre in 192 J 
and 1931 ; let B repnvsent the births during 1921 to 1931 ; and let 
and D,|. represent the deaths during 1921 to 1930 of (a) persons born in 
the area and resident there at their death, (b) persons born in the area and 
resid(‘nt outside it at their death and (c) persons born outside the area arid 
resident in it at their death. The difference between the natural popula- 
tion in 1931 and 1921 represents the births (1921 to 1930) in the area 
minus the deaths (1921 to 1930) of persojis born in the area whether they 
died inside or outside it. Similarly the difference between the returns of 
births and deaths during the decade should represent the births (1921 to 
1930) in the area minus the deaths (1921 to 1930) of persons born either inside 
or outside the area but dying within it. Using the symbols above the facts 


are expressed as under : 

N31 — N2i=B D„r Dne (1) 

Excess of births over deaths— (2) 


If we can obtain an estimate of 0^^ and D,, , then by adding Dn„ to (1) and 
taking Di, from (1) we shall obtain a figure actually showing what the excess 
of births over deaths purports to repnvsent. From this we can calculate the 
extent to which the excess of births over deaths is under-estimated in the 
vital returns. In 1921 this was done for both sexes. It will bo here extended 
to each sex. 

150. The data for the estimate.— The registration area in Bengal includes 
all British Territory except the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and all the figures 
must be made to refer to this area. An average population can be calculated 
for British Territory from the estimated jioiiulation on 1st January of each 
year given in subsidiary table VI 1 and for the Chittagong Hill Tracts from 
the figure's similarly calculated. The natural population for all British 
Territory is known but neither in 1921 nor in 1931 is there a record of the 
number enumerated outside Bengal who were born in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. On the other hand the district is small and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the majority of persons born in the district arq the children of 
permanent inhabitants and do not emigrate. It is consequently safe to assume 
that the error introdu(*ed will be negligible if the population bom in the district 
be taken as the total “ natural population ” of the district. By subtracting 
this from the natural population of British Territory a sufficiently accurate 
estimate of the natural population of the registration area will be obtained. 
Wo also do not know the number dying in Bengal who were born elsewhere 
and dying elsewhere who were born in Bengal. Moreover, we have no details 
of the age-distribution of those residents in Bengal bom elsewhere or of 
residents elsewhere born in Bengal. A rough estimate, however, of the age- 
distribution can be made on general grounds. It was assumed in 1921 that 
about one-fourth of each gi’oup showed the same age-distribution as the 
general population of Bengal and that the remaining three-fourths were 
between 20 and 40 years old. No better assumption can be proposed now 
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and there is probably no better assumption for each sex in each group. It will 
be modified, however, to exclude from consideration ages 0 — 5 and 65 and 
over : the proportion of iinmigranls at tliesi^ ages is probably negligible. An 
estimate of the mortality of each group (i.e., aged 5 65 and aged 20- 40) 

during the de(?ad(i can Ix^ framed by using the mortality rates deduced by the 
Government of India Actuary from the census figures of 1921. No rates are 
given for tlii' total j>opiilation of Bengal but on the assumption tliat the 
immigrants contain ah'out 4 Hindus to ('very Muslim a weighted rate can be 
got from the mortality rates for each sex in the Actiiary’s report. The actual 
number living in I'ach gnnip in each year is not known but a reasonable 
averages can be talnm as half the aggregate of tlie numhers at each census, 
i.c., ^ 1 :m) Rnd i (hui^rKai)* 


151. The CdlCUldtion. — Applying this method the calculation is as 
follows : — 


NatiirH] in Ti-rriNirv. 1021 

lU-ligal bnrn iMipul.itKjii of ('lilt:>i;;nitK Hill rnu *] 


"21 


(thr dllTrrrni . ) 


Natural pnpnlatimi in Hrifish Trrritcrv. 1001 

Htnuul born populaiinji of Hill ‘rrjutn. 1931 . . 

(the (lilTi n ii'-« ) 

l*»rB 0 nr In Hrltisli Trrritoiy Imrii nntsldc Hrlllhli Tcrrit^irx , 1021 
renoiiB in (.'liiltaKony Hill 'l ia' l'* lunn (lul-ji.U* llrillNli 'IV’riibtry, 

Ijf (Iho diiTiroiK’i ) 

Porwnw In HrUlsh T< rrit(»rv l>oni » ulfldc Hrithh Trrrltnrv. 10:U 
IVivuiiB In (.‘liiMiigoiia 11:11 Ti.nf^ l.'.iit oiitsiiU- Hiitlnh lYrritory, 
Ijl (tlMMliilcrcnc. ) 

I’crannB outMidr Hrillsh Tirritniv liorn in Hritish T«rnlory, 1021 . 
PiTbouH oidHldo Itritisli Tcrnt<ii> bmn in Hritish IVrrilory, 1031 . 


Murtalily rate, .'i-O.'), ilrdunMl fnnii mi'tua uf 1021 . . 
Mortality rale, 20-10, (ltslii('«'<l fioin oi imiis ut 1021 


■'Hi 


Intloii of llio Miiu* 
kvi raRv annual iiwrnnnit ratio froi 

liolj of llic XalM<‘ !««• V . , 

riip aviTnuf annual rxtfiil t-i whul 
of births ovi-r d« athii in ] 02 l-:t 0 



both si'xcB. 
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152. Th6 methods of check discussed. — Tho result of this ualculation 
suggests a very iiiueh more serious degree of under-statement than is to bo 
deduced from liie |)n!vious calculation. Neitlu'r calculation can make any 
preferential claim to superior accuracy, since the hrst disn-gards the effect 
of migration and the second makes an entirely arbitrary estimate of the 
allowance for deaths amongst the immigrant jjojmlation into Bengal and 
the emigrant population out of Bengal. It is, however, probable tliat the 
figures obtain<-d by the .second method err on the side of o-Kecss, since the 
reduction of immigration probably occurred very much nearer to the end of 
tlic decade than lia.s been allowed for. 'I’he curtailment of industrial enter- 
prise in the jute mills led, for instanee, to t he discharge of a very large number 
of immigrant labourers immediately preceding the census and it is not 
impossible that a considerable proi»ortion of the decrease in the aggregate 
figures of immigrants occurred after the periorl to whieli the vital statistics 
refer. If allowance were made for such a c^on.sideration, there would 
clearly bo a reduction in the figures for the increase due to excess of births 
over deaths since a larger reduction would 1 ki made on aciioimt of immigrants 
dying in Bengal. It is, however, unlikiJy that upon any reasonable 
assumption this allowance would be increased to as much as three or more 
times than made at present which would be necessary in order to bring 
the estimated average annual increment ratio into line with that calculated 
on the first method. The fact that at the end of the decade there were fewer 
immigrants enumerated in Bengal than at the beginning suggests, however, 
that the calculations by the first method are at least no greater than they 
would be, if due allowance could bo made for vital occurrences amongst the 
immigrant population, and the results obtained by the first enquiry may 
therefore be taken as representing the smallest extent to wWch it is likely 
that the increment ratio is underestimated by the vital statistics. 
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OIAQRAM No. IV-t. 

Numbtr of Mrthi annutlly raportotf ptr 1,000 llvini of tho itnit hi in oMh nimlnlitrotivo ilvlilon, 1021 to 1030. 

NoTit.-*ThR ratloi arc c\>inputrd on the eetimated population on let January of each year ealrulated on the asMumption of a uniform annual rate of ehanffe 
from one conaua to the next. (Flguri'n fur ChlttngOQK Hill TraeU arc not on rv.'curd.) 

Beferenoa to Divliloaa 

All Bengal Burdwan Dn.i Proiideney Dn. RaJahaBd DO. Oacoa Dim. Chittagong On 



153. Annual recorded birth rates by divisions, 1921-1930.— Subnidiary 
table VI II shows the births by sexes annually reported in each division and 
gives the birtli rates calculated on both the methods indicated for each 
division. The iigures in the last part of this table are plotted in diagram No. 
IV-8. In (‘ach 1,0(X) of the population the difference in the method of 

calculation results in a difference of 1 in the 
average birth rate for males, and 0 -8 in the 
average birth rate for females. As is to be 
expected, the variation increases towards 
the end of the decade being as much as 1 *7 
and 1*4 per mille of tho total population in 
the case of males and females respectively. 
In both sexes the period 1923, 1024 and 
1925 shows the highest average birth rate 
throughout the whok decade, and tho lowest 
was recorded in 1930. Between the divi- 
sions there are considerable variations. In 
general, the birth rate for males wa-s low in 
tho Presidency and Chittagong Divisions 
and high in the Burdwan and Rajshahi 
Divisions. For females the birth rate was consistently lowest in the 
Chittagong Division, and, in general, was high^t in the lUjshahi Division. 


STATEMENT No. IV-11. 

Ftmili birth rite par thouiind ii a porniitagi 
of mate birth rate par thouiand by adminis- 
trativa diviaions annuaily, 1921 to 1930. 
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The graph plotted at 
statement Nn. IV-11, in 

STATEMENT No. IV-12. 
Numbtr ol birtlii annuilly rtport- 
•d ill tach SM ytr 1,000 marritd 
ftmalii agtd 15-40 with ftmait 
ratio at a ptrcintaft of malt 
ratio, 1921-1930. 

Note.— T lu- nifes arc ralcnlAtoil on nn 
csfiiiuito of the iiiiinher of feinal«*8 agrii 
lD-10 on tho 1st J.'intiAry of each yi'.-ir 
nmuiniiiK a iiiiifi>rm rate of i hannc in tin* 
itUiulMTN of ilic same a««\H hi'ta<N‘n ono 
cciisuH and tho nr-vt. Caleiitta. Mnhla, 
Noakhali and tho (.'hittugoiifi Hill Tracts 
arc omitted from ttio calculation. 


the right-hand side of diagram No. IV-8 illustrates 
which the female rate is sliown as u percentage 
of the male rate. Only in the Presidency and 
,llajshahi Divisions was the female rate higher 
than the male rate. On the average the variation 
in the proj)ortions is extremely small and runs only 
between 98 *8 and 99 *7, but between tlie different 


di visions there is 
In the year 1927 
the ratio in Chit- 
tagong Division 
was as low as 
-.89 *9, and in the 


[Considerable differenc'e. 


DIAGRAM No. IV-9. 

Number el birthi annually reported in each 
Ml per 1,000 married females aged 16-40, 


Annual 

Ratio. 

Malo. Fo* 
mah*. 

Fcinali* ratio 
AS a percfiit- 
AK(* of inalii 
ratio. 

avaraga 

84 1 

71 8 

88 4 

1921 

80 7 

80 -7 

03 1 

1022 

86 0 

78 4 

02 -2 

1923 

01 -I 

84 -8 

02 •« 

1924 

88 0 

82-5 

02 8 

lU2ri 

8S-7 

81 S 

01 0 

1020 

81-3 

75 3 

02 -7 

1927 

81 -4 

74 -9 

02 0 

1928 

80 -3 

70 3 

01 0 

1920 

84 -2 

77 0 

02 ‘2 

1030 

76 -6 

00 8 

02 5 


next year the 
ratio in tlu^ Presi- 
dency Division 
was as high as 
108 •(>. The ratio 
was most con- 
stant in tlie 
Dacca and Chit- 
tagong Divisions 
where it showed 


a range of between 1 *9 per cent, and 2 
per cent. 


154. Birth rate per 1 ,000 child-bearing 
females. — An estimate of tho fertility of 
tho population in some respects more signi- 
ficant can bo obtained from a consideration 
of the annually reported births per 1,000 
married females aged 15 to 40. (Such an 
estimate eliminates differences due to varia- 
tions in the sex and age distribution and 
shows a comparison of tlie fecundity of 
that part of the population which is actually 
capable of child-bearing. The ratios are 
shown in the accompanying statement No. 
lV-12. The method on which they have 
been calculated is indicated in tho heading 
of the statement. In a later paragraph in 
dealing with sex and age specific dcatli rates 
further details are givcm of the method by 
which the numbers aged 16-40 in each 
year have been estimated. The figures 
shown in the statement are plotted in 
diagram No. lV-9. The same features as 
are shown in diagram No. IV-8 for the 
average of each sex here reappear, but by 
referring the rates for both sexes to the 
same standard tho excess of the male birth 
rate is more clearly indicated. The diagram 
inset, which represents the last column in 
statement, shows the female ratio as a 


1921 to 1930. 

Note. - yialv hirtliH are ^^lown hy thf ronlliiuoiiN, 
iciirilc by tho broki-n llrn*. The insot kIiowm fho 
nf fon).Tli' blrtliH |M>r l.ooh mail* liiMhii. 
rho rati M aro nilniliit(‘ 4 | on an r'tdiinuto nf the tiuniber 
••f ft-mtili-H nK 4 '<i on (lii‘ Jununiy of niv'h yi-ar 
■THHUinliiK a uniform uiiiiiinl mto of rhatiKo in the 
iiiiinlN'iv iM'twovn onr n iiniw Mini tin- nrxt. (FiKnrra 
for L'aliMitta, Mahia. .Noakluili uiiil ChitfaKonK HIM 
Traotaare nt>t nmHidried.) 
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percentage of the male ratio and indicates 

clearly the general trend to a reduction in the proportion of female 
bom to male. At tho beginning of the decade tho proportion was 93 -1 but 
the average was no more than 92 -4, and in 1926, 1927 and 1928 it was only 
92 or less. A period of one decade is hardly long enough to supply material 
upon which to base a convincing deduction as to the trend of the birth rate, 
but the figures for the increase in the excess of males over females in the 
recorded census figures given in chapter V and illustrated by diagram 
No. V-3, shows that the tendency is genuine. 
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DIAQRAM No. IV-10. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
AGED LESS THAN 10 
PER 100 MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15—40, 1931 




• ' tJc 




n. * . * * VlVN"‘v*^*ME'^S'Nr,H 
-'•rAjshah. - kl 

X MjjnbMiDJfl’Ab. • . /r^aNA •. . 


(Note.— The in«et shows Cukuttji) 

Ptr too _ Per 100 

less than 150 [_ .I 175-180 I J 
150-160 l*; .’..r.1 180-185 

160-170 A r -* ] 185-lW 

190-200 

200 and over fjITj 


170-175 li '":li] 


. burowAn 




/nANKURiV ji 

VA'^v-jcAlCuVlA ^ 

^ HOvyrtA^p . ' • * - 1 khulnA s^AI 


)n.5. Proportion Of 
children to chiid- 
bearing femaies.- 

Till' luifiihcr of c'liil- 
(Irt'n less than 10 
years old per 100 
married females aged 
15 to 40 also gives an 
index of the eompara- 
tivc fecundity of the 
population. For the 
census of 1911, 1921 
and 1931 these figures 
are ^iven in subsi- 
diary table V for each 
district a< well as by 
rcligions^m each divi* 
sion, ahd they can 
be eomparerl with a 
similar ratio of the 
number of children 
aged less than 10 per 
100 persons of both 
sexes aged 15 tq 40. 
The map, reproduced 
as diagram No.lV-10, 
illustrates the ratios 
calculated on the 
number of married 
females aged 16 to 40. 
It is highest in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(207). InCoochBehar 


and Sikkim the ratio is between 190 and 199, and 
in Darjeeling and Malda it is between 185 and 
190. In general, the ratio is highest in Eastern 
Bengal and the eastern part of Northern Bengal, 
and as a general statement it may be said to 
increase in proportion as one moves from west to 
east. In Burdwan Division on the average it is 
only 148, being least in Burdwan, Hooghly and 
Midnapore. In Central Bengal it is 165 although 
in the districts of Khulna and Calcutta it is even 
lower than in any other part of the province. In 
North Bengal it is comparatively low in Jalpai- 
guri, Dinajpur, Bogra and .Rajshahi but on the 
average is 175. In the Dacca Division and the 
Chittagong Division it is in each case 178, although 
in Chittagong district it has a proportion only just 
higher than in Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri. Diagram 
No. lV-11 illustrates the trend of this ratio since 
1911 in the principal religions. Amongst the 
Hindus it has remained constant at the last two 
census counts, but between 1911 and 1921 in 
each religion and between 1921 and 1931 amongst 
both Muslims and tribals as well as in the average 
of all religions there has been a decline. On the 
average the ratio was 181 in 191 1 but had declined 
to 172 in 1921, and is now no more than 170. 
Figures for castes similar to those here referred to 
are given in subsidiary table IV where sorter^" 
age-groups are used. Anglo-Indians and India(n 
Christians as well as Baidyas appear together with 


DIAGRAM No. IV-11. 

Niimbor of childron under 10 yoan 
of ago par 100 Oiaihriid fomaloi 
aged 15-40 in eortafn roligioni, 
1911-1931. 
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Chakmas and Tiparas as having a high proportion of children. Brahmans 
and Kayasthas come with aborigines like Santals and liaekward classes like 
the Namasiidras, the Jalia Kaibartta-s and Jogis in 
a group which also has a high proportion. The 
proportion is lowest amongst the Brahmos of those 
groups shown. The proportion of children to t liose 
aged 15-40 in the whole population is 68 and has 
not varied since 1921 but is lower than in 1011 (76). 

In Japan in 1925 it was 67, but in the United 
States of America in 1930 it was only 58 and it 
was as low as 45 in England and Wales in 1921. 


STATEMENT No. IV-13. 

Proportion of persons over 60 per 
100 aged 16-40, 1931. 


Nnt.iintl in<i ndminUtrn- Male, 
tivi* liiHtrlct 

;\nil st'ito. 


Fc 

male. 


BENGAL 
West Bencal 

burdwax division . . 
Bnnlwnn 
Bir'ithuni 
n-iMkiir!i 
Mi(liiH|t(»ru 
Hii'iKhly 
Hitwrnh 

Central Bengal 

PRKSIDIONTY DIVISION 
21 l*iirk'anu!i 
('lllcilttil 
Nmliii 

•Ti-HMIltt' 

Khuln:i 

North Bengal 

HAJSIIAHI DIVISION .. 

Diiiiijpnr 

.Dil|iiiciiri 

D.irJtrliiiR 

IliiiRInir 

Hokhl 

P.iiinii 

M kida 

fooril nKIIARSTATK 

East Bengal 

lUCDA DIVISION 

DiCiii 

M.viiirivin|J!li 

iilpiir 

l IinTAroNO DIVISION 
Tlppin 

ritif.i./iMit' 

( hiD.moiiu Hill Tnrt!* 
TKIin H.V SI ATH 

SIKKIM 


156. Longevity « — Subsidiary table V also gives 
figures from which the extent of longevity can be 
gauged between different parts of the province and 
different religions and can bo compared for the 
years 1911, 1921 and 1931. Comparison is by the 
proportion of persons of each sex aged (K) and over 
to those in the same sex «aged 15- 10. Figures 
shown in the table give for (\ach of the years 
illustrated the proportions per 100 of tlie sanu^ sex. 

In general there has been a considerable decline at 
each successive census. Had the figure's lu'en 
combined in previous returns on the same principle 
as that adopted in 1931, it would have Ix'en 
expected that the numbers over 60 would be some- 
what reduced but that a still further reduction 
would be effected amongst those aged 15-40 since 
a largc'r number giving their age as 15 should havt' 
been allocated to the group 10-15 and taken 
away from the group 15-40 than citlicr the 
number of those added to this group who gave 
their age as 40 or taken from the group (JO and 
added to the group 55-60 who gavc^ their age as 
60, It would consequently be expected that u[>on 

the .same meth(Ml of coinpo.sing age groups the 
proportions in 1921 and lOll.sliowii in this ])art 
of suKsidiary tabic V would have been rather 
larger tluin they are. This accentuate s the ileeline 
in the numbers between 1921 and 1931. Hut • 
eompari.stm of tlie actual proportions oi the po])ida- 
tion distributed by age-groups .shows that such a 
decline is not necmsarily due to a decTcase in 
longevity. Although tliere are a eonsidcTably 
larger number in each 10,00O of the same sox under 
1^ now than they were in 1921, some part of this 
increase is undoubtedly due to the method of 
obtaining the age groups and what is more signi- 
ficant is that in both sexes there is an appreciable 
increase in the proportion of persons in the group 
15-40 in spite of the fact that this group in 1931, 
as has been indicated above, excludes a number of 
persons actually included in the figures of 1921. 
In diagram No. IV-12 the figures illustrated are 
I i I thorn directly taken from subsidiary table V 

’ but those shown in the accompanying statement 
No. IV-13. Statement No. IV-14 8how.s similar 
figure.s by religions. Both statements show the proportKin of the total 
pQpulation aged 15-40 which in each sex is aged 00 and over. There arc 8 
persons of both sexes per 100 of the total population in the whole of. Bengal 
compared with 20 in Japan in 1925, 24 in England and Wales in 1921 and RO 
in the United States of America in 1930.. The proportions are fairl «venly 
distriluted between the sexes but in general a larger contribution is maA« by 


STATEMENT No. IV-14. 
Proportion of port oni ovtr 60 por 
100 lEtd 15-40, 1931. 


.9 Natural division. 


4 


I 


All Otnial 

Biirdwan 

Pro-Ridonry 

RajNhahl 

Dacca 

ChittAgoug 

All iiniil 

Burdwan 

Presidency 

lUjshaht 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

All ■tnial 

Utirdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
('hitUgong 
All ■•(ifgl 
Burdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 


Male. Fe- 
male. 
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females in the Burdwan Division and in parts of the Presidency Division than 
e-lsewhcre. Amongst Muslims in whom the total number in Wh sexes 
is less than in the other religions a greater proportion of those aged 60 


OlAttRAM N*. 

Numbw afii M mS mr pw <00 «l th« total p«suta«M iitS IMO, ini. 


Nora.-— M aIm are shown on the left, fomalet on the right. The Inset shows Calcutta. 



and over is contributed by males. In Sikkim the incidence of longevity 
is relatively high amongst both sexes but elcewhere the proportions 
contributed by each sex mffer considerably from district to district. The 
largest proportion to the total at the highest a^ is made by males in the 
districts of Khulna, Dacca and Chittagong and by females in the districts 
of Birbhum, B.vnkura, Nadia and Murshidabad. In both sexes the propor- 
tions are comparatively low in Calcutta, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Bangpur. 
Hindus in Dacca and Chittagong and those of tribal religions in Burdwan 
have an aggregate larger proportion in both sexes calculated in this manner. 
The variations in longevity estimated on this method show very much the 
same variations in 1931 as in 1921 when it was highest amongst males in 
the lower delta, in Noakhali, Chittagong and Dacca and amongst females 
in the north and western districts, particularly in Nadia. 
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157. Annual racordwl death ratal by diviiions, 1921-1930. -The number 
of death.s annually reported and the death rate per 1,000 in each sex in each 
division are shown in subsidiary table IX and the ratios shown in the last 


DIAaRAM N*. IV-13. 

Numbtr off doathi annuilly roportod par 1,000 living off tho umt loi in oaeh adminiitratlvo division, 1921 to 1930. 


oHtliiiatffd puimlation on 1st Janunry of t*a«h year calculatpd on the asttumption of a uniform annual rata of 
QhanHa from on« census tA) tho next. (FlKurps fur Chittagong II 111 Tnuds are noton reconl.) 


Reference to Divisions 


All Bengal Durdeun Dn Presidency Dn. , _ . . Rajshahi Dn Daooa Divn Chittagong Dn. 



portion of this table are illustrated in diagram No. IV-13. In both sexes 
the lowest death rate was recorded in the year 1930 and tho decade is one 
in which the returned death rate on the whole shows a decided decline. It 
was highest in both sexes in 1921 and between this year and 1930 the curves 
of each sex show two peaks, one in 1923 for females and 1924 for males, and 
a second in 1927 for both sexes. On the average the death rate reported 
was lowest in both sexes in ("hittagong, where also on the average the lowest 
amiual birth rate was reported and where the rate of increase in the total 
population has been very much highe:r than in any other division. . It was 
highest in both sexes in the Rajshahi Division and higher in the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions than in Dacca. The Rajshahi Division where the 
average rate was highest shows tho widest divergences from the average trend 
from year to year in the whole province, but in general the curve follows a 
line similar to that for the average. In Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
the peak in the curve for both sexes occurs in 1926 a year earlier than in the 
average curve. In the other divisions the corresponding peak is in 1928. 
In the Chittagong Division the highest rate was in 1922 and not m elsewhere 
in 1921. The graph plotted on the right-hand side of this diagram and 
20 
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illustrating statement No. IV-15 indicates the comparative incidence of the 
death rate between the sexes. From 1922 to 1924 when the rate was rela- 
tively high amongst males it was 

comparatively low amongst females itatememt No. iv-15. 


in almost all divisions. The years 
1927 and 1928 showed a compara- 
tively high mortality for both 
sexes, but proportionately more 
serious in the case of females, and 
the rate was considerably in excess 
of the male rate in the next year 
1929. The female ratio is least 
in comparison with the male ratio 
in Chittagong Division and greatest 
in the Presidency Division. 


Ftmalo tfMth mo at a ptreontafo of malt doath rato In 
oaeh adminiitratifo divlilon annually. 1921-1030. 

*BAngB]. Biirdwan. Pretil. Kajshahl. Datra. •Chttta- 
deucy. gonit. 


Aaaaal 


■Rtraft 

•7 • 

•1 -4 

104-1 

•7-1 

04-7 

•3 8 

1921 

•7 1 

00-5 

102 -4 

07-6 

03 -3 

03-1 

1922 

•4 2 

05 -0 

1( H ) -4 

03 -9 

01 -0 

M -3 

1922 

M 9 

05-2 

100-4 

06-5 

01 -.4 

88-7 

1924 

•2-4 

0.^ 0 

00 0 

90 H 

00 -8 

AM -3 

1925 

•8 *2 

97 0 

104-1 

03-7 

05-4 

00-8 

1920 

•7 1 

irK » -2 

106 -2 

05 -7 

03-7 

04 ‘2 

1927 

100-4 

102 -1 

107 -5 

00 -0 

08 -2 

07 -0 

1928 

101 3 

100-4 

106-4 

101 -4 

00 -5 

07 1 

1929 

lOt-t 

101 -4 

110-0 

102 -H 

101 -0 

07-1 

1930 

100 0 

102 -3 

107 7 

101 -6 

07 8 

08-2 


* Excluding ('hlttugong IltUTrncta. 


158. Death rates tor Muslims and Hindus by sexes, 1921-1930. The 

death rates in each sex for Muslims and Hindus have been cahnilatcd for 
each year and shown in statement No, IV-16. For the computation of these 
ratios the population in each religion in the whole of the registered area has 
been calculated for the Ist of January in each year on the iisual assumption 


STATEMENT No. IV-16. 
Numbor of doathi annually roport- 
od par thousand living of oach 
sox. Muslims and Hindus, urilh 
fomalo rato as a porcontago of 
mala rato, 1921-1030. 

NOTR. — Tho raid are cointtutcd on 
tho tiBtimatfld population on ht Janu’ 
ary of each year cal<‘ulato<l on the 
attumption that the nuiiiberN In each 
■OR changed at a mdforin mto from one 
ceniua to the next. 

Doath rate. Female 

, * , rato aa 

Male. Female. • pvr- 
contago 
of male 
rate. 



MUSLIM. 


ArrriI 

Rvtrifo 

X4 0 

IS 8 

•8 8 

1021 

30-2 

20 0 

06 0 

1022 

26 -0 

24 -0 

02 3 

1923 

26 -4 

24 -0 

03 -2 

1024 

20 7 

23-0 

80 -5 

1025 

25-1 

23 -2 

02 4 

1026 

23-7 

22 -6 

05-4 

1027 

24 1 

23 -9 

09-2 

1028 

24 2 

24-1 

09-6 

1020 

21 -A 

22 -S 

102-3 

1030 

20-7 

20-6 

00-5 


HIUDU. 



ArrmrI 

amrag* 

24 -S 

14 • 

100 -8 

1021 

30-8 

30-4 

98-7 

1022 

25 -2 

24 -4 

00-8 

1023 

24-7 

24 -2 

08-0 

1024 

25-4 

24 -3 

05-7 

1025 

24-1 

23 -7 

08-3 

1026 

24 -4 

24-7 

101 -3 

1027 

24 -4 

25 2 

103-3 

1028 

23 -7 

24 -6 

103 8 

1020 

21-5 

22 -S 

105-4 

103i) 

20-7 

21 -.5 

103 -0 


DIAQRAM No. IV-14. 

Numbor of doaths annually raportad par 1,000 of aash 
sax, Muslim and Hindu, 1021 to 1030. 

NOTR.~Tho Inict ihowa tho femalo ratio aa a pnreontagn of t he 
male ratio. 



that tho changes between two census years took place at a uniform annual 
rate, and the general features revealed by diagram No. IV- 13 are also show'n 
in diagram No. IV-14 illustrating this statement. In general, tho recorded 
death rate was higher for males and lower for females amongst Muslims than 
amongst Hindus. In both sexes in each religion it was lower in 1930 than 
at any other period and showed a general decline interrupted by two increases, 
one between tho years 1923 and 1924 and another between the years 1926 
and 1928. The last column of the statement illustrated by the diagram inset 
in diagram No. IV-14 shows the ralative incidence of mortality in each year 
between females and males of the same religion. Amongst Muslims female 
mortality compared with male mortality is proportionately less than amongst 
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the Hindus. In both religions the general trend illustrated in the similar 
portion of diagram No. TV-14 has been towards an incn^ase in the ])ro}>ortion 
borne by the female rate to the male rate. Anu)ngst Hindus since 1920 and 
amongst the Muslims in the year 1929 the femal*^ ratio was actually higher 
than the male. 


159. Calculation of sex and age specific death rates by divisions, 1921- 
1930 . — Stat(UJient No. 1V'-17 shows for each administrative' division the 
sex and age specific death rate.s for each y(‘ar, 1921-19;K), with an average 


STATEMENT No. IV-17. 


Act and iex tpeeific daath rattt par milla by adminittrativo divisions, 1921-1930. 


An*a un<l yrar. 


Avorasi, 

1921-30 


Mall'.-* at A(;i‘!i 

(i-fi 5-10 10 ir> 1.V20 :;o-:«) :io -lo lo-wi '.o-oo 

iV 

OVtT. 


t‘i'iniiii'<* at anrs 

o-ri ii-io 10- 1:. j vL’o jn .m .m .to iM-r,o r.n-t'o oo 

.V 

»(\IT. 


65 2 13 6 10 0 13 7 14 4 17 6 22 S 35 2 74 8 56 6 1 2 1 9 1 16 1 17 8 18 4 20 6 31 4 67 5 


1911 

80 S 

17 0 

11 7 

17 8 

10 2 

23 3 

28 0 

43 0 

91 3 

70 1 

14 4 

11 9 

20 0 

22 5 

23 0 

28 0 

30 7 

74 

6 

1921 

00 0 

14 1 

10 9 

14 0 

18 7 

10 1 

23 7 

30 0 

99 4 

88 0 

11 8 

10 1 

16 0 

18 1 

10 1 

21 0 

31 3 

80 

0 

1923 

70-2 

14 8 

11 4 

IS 1 

18 2 

If 0 

22 7 

38 0 

99 1 

01 0 

12 7 

10 0 

16 4 

17 5 

17 0 

20 0 

30-5 

SI 

0 

1924 

67 8 

14 4 

11 9 

It 3 

10 2 

10 t 

23 7 

38 1 

732 

57 4 

12 1 

10 0 

17 1 

18 4 

18 0 

20 3 

30 0 

60 

0 

1928 

88 0 

13 0 

10 4 

13 t 

14 4 

17 2 

t1 8 

33 8 

72 I 

87 8 

12 3 

0 1 

15 0 

10 0 

17 2 

16 0 

28 7 

63 

6 

1926 

04 1 

13 0 

0 8 

12 7 

13 4 

10 0 

211 

33 4 

78 3 

81 3 

11 7 

a 7 

IS 2 

16 5 

17 4 

10 4 

30 0 

68 

4 

1927 

00 0 

13 0 

• 8 

13 3 

14 0 

17 2 

22 2 

34 0 

/9 9 

83-7 

12 8 

9 0 

16 0 

to S 

It 0 

20 0 

32 0 

73 

2 

1929 

00 0 

13 0 

0 1 

12 0 

13 7 

17 3 

22 4 

38 1 

77 9 

63 0 

12 3 

9 7 

16 S 

18 7 

10 2 

21 2 

31 0 

71 

3 

1929 

80 1 

11 2 

7 2 

10 4 

11 2 

14 0 

20 0 

32 3 

71 4 

81 1 

10 1 

0 t 

14 1 

11 2 

16 6 

10 0 

26 7 

71 

0 

1930 

84 0 

10 0 

0 8 

0 0 

10 0 

IS 7 

10 7 

32 1 

74 3 

47 8 

10 3 

9 4 

12 8 

14 8 

18 3 

18 4 

30 0 

71 

4 

Avtraf*, 1921-30 

78 2 

111 

0 0 

12 7 

13 8 

17-8 

23 1 

38 9 

81 1 

68 • 

11 S 

8 9 

14 8 

18 4 

IT 1 

21 0 

33 2 

76 

3 

11121 

07 2 

15 0 

It (I 

18 1 

21 1 

27-1 

31 1 

55-2 

113 3 

84 1 

14 0 

12 0 

10 5 

22 'i 

6 

::o .s 

17 7 

IMI 

0 

1022 

S2 

12 2 

10 3 

14 3 

15 2 

111 1 

21 -** 

3h 4 

82 3 

60 7 

ns 

10 1 

15 3 

ir. 3 

IS 1 

2; 1) 

32 -.5 

O.’i 

6 

1023 

7S'« 

II 0 

0 1 

12-0 

13-5 

17 5 

22-4 

37-4 

831 

(IH • 2 

112 

0 1 

13 7 

li 7 

16 0 

Ml 1 

30 4 

65 

(1 

1021 

77 0 

117 

10 0 

13 5 

117 

18 4 

23 0 

38 9 

87 8 

0(1 0 

114 

0 1 

1 1 7 

i :, II 

17 3 

20 2 

33 1 

60 

7 

1025 

74*2 

10 1 

H (i 

118 

12-1 

15 7 

21 1 

30 (1 

84 5 

05 2 

10 7 

8 0 

13 1 

13 1 

15 7 

17 51 

20 5 

67 

7 

1020 

.MIO 

115 

0-1 

12 3 

12 0 

10 3 

21 0 

37 4 

Mb 0 

71 7 

12 1 

0 2 

1 1 0 

II 0 

16 5 

20 3 

32 ■ 6 

76 

7 

1027 

(iO'3 

12 1 

0 0 

12-3 

12-7 

10 4 

22 -2 

38 5 

05 5 

63 0 

12-6 

H-H 

III 

15 1 

17 0 

Ml 8 

31 1 

84 

0 

102X 

(t.'i 9 

11 0 

H-7 

II 0 

12 7 

10 7 

22 0 

38 -0 

80 8 

58.1 

12 5 

K'5 

15-3 

I.>'7 

16-0 
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for tho decade. Jn subsidiarj' table X similar figures have been worked 
out from the reiwrtcd deaths by two methods of calculation. The first, 
corresponding to that previously used in census returns, estimates the death 
rate per 1,000 of those recorded as living at tho age-groups concerned in the 
previous census population. It is, however, clear that a calciilation of 
proportions upon these figures is bound to be to some extent inaccurate 
owing to the change in the composition of the age-groujis. The most 
satisfactory method of calculating the proportions from year to year would 
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bo first to o!)tain an accurate (‘stiinato of the composition of each age-group 
at the beginning of each year concerned and then to calculate the ratios upon 
the numbers so determined. This is tlie method which is employed by the 
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it to the same per- 
centage extent as it is estimated that the population at all ages has 
increased. It was at first thought that some adaptation of this method might 
bo employed. It was contemplated that the population on 1st January of 
each year might be estimated on the assumption of a regular rate of change, 
that it could then be distributed (a) by the sex and ago distributions of 1921 
and (6) as a check by the sex and age distributions of 1931 and that the 
differences between these distributions in the population at ages in each 
intereensal period might then be examined and an adjustment made to 
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distribute them in some proportion from year to year which would bring 
them increasingly nearer to the distribution of the nearest census year. 
In the end, however, it was decided that such an adaptation of the method 
previously used in England and Wales would involve an amount of calculation 
out of proportion to the accuracy of the figures. In order, however, to 
avoid the marked discrepancy which was bound to occur at the later ages of 
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the decade by appljnng only the age proportions estimated at the census of 
1921 it was decided to take each age-group in 1921 and 1931 and for eeeh year 
to calculate what the age-group would have been had it changed at a regular 
geometrical rate between 1921 and 1931. Such a calculation gives figures 
for each age-group which bear little or no relation to the actual distribution 
in any particular year but are certainly no more inaccurate and probably 
ratlier more satisfactory than those obtained by distributing an estijnate of 
the total population made upon the same principle according to the age 
distribution of the census at either end of the decade. An ajiplication of the 
ago distributivui of 1921 would clearly result in a considerable discr<‘pancy in 
the later years of the decade and a similar discrepancy at the earlier years of 
the decade would result from an application of the age distribution in the 
census of 1921. On the method indicated the population in each of the age- 
groups chosen was calculated for ea^di sex in each administrative division on 
the 1st January iii every year from 1921 to 1930 and the population in each 
Q^g^’group for the whole of Bengal was arrived at by the addition of these 
estimates. The average poyiulation in each division was computed for each 
age-group by merely averaging the rates calculated for each year. In 
statement No. lV-18 the ratios for the sexes are (compared in the manner 
clsewdierc adopted in this chapter, i.e., by showing the female ratio on a 
percentage of the male ratio. 

160. Discussion of sex and age specific death rates. The dc^ath rate is 
lowest in both sexes in the age-group 10-15. From that age in each successive 
group shown it is higher than in the prcHUiding. Amongst males the liighest 
mortality at age 0-5 is shown in the Burdwan and IVcsidcncy Divisions whore 
the average for the dccad(5 was 75 -2 and 74 -3 per millc, respectively. Ti is 
in these two divisions also that the higlu^st mortality at age 60 and over is 
returned In Burdwan 80*6 and in the Presidency Division 84*3 per millc 
of the persons living at that age were returned as dying on an average during 
the decade. As recorded the mortality at ages 0-5 is lowest in the Chittngong 
Division and next lowest in the Dacca Division and these two divisions in 
the reverse order show the lowest recorded mortality at ages 60 and over. At 
the earlier ages amongst males there is comparativ(?ly little range in tlui 
variation ('f the agc-specific death rate from division to division, but the 
range becomes wider at ages after 30, and at the age of 60 and over between 
Burdwan with the highest and Dacca with th(5 lowest recorded (^;.ith rate 
there is a difference of 22 per millc, in other words in 1,000 persons aged 60 
and over in Burdwan and Dacca Divisions more than 30 are likely to die in 
any given year in Burdwan for every 10 in Dacn a. The age specific death 
rates as recorded are lower for females than for males at every ago (‘xcept 
between 15 and 40, a period incidentally corresponding rougldy with the 
child-bearing ages. The disproportion is in general most marked, as iL. seen 
in statement No. lV-18, in the age-group 20-30. In the Dacca Division it 
amounts to as much as 140 per 1,000, indicating that in an e(pial number of 
persons of each sex in this division aged between 20 and 30 the chance of 
any individual female dying within the year is about one half as high again 
as in the case of males. The death rate amongst females is highef^t at the 
very early ages in the Presidency Division and Burdwan Division and lowest 
(as also amongst males) in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions. As amongst 
males also the lowest female death rate at ages of 60 and over is in Dacca 
Division and the highest in Presidency and Burdwan. The variation between 
divisions in the age specific death rates of females is also comparatively small 
up to the age of 30, beyond which the range is considerably increased and 
reaches as much as 17 -6 at the last age-group shown. The range is in general 
throughout more restricted amongst females than amongst males and its 
extent at the late':t age amongst females is less tiian the range amongst males 
of the corresponding age. In the critical ages between 15 .and 40 the recorded 
rate amongst females is very much less in the Chittagong Division than 
elsewhere. It is in this division also, as shown is statement No. lV-18, that 
there is in general the least proportional discrepancy between the male and 
female ratios except between the ages 20 and 40. An exception to this 
general statement is the Burdwan Division in which at 30 to 40 the recorded 
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death rate for females is actually loss than that for males. Comp irod with 
males the death rate operates least heavily against females at the earliest 
ages of thc'ir life and becomes increasingly severe until the age of TO is reached 
after which it lu^gins to slacken off, leaving the relative incidence at the age of 
()0 and over |)ra(jtically the same as it was at 10-1/). In other words, amongst 
a givfui number of each sex of any age-group shown in the talile, compared 
with males the chances of survival are most favourable for females at the 
ages 0-5, are diminished in the two succeeding quinquennia but do not become 
less than amongst the males until the ages 1540 are reached, beyond which 
in successive decennial periods they are better and tend sucjcessivcly to 
improve until the last age-group is reached. 

161. Limitations off the crude death rates.— As data for comparison 
between the mortality current in different divisions the crude death rates 
leave out of account such important considerations as the effect of the different 
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ag(‘ distribution in the population in each area concerned. It is clear that, if 
in two ar(>as the ago specific death rates are identical, the crude death rate 
may diih'r widely, merely because the age distribution of the population is 
different. As a method of allowing for differences in the age distribution of 
the ])o])ulatioii it is customary to compare what are known as standardized 
and eorr(*(!ted death ratios. vStandardized death rates for each year during 
the decade are shown for each sex in each administrative division is statement 
No, lV-19. 


162. Calculation off standardized death rates. -The method of arriving 
at tluvso lates is boirowc'd from Raymond Pearl’s Medical Biometry and 
Slalislicti, The definition of a stanr’ardized deatli rate there given is as 
follows : — 

A staiMlaixiizod dcjitli rato is an abstract or theoretic iijrure di.rivcd by applying the 
sjiecilii! deatli rates f»f tiu? general population, or of sonic standanl imaginary population, ti^ the 
actually existing age and sex distribution of the living {xipidation of a particular loeality to 
determine what would be th<» number of deaths in that locality if the sjKicific death rates of the 
standard population firevailed there, and then dividing the number of deaths so obtained by 
the actual total living ])opulatiun of the locality.’* 

The standard izcfl death rattj thus shows what would have been the death 
rate in the population of the area concerned if the ago specific death 
ratt's applicable to some other population had been o-pplicablc. It there- 
fore produces rates which on comparison amongst themselves abstract 
from tlie specific forces of mortality in each area and indicate what differ- 
ences in the death rate would have rosulUxl merely from the differences 
in the age distribution of the population if identical forces of mortality had 
been operative throughout. The method adopted in calculating the figures 
shown was to take the average age specific death rates (the preparation of 
which has already been described) for the general population over the decade 
1921 to 1931 and to apply them in each division to the population of each 
sex distributed by age-groups on an estimate made by the method already 
described in explaining the preparation of sex and ago specific death rates. 
The number of deaths wh*ch would have resulted, had these identical forces 
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of mortality been opeuiting in overy division in each year, were tlien calculated 
and summed and th(5 total, expressed as a proportion per mille of the total 
estimated population in that year in that locality, appears in the tabh^ as tlu' 
standardised death rate. 

163. Discussion of Standardizod death rates.— The standardized death 

rates are highest amongst males in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions 
followed by the Rajshahi, Presidency and Hurdwan Divisions. Amongst 
females the order is somewhat varied. They are highest in Dacca, Rajshahi 
and Presidency Divisions, less in Chittagong and lowest in Rurdwan Division. 
The range of variation is considerably less than in the rc'corded death rate 
shown in subsidiary table IX, Part 13, a result which of course would be 
expected since one of the discriminating factors has been automatically 
omitted from consideration in the preparation of the standardized death rates, 
viz., the existe iicc of mortality forces of dilTorcnt virulence in different places. 
If the only force operating had been a differences in the age constitution of the 
population in each division, Chittagong which is the healthiest division for 
both sexes and Dacca, which is the next healthh'st division, would be exj>oct(Hl 
to have actually the largest and second largest male dt^ath rate' and the fourth 
highest and highest female death rate and the variation in their position 
is some index of the superior healthiness of those divisions. Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions bo^^^h have a lower actual recorded death rate than the 
standardized rate and this fact justifies a description of conditions there as 
healthy, that is to say, that health conditions in these two divisions opcu’ato 
favourably to such an extent that they convert an unfavoiirable into a 
favourable actual death rate. On the other hand in Burdwan. Presidency 
and Rajshahi Divisions the actual death rate in both sexes is higluT than the 
standardized rate which justifies a description of conditions in these three 
divisions as positively unhealthy because they turn a death rate whl(;h would 
be low on the average incidence of mortality into a high rate. 

164. Standardized and “ corrected ” death rates.— Standardized death 
rates suffer from the defect that they take no account whati^vcr of the actual 
mortality recorded for each division. If wo take Burdwan and Pnjsidcuicy 
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Divisions for instance, the standardized death rates given above differ from 
the average death rate for all ages in the whole of Bengal only becansc of tho 
differences in the age distribution. They omit all consideration of the 
differences in the rate of mortality due to other considerations and peculiar to 
each division. Ihe figures shown in statement No. lV-20 as “ corrected ” 
death rates are not quite what is usually understood by that term. 'A 
corrected death rate is thus described by Pearl— 

“A corrected flcath rate i« an abstract or theoretic figure got by applying tho Hiiocifio 
death rater observod in a local population to the age and «ox diatribiition of aotiio arbitrarily 
choNOn standard population. A corrected death rate is, in short, just tho reverse of a 
standardized death rate.” 

It shows what would have been tho death rate in a given locality if with tho 
forces of mortality recorded in each age-group of the actual population, tho 
population had ii) fact been constituted in respect of its age distribution in the 
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sar.c manner as the general population. What are presented as “corrected’’ 
death rates in statement No. IV-20, however, are rates calculated from the 
standardized death ratc« by the application of a correction factor measuring 
the amount by which the crude death rates of the local population are altered 
from the death rate at all ages of the general population as a result solely 
of the difference between the two populations in respect of the age distribution 
of th'^ living. The correction factor was obtained by dividing the death rate 
in the general population by the standardized death rate in the local 
population. By the product of this factor with the crude death rate of each 
division the figures presented as “ corrected ” death rates were obtained. 
These figures consequently show for each division a death rate in which are 
included (a) the specific forces of mortality peculiar to each division (intro- 
duced implicitly in the crude figures) and (6) an allowance for the peculiar 
age distribution of the living population in each division which brings it into 
identity with the age distribution of the standard population. For purposes 
of comparison, therefore, the figures shown as “ corrected ” death rates also 
measure, though perhaps less exactly, the effect of the specific forces of 
mortality at work in each division, abstracting from the difference introduced 
in the crude death rate by the diflhroncc in the age distribution. 

Note. — The method hy which standardized and ** corrected death rates were calculated 
is illustrated in the form by which their computation was facilitated and which is reproduced 
in substance below. Using the notation in the form and adopting Ijx to represent the number 
of {)er8ona of age x in the total (i.e., the general) population, the formula for corrected death 
rates as generally understood would Ikj — 
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165. DitClltlion off “ OOrrteM " doath raltl.— The “ corrected ” dea^ 
rates place the divinons in the same relative order as the actual rates shown in 
subsidiaiy table X. In both sexes Bajshahi has the highest “ corrected ” 
death rate followed by Preeddenoy, Burdwan. Dacca and Gmttagong Divisions. 
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riie corrected figures differ comparatively little from the actual figures given 
in subsidiary table IX and are noticeably greater than them only in the 
Burdwan Division and amongst males in the Presidency Division. In a 
previous paragraph the imhealthiness of each division was estimated by 
comparison of the standardized with the acdiial recorded death rates. .But 
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it is perhaps more significant to make the estimate by comparison between 
the standardized and the corrected rates. The coiurhisions already drawn 
are reinforced by this comparison. The disijrepaney is greatest ivinongst 
both sexes in Rajshahi and the Presidency Divisions and the inferiuice is that 
in these two divisions conditions of health contributci a larger share to the 
actual comparative death rates than differences in the age constitutions 
of the population. A comparison of the relative incidence of tht^ crude, 
standardized and “corrected” death rates amongst the sexes in each division 
is facilitated by statement No. lV-21. 


160. Causes of death. — In subsidiary table XI the actual number of 
deaths from the principal causes of death an^ shown together with the death 
rates calculated upon them by both methods ustnl in this chapter. In subsi- 
diary table No. X 1 1 a statement new in the present report has been included 
showing the proportion of deaths due to ea(*h of tliesc selectcMl causes. The 
proportionate incidence of deaths from each indivirliial cause, except in child- 
birth, varies comparatively little Ixitween the sexes. Deaths from fevers occur 
proportionately more frequently amongst women in Burdwan and Presidency 
and less frequently in the other divisions of the province. 4Small-pox appears 
to take proportionately a slightly larger toll of womtui than men only in the 
Presidency Division. Except in the Presidency Division dysentery everywhere 
despatches a larger proportion of the male than the hmiale population. It is 
somewhat unexpected to find that in ecpial numbi*rs of men and women 9 
men will die from respiratory diseases for every 6 women. Expectations 
would suggest that the sex proportions would bo reversed and that women 
living often secluded in confined and sometimes ill-ventilated quarters would 
suffer more from such diseases as tuberculosis ; but the (conditions under which 
these returns are compiled through village chaukidars make it likely that 
in a very considerable number of cases inaccuracies or indefinite returns have 
crept in. On the other hand, it is in accordance with expectation to find that 
the returns show a larger proportion of females dying by suicide in each 
division although the preparation of the returns to one place of decimals only 
conceals the differences which arc clear if the calculation is carried to a second 
place. In both sexes causes of death grouped together as fever account for 
by far the great majority of deaths, viz., in every 1,000, 713 amongst males 
and 719 amongst females. In the Rajshahi Division the proportion of deaths 
from these causes is very considerably higher and reaches 850 per 1,000 
amongst males and 844 per 1,000 deaths amongst females. It is, somewhat 
surprisingly, lowest in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. In every 
1,000 deaths of persons of the same sex fevers account in the Presidency 
Division for 634 amongst males and 653 amongst females and in the Burdwan 
Division for 639 amongst males and 668 amongst females. This difference, 
21 
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however, is possibly due to the more inaccurate classification of causes of 
death in the more illiterate area of Dacca, Chittagong and Bajshahi, since 
except in Bajshahi, fevers account in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions 
for tile deaths of a larger percentage of the total population than in any 


STATEMENT N«.IV-2f. 

Monthly flgiirM off rainfftll, toon off rieo por nipoo, Mrth rtlo u4 Sooth roto, 1S21-1S30. 

Actual iigurw . Monthly average. 

Yrar. Jan. Fob. March. April. May. June. July. Aug. 8ept. (let. Nov. Doc. All Stand- Prob- 

months, ard aftto 
devia- error± 
turn. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 U 16 16 

RAINFALL IN IN0NI8 (laa Rate 1). 


1921 

1-20 

0*27 

2*92 

3 07 

6*52 

12*67 

17*07 

15*76 

9*67 

3*76 

0*02 

0*03 

•It 5-94 

1-808 

1922 

0-20 

U-08 

0*11 

1-47 

4-18 

22-55 

18*90 

16*76 

13*37 

4*12 

0*20 

0 07 

•-3 7-55 

1-635 

1923 

0*00 

2*26 

0*33 

2*58 

6-16 

11*24 

16*48 

18*08 

8-22 

2*77 

0*58 

0*06 

• -M 5-354 

1-088 

1924 

0*22 

0*28 

0*06 

8 52 

6-76 

14*65 

18*44 

14*16 

14*29 

3*63 

2-90 

0-02 

•-••I 6-587 1-340 

1925 

0*64 

0*72 

1-46 

7-27 

7-89 

11*77 

18*68 

11*63 

12*29 

6*72 

0*40 

0*01 

•116 6-117 

1-041 

1926 

0*69 

0*33 

3*96 

3*14 

6*60 

9*40 

21*69 

16*83 

12*42 

4*44 

0*17 

0*95 

• •!• 6-60 

1-342 

1927 

1 06 

1*29 

1*00 

2*90 

7*08 

12*52 

12*12 

8*91 

12*27 

3*32 

0 23 

0-00 

6-13 4-824 

0-980 

192n 

0 41 

0*19 

0*40 

2*47 

8*21 

17*27 

18*24 

16 24 

7-16 

8*86 

0*14 

0*01 

•65 6-788 

1-378 

1929 

1*62 

0*28 

1*41 

4-11 

6 17 

18*15 

16-30 

11*86 

10*43 

10 72 

0*06 

0*75 

• -m 6 -383 

1-094 

1930 

0*34 

0*60 

2*19 

1-84 

6*40 

13 04 

17*03 

14*26 

7*68 

2 92 

3*46 

0 03 

• ••• 5-749 

1-169 

Average 

el 














l9fr-80 

• ■•27 

• *•1 

1 363 

3*i0f 

• *400 

13 800 

16*t8l 

ISOli 

!• m 

1 OIO 

• ill 

• *193 

•*••7 6-003 0*373 

S.D. 

0SI9 

0-639 

1 225 

1-525 

1-118 

3-403 

$-611 

8-881 

8-384 

8-558 

1-174 

0-276 

6*063 


P.K. ± 

O'ln 

0-137 

0 261 

0-325 

0 239 

0-744 

0-557 

0-474 

0-608 

0-544 

0-850 

0-687 

0*873 
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OP RIOI 

1 FER Rl 

iFEE (tea Hale t). 






1921 

6*312 

6*625 

6*687 

6*25 

6 002 

6-062 

6*76 

6*76 

6*0 

6*875 

0*876 

7*187 

• *»• 0-487 

0-087 

1922 

7*376 

7*876 

7-0 

6*5 

6-812 

6-187 

6*187 

6*312 

6*437 

6*875 

7*125 

7*562 

•*•64 0-489 

0-087 

1923 

7*75 

7-625 

7*662 

7*687 

7*662 

7*487 

7*437 

7*126 

7*125 

7-312 

7*375 

7*5 

7-469 0-188 

0-038 

1924 

7*6 

7 662 

7-687 

7*876 

7*0 

6*662 

6 126 

6*937 

6*6 

6-812 

5-5 

6*125 

••176 0*820 

0*167 

1926 

6*487 

6*437 

6-062 

6-812 

5*626 

6*625 

5-687 

6*687 

6*562 

5-662 

6*687 

0-0 

8-644 0-304 

0-062 

1926 

6*876 

6*937 

6*876 

6*75 

6*626 

6*6 

6*187 

6*187 

6*812 

5*6 

5-75 

5*875 

I 614 0-868 

0-053 

1927 

6*987 

6*812 

6*875 

6 626 

6*6 

6*312 

6*312 

5*126 

6*0 

4*937 

5*125 

5 562 

1*417 0-329 

0-067 

1928 

6*812 

6*437 

5*6 

5 6 

6*487 

5*375 

5 437 

6*376 

5*502 

5*625 

6 0 

6-437 

•-•tl 0-303 

0-068 

1929 

6*812 

7*0 

7*062 

7*126 

7*062 

6*76 

6*437 

6-437 

6*875 

6*437 

6*75 

6*125 

• -Hi 0-316 

0-064 

1930 

7 437 

7*6 

7 662 

7*26 

7*126 

7*062 

7*187 

7*812 

7*6 

7*812 

8 002 

ti 562 

7 011 0-648 

0-138 

Average 

19|7*16 

el 

••Iff 

6*731 

• *••• 

• 613 

• •366 

• *1I6 

• •Tf 

• oti 

• *•37 

• tti 

• 4fi 

• 794 

•*46i 0*857 0*053 

s. D. 

0 708 

0-763 

0-767 

0-805 

0-768 

0-733 

0-726 

0 784 

0-771 

0-867 

0 901 

1-137 

0-857 


P. K. i 

0J8t 

0-m 

0-164 

0 -m 

0*J6J 

0-156 

0-155 

0-154 

0-164 

0 -m 

0 -m 

0-243 

0 053 
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1921 

2 91 

2*66 

3-41 

2 41 

2*36 

1*69 

1*49 

1*08 

1*75 

2-36 

2*77 

2 44 

t 326 0-558 

0-118 

1922 

2*62 

2*11 

2*42 

2 38 

2*36 

1*78 

1*86 

1*71 

1 68 

2 97 

2 73 

2 71 

t 277 0-428 

0-086 

1923 

2 91 

2*54 

2 90 

2*76 

2-33 

1 87 

1 95 

1-03 

1*99 

2 92 

2 67 

3 -06 

t-469 0-409 

0-095 

1924 

2*78 

2*66 

3*15 

2*77 

2*16 

2*10 

1*74 

1*54 

2*14 

2 1H 

2 01 

3-11 

1 HI 0-490 

0-100 

1926 

2*37 

2*36 

2 99 

2*36 

2*20 

2*22 

1*89 

1 94 

1*76 

2 46 

3*01 

2 98 

2 378 0-408 

0-083 

1926 

2*60 

2*69 

3 24 

2*30 

2*33 

1*87 

1*43 

1*67 

1*05 

2*00 

2*08 

2-55 

2-230 0-513 

0-104 

1927 

2*58 

2*37 

2-84 

2*37 

2*35 

1*63 

1*42 

1*66 

1*79 

2*38 

2 66 

2-47 

2-I10 0-442 0-090 

1928 

2*81 

2*42 

2*89 

2-89 

2-18 

1 87 

1*87 

1*66 

2 01 

2*50 

2*88 

3-05 

2 480 0*406 

0-095 

1929 

2*66 

2*60 

2*94 

2*62 

2 01 

1*89 

1*76 

1*73 

1*93 

2*32 

2*70 

2*87 

2 120 0-417 

0-085 

1930 

2*48 

2*43 

2*43 

2 27 

1*81 

1*59 

1*58 

1*86 

1*69 

2*22 

2*00 

2*79 

t’OM 0-466 

0-095 

Average 

at 














19lf-S0 

» 949 

l•4•l 

t 021 

t HO 

t MT 

1 Oil 

1488 

104T 

IBM 

.1*411 

t 711 

t SOI 

2*111 0 480 

0-030 

S. D. 

0 178 

0-155 

0-303 

0 208 

0-168 

0-186 

0-190 

0-150 

0-171 

0-893 

0-126 

0-249 

0-480 


P. K. 1 

0038 

0-033 

0-065 

0-043 

0 036 

0-040 

0-041 

0-038 

0-030 

0-068 

0-027 

0-053 

0-030 
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1921 

3*87 

2*68 

3*28 

2*73 

2-50 

1*66 

1*64 

1*92 

1*87 

2 63 

8*29 

2*00 

2*122 0 681 

0-186 

1922 

2*67 

1*86 

1*99 

2*14 

2*15 

1*51 

1*70 

1*78 

1*69 

2*06 

2 42 

2*60 

•*••4 0-406 

0-083 

1923 

2*66 

1*88 

1*91 

2*18 

1-85 

1*49 

1*62 

1*60 

1*71 

2*87 

2 50 

3*44 

•-••I 0-555 

0-113 

1924 

2*99 

2*04 

2-40 

2-33 

1-77 

1*83 

1*61 

1*61 

2*02 

1*76 

2-15 

2*92 

2*120 0-446 

0-091 

1926 

2*22 

1*82 

2*07 

1*77 

1 68 

1*78 

1*53 

167 

1*06 

2*12 

2-7.1 

2*92 

1*a«l 0-423 

0-086 

1926 

2*27 

1*96 

2*28 

2*09 

2-14 

1*06 

1*29 

1*64 

1*01 

1-78 

2*56 

2*44 

1*0t0 0-378 

0-077 

1927 

2*67 

1*87 

2*06 

1*79 

1*97 

1*46 

1*32 

1*00 

1*67 

2 19 

3*05 

2 97 

2 OIS 0-544 0-111 

1928 

2-71 

1 90 

2*02 

2-47 

1-99 

1-50 

1*66 

1*42 

1*63 

1*87 

2*30 

2*96 

2020 0-480 0-098 

1929 

2-17 

1*71 

1*67 

1 71 

1*41 

1*32 

1*36 

1*41 

1*00 

2*03 

2*68 

3*00 

l-tH 0-509 

0-104 

1930 

2*42 

1*74 

1*69 

1*88 

1*C2 

1*30 

1*26 

1*22 

1*40 

1*09 

2-08 

2-50 

1-730 0-406 

0-083 

Average 

af 














1M1-39 

9-90i 

i-949 

2-137 

I109 

1 ••• 

1*i4l 

1*478 

1 Hi 

1*N6 

t*1M 

• *••• 

t*8H 

t Ml 0-522 

0-082 

.V. D. 

0 843 

0-863 

0-436 

0-316 

0-897 

0 176 

0-157 

0-179 

0-175 

0-320 

0-363 

0-891 

0*522 


/*. N. -1 

0-073 

0-050 

0-003 

0-067 

0-063 

0-038 

0-033 

0-038 

0-037 

0-008 

0-077 

0-008 

0*032 



NOTil.- FIgurmare unweighted arithmetical averagei from the dlatriet figaret published by the Director of Agriculturo. These are 
unweighted arithmetical averages of the recording stations In eabh district which had been Iw-ezistenee at least ^ yean In 1021. All 
British districts are Included except Calcutta, Noakhall, Malda and Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Non 2.— Figures are unweighted averages from the district figures published by the Board of Revenue, Bengal. These are the details 
reported by local olfieen at the tieadquaiten station of each dlMriet. All British districts are included except Calcutta, Darjeeling and 
CMttagong Hill Tracts. 

Noth s.— B irth and death rates are computed from the monthly returns of the D.' P. H. and are per 1,000 of the population at the 
beginning of each month calculated on the assumption that the population has dmnged at a regular monthly rate between the census of 
IMI andthatof 1981. AU British dJstrlcta are Included except (MIeuite, Malda. NoauSl and (nuttiiB>ng Hill Tm^^^ 

division in Bengal. Plague has practically ceased to be a regular cause of 
death at all. No deaths from this cause were returned during the decade in 
Chittagong, only 3 in Bajshahi and only 20 in Dacca amongst all sexes and on 
the average during the decade no more than 4 men and 2 women in every 
100,000 deaths of the same sex died from this cause. The returns show that 
small-pox was most prevalent during the decade in Burdwan and Dacca 
Divisions, dysentery in Burdwan and respiratory diseases in the Presidency 
and Buixiwan Divisions. 
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167. Comparison of birth rate, death rate, price of rice and rainfall.— 

It is customary in the census reports to incorporate a diagram showing the 
monthly figures of rainfall, price of rice and recorded deaths. With some 
modifications a similar diagram appears in the present report. The figures 
on which it is based 

form statement No. DIAORAO No. lV-15. 

lV-22. In ])lace of Fluctuation from month to montli tYorage, 1921-30 (on loft), and from 
the number of deaths yoar- monthly avorago, 1921-30— (on right), in tho birth and 

the death rate has ^wth ratw par 1,000, rainfall and prieo of rico in iMri par rupn. 


been shown because 
it is a better index 
of the incidence of 
mortality in the total 
population. The 
birth rates have also 
been added, and both 
tho birth and death 
rates have been 
calculated upon the 
population estimat- 
ed on the 1st of each 
month on the as- 
sumption that the 
population (changed 
at a uniform monthly 
rate between one 
census and the next. 
This method of 
calculation (as has 
been already pointed 
out) is not unexcep- 
tionable but avoids 
the entirely unreal 
enhancement of 
birth and death rates 
introduced towards 
tho end of a census 
decade by using the 
population at the 
l)eginning of tho de- 


Notk. -The llnp (0) ri'priwntii till' Dvrr-all uvithki' of ail months in 1021'30 and 
iho points plotted arc the amount by which tiic avcriiitcH for cai'h inilividiiai month (on Jolt ) 
or months of i«ach year (on riitht) cacerd ( I ) or fullMliort of (--) this ovcr-ail n\rriiBc 
expressed In multiples of Its standard ih \lat|fin. 



cade from which to calculate them. The graphic method adopted for 
presentation of these figures on the present occasion also diflfers 
somewhat from that previously used. The figures have been avcragfjd 
in three separate ways : first to .show tho average incidence in each 
of the twelve months during the whole period 1921-1930; next to show 
the average monthh^ incidence in each of the years 1921-1930; and thirdly 
to show the monthly average of all months over tho whole period 1921-1930. 
In presenting the actual figures this last average has been taken as a base 
lino and the standard deviation (sec introduction) has been adojited as the 
unit of variation to show the amount by which the actual monthly figure ol 
any month exceeds or falls short of the over-all monthly average. The 
standard deviation is a factor so calculated that, excejit in very unusual 
circumstances, an equal proportion of examples taken from two different 
series may be expected to fall within an interval measured by tho same number 
of times the standard deviation appropriate for each series and this method of 
plotting therefore has the advantage that it gives a universal scale by which 
to compare the extent of variation from month to month within the total 
range of variation observed during the whole period. Diagram A on a 
neighbouring page therefore shows not only the variation from month to 
month during the last decade but also its relative extent. In addition two 
further graphs have been plotted to show first the average in each of the 
twelve months over the ten years concerned and secondly tho monthly average 
in each of these ten years. These details are shown in diagram No. IV-16. 
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The most instructive of these diagrams is probably that showing the variations 
between the averages for each month during the whole period. It will be 
seen that the curves for the birth rate and the death rate evidc^ntly follow the 
same tendencies, whilst there appears to be no connection between the curve 
for the death rate and that for the cheapness of rice: on the other hand if 
the death rate curve be shifted to nine months, seven months or six months 
earlier it will be seen to follow much the same tendencies as that of the birth 
rat(\ The validity of these agreements can be tested by obtaining a correlation 
co-efficient between the two rates concerned! The correlation co-effieient, 
as its name implies, is the result of a calculation which gives a measure of the 
correlation between two series of events. It is so calcidated that its value 
is plus one when two series change invariably in the same direction (gi-eatcr 
or smaller) and in exactly the same proportion and it is minus one when a 
change* in one is represented by an equal proportionate (diangc in the other 
but in the opposite direction. By the size of the correlation co-officient it 
is therefore possible to determine nnighly the extent to which any two series 
are interconnected. The correlation co-efficients workesd out arc shown below. 

Co-efficient of correlation between — 

(1) Birth rate and death rate 

(2) Death rate and seers of rice. per Re. 1 

(*\) Death rate and birth ratp 9 months later 

(4) Death rate and birth rate 7 months later 

(5) Death rate and birth rate 0 months later 

(fi) Death rate and birth rate 2 months later 

(7) Seers of rice per Re. I and birth rate 9 

months later = d- *173^ -062 

In considering the correlation co-efficient it is customary to assume that 
correlation is significant if the co-efficient is both of reasonable magnitude 
and at least six times its probable error. The co-efficients shown above 
support the conclusion, drawn from an examination of the curves thciraselves, 
that th(*re is a high degree of iK:)sitive correlation between the birth rate and 
the? death rate. The reasons for this are obscure since it is obviously 
improbable that the same conditions which result in a birth in, say, the 
month of December, have been combining since the month of March when the 
child was conceived to influence the death rate in that same month. But 
some part of the correlation may be due to the fact that the first month of 
life is the most critical and that where there is a large number of births in 
any month, if the same proportion die in the first two weeks, there will also 
be an increase in the death rate for that month. The births nine months 
later correspond to some part of the conceptions in any month and assuming 
that children are rarely bom outside the normal term it might have been 
expected that the conception rate would vary inversely with the death rate : 
but the degree of correlation indicated is in itself comparatively small and 
is scarcely as much as six times its probable error so that it is doubtful if it 
is significant : on the otiier hand the births seven months later and six months 
later than any given month correspond on the same assumption respectively 
to the conceptions which have survived the first and second months of ante- 
natal mortality and have reached the second and third months of pregnancy 
which are admittedly critical periods. For both of these, particularly the 
first, the correlation co-efficient is comparatively high, and in each case it is 
many times its probable error so that the conclusion appears to be suggested 
that lethal factors exercise a greater influence over the birth rate during 
the second and third months of ante-natal life than they exercise upon the 
conception rate. 

168. Examination of tho tihet of malaria on tartility.— Somewhat 

similar figures to those referred to in the last few paragraphs were worked out 
for the three districts of Jessore, Bogra and Bakarganj. In this case, however, 
what was sscertained was the average in each month over the period 1901 to 
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1930 for the birth rate, the death rate from all causes, the death rate from 
fever, the price of rice in seers per nipec, the t^^inporature in degrees (inaximiim, 
minimum and average) and the rainfall in inclies. Tn addition the death rate 
from malaria and kala-azar was similarly computed for 1921-1930, the only 
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*(!Hlrulatod on the oatimated population on the lat of each month aMsuiniiiK a re^pilar Keoiitelrlc-al rale of ehuiiKe in the iKipniation from one 
<-.enHua to the next. 
tNot ealeulated. 


years in wliieh separate figures were on reconI in the Public^ Healtli Dc^part- 
ment. The birth rate and death rate were ealeulatcMi u[)()n the population 
on the first of each month again computed on the assumption that the 
population had changed at a regular monthly rate? from one census to the next. 
The averages thus obtained together with their jirobable error are emtered 
in statement No. lV-23. From these figures diagram No. IV-16 overleaf 
has been prepared. As in the case of the last three? diagrams the base line (0) 
represents the over-all monthly average of each district and the points ploii(*(l 
represent the amount by which the birth rate, deatJi rate and price of riee 
exceed or fall short of the over-all monthly average. In the diagram the' 
birth rato has been shifted back to nine months earlier in order to repri\sent 
the conception rate. This involves a slight inaccuracy inasmuch as it takes 
into account nine recorded rates at the beginning of the period which strictly 
should fall outside if the computation were accurate and it knaves out of 
account rates for nine months after the end of the period chosen which strictly 
ought to be taken into account. Over a period of 30 years the effect of this 
inaccuracy is not likely to be very great and for practical purposes on the 
assumptions detailed in the last paragraph the birth rate in any month may he 
reasonably taken as equivalent to the conception rate nine months earlier. 
In plotting the points on the diagram, moreover, in order to illustrate any 
negative correlation which might exist the death rate has been inverted so 
that the excess of the death rate over the average is shown on the same side 
of the base line as a deficiency in the number of births, etc. As in diagram A 
the points plotted show the amounts by which the averages for individual 
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months exceed or fall short of the over-all monthly average in terms of its 
standard deviation. In each case the conception rate curve shows two 
marked peaks in March and June and a marked depression in October or 
November. The principal peak occurs in June in Jessore and Bogra and in 

DIAQRAM N9. IV-16. 

Avtrait monthly ratH off etneoytion and at daalh from various eausos with plontitMlnosi of riot (soon psr rupn). iistriets of Jsttors, 

Bogra and BakarganJ. 

NOTH. -Thf liMM) (U) ro|>r<>Hctilii the ovi>r-«ll monthly Avirngi- and the politta plotted are the amount by whk'h the avetaKea for individual inonthe 
exreed ( I ) or fall abort of (' ) the over-all monthly average expreaeed in inultlplea of Ita atandard deviation. In order to bring out negative correlation 
the death rat-ea are Inverted, l.e., exreaa and defleieney la the death ratea are pii.tted on the aame aide of the baac line aa dcBclency and exceaa reanectivcly in 
other It4 ina. Averagea are of 11121-30 for deatha from malaria and kala-arar and of 1901-1030 fur other itema. 
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March in Bakarganj and the lesser peak occurs in March in the first two 
districts and in June in Bakarganj. The deepest depression occurs ip 
November in Jessore and Bakarganj and in October in l^gra. The tenden- 
cies agree in general with those illustrated in diagram No. IV-IS. 
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Variations in the death rate from fever and from malaria and kala-azar do 
not appear to show strongly marked deviations from the death rate in each 
district from all causes. This of course is natural since deaths from fever 
contribute between 64 and 85 per cent, of those from all causes. Here also 
the natural expectation that the conception rate might prove to be lowest 
when the death rate was highest is not entirely borne out. In each case, 
however, it is in December that the maximum death rate occurs and this 
would seem to support the conclusions deduced above that the second or third 
month of pregnancy is a period of particular susceptibility to adverse health 
conditions and that lethal factors have a comparatively greater effect in 
influencing the birth rate at this period than at the time of conception. Some 
apparent support seems to be given to such a deduction also by tlie figures 
at the peak of the curve for conceptions, for favourable conditions of healtli 
(i.e., a low death rate) occur a month or two months after tlie peak for 
conceptions in Jessore and Bogra or even three to five months after^ in the 
case of Bakarganj. Similarly, it is a month or tw'o months after the lowest 
conception rate that the highest death rate occurs in each district. 

169. Corrections. The main object of the extraction of these figures, 
however, was to provide material for an examination into the (iorrcspondencc 
between fertility and malaria. The three districts chosen were selected 
because amongst those for which there is available a continuous record of all 
the factors considered, they show the most notable differenc^es of population, 
growth or population constitution. The population of Jessore during the 
whole period has shown a decline at each successive census whereas Bakarganj 
has rapidly increased. The population of Jessore is prin(!ij)ally Hindu and 
of Bakarganj principally Muslim whilst that of Bogra contains a considerabk 
admixture of aboriginals introduced during the middle of the last century. 
It was not anticipated that there would be any considerable effect on the 
birth rate caused by the occurrence of such festivals as thosc^ amongst the 
Muslims during which marital relations are forbidden since these festivals, 
occurring according to a lunar year, show a regular recession through the 
calendar months and in a period of 33 years will have oc^emrred roughly an 
equal number of times in each month of the year. The figures wluui computed 
were forwarded to Mr. P. J. Griffiths, i.o.s., who kindly undertook the task 
of attempting to work out partial correlation co-efficients. The value of this 
analysis is that where there are a number of factors some of which may 
individually or in combination act as conditions of others, it provides a method 
by which the effect of each can be independently estimated, whilst allowance 
is made for the effect of their combinations. It was intended to put into an 
appendix an account of the method ado|>tcd in working out the correlation 
co-efficients, but technical difficmlties in setting up type with a number of 
complicated mathematical formulae have prevented this. The results can be 
summarised briefly : Mr. Griffiths found no evidence of linear correlation 
between temperature, seers of rice per rupee, rainfall and conception rate 
or between malaria, seers of rice and conception rate. In each case the 
co-efficients obtained were small and were not significantly greater than their 
own probable error. He states - 

“In the first place I looked for correlation lietween four variahlos — tcin|K)rature, seers 
of rice per rupee, rainfall and (jonception rate. There was no evidence of conflation and the 
linear re^n^ssion equation (of best fit) did not even approximately work. 

I next looked for (jorrclation between three variables — malaria, seers of rice and conception. 
If my figures are correct there is no linear correlation in either of those canes. 'I’hooretically 
one should go further and use the method of successive approximation to look for multif)lc 
curvilinear correlation. The labour would be enormous and probably not worth while.” 

The conclusions of this enquiry require further elucidation by professional 
statisticians, but there seems to be justification in hesitating to ascribe 
observed fluctuations in the death rate simply or exclusively to the prevalence 
of malaria : in other words it appears that the immediate incidence of malaria 
is not itself a trustworthy index of fertility. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Bengai and 
in naturai divisions of Bengai, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

(Notk. Thu mean agu ix culciilated on the method adopted In 10*21.) 
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0—5 

1,285 

1,304 

083 

1,004 

1,100 

1,233 

5 10 

1,235 

1,140 

1..301 

1,304 

1.886 

1,314 

10-15 

1,105 

1,020 

1,250 

1,000 

1,201 

908 

15-20 

890 

1,017 

083 

1,070 

Ofit 

1,058 

20—40 

3,554 

8,607 

3,445 

3.417 

3,245 

3,200 

40-00 

1.600 

1,503 

1,581 

1,544 

1,004 

1,000 

00 A over 

320 

407 

.301 

523 

454 

.591 

Maaa aga 

S4 8 

S4 4 

SO 0 

SO s 

S4 0 

SO 3 


10,000 

CENTRA 

10,000 

ilm BENI 
10,0N 

SAL. 

10,0N 

10,0N 

10,000 

0 5 

1,270 

1,515 

1,028 

1,240 

1,105 

t,:{85 

5-10 

1,224 

1,247 

1,332 

1,442 

1,205 

1.303 

10 -IS 

1,118 

1,124 

1,187 

1.014 

1,135 

050 

15-20 

020 

1,027 

008 

1,020 

807 

991 

20-40 

3,594 

3,322 

3,532 

3,301 

3,511 

3,220 

40 -00 

1,5.32 

1,387 

1,005 

1,473 

1,504 

1,520 

IM) A over 

330 

378 

408 

402 

433 

559 

Maaa aga 

SO 4 

S3 3 

SO s 

S4 0 

SO 1 

S4 7 


OOOON BEHAN). 


ALL ABEO 

10,0N 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—6 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—40 

1,511 

1,421 

1,200 

834 

3,331 

1,098 

1,301 

1,171 

1,060 

3,250 

1.290 

1,055 

1,160 

835 

3,213 

1,495 

1,709 

960 

1,020 

3.23*2 

1,396 

1,662 

1,080 

703 

3,208 

1.616 

1,708 

894 

956 

3,171 

40-00 

60 A over 

1,387 

810 

1,172 

282 

1,458 

38U 

1,215 

369 

1,461 

4(M) 

1,220 

426 

Maaa aga 

SS 1 

SI 0 

S3 3 

SS -0 

S3 0 

SS 4 


BAOT 1 

10,0N 

lENBAL 

10,N0 

(DACCA 

10,000 

^ DIVIOI 

10,000 

ION). 

10,000 

10,N0 

0-5 

5—10 

H)~15 

15—20 

20—40 

1,002 

1,444 

1,201 

871 

3,109 

1,755 

I.3N0 

1,229 

1,082 

3,107 

1,340 

1,647 

1,200 

876 

3,033 

1,500 

1,719 

1,0.56 

1.033 

3,08.5 

1,465 

1 ,608 
1,‘J28 
847 
3,019 

1,624 

1,675 

1,021 

1,015 

3,018 

40--fl0 

Oil over 

1,355 

358 

1,123 

815 

1,887 

428 

1,187 

414 

1,3.59 

414 

1,106 

451 

Maaa aga 

SS 0 

SI 3 

S3 S 

sss 

S3 S 

SS-3 


EA01 

r BENBi 

a (OHii 

TABDNB 

DIVISI 

DN ANE 




TNIRURA or ATE). 




ALL ADEI 

10,000 

10,000 

10,0N 10,000 

10,0N 

10.N0 

0—5 

6—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—40 

1,720 

1.512 

1,287 

856 

2.966 

1,775 

1,397 

1,202 

1,081 

3,170 

1,372 

1,705 

1,379 

915 

2,862 

1,148 

1,7:16 

1,1.54 

1,029 

:i,lii 

>r.t^vi x. X 

1,589 

1,720 

1,105 

1,041 

2,998 

40—60 

60 A over 

1.332 

328 

1,105 

270 

1.362 

405 

1.16.5 

357 

1.:I26 

412 

1,167 

380 

Maaa aga 

sso 

SI 0 

SS T 

SI 0 

SS -7 

SI % 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each of 

the main reiigions, Bengal with States. 


No. per 10,000 of the wx and pellglon eiuiwa who wure aged at laet birthday. 


Rallglon. year 
and Hex, 


All rallgloai 

1931 

Male 

Female 

1921 

Male 

Female 

1911 

Male 

Female 

Maillai 

1931 

Male 

Female 

1921 

Male 

Female 

101 1 

Male 

Female 

NiaOa 

1931 

Male 

Female 

1921 

Male 

Female 

1011 

Male 

Female 

Trihal 

1031 

Male 

Female 

1921 

Male 

Female 

1911 

Male 

Female 

•aOdhlat 

1031 

Male 

Female 

1021 

Male 

Female 

1011 

Male 

Female 

BhrMlai 

1 

INI 

Male 

Female 

INI 

Male 

Female 

1011 

Male 

FOmale 


0-6 

5-10 

1 10-15 1 

1.5-20 

20-25 

1 25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 1 

1 45-50 

1 50-55 j 

1 .55-60 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 


i i ‘ 

1*2“ 

13“'“ 


1,470 

1,3N 

1,1N 

070 

ON 

NS 

033 

IN 

000 

111 

300 

100 

333 

1030 

1,310 

1,107 

1.000 

1.0M 

ON 

741 

ON 

ON 

3N 

173 

107 

320 

1,S00 

1,044 

1,147 

ON 

798 

M7 

N4 

001 

077 

304 

300 

100 

N3 

1,370 

1.N0 

1,031 

1,037 

078 

NO 

740 

ON 

NO 

NS 

340 

140 

4M 

1.M3 

1,030 

1,103 

007 

700 

•M 

701 

ON 

071 

370 

311 

107 

430 

1,N3 

1,073 

N1 

1,011 

NO 

•M 

710 

010 

•It 

MS 

303 

154 

000 

1,698 

1,471 

1,264 

859 

904 

868 

798 

600 

500 

362 

278 

179 

310 

1,756 

1.402 

1,222 

1,086 

1,105 

850 

704 

503 

408 

300 

287 

158 

269 

1,316 

1.697 

1,309 

873 

738 

010 

765 

040 

530 

355 

331 

147 

380 

1,479 

1,740 

1,071 

1,039 

968 

053 

716 

409 

471 

267 

318 

1 10 

300 

1,476 

1,690 

1,241 

839 

724 

895 

754 

640 

525 

339 

332 

14:t 

402 

1,631 

1,708 

1,017 

1,009 

946 

920 

007 

,477 

472 

200 

830 

no 

405 

1,326 

1.242 

1,114 

897 

963 

046 

870 

098 

598 

428 

338 

213 

.361 

1,484 

1,204 

1,076 

1,022 

1,086 

920 

780 

588 

602 

882 

310 

224 

404 

1,075 

1,360 

1,174 

927 

861 

087 

851 

720 

631 

419 

372 

190 

433 

1,234 

1,436 

973 

1,036 

981 

982 

777 

585 

658 

848 

384 

188 

618 

1,187 

1,356 

1,119 

903 

856 

981 

N2 

700 

622 

405 

380 

195 

464 

1,348 

1,411 

933 

1,017 

951 

040 

562 

742 

561 

352 

400 

197 

571 

1,632 

1.422 

1,171 

768 

805 

873 

825 

672 

573 

404 

318 

200 

337 

1,818 

1,415 

1,165 

964 

997 

870 

748 

531 

438 

310 

253 

129 

362 

1.333 

1675 

1,197 

791 

657 

871 

788 

704 

648 

389 

377 

160 

410 

1,463 

1,708 

1,142 

M3 

902 

958 

784 

558 

494 

240 

202 

123 

379 

1,522 

1,691 

1,142 

748 

648 

868 

702 

081 

628 

843 

865 

145 

427 

1,685 

1,728 

1,028 

932 

903 

056 

767 

493 

465 

230 

284 

114 

416 

1,629 

1,414 

1,228 

800 

873 

835 

767 

5N 

N3 

378 

320 

225 

302 

1,695 

1,354 

1,189 

9M 

994 

858 

720 

507 

4N 

340 

207 

212 

385 

1,328 

1,401 

1,301 

068 

865 

827 

778 

584 

582 

876 

400 

181 

467 

1,376 

1,475 

1,185 

1,044 

939 

873 

751 

485 

616 

888 

N6 

159 

503 

1.389 

1,543 

1,277 

942 

770 

822 

700 

5M 

645 

350 

885 

180 

443 

1,403 

1,633 

1,185 

1,006 

•12 

883 

748 

N1 

520 

803 

NT 

161 

478 

1,SM 

1,1M 

1,121 

017 

040 

078 

008 

N7 

004 

430 

8N 

IN 

N1 

1,532 

1,2N 

1,185 

1,083 

1,072 

010 

7N 

U2 

N2 

N5 

874 

176 

847 

l.ON 

1,240 

1,210 

905 

020 

N7 

874 

761 

653 

460 

304 

179 

878 

1,261 

1,441 

1,240 

992 

087 

ON 

780 

614 

500 

aoo 

812 

150 

417 

1,171 

1,191 

I^Nl 

815 

1,001 

1,101 

ON 

7N 

6N 

4N 

848 

167 

870 

ilsoi 

1.047 

1.111 

006 

1.030 

OBB 

7N 

•W 

4N 

CM 

817 

167 

4N 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. -Age distribution Of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes and other groups. 


(’AS’I'K itr tiilHT 

l.iM'ality. 

NuiiiImt |H.‘r milli* of iniilr.s nui-il (n 
(iicart-Mt ItirtlKiAy) - 

.NiiiiilM'r prr iiilllo of foiiiulrs at!« il to 

Kroiip iuul ii liMioii. 

1 

0-« 

7-ia 

It-Hi l7-.:a Jl-I.: 

u-c, I 7 la jii-ifl |iT*i!a |;!4-n 


a ‘ 4 b' ■'"n 7 ‘ u ‘ii» 1i \\L la iT 


1 .VtiAKW.XLA liiliilii 

Culi-utta 

la.*! 

120 

80 

i:>9 

3 pi 

170 

177 

1.57 

95 

151 

294 

12ft 

2 ItXiUYA lliinlii 

Hi tinal 

173 

172 

h:» 

111 

21* 1 

108 

195 

185 

123 

84 

130 

133 

243 

1.57 

a HAISHNAIt iliii.lti .. 

Ut'iiind 

J53 

150 

fti 

lift 

301 

213 

142 

58 

320 

224 

4 liAritl lliiiilii 

Wist Ui iiKiit 

I.Sft 

104 

00 

111 

• 32-» 

110 

183 

140 

04 

1 12 

311 

151 

.*1 MKAHAfAX -lliriilii .. 

llrnijal 

lft:i 

15d 

08 

11.1 

308 

102 

189 

107 

70 

145 


157 

<1 UK A If MO Mliidii 

UcMU.'il 

Ifi 

124 

l.v.» 

151 

30 1 

151 

85 

1.50 

128 

103 

a***'* 

1 .5‘‘ 

7 CHAKMA All ivlltrioiiH 

riiittauoiiK Jilli 

Trait B. 

233 

19ft 

:.9 

102 


138 

258 

180 

04 

139 

25l 

114 

8 DOM -lliiiilii 

Urnuitl 

im 

159 

00 

117 

311 

i:.2 

174 

1 10 

02 

141 

329 

151 

t> .lAUYA KAIUAKTA 

Wi Bt Ui'iignl 

1K3 

too - 

71 

125 

20.» 

108 

187 

1 .58 


1 .58 

•>7 5 

14.5 

— Himlu. 

10 JOOl Oll.lt'01 Hindu 

Unigal 

183 

109 

70 

128 

2n'» 

101 

198 

1 .58 

74 

151 


1 42 

11 KAYASTUA- Hindu 

liongal 

172 

Iftft 

70 

1.35 

289 

lOS 

189 

I.V, 

li'i.'i 

09 

145 

2 'i 3 

1 59 

12 KHAMliL'- AllrHimuns 

Diirjciding iind Jul- 
Ituigiiri. 

l.'i9 

ir>u 

77 

137 

290 

172 

no 

.85 

109 


207 

13 KOCH— Hindu 

North iU'tigul 

HK) 

107 

OH 

140 

219 

1 

210 

111 

103 

178 

231 

137 

14 l.Kl'CHA All iclittiuna 

Darjufling 

I(i» 

ir>2 

72 

115 

201 

231 


125 

10} 

181 

253 

1.82 

15 MAIIISHYA Hindu.. 

AVi'Ht UiMignl 

171 

109 

09 

132 

3i»l 

155 

179 

151 

03 

1 .55 

295 

154 

1ft NAMASrimA Hindu 

UetiKnl 

180 

177 

0.1 

120 

‘jml 

10(1 

201 

105 


145 


143 

17 8ANTAL- Allivllgione 

Wi'st iluiiRal and 
North Uongul, 

198 

182 

TtO 

110 

30.1 

147 

220 

194 

02 

no 

28ft 

128 

IR SHAIIA Hindu 

Bungal 

170 

10ft 

7.'» 

131 

273 

185 

18(, 

IftI 

81) 

l:•2 

20ft 

152 

19 Tli*AHA -All ndlslune 

KuBt llungal and 
Tripura State. 
Culeuttu, Towns . . 

230 

198 

:*i 

90 

281 

132 

25 4 

187 

01 

139 

211 

11. 5 

20 ANGLO-INDIAN - 

103 

173 

75 

135 

300 

148 

1.52 

170 

80 

144 

291 

151 

Cliristinn. 

21 INDIAN CHKISTIAN 

Bengal 

209 

101 

<i8 

122 

293 

147 

200 

159 

77 

149 

278 

137 

— C'hrlHtiiin. 

22 "MUMIN” ( JOLAUA) 

Bengal 

102 

188 

01 

118 

301 

137 

200 

175 

70 


271 

117 

— Muh'Iiii. 

23 SAYYAD- MuBlim .. 

Bengal 

185 

185 

09 

127 

291 

143 

202 

175 

77 

1.55 

203 

128 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Proportion of children under 14 and of persons 
over 43 to those aged 14-43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14-43 per 100 females (ages are to the nearest birthday). 


CASTR or other group and religion. 

rro{Hirtion of ehildnii 
buti) sexes {mt lUU. 

Propiirliiin of imtsoiin 
riviT 43 JMT 100 of the 
Hiune sex aged 14-13. 

NuMib(>r of 
innrrlud 
feinal(« aged 
14-43 tier 199 
feniales of 
all ages. 

Persons 

aged 

14-43. 

Married 

females 

aged 

14-43. 

Male. 

Female. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

AGARWALA nimlii 


59 

103 

29 

23 

43 

2 

BAIDYA -Hindu 


70 

228 

35 

34 

33 

3 

BA1SKNAB Hindu 


67 

158 

44 

44 

35 

4 

BAIJIU Hindu 


07 

101 

29 

30 

42 

6 

KUAIIMAN— Hindu 


Oft 

108 

31 

32 

37 

0 

BRA HMO -Hindu 


22 

8.5 

21 

45 

49 

7 

CHAKMA— All rcllgioiiB 


99 

253 

32 

2ft 

37 

8 

DOM Hindu 


ftl 

153 

29 

28 

43 

9 

JALIYA KAIBARTA— Hindu 


09 

192 

31 

28 

37 

10 

JOGI OK Jl.'GI -Hindu 


72 

190 

33 

28 

38 

11 

KAYASTHA -Hindu 


70 

195 

31 

33 

37 

12 

KHAHUU Hindu 


67 

103 

33 

49 

38 

IS 

KOCH Hindu 


71 

188 

32 

27 

39 

14 

LEPCHA— All rcUgione 


ftl 

171 

52 

34 

3ft 

15 

MAHISHYA Hindu 


87 

183 

31 

30 

38 

1ft 

NAMASUDRA -Hipdu 


75 

190 

3.5 

29 

37 

17 

8ANTAL— All religlune 


89 

198 

31 

2ft 

39 

18 

SHAH A— Hindu 


79 

183 

39 

39 

3ft 

19 

T1 PAHA -All religlune 


100 

242 

31 

26 

38 

20 

ANOLO-IN U1 AH- -Ohrlfttlan 


03 

217 

29 

29 

31 

21 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN Cliristian 


74 

228 

31 

27 

33 

22 

"MIJMIN'* (JOLAHA) Muslim 


77 

IHO 

28 

za 

43 

2S 

8AYYAD Muslim 


76 

195 

20 

2ft 

41 










152 CHAPTER IV — AGE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.-— Proportion of chlMron under 10 and of ponons over 
60 to thoM iqged 16-40 ; alro of married females aged 16-40 per 100 
females ; 1911,1921 and 1931 (ages are to the last birthday). 

Part A.- All raliglont by districts. 



Proiiortloii Ilf rhildrrn, both per 

100. 

Froportion of iieraona aged 00 and over 
Iier 100 aged Ifi-IO. 

Number of married 
females aged 15- 
to per 100 females, 
all marital oondl- 
tiona of all ages. 

Natural ami aflminiHtrativR 
dlvi.Miun, dlatrict and etnlv). 

\ PunMin* ngpil 

1 l.'i-io. 

Married females 
agitd Ifi-tn. 

1031. 

1021. 

toil. 


lO.'il. 

1021. 

1011. 

1031. 

1021. 1011.^ 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

i male. 

Mule. 

Fe- 

mule. 

1031. 

1021. 

1011. 


1 

2 a 

4 


5 

0 

BENGAL 

6S 

68 

76 

170 

172 

Wilt Btiifsl 

56 

63 

81 

148 

148 

HURDWA.N DIVISION 

66 

Si 

61 

141 

146 

Iliirdwan 

fit 

fiO 

.58 

142 

130 

Rirldiiiiii 

(it 

fll 

(iO 

Ifil 

131 

lintikuru 

(i2 

.'18 

07 

157 

157 

Midii.'ipuro 

.'.7 

no 

01 

148 

1.55 

lluoubly 

r.u 

fji 

50 

142 

143 

llowrnh 

fi.i 

at 

67 

1.51 

i.>2 

Gintril Bingsl 

69 

67 

62 

165 

190 

PKKSIDKNI Y DlVI.'tlON . 

6t 

87 

62 

168 

160 

‘Jt-rariziiiiim 

.'•s 

00 

03 

1.57 

101 

Oaloutia 

20 

27 

26 

141 

i:hi 

Nadia 

04 

00 

08 

100 

KM) 

Miirsbldulmd 

73 

04 

74 

177 

1.50 

.leasoro 

C2 

.•jO 

62 

164 

1.57 

K hiiliiu 

71 

71 

75 

141 

177 

North Bonisl 

71 

74 

78 

176 

183 

HAJSIIAIII DIVISION 

71 

74 

79 

174 

itt 

RiijKliuhl 

(ts 

70 

76 

1.57 

108 

Dlnaipur 

71 

74 

81 

172 

l.-^l 

Jalpaigiiri 

04 

08 

70 

170 

178 

Darjeeling 

03 

58 

61 

188 

170 

Haiigpiir 

08 

80 

80 

183 

197 

Hogra 

71 

78 

SH 

102 

177 

Piibna 

7r» 

7ri 

77 

170 

17.8 

Mulda 

• 75 

74 

85 

l.SO 

1.8.5 

COOCIl RKIIAR STATK . 

•• 

7t 

72 

lit 

206 

East Btfigal 

n 

78 

82 

178 

183 

DACCA DIVISION 

76 

77 

as 

17S 

ill 

Dacca 

77 

80 

82 

176 

184 

My.nonslngh 

76 

81 

86 

181 

100 

Ferldpur 

74 

73 

75 

170 

170 

RakarganJ 

75 

71 

73 

174 

JOO 

CIIITTAdONG DIVISION 

•0 

79 

If 

171 

lit 

Tippora 

78 

77 

H2 

177 

181 

Noakhall 

85 

85 

05 

183 

187 

Chittagoiig 

78 

Hi 

84 

173 

I7U 

Chittagong Hill Trnrfs 

80 

07 

75 

207 

192 

TRIPURA STATE 

74 

71 

77 

183 

111 

SIKKIM 

73 

87 

72 

197 

180 


8 9 10 n I L» 13 ' 14 15 16 


181 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

36 

34 

34 

157 

7 

9 

9 

12 

11 

13 

38 

33 

33 

117 

7 

9 

• 

12 

11 

11 

11 

33 

33 

147 

7 

9 

8 

11 

11 

14 

.36 

85 

83 

157 

8 

9 

0 

10 

12 

14 

36 

36 

34 

107 

8 

10 

0 

12 

11 

14 

84 

32 

32 

1.58 

7 

8 

9 

12 

10 

13 

32 

32 

83 

152 

7 

9 

9 

12 

11 

15 

35 

33 

82 

150 

7 

10 

0 

13 

10 

14 

35 

34 

33 

170 

7 

9 

9 

11 

10 

13 

36 

34 

33 

170 

7 

• 

1 

11 

It 

11 

IB 

34 

11 

170 

8 

0 

in 

11 

11 

12 

;<H 

35 

34 

132 

4 

9 

0 

12 

6 

14 

37 

36 

34 

171 

8 

10 

10 

13 

11 

15 

83 

32 

32 

183 

8 

10 

0 

12 

11 

15 

33 

34 

32 

lOL 

8 

H 

10 

11 

10 

11 

34 

34 

33 

187 

10 

8 

11 

9 

12 

11 

35 

34 

34 

196 

7 

7 

9 

9 

10 

10 

38 

35 

34 

1t4 

7 

7 

• 

t 

10 

10 

16 

It 

34 

181 

7 

7 

0 

9 

0 

11 

37 

30 

3.5 

204 

7 

5 

H 

7 

0 

8 

87 

30 

34 

184 

0 

0 

■9 

7 

10 

8 

36 

3.5 

36 

179 

8 

10 

10 

12 

0 

11 

31 

30 

32 

199 

7 

0 

10 

H 

11 

10 

85 

3.5 

84 

202 

8 

7 

10 

7 

10 

0 

88 

37 

85 

184 

0 

9 

10 

12 

10 

13 

8.5 

8.5 

84 

200 

8 

8 

0 

11 

10 

13 

33 

88 

32 

ttt 

• 

• 

It 

t 

11 

It 

31 

11 

31 

190 

9 

7 

11 

9 

11 

11 

38 

36 

34 

ISO 

• 

I 

11 

10 

11 

11 

It 

IS 

34 

189 

10 

8 

12 

n 

12 

12 

36 

34 

34 

204 

9 

7 

10 

9 

11 

10 

36 

34 

34 

181 

9 

9 

11 

12 

12 

13 

85 

84 

34 

174 

H 

7 

11 

10 

12 

10 

30 

.36 

85 

110 

• 

6 

11 

t 

11 

t 

It 

It 

34 

180 

8 

fi 

10 

7 

10 

8 

87 

86 

35 

202 

0 

0 

12 

8 

13 

9 

87 

8.5 

34 

182 

9 

8 

12 

11 

11 

11 

85 

33 

34 

202 

8 

7 

11 

10 

12 

10 

33 

32 

32 

190 

t 

7 

It 

t 

10 

t 

It 

IS 

31 

ISO 

13 

14 

16 

17 

16 

17 

30 

29 

31 


Part B.— By religions in oach division. 


Rallglan and natural division. 

Numiicr of children (both M>.\eu) 8g(>d 
under 10 |)er 100. 

Persona aged 60 and over imt 100 per- 
sona aged 15-40. 

Number of married 
females aged 15- 
40 per lOOfcmaloR, 
all marital condi- 
tions of all ages. 

f'erHouH ugvd 
15-40. 

Married femnini 
aged 1.5-40, 

1931. 

1921. 

1 1911. 

1931. 1921. 1911. 

1931. 1921. 1911. 

mtla. 

“••'nS;.. 


1981. 1921. 1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8’ 

9 

To' 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

All rallfltni 

All BtngSl 

68 

68 

78 

170 

172 

181 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

12 

36 

34 

34 

•nrdwan 

Si 

63 

•1 

14t 

lit 

197 

7 

9 

t 

It 

11 

13 

SI 

33 

33 

Pmldancy 

If 

87 

tt 

168 

ito 

179 

7 

1 

• 

11 

10 

13 

38 

34 

33 

RtliSabl 

71 

74 

78 

178 

193 

198 

7 

7 

1 

• 

10 

It 

38 

38 

34 

Oaeaa 

71 

77 

89 

17t 

183 

IN 

• 

t 

11 

It 

11 

11 

31 

38 

34 

omttagoiii 

7t 

71 

tl 

17t 

Its 

IN 

i 

t 

11 

• 

11 

t 

38 

38 

34 

Mnsllm 

All Btilftl 

76 

77 

82 

174 

179 

188 

8 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

37 

30 

36 

Burdwnii 

59 

.55 

(i5 

143 

136 

151 

7 

A 

9 

10 

11 

13 

88 

37 

36 

ProAldeiioy 

61 

68 

08 

lot 

KM) 

170 

7 

7 

9 

10 

10 

12 

36 

36 

35 

HnjNhabi 

74 

79 

8.5 

173 

182 

191 

7 

6 

9 

8 

10 

10 

37 

36 

35 

Darea 

MO 

82 

87 

ISO 

188 

196 

H 

6 

10 

9 

11 

10 

37 

36 

3b 

Chittagong 

83 

84 

91 

181 

187 

194 

8 

0 

10 

8 

11 

9 

37 

3b 

35 

Hindu 

All BtnitI 

80 

58 

82 

163 

183 

171 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

14 

34 

33 

32 

Rurdwan 

55 

r»2 

59 

149 

146 

156 

7 

9 

9 

12 

11 

14 

86 

33 

82 

l*re.Hidency 

55 

63 

67 

164 

161 

171 

8 

10 

9 

1.3 

10 

14 

33 

32 

32 

KajHhabi 

61 

06 

69 

177 

184 

194 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

S3 

S3 

84 

Dacca 

67 

66 

6b 

172 

172 

175 

11 

10 

12 

IS 

12 

1b 

33 

32 

32' 

(-blttagnng 

69 

68 

72 

170 

168 

177 

10 

H 

12 

11 

11 

11 

35 

34 

38 

Triial 

All Btiigal 

78 

77 

88 

187 

188 

201 

8 

8 

11 

8 

11 

11 

34 

33 

34 

Burdwan 

72 

70 

78 

169 

172 

185 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

14 

35 

33 

34 

Preuidency 

76 

01 

84 

197 

165 

220 

8 

8 

11 

10 

11 

10 

34 

35 

82 

Uajahahi 

87 

85 

95 

206 

203 

219 

9 

0 

11 

7 

12 

8 

83 

N 

84 

Dacca 

83 

91 

84 

181 

196 

198 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

9 

87 

87 

M 

Chittagong 

77 

60 

84 

199 

179 

198 

8 

7 

17 

11 

12 

9 

82 

81 

38 













SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


liUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. —Variation in population at certain age periods, by 
naturai divisions for each decade from 1881>i931. 

(Noth. — .\%« i are to tiu* hint liirthdny.) 


Variation iii«r rout, in poitulatlon (iiiori'UiiO ilrcronse -). 


Natural Ulvliildn. 

Period. 

1 

■ “ 1 

J 

1 


1 




All .H. 

0 10 

10 -1.6 

15 -40 

40 

00 

OU and 
over. 

1 

•J . 

.1 

1 



7 



Binial 

lHSl-ls;U 

7 8 

> 8 6 

< 11 8 

-I- 7-8 

+ 

3 1 

1 • 


1S91-1001 

7 7 

t 6 8 

. 18 1 

f 14 

+- 

• 7 

1- 1 t 


HNtl-lUll 

8 0 

- 8-3 

1 5 8 

MO 1 

H 

3 8 

10 8 


I'.UI-lll-Jl 

8 8 

1 f 

8 3 

1-8 3 

■f 

18 

- 8 8 


lU2l-?93l 

- 7 3 

. 88 

» 10 7 

i- 8-9 

( 

3 8 

14 8 

Went Bengal 


1 0 

J 

> 0 0 

‘ 1 0 

1 

6 1 

1 -1 


l•(9l•I0Ot 

7 2 

‘ .6 1 

‘ 13 1 

1 0 -3 

1 

8 -1 



IIHII-IOII 

. 2 8 

« 1 1 

> 2-3 

f 0 2 


1 -9 

1 u b 


1UI11921 

4 0 

114 

- DO 

* i)-3 


7 2 

17-1 


1021-1031 

• 7 1 

1 13 9 

1- 0 0 

1 SI 

( 

0 0 

16 9 

Central Bengal 


3 !) 

I t -3 

t 7 0 

I .*• ■* 

i 

1 7 

3 -2 


iHOI-HHil 

* 6 1 

» 1 -0 

1 1 1 -8 

1 \\ 0 

1- 

7-2 

0 4 


IIMH-IOII 

. • 1 

f 4 8 

> 3 0 

+ 0 3 


1 -7 

3-9 


10IM021 

1 1) 4 

- .. -3 

1 4 0 

i 2-S 

-f 

1 9 

- 8-1 


102M03L 

* 0 .8 

1 11 1 

1 S-I 

t 8-1 

1 

14 

- 17 -9 

North Bengal 

IH.’<I-1H01 

‘ ‘ 1 

1 6 0 

1 2-D 

i 7-3 

_ 

1 -0 

- 8 0 


IHUt-llMIl 

♦ 6-7 

-( 0-3 

• II s 

'■ .6 

1 

1 -4 

6-4 


1901-191] 

* .S O 

1 10 -I 

i 4 9 

8(> 

f 

5-7 

1 2-1 


1911-1021 

‘ 1 9 

I s 

» 0 •> 

1 4 D 

i 

1 3 

- 7 2 


1021-1931 

' 2 9 

; 0 1 

1 14 0 

i 6 2 


1 -6 

- IH 0 

East Bengal 

, 1881-1891 

1 1 4 6 

t 10 

I 21 t 

f 16 1 

F 

7 (I 

1- 4 '4 


lHOl-1901 

1 10 8 

ell 0 

1 10-7 

11-8 

3 

0 2 

I 2 0 


ItHll-lOll 

• 12 4 

+ 113 

I 0 -0 

I 11-0 

\ 

9 7 

F 3 0 


1011-1021 

^ 8-3 

* .6 0 

+ 13 0 

I- 10 1 

1 

9 1 

1 2 0 


1921-1931 

t 10 1 

+ 10 -8 

f 13 7 

i 12 1 

1 

0 1 

12 .6 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.- Estimated population in thousands, Bengal, 
British Territory and administrative divisions, on the 1st January in each 
year 1921 to 1930 by sexes. 

(Note. — T he imiuilation of t.h<' niit(<ii;oiii{ Hill 'I'nio.'H (h not iiiehnlini.) 


RKNCUh. 


I Ihirdwan iMvl- 

Pn-**hh ii«-y 

|{H)Hhiihl 

I l.'ieea 

1 sloii. 

HhiHiuii. 

DiiKinn. 

Dhlsloii. 


ChiltiiKoriK 

DiviMinn. 


Popuiution (in tliousaiui'') nrordi'd ul liir crtitiin of 1021 


Male 

Kcmalo 


24.0B7 I 
tMM 4 


Male 4,100 <8 Male 1,080 6 
Kuiiialc 3,040 I Female 4.371 0 


Male 

FeinaU 


8,371 4 Male 8,873 0 Male 8,011-7 
4,074 3 I'emole 0,803 7 Female 1,004 •• 


PopnlatioD (ill UiunaandM) rceordeil at Ihc reimuH of 1031 


Male 

Female 


88,087-4 Male 4,488-0 Male 8,478 4 Male 8,840-4 
83,073 7 Female 4,104-3 Female 4,038 0 Female 0,110-0 


Male 

Female 


7,188-4 Male 3,387-3 
0,741-7 Female 3,U0>I 


Puriblatiou (in thoiiHauda) on Uie lat January of eat h yenrealeiilated ut tt unironn annual rate 
of liieri-a.nc ; 

Male. I Femal e. | Male, j F(?ntato.{ Mak. jFemah*. | Mule. [Female. | Male, | Femalc.j ,Ma|e. | Female. 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1025 
1920 
1927 
192» 
1920 
1930 


2 

84.043 -0 
84.810 -0 
84,307 -7 
84,877 0 

84.708 -3 
84,948 -0 
88,133 -8 
88,310 0 
88,800 -0 

88.708 -0 


89,480 -1 

88.400 -0 
88,744 -0 
88,080 8 
83,030 8 
83,104 -7 
83,334-0 

83.401 -3 
83.037 -0 
83,701 -3 


4 103 0 
4.135-5 
4,170 0 
4,203 5 
4,237 -4 
4,271 -3 
4,300 9 
4, .340 -5 
4,376 4 
4,410 -9 


AvarafC 1911-30 84,801-8 83,110-3 4.800 1 


3,964 -9 
3,077 -7 
4,000 4 
4,023 7 
4,040 -8 
4,070 .3 
4,003 -9 
4,117-7 
4.141 -6 
4,165 -7 
4,080-3 


6 OHO -6 
5,117 -.5 
6,1.53-1 
6,191 H 
6,230 -8 
6,209-1 
-4 

.5.348 -0 
6,887 -9 
6,428-5 

■ .m 


I :in4 -.5 
4,:i-‘U 7 
4,414 9 
4.140-0 
4,400 -4 

4,402 H 
4,610-1 
4,545 -8 
4,673 1 
4.00Q 1 
4,400 7 


-0 

5;404 -4 
6.410 -7 
6,435 -1 
6.4M) -0 
6,400 3 
6,482 -4 
6,40H '2 
5,614-3 
5,5:H1 -5 
8,480 1 


4.003 -4 
6.006 -3 
6,017 2 
6,020 -.’I 
6,041 4 
6,(»:i;i -7 
.5,000-1 
5,078 -7 
6,000 9 
5,103 -8 

8,oa 0 


10 

0,663 0 
0.000 9 
0,(100 0 
0,714 7 
0,770 9 
0,K20 0 
0,882 -7 
0,930 -4 
0,900 -0 
7,0.54 -0 
0,000 0 


II 

0.216 I 
0,292 -2 
0,389 -9 
fl,3H7 2 
0,436 -4 
6,;84I 
0..53:i 0 
0,682 -0 
0,082 -3 
6,0R2 -5 
0,401 4* 


2,917 0 
2,066 6 
2,994 (1 
3,032 H 
3,072 -3 

3,112 3 
3.162-8 
3,103-8 
8,236 -4 
3.277 -5 
3,004-4 


13 

2,900 -2 
2,980 -U 
2,972 -2 
3,009 0 
3,040 2 
3,083 -8 
3.121 -9 
3,100 -6 
8,199-7 
3,239 2 
3,000-0 


Year. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Population (In thoiuande) on the let January of each year calculated from the returna of vital ocrurreneea 
Male. I Fomalc.| Male. | Fewale.| Male, j Female.| Male. | rcmale.| Male. | Fcmalo.| iUle. | Female. 

g g j I Q 7 « 9 


14,070 3 
I4.0U-0 
14,008 I 
14,160 4 
84,ttt'0 
t4,3U I 
14,301 I 
04,441-1 

04,041-3 

04,003 0 03,101 


00,471 0 
00,437 I 
00,600-0 
01,013 0 
00.717 1 
00,033-1 
00,IN-3 
00,040-3 




4,113 1 
4,U80-4 
4,104 9 
4,128-8 
4,140 -U 
4,173 4 
4,198-0 
4,208-7 
4,280 5 
4,27D-5 


3,000 5 
3,942 I 
8,958-1 
3,983 *5 
3,907 -H 
4,029 -0 
4,051 -3 
4,057 -8 
4,076 -2 
4,111 '1 


5,106-1 
5,080 -0 
6,083 -3 
5,103 -0 

5.100 -4 

5,116 -8 

5.101 -9 
6,088 -0 
6,098 0 
5,110 -0 


4,384 -3 
4,358 -6 
4,308 6 
4,805 6 
4.410 0 
4,424 -8 
4,413 -8 
4,401 -8 
4,418-1 
4,423 1 


5,304 -0 
6,347 -7 
5,317-3 
6,347 -3 
5,330 -9 
5, .348 -8 
5,342 -2 
5,301 -5 
6,377 -3 
5,301 -3 


4,907 0 
4,000 7 
4.075 -0 
4,982 -0 
4,000 0 

5.010 -1 

5.011 -0 
5,031 -3 
5,044 3 
5,063 -0 


0,669 -0 
U.5H0 -2 
0,509 -L 
0,032 -0 
0.005 7 
0,096 8 
0,727 -3 
6.752 -0 
0,788 8 
0,838 0 


11 

0.269 2 
0,254 1 
0.278 0 
0.310 -9 
0,358-1 
0,301 -4 
0,424-1 
0,443 .6 
0.470 7 
0.509 0 


12 

2.010 9 
2,928 L 
2,930 9 
2,040 -8 
2,971) H 
2,901 -0 
3,016-7 
3,03(1 0 
3,060 3 
3.082 0 


13 

2,K09 6 
2.910 3 
2.018 8 
2,936 -3 
2,0.69 '5 
2,977 0 
2.997 -0 
3,006 9 
3,019 6 
3,011 6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Annual reported births and birth rates by sexes 
in each administrative division, 1921-1830. 


(i) Actuai births. 




1 Divisions. 

Venr. 

liiinlwan. | I’rcsidency. j 

1 Jiajshahi. | 

1 Darea. | 

1 *('hittuKong. 


[ Mall*, j Im'IiwiIp. 

Af.ihi. 1 t'om;ilo.| j Female. 

1 Male. 1 Female. 

j Male, j Feiiinle. 

1 Mule. 1 Female. 


1 

2 

:i 

1 

ft 

0 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Annual averagt 1921-30 

9tt,S49 

635,698 

124,757 

119.961 

139.039 

197,949 

199.119 

149,139 

192,113 

197,473 

99,789 

74,999 

1021 

974,791 

929.210 


ioi<,:ii7 

132.190 

122,237 

10.5 ,000 

1.50,70(5 

1 78,1508 

101.M.5 

K|.«’>14 

74,135 

1022 

694,499 

911,145 

121.171 

1 

UIKIIO.*! 

12K.047 

150.372 

140,102 

170.8‘j.8 

102.030 

72.703 

05.310 

I92:i 

723,508 

699,903 

127,' . :* 

110,412 

1 10,450 

1 37.04 H 

1(0<.U40 

lfi7,037 

io:>.8( 0 

180,044 

82.20:1 

74,M’i2 

1024 

710,933 

959,181 


112.«7» 

1 : 59 , 3:10 

12H.714 

JC:5.207 

1.51,721 

2(iO,UO 

1 8 . 5 . 4:10 

.88,574 

80.0:i7 

1025 

717,330 

659,707 

1 : 1 : 1 . 4V7 

124,770 


13f<.2UU 

174,7N5 

102,701 

1 78.24 ri 

101.700 

80,304 

72,228 

102(1 

993,989 

912,792 

1 : 52.012 

124,003 

120..'»23 

110,500 

14.5,riS4 

135,51.2 

171,755 

1.57,374 

83,814 

7 . 5.201 

1027 

970,251 

910,912 

IIH.IIH 

lOft.M.’l 

12M,.*)04 

1 IN, 270 

100,050 

l;>7,Sfl3 

1 77.000 

101,080 

78.010 

00.071 

102H 

717,689 

958,094 

1 2(i.22r. 

117,400 

14:1,520 

132,07:1 

108.406 

155,801 

102,341 

174,725 

87,028 

77.000 

1020 

709,148 

982.133 

in, 474 

120,714 

147,043 

l.%,807 

15:«,811 

141,800 

184, 4(41 

l(;8,:il4 

88.757 

7».4:is 

10:10 

943,895 

594.049 

117,2r>7 

100.025 

120.210 

117,794 

140,085 

130,884 

171,002 

158,301 

84,822 

77.1-12 


* Kxclud Ifig tiio Chittagong 11 ill Tracts. 


(ii) Birth rates (number of births per 1,000 of the same sex). 

A.— Calculated! on the population at the coniut of 1921. 



*Bcngal. 

1 Divisions. 

Year. 

Ilunlwan. 

I’reslilencj'. 

KfljKlinhl. 

1 (ac’ra. 

*(iiittaK(>ng. 


Male. 1 Female. 

Male. 1 Female. 

Male. 1 Female. 

M.Tle. 1 Female 

Male, j Fei.'iale. 

M.iie. j Female. 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

0 7 

8 9 

10 11 

12 i;i 


nnual averata 1991-30 29-7 

29 3 . 

39 4 

to 9 

27 3 

29 2 

29-7 

29 9 

27 9 

29 9 

29 3 

26 7 

1021 

290 

27 9 

28-4 

27 4 

20-0 

280 

30-8 

31-4 

27 2 

20 4 

27 9 

25-5 

1922 

27'9 

27 2 

:io:i 

20'3 

27-0 

20-3 

27-0 

281 

27 (» 

2.> 0 

24 0 

22 -.5 

1923 

30'1 

29 9 

31 0 

:iu-2 

29 4 

:41-5 

31-3 

31-0 

20-8 

28-.8 

28] 

2.5 8 

1024 

899 

29 3 

29 2 

28-6 

27 4 

29 5 

:ui-3 

30-4 

30-5 

20 0 

:io-3 

27-8 

1020 

89-9 

29 4 

32-0 

310 

20 0 

31-7 

32 4 

32-6 

27-2 

25-8 

27 5 

21-0 

1920 

27 9 

273 

:i2-4 

:Ufl 

2.5 5 

27-4 

27 0 

271 

20-2 

2.5 -2 

28- 7 

25-9 

1027 

t7'9 

27 8 

28 ‘il 

270 

25 * 3 

27- 1 

31-5 

81*6 

27 I 

2.5 0 

20-7 

24 0 

1928 

19 1 

to 3 

:«)H 

20'8 

28-2 

:io 2 

31-3 

31*2 

20-3 

27'9 

20 8 

20 8 

1929 

299 

290 

32 8 

321 

29 0 

311 

28-6 

28>4 

28 1 

20*9 

:(0 4 

27-3 

1030 

tO'l 

19 4 

28-0 

27 ■« 

26-4 

27 0 

20 1 

26-2 

20-2 

25-3 

20 U 

20-0 


B.>-Calculatod on tho ottimatod population on lit January of oach yoar computed on the attump- 
tion that tho population changed at a regular rate from one ceniui to the next. 



* Bengal. 

Divisions. 

Year. 

Biinlwan. 



Dacca. 

_ 1 



hlale. j Female. 

Male. 1 Female. 


1 Male. 






1 

2 3 

4 5 

0 7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


nnnal averaga 1121-30 97 - T 

27-5 

29-3 

28 9 

29-9 

29 B 

19-3 

tt-l 

29 9 

25 9 

19-7 

24-3 

1021 

28-1 

27-9 

28-3 

27-4 

26 0 

28-0 

30-8 

31-4 

27-3 

26-4 

28-0 

25-6 

1922 

27 6 

97-1 

30 1 

29 0 

27-4 

29-2 

278 

28-0 

26-8 

25-7 

24-0 

22-2 

1923 

29 7 

89-9 

30 -.5 

29 9 

81-5 

20-0 

31-1 

31-6 

20 4 

28-4 

27-6 

25-2 

1924 

29 9 

29 9 

28-5 

28 0 

260 

20-0 

30-0 

30-2 

20-8 

20-0 

29-2 

26-8 

1925 

20-0 

29-9 

31 -.5 

30-8 

28-8 

31 0 

32-1 

82-8 

26-3 

25-1 

20-1 

23-7 

1026 

29 9 

29 4 

311 

30-7 

24-6 

26-6 

20-0 

26-8 

25-2 

24-3 

20-0 

24-4 

1027 

29-7 

29 4 

27-0 

26 '6 

24-2 

26-2 

30-0 

31-2 

25 0 

24-8 

24 8 

22-3 

1028 

28-3 

29 0 

29- 1 

28-5 

26-8 

29-1 

30-6 

30-7 

27-7 

26-0 

27-3 

24-0 

1020 

27 9 

270 

;mi-7 

30 6 

27-4 

20-7 

270 

27-0 

26-4 

25-4 

27-4 

24-8 

1930 

18 1 

to 0 

20 0 

26-4 

23-8 

25-0 

25-4 

25 6 

24 4 

23-7 

25-9 

23-8 


*Kxrluc]ing the Chittagong Bill Tracts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Annual reported deaths and death rates by sexes 
in each administrative division, 1921 >1930. 

(i) Actual deaths. 


Year . 


• Konsal. 


Pr('si(Iriii'> . 




Male. I Friiuilr.| Mali*. Fetiiali* .Muir. | Fi-niiilr.j j F('iii.ili' j Mali' 


l-'l IllilltV 


*rliif(aifiiii|i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

fo 

6 


H 

9 

■ 10 

i“: ' 

12 

13 

Annual iviragt 1121-30 

SIS, 348 

580,840 

108,891 

100,155 

138.900 

193,038 

158.787 

140.SS7 

153,458 

138,518 

89,313 

51,878 

ll»2l 

735,038 

007.308 

uo.oid 

13n.2:i5 

H‘.V-70 


177.707 

hVI.92l 

l.sO.TM 

H.<»,924 

Ii2.'‘9.h 

:i.'-,29o 

1922 

SS4.SS8 

540,047 


U9,30.'i 

137.0ii, 

1 IV .907 

i.'»o.7:.2 

l;<:,:i6l 

5:»7.'.Hil 

137. .'.24 

('.'I 

62,790 

1923 

S20.e31 

588.150 

103,107 

04.1;rtS 

12^.92:» 

nu.Ti.s 


i:io..s99 

1i.J,2‘‘N 

ni.sii-. 

r.6.:.2i 


1024 

847,403 

585.041 

1U8,21H» 

9H.403 


n3.:iM2 

170,667 

1 i:i.3Mi 


U 1,2)1 


;.6.I2:* 

1925 

814,738 

543,737 

100,105 

92,670 

1 40,09.1 

124 916 


1:3,612 

i 1-.I76 

I2s,:i93 

III) l.'il 

.'Il.l !*• 

192n 

803,801 

847,505 

10h,2.*U) 

10.1.54.5 

143.1M10 

130, 1)66 

i:.2.i:'3 

i3i,o:i4 

1 iO.Mi'.i 

124 6;h 

.'i9.0<i0 

.'i.'i.292 

1927 

014.188 

574,885 

in5..'*tM» 

102.350 

142,434 

130 222 

1 .50.300 

13**.i;;^ 

1 

1 12.6:'.s 

•i3.7:i2 

61.337 

192.S 

813,384 

578,881 

lOt.HOS 

100,07.5 

133.491 

12o!79.“ 

1.52.661 

142,949 

l.’iO.I.M 

117.173 

ii6.720 

94.:l26 

1929 

580,834 

533,480 

94,374 

1HI.7M1 

134, .SI 7 

12.5.T77 

139..*'2» 

i:i:».OM) 

l3ri.2O0 

129.396 

.56.:i24 

.54.393 

1030 

538, too 

504.088 

93,231 

h9,K37 

125.613 

lll,r.29 

139.042 

i:i0.r,9 

12*',IO.’i 

119.112 

:>.S.230 

51.339 


*Kxi‘luilltig the rhittuKona Hill Tri.ets. 


(ii) Death rates (number of deaths per 1 ,000 ot the same sex). 


A.— Galculattd on tho population at tho ctniui ot 1921. 



* Bengal. 

l>l\ IsiollB. 

Yejir. 

Burilwan. 

PmeiUeiiey. 

1l.T]Kh:iht. 

1)111*011. 

*('hitriiKi>6g. 



Male. jFetnalp. 

Male. |Foinalo. 

Male. jl’ViDiilo. 

MrIo. 1 I'oiiialo 

Mall*. |l'Viiiiilc. 

1 

2 J 

4 5 

6 7 

b 9 

10 11 

12 13 


Annnal avaraga 1881-30 

18 7 

85 0 

88 0 

88*3 

27 8 

88 3 

80 t 

88 3 

13 3 

28 1 

21 3 

10 0 

1921 

30 8 

88 7 

:i4i 

33 0 

3:t 1 

3;i 9 

33-0 

32 0 

VS 1 

27 2 

21 5 

vro-l 

1922 

80 I 

84 4 

26*5 

25-1 

27 0 

27 1) 

2 .S 0 

26 :) 

21 1 

'/M 0 

23 9 

*21 6 

1923 

80*8 

84*7 

2.5-2 

23 0 

25*4 

2.5 4 

31 3 

30 2 

21 s 

2 *' • 7 

2' 7 

:!ol 

1024 

88 1 

24 7 

26 i 

24 9 

26 0 

26*0 

31 7 

’IX 7 

‘i.-| .5 

23 1 

22 1 

It) 4 

1925 

88 5 

84 8 

21 4 

23 5 

27 ' 7 

2H 0 

30 7 

*J.*» *< 

22 • 6 

•2') ."i 

20 6 

is-6 

1926 

86 1 

84 4 

26 4 

26 2 

2.*' -3 

2ft .S 

2s *2 

26*9 

214 

19 9 

20 *2 

19 0 

1927 

85 8 

SB 8 

2r»-i 

25 0 

2b 0 

2ft s 

n 9 

27 ’6 

*.’3 3 

V'2 s 

21 .*1 

21 1 

192H 

85 5 

88 8 

25 5 

2.'» 3 

28*:{ 

27*7 

•2h*3 

*_’s 6 

V 1 s 

•23 • 6 

22 S 

22- 1 

1020 

S3 3 

83 7 

23-0 

23-0 

2rt*;i 

2.S .s 

26 0 

26 • 7 

20 6 

20 7 

19 .1 

1X7 

1030 

88*4 

88*8 

22-7 

22 b 

24*7 

20 3 

25 -a 

26-1 

:» 5 

19 0 

lb 2 

17 7 


B.— Calculated on tho estimated population on let January of each year computed on the aiiump' 
tion that the population changed at a regular rate from one census to the next. 


Year. 

*Bcugttl. 

Burdwan. j 

j Frwilflrwy. | 

l))Vihii»)H. 

Itajhliahi. 

1 l).-i<t.*i. 

*t:hiltaurinf(. 


Male. 1 Femalf*. 

1 Male. 

1 Female. 

Male. 

l’Vinali*.| 

Male, j IVimilc*. 

Mali*. 

1 Kriiiali*. 

.Mall*. [FoiiiuIc. 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

b 9 

JO 

11 

12 13 


Ananal a vtrtgt 1081-30 84*0 

1021 300 

84 3 

SO 7 

81 1 

:i4-l 

14*7 

»2-9 

SO 8 

33-1 

87 8 

:(3 ft 

18 7 

:i3 0 

17 1 

32 2 

81 8 

2b 5 

81 8 

27 2 

80 1 

.:i 6 

10 8 

20 1 

1022 

80*0 

14 3 

26-3 

25*0 

26 -b 

26 0 

27 0 

26 2 

23-9 

21 0 

23-7 

21 4 

1023 

88 0 

94 t 

24*7 

2»'6 

25*0 

25-1 

III 2 

:«) ■ 1 

21 1 

22 1 

22 2 

lft-7 

1024 

80 3 

24 3 

25 * b 

24*.') 

26-4 

2.*) • ft 

31 -4 

2*'' ft 

24 ft 

22 6 

;• 1 ■ 3 
10*6 

Ib-b 

1925 

84 0 

83 8 

23*6 

22 0 

20 9 

2H0 

30-4 

zx 

219 

20 ft 

17 M 

1926 

14 8 

83 0 

2.5-3 

•2.'i-4 

27 3 

20-0 

27 8 

26 6 

20 .5 

10 2 

10 0 

17 0 

1927 

84 8 

84 0 

24-. 5 

25 0 

26 b 

2.b-M 

27 4 

27 3 

22 2 

21 M 

20 2 

10 6 

1028 

84 8 

84 0 

24-1 

24*2 

25 0 

26 6 

27 M 

2 b 2 

22 5 

22 1 

20 0 

20 3 

1020 

88 0 

88 0 

21-6 

21 9 

25 0 

27 -.5 

2.5 4 

26 1 

10 3 

10 5 

17*5 

17 0 

1030 

11 0 

81 8 

21 1 

21 6 

23 1 

24 0 

2.5 1 

25 5 

IH 2 

17 K 

16 2 

15*0 


•Kxcluaing tho Chittagong 11 ill Tracts. 
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CHAPTER IV — ^AGB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Annual diatli rata by sax and aga-groups, 1921-1930. 

Part A.— DmUm rapartad par 1,000 at Uia lama tax and aga liviag at tha aanam at 1021. 

(XOTE.— itatcR for tha aga group * under 1 yaar •* are calculated on the number of birtha recorded In that year.) 


Agn laitt 
birthday. 


Average of 
deeadn. 


Main. I male. Ml 



2e t24 -7 iB -8 24 -2 


24 -4 25 B : 


0-1 

.. 1I10 

110-3 

211 4 

200 5 

104 H 180 -• 187 -2 

170-5 101-4 

170-4 

185 *7 170 -4 202 -7 100 -4 182 -0 17.4 -7 

183 -2 

1 ■ 5 

.. 30 2 

32 0 

40 4 

;{() -9 

33 -U 

29 -9 

3.5 5 

32 3 

34 -2 

30-2 

35 -8 

32 -5 

36-5 

32-0 

38-3 

34 -0 

37 -1 

!i 10 

.. 13 3 

11 0 

17 0 

1 1 s 

14 0 

11-7 

14-7 

12-4 

14 -2 

11-7 

13-7 

11 -7 

12-8 

11-0 

13-5 

11-0 

12 -6 

10 -i .-i 

. . 10 0 

• 7 

12 -0 

11 0 

10 -9 

10 3 

11-4 

10 ‘3 

12-0 

10 -5 

10 -0 

0-7 

9 -6 

0-4 

9-7 

10 -1 

9-3 

15 -,'0 

.. 13 9 

10 0 

17 3 

20-0 

14 9 

10-7 

15-2 

lU-0 

16-0 

17-5 

14 -2 

16-1 

IS -0 

15-9 

13 7 

17 6 

13-1 

20 - m 

. 15-1 

19 1 

19 t 

21 0 

15 8 

17-8 

15-5 

17-4 

16-8 

18-4 

15-1 

16-8 

14-3 

17-0 

15-1 

10 -2 

14 -0 

:to -10 

.. 17 0 

IB -7 

22 7 

23-2 

18 -8 

18-8 

18-0 

17-8 

10-3 

18-7 

17-6 

17-4 

17-0 

178 

17 -9 

10 -0 

18 -1 

40 - AO 

.. 13 1 

10 • 

28 -8 

20 -6 

23 -8 

21-1 

22 0 

20-1 

24-1 

20-5 

22 -2 

19-2 

21 -7 

10-7 

22-0 

21 >0 

23 -2 

50 00 

.. 31 9 

31 -3 

4:1 -8 

30-7 

30-1 

31 -3 

85 -2 

80-5 

86-8 

30-0 

34-1 

28-7 

34-1 

30-0 

35-9 

31 -9 

36-2 

OU itiid over 72 -7 

91 9 

84 -0 

71-8 

71 -1 

50-6 

69-7 

57 -5 

72 -7 

57-4 

71 -1 

50-1 

72 -0 

02-1 

75 -9 

05 '2 

72-7 


•6 23 *3 23 -7 22 -4 22-5 


2 6 185-0 174-3 

3-4 35 .5 32-4 
12 10-8 0-7 

3 8 7-4 8-0 

fA 10 0 Ui’l 

9-7 12-4 17-1 
9-0 15-0 17-8 
I -7 20 -0 19 -5 


f4 -3 102 -0 181 -2 
12-4 34-5 SI -2 
0-7 10-2 9-2 

8-0 7-0 7-6 

5-1 10 -a 18-6 

[7-1 110 15-6 
17 8 14 0 16-2 


83 -5 20 -0 
00-0 01 -3 


20-6 19 0 
88-5 20-0 


Part B.— Daatha rapartad par 1,000 at tha lama tax and aga atUmatad ta ba living an tha Itt January at aaeh yaar 
upan tha anumptlan that tha papulaUan ehangad at a unltarm annual rata. 


Age lAht 

Averngf- of 
decode. 

1921. 

1022. 

iilitlulay. 


Mule. 

Ffl- 
malt . 

M»lc. 

Fc- 

inalo. 
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MIB8IDIARY TABLE XI.— Annual deaths and death rates from selected causes by sex 

1921-1930. 


Part A. - Actual number of doathc roported. 


Cauae 

of 


Artual nnmhor of donihe rofiorteil. 


||||||||||||R 

Durdwan. 

Prestdeney. 

KnjBhahi. 

Diicea. 


BSSBEBDBI 

Male. 1 Female. 

Male. 1 Female. 


.Male. 1 I'eiiiHle. 

Male 1 Koiimle. 


I 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1» 

14 

4,903 

4,583 

10,029 

9,394 

6,721 

5,437 

12,297 

11,262 

4,178 

3,029 

6,031 

6,484 , 

. 10,202 

7,902 

7,490 

7,802 

16,978 

)5.TI1 

1 ,692 

1.632 

.8,46(1 

2,061 

7,710 

6.082 

2,0.M 

1,798 

9,180 

r.i'oi 

.5,4:10 

6,077 

1.812 

1.634 

4,872 

3,706 

4,048 

.3,699 

9.223 

T.OiC* 

2.:i45 

2.OK0 

ri,(l20 

4.721 

6.HI3 

4.571 

4,9i n 

4,6.'>:i 

7,»f.l 

(i.676 

2.:(78 

2.236 

2.146 

1,829 

4,102 

.3.419 

8..334 

2,086 

.5.121 

4.718 

3,299 

3,202 

4.348 

4,109 

10.6.5I 

O..S44 

4,627 

4.2.''.8 

8,4. ’i7 

7..SI.S 

L»,875 

2.526 

.'1,68.5 

tt.mi 

17.167 

14.43.5 

9.860 

9,;i28 

21.311 

10.M9 

7.799 

7,5:10 

9.668 

0.527 

17,682 

15.22i> 

10,622 


21,211 

22.268 

8,388 

7,961 

5,817 

5,721 

14,374 

12.691 

6,420 

6,136 

10,963 

10,117 

4,150 

4.101 

4,159 

4.240 

7,700 

0.411 

3,761 

3, .M2 

10.073 


3.116 

2.850 


Annual avfragf 1921-30 37,027 33,903 

1921 * .. 4t,3N 31.184 

1922 . . 17.830 83,888 

192:i . . 87,300 18.103 

1924 . . 88,017 81,887 

1925 18.008 10.874 

1926 . . 38,001 80,148 

1927 01,788 80,040 

1928 70,801 08,084 

1929 41.014 30,001 

1930 88,808 88,184 

Annual aYOragt 1921-30 440,501 402,939 98,149 86,880 98,259 80,897 133,209 118,828 108,365 93,622 48,520 42,914 


t 


I 


I 


1021 


667,979 

112,399 

99.72:1 

05,897 

117,831 

107,005 

154,791 

139,467 

134,32.i 

1 22, .3 72 

.M.:u>9 

47,58.8 

1022 


499.979 

419,999 

7:1.712 

70,084 

9(1.878 

8u,ir>o 

13.5, 0.50 

116,486 

111,896 

18»,48i» 

.5.5,14:1 

49, 389 

1023 


961,396 

419,499 

70,092 

66,66(1 

86.65.3 

75.8.31 

150,732 

1.34,511 

1 20.5.53 

101,661 

5:1..3I5 

46.781 

1924 


491,211 

421,129 

72,448 

68,265 

92.294 

77,235 

151,027 

125,44.5 

124,052 

105,791 

5I.4(.| 

44,387 

1925 



411,299 

65,206 

62,861 

94.064 

86,045 

146,482 

126,458 

110,847 

9 : ,(MI2 

46.284 

4l,:i19 

1926 


419,tM 

393,079 

08,229 

08.102 

UO.149 

82.922 

129,866 

11:1, .892 

06.775 

86,1)12 

44,677 

42,090 

1027 


996.116 

393,991 

65,219 

06,180 

82,247 

77,928 

119,7(H) 

109,466 

94,191 

8**,:(7ri 

4:1,695 

41. Will 

1028 


314.911 

397,979 

60.S37 

60,924 

74.024 

09.899 

119,091 

111,049 

87,215 

82,700 

43,628 

42,50(1 

1920 



391,997 

ti2..'i54 

64,218 

77.872 

76,480 

111,457 

106, (Hll 

80.679 

77,54.5 

:19,022 

37.6.53 

1930 


390, 491 

344,903 

53,895 

66,643 

76.576 

73,112 

113,239 

106,481 

80,081 

74,678 

:i6,U72 

35,480 

nual mragB 1921-30 

9,724 

9,931 

2,094 

1,922 

2,111 

1,903 

2,120 

1,939 

2,439 

2,219 

1,000 

262 

1021 


MT7 

3.990 

478 

423 

882 

82U 

047 

755 

1,704 

1.294 

466 

:l8M 

1922 


4,297 

?•!!! 

007 

817 

046 

667 

097 

739 

1.120 

944 

5.58 

520 

1023 


1.399 

1.H9 

»69 

• 205 

.373 

291 

388 

206 

714 

016 

474 

400 

1924 


1,9U 

1,939 

.626 

493 

840 

020 

585 

526 

693 

576 

lirn 

424 

1926 


9,399 

9,910 

3,402 

3,036 

3.865 

3,166 

827 

737 

836 

681 

4.56 

427. 

1926 


13.219 

11,333 

4,088 

3,050 

3.6.36 

3,316 

3,790 

3,606 

1,110 

988 

.591 

564 

1927 


22,913 

20,901 

5.619 

5.370 

ri,:ioo 

5.042 

6.434 

6,972 

:i.229 

2.779 

l,:i92 

1,338 

1928 


32,397 

21,201 

3.204 

3.152 

2,918 

2.882 

6.383 

5,1:14 

7,284 

6,701 

3,568 

3.s:i2 

1929 


10.319 


661 

646 

l.(N)3 

906 

1,400 

1.‘270 

5,726 

6.572 

1,603 

l.OIH 

1930 


9.971 

i.iM 

1,203 

1,029 

1,627 

1.420 

442 

447 

2.079 

1.984 

522 

506 

anil a«iri|9 1921-30 

27 

9 

2 

0 

4 24 

7 

0 

2 0-1. 1 

1 


. . 

1021 


if 

U 

14 

4 

31 

8 

1 

1 





1922 



fi 

6 


103 

42 







1923 


99 

39 

1 


69 

18 



’9 

ii 



1024 


31 

4 

2 


29 

4 







1926 

19M 


i 

1 



8 

1 







1927 


1 




1 








1026 


9 


i 


4 


’i 






1929 














1930 















Annual afcraft 1921-30 


13,030 4,459 4,250 3,439 


1921 

1928 

1928 

1924 

1925 
1920 

,1927 

'1920 

1929 

1930 


Annum a««rfifi 1921-30 21,948 


1921 

1922 
1023 

1924 

1925 
1924 

1927 

1928 

1929 
19210 


18,383 

10.178 

10,8 N 

10,717 

17,188 

18,018 

80,318 

80,808 

31,001 

34,787 


11,883 

10,707 

0,840 

10,103 

10,130 

11,037 

13.080 

18.080 

17,404 

10,403 

13,455 

18,004 


:i,»30 

4,346 

3,762 

3,HK1 

з, 419 

и. 7«:i 
4.446 
4,777 
5,.324 
6,496 


6.020 

8,0H2 

3,626 

3,661 

3,219 

3,724 

4,362 

4,7.32 

6,142 

6,248 


3, .606 
2,946 
2,M47 
2,H46 
2,970 
3.606 
.3,831 
3.634 
4,123 
4,161 


8,838 3,843 8,383 


10,080 

0,012 

10,007 

11,701 

12,800 

10,740 

10,000 

21,310 


6,066 

4, h:i3 
4,862 
4.727 
1, 870 

5, U78 
6,857 
8,830 

10,817 

10,662 


4,048 

2,686 

2.600 

2,635 

2,647 

2,906 

3,387 

6,110 

6.2P8 

6,126 


Annum lYOnfi 1891-30 1,311 MSO 937 997 


i 


1021 

1022 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1920 

1027 

1928 

1929 
1980 


1.1N 

1,319 

1,340 

1.378 

1,331 

1,313 

1,282 

1,347 

1,187 

1,110 


Annul tYonio 1991-39 


1921 

1922 
1928 
1924 

1926 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 
1910 


1,919 

1,181 

1,889 

1,917 

1,992 

1,914 

1,879 

1,843 

1,813 

1,117 

4,431 

1,919 

2497 

1,108 

1,872 

Ml! 


7,120 

0,779 

0,019 


233 
228 

203 
243 
223 
267 
246 

204 
232 

234 


242 

290 

238 

264 

SOO 

289 

S08 

335 

209 

306 

797 

263 

645 

168 

260 

420 

671 

727 

1,431 

1,664 

1,622 


0,160 

8,800 

7,742 

8,051 

8,629 

0,554 

0,478 

10,312 

11,408 

11,288 

471 


469 

476 

490 

472 

483 

492 

460 


3, MS 

1,770 

1.4M 

3,760 

3,137 

1,420 

1,170 

2,657 

1,242 

1,042 

2,H0:i 

2.260 

726 

678 

2,018 

1,140 

063 

3.024 

2, .371 

1,163 

843 

2,312 

1,363 

1,167 

2,671 

2,113 

1,038 

741 

2,460 

1,.510 

1,222 

2,867 

2,1 :i9 

1,088 

891 

2,005 

1 ,.3:12 

1,050 

2,830 

2,:i67 

1,149 

896 

8,341 

1,293 

086 

3.240 

2.663 

1,310 

1.133 

3,678 

1,400 

1,082 

4,1.54 

3,624 

1,671 

1,420 

3.422 

1,984 

1,506 

6,226 

4,706 

1,843 

1,.591 

3,719 

3,078 

2,419 

6,:t6a 

4,669 

1,784 

1,646 

3,944 

3,346 

2,050 

5,357 

4,581 

2,626 

2,001 

6,029 

2,9M 

1,S73 

2,496 

i,3n 

062 

033 

0,067 

2,331 

1,018 

1,747 

1,114 

183 

142 

6,500 

l.(U)4 

1,084 

1,31:1 

681 

216 

146 

4,040 

1,443 

852 

J,H79 

058 

1,170 

1.009 

6,129 

1,067 

973 

1,645 

827 

037 

468 

6,231 

1,681 

940 

1,538 

794 

740 

466 

6,373 

1,729 

996 

1.604 

784 

803 

014 

6,218 

1,966 

1,174 

2,189 

1.240 

8:12 

680 

6,418 

2,488 

1,360 

4,020 

2,269 

840 

688 

7,281 

4,031 

2,976 

4,688 

2,716 

1,049 

691 

7,132 

6,277 

8.764 

4.620 

2,600 

1,084 

1,644 

714 

237 

313 

312 

466 

63 

71 

686 

231 

286 

371 

626 

60 

81 

716 

246 

346 

346 

628 

42 

78 

764 

200 

:i46 

308 

602 

102 

107 

726 

286 

321 

362 

648 

44 

78 

774 

232 

320 

363 

614 

43 

08 

787 

226 

201 

300 

541 

88 

66 

740 

216 

292 

286 

483 

64 

60 

664 

231 

833 

338 

426 

64 

86 

066 

234 

295 

206 

290 

88 

65 

609 

267 

806 

238 

£84 

46 

68 

Ml 

. . 

1,3M 

. . 

026 


400 

366 


720 


234 


88 

611 


1,166 


142 


4 

888 


667 


216 


101 

486 


624 


403 


802 

860 


026 


486 


809 

674 


716 


608 


460 

1,060 


968 


1,032 


601 

1,206 


£,019 


1,777 


798 

1,978 


£.877 


2,244 


807 

1684 


6,107 


2,108 


1,144 


• BxohMliiYi Ohtttifoiic BID Tmelo. 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE , 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI.- 


-Annual deaths and death rates from selected causes by sex 
1921-30. 


Part B.— Rtportad annual daath rata par 1,000 af tha aama tax. 


('a tine 

(it 

tirulh. 

Year. 

>iuinb(*r of doaths ri'portod ppr 1,000 of cnrh sex rtil(;iilnt(>d un t.iiu population 
rerorded at the cens(i<« id 1021. 

*JluriK<tl. 


Presidency. 



*Chltta8oiig. 

Male. 1 

Fi^mnle. 



Male. 1 

Konwle. 


n 

Feniale. 

Male. 1 

Female. 

1 

2 

iri 

in 

17 

IH 

10 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

24 

25 

26 



1 S 

1-5 

12 

1 2 

2 0 

10 

11 

11 

10 

18 

1-4 

1-4 


1021 

1 a 

1- 

i-fi 

1-4 

2*0 

1*8 

1*4 

1*5 

2*6 

2 6 

0-6 

0*6 


1022 

It 

1- 

0 8 

0*8 

1*5 

1*4 

0*4 

0*4 

1*4 

1*3 

1*0 

1*8 


llt2:i 

a 9 

a 

0 4 

0-4 

1*0 

0 9 

O-H 

0*7 

1*4 

1*3 

0-8 

0*7 

i 

1 024 

11 

1- 

1-2 

1*2 

1*1 

M 

0 9 

0 0 

1*1 

M 

OR 

0*8 

s 

I92.'* 

0 T 

0- 

U-5 

0-5 

OH 

O-H 

0-6 

on 

OH 

0*8 

1*1 

1*1 

1 

102(1 

13 

1- 

1*1 

1*1 

2*1 

2*1 

0-9 

0-9 

1*3 

12 

0 1 

0*9 

M 

1027 

19 

t 

1-4 

1*4 

3*4 

3*3 

1*0 

19 

3-2 

3*2 

2*7 

2*6 

O 

iojM 

t 9 

t - 

2-4 

2-4 

3*5 

3*5 

2 0 

2 2 

3*7 

3-6 

2*9 

2*7 


l(t20 

17 

1 

1-4 

1*4 

2*8 

2*0 

1 2 

12 

1*7 

1*7 

1*5 

1*4 


10:10 

It 

1- 

10 

I'l 

1*5 

1*5 

0 7 

0*7 

1*5 

1*5 

11 

1*0 


Annual awaraga 1921-30 

18 3 

17 - 

18 a 

ia 9 

17-3 

18-5 

24 8 

230 

15 a 

14 a 

16 a 

14 a 


1021 

ti f 

tt 

24-3 

24*3 

23-2 

24-5 

2HH 

2H0 

20*4 

10 5 

17 6 

16*4 


1022 

19 1 

11 

180 

17*7 

17-8 

18*.‘j 

2.'i-l 

23 1 

17 5 

15*0 

lH-0 

17*0 


102:1 

t 9 9 

19 

171 

16*0 

17-0 

I7*:i 

2H1 

27 It 

18*3 

16*7 

18*2 

16*1 


1 024 

ta 4 

ia 

17-7 

17-3 

lH-1 

17*7 

2M1 

25 2 

JM-9 

10*0 

17 6 

15 3 

a 

lOJ.'i 

19 t 

ia <; 

15‘i 

15*9 

1H*5 

19*7 

27*3 

25 4 

16*9 

15*1 

15-8 

14*2 


llriO 

17 t 

17- 

16 Q 

17-2 

17*7 

19*0 

24 2 

22 9 

14*7 

13*7 

15*8 

14*5 


IU2T 

19 9 

17- 

16 0 

16-8 

10-1 

17*8 

22 :i 

22 0 

14-H 

14-1 

14-0 

14-4 


1U2K 

19 0 

19- 

14-7 

15*4 

14*5 

16 0 

22 3 

22 3 

13*3 

13-2 

14 0 

14*6 


1020 

IS 0 

11 

12*8 

18*7 

15 3 

17-5 

20*7 

21*3 

11*8 

12*4 

18*4 

13*0 


10:10 

11 a 

11 

131 

141 

15*0 

16-8 

21*1 

21*2 

.12*2 

119 

12*5 

12*2 

Annual avaraft 1921-30 

0-4 

0 

00 

0*6 

0*4 

0-4 

0-4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 3 

0-3 

0-3 


1021 

9 t 

a - 

01 

0-1 

0*2 

0-2 

0 2 

0-1 

0 8 

0 2 

0-2 

0*1 


1022 

9 t 

a 

0-2 

0 2 

0*1 

0 1 

0-2 

0-1 

0 2 

0*1 

0-2 

0 2 

M 

102:1 

9 1 

a * 

01 

0*1 

0-1 

01 

0-1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

s 

1 024 

9 1 

a 

01 

0-1 

0-2 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 

0*1 

0 1 

0*1 

0*2 

J 

I02ri 

9 4 

a 

0-H 

0*8 

U H 

0*7 

01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 


1 020 

9 1 

a 

10 

10 

0*7 

0-8 

0-7 

0-7 

0*2 

0 2 

0 2 

0*2 

■ 

1027 

9 9 

a 

1-4 

1*4 

1*0 

1-2 

■ 1 1*2 

12 

0*5 

0*4 

0*5 

o-n 


102H 

at 

a 

OH 

OH 

0 -(i 

0*5 

10 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1 

1*2 

11 


1020 

0 4 

a 

02 

0 2 

0*2 

0*2 

0*'3 

0-8 

0*9 

0*0 

0 6 

0 6 


1030 

a t 

a 

03 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*1 

0*1 

0*3 

0*3 


0*2 


Annual avaraia 1921-30 




1(121 

1H2:. 

Ilt2lt 

1027 

l»2H 

M) 2 () 

iu;hi 


I 


lual avaraga 1921-30 

0 0 

0 0 

11 

1*1 

0-7 

0-7 

0-3 

0*3 

0 5 

0 5 

0-5 

0-4 

10*21 

a a 

0 a 

1*3 

13 

0*7 

0*6 

0 2 

0 2 

0 4 

0-4 

0 3 

0*2 

10::2 

0 6 


1*1 

10 

0*6 

0*6 

0-2 

0-2 

0 6 

0-4 

0*0 

0*8 

1023 

0 a 


0 9 

0*0 

0 6 

0*6 

0*8 

0*2 

0 4 

0*3 

0 4 

0-8 

1024 

at 


1 U 

0*9 

0*6 

0*6 

0*3 

0-3 

0 4 

0*8 

0*4 

0*8 

lO - i.'i 

0 t 


0*8 

0*8 

( 1*6 

0 6 

0*2 

0*2 

0*4 

0*4 

0*4 

0*3 

1026 

os 

0 I 

0 9 

0 9 

0*7 

0*8 

0*2 

0-2 

0-5 

0*4 

0*5 

0 4 

1027 

as 

0 a 

1*1 

1*1 

0*7 

0*8 

0*8 

0*2 

0 6 

0*6 

0*5 

0*6 

I 02 H 

a 7 


12 

1*2 

0*7 

0*8 

0*4 

0-3 

OR 

0*7 

0 6 

0*6 

1020 

a a 

a a 

13 

1*3 

0*8 

0*9 

0*6 

0*5 

0*8 

0-7 

0*6 

0*5 

10:10 

at 


1*3 

IS 

0*8 

0*9 

0-0 

0*5 

0*8 

0-7 

0*9 

0*7 

null avaraga 1921-30 

0 0 


10 

1*0 

1-9 

1*4 

0-5 

0-3 

0 4 

0*2 

0-3 

0 3 

1021 

a a 


1*5 

10 

1*8 

1*4 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

0*2 

0*1 

0-1 

1022 

a 7 


1*2 

0*7 

1*6 

IS 

0-3 

0-2 

0*2 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 

102 J 

a 7 


12 

0*7 

1*6 

11 

0 3 

0*2 

0*2 

0*1 

0-4 

0*4 

1021 

a 7 


12 

0*6 

1*6 

1*2 

0*3 

0-2 

0*3 

0-1 

0-2 

0-2 

1025 

a 7 


1*2 

0 7 

1-7 

1*2 

0*3 

0*2 

0*2 

0*1 

0*8 

0-2 

1026 

as 

4*1 c 

12 

0*8 

1*9 

1*6 

0-3 

0-2 

0*3 

0*1 

0*3 

0-2 

1027 

s s 


1*4 

0*0 

1*9 

1*4 

0-4 

0-2 

0*8 

0-2 

0-3 

0-2 

102 H 

1 1 


2*1 

1*3 

2*0 

1*5 

0-6 

0-3 

0-6 

0-4 

0-8 

0*2 

1020 

14 


2*6 

1*6 

2*3 

1'7 

0-9 

0-6 

0-7 

0*4 

0-4 

0-2 

io:)o 

1*4 


2 0 

1*6 

2*2 

1*6 

1*2 

0*7 

0*7 

0*4 

0-7 

0-6 

nual avaraga 1021-30 

0*1 


0-1 

0.1 

0-1 

0-2 

. . 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 

.. 

. . 

1921 

a*i 


01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

0-1 

0*1 

0*1 

, , 


1922 

0*1 


0*1 

0*1 

01 

0*2 

0*1 

0-1 

O-l 

0*1 


, , 

1923 

a 1 


01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

01 

0‘1 

0-1 

0*1 


, , 

1924 

•-1 


0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 


0-1 

0-1 

0*1 

, , 


1926 

t-i 


0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

, , 

0-1 

0-1 

0*1 


, , 

1026 

a*i 


01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

, , 

0-1 

0*1 

0*1 

, , 

, , 

1927 

C -1 


01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 


0-1 


0-1 

, , 

, , 

1928 

•*1 


01 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 


0-1 

0 -i 

0-1 


, , 

1020 



0*1 

0*1 

0-1 

0*2 

, . 

0*1 

, , 

0-1 


, , 

1930 

••i 

§•1 

0*1 

0*1 

01 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

•• 



•• 

nual avaraga 1021-30 

. . 


. . 

0*2 

.. 

0 2 

. . 

0-3 

. . 

0*2 

• • 

0*2 

1021 



, , 

0*1 


0*1 


0-2 


, . 

, , 

, . 

1922 




0*2 


0*1 

, . 

0*2 

, . 


, . 

, , 

1023 



, , 


, . 

0*1 


0-1 

, . 

, . 


. . 

1924 




o*i 


0-1 


0*1 

, , 

0*1 


0*1 

1925 




0*1 


0*2 

, , 

0-1 


0-1 


0-1 

1926 




0*1 

, , 

02 


0-2 


0-1 


0-2 

1027 




0*8 


0*2 

, , 

0-2 

, , 

0-2 

, . 

0*2 

1028 




0*4 


0*8 


0-4 

, , 

0-8 


0-8 

1029 




0*5 


0*4 


06 


0-4 

, , 

. 0*2 

1980 



.. 

0*4 


0*4 

.. 

o-a 

.. 

0*8 

.. 

0.4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI.- 


-Annual dMUit and death rates from selected causes by sex 

1921-30. 


Part a.— RaportMl annual dnath rata par 1,000 al tha aama mk . 


Caiieo 

of 

death. 


Number of deaths r^itod per 1.000 of eai'li eox rulcuUted on tho impulatloii 
eetimated on let January of each year at a uniform annual rate of ehanae. 


*Ben8iil. 

Burdn-nn. 

Preeldeney. 

Rajehahl. 

jfHIBDBSIIIIi 

^f^hlttagong. 

Male. 1 Female. 

Male. 1 Female. 



Hole. 

Female. 


Male. 1 Female. 


AiiiiubI BYtragB 1921-30 


1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


Annual avBrBft 1991-30 


1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


Annual avartga 1921-30 


& 


1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


Annual avBraft 1921-30 


1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 
102 ri 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


Annual avaraga 1921*30 


1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


1021 

1022 

1028 

1024 

1025 
1020 

1027 

1028 
1020 
1030 


27 

28 

20 


31 

32 

83 

84 

35 

86 

37 

38 

1-9 

1-9 

1-1 

11 

19 

1-9 

1-0 

1-1 

1 9 

1-7 

14 

13 

1-4 

1-7 

1-6 

1-4 

2 0 

1-8 

1-4 

1-5 

2 6 

2 .S 

0-6 

0-6 

1-1 

1-1 

0-8 

0-7 

1-5 

1-4 

0-4 

0-4 

14 

1-3 

1-8 

1-7 

a-a 

O-S 

0-4 

0-4 

0-0 

0-0 

0-7 

0-7 

1-4 

1-3 

0 8 

0-7 

1 -a 

10 

1-2 

1-2 

1-1 

1-0 

0-0 

0-0 

11 

1-0 

0-8 

0-7 

a-T 

0 7 

0-5 

0-5 

0-8 

0-8 

0-6 

0-6 

0-7 

0-7 

l-l 

1-1 

1-1 

11 

1-0 

1-0 

2-0 

2-1 

0-8 

0-8 

1-2 

1-2 

0-9 

0 8 

l-S 

14 

1-3 

1-8 

3-2. 

8-2 

1-8 

1-8 

3-1 

3-0 

2-5 

2-4 

1 a 

IS 

2-2 

2-8 

8-8 

8-4 

1-0 

2-1 

3-5 

3-4 

2-6 

2 5 

14 

17 

1-3 

1-4 

2-7 

2-8 

1-2 

1-2 

1-0 

1-6 

1-4 

13 

M 

11 

0 0 

10 

1-4 

1-4 

0-7 

0-7 

14 

1-4 

10 

0 0 

17 7 

17-4 

19 0 

10 9 

19 9 

19 0 

24-4 

23 0 

19 4 

14 9 

19 0 

14 0 

13-1 

11 8 

24 3 

24-3 

23 2 

24 5 

28-7 

27-0 

20-5 

10 6 

17 6 

16-4 

ia-4 

IS 4 

17-9 

17 6 

17-8 

18-3 

25-0 

23-3 

17-4 

15-8 

18 7 

16-8 

IS 7 

IS-S 

16-H 

16-7 

16 8 

17-2 

27-8 

26-8 

18-1 

16-5 

17-8 

16-7 

to 0 

IS 4 

17 2 

17-0 

17-M 

17-4 

27-8 

24-0 

18-5 

16 6 

17-0 

14-8 

1S-1 

17 0 

15 4 

15-5 

18-0 

10 8 

26-0 

25-1 

16-4 

14-7 

15-1 

13-6 

17-1 

17 0 

16 U 

16-7 

17-1 

18-5 

28-8 

22-5 

14-2 

18 3 

14-4 

13-7 

14-1 

IS 4 

15-2 

16-2 

15-5 

17-2 

21-8 

21-6 

13 7 

18-6 

13 9 

IS 4 

18-1 

IS 4 

13 9 

14-8 

ISO 
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CHAPTER IV— AGI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII.— Numbw of dtollit riporM from eorlaln cniioi ptr 1,000 
OMtht from all eausM fey soxos, 1021-30. 
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APPENDIX 


An enquiry into the fertility of marriages 

1. Intraduetioiii — In 1921 for the first time an enquiry was made into the fertility of 
marriivges in A similar eiiquiiy with some modifications was undertaken on the present 

occasion also. In 1921 the results yielded were imperfect owing mainly to the incomplete rccog- 
mtion by the general public of the inteiest and importance of the enquiry. It was hoped that a 
similar enquiry on the present occasion would show that there had been an advance in public 
opinion, that there was now less prejuilico or apathy regarding such enquiries and that 
material of greater extent and more value might be made available. In order, If possible, 
to anticipate^ misundcrstonding and prejudice, it was thought that the enquiry could best be 
conducted with the assistance of medical practitioners, ladies of the teaching profession or 
interested in social welfare, and members of social organisations. The Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Bengal and the Director of Public Health directed the oificors subordinate 
to them to give such assistance as was possible, and the permission of Government was obtained 
for making use of ladies in the educational service of Government. It was hoped that women's 
associations in the districts, such as the tnahila samitiSf etc., might also bo induced to assist in 
the enquiry. 


2. M^hod of inquiry and rMUitt. — ^Tho form of the questionnaire upon which the returns 
were obtained is reproduced below : 


b Ago 

2. Caste, tribe or race . . 

3. Husband's age 

4. Husband's occupation 

6. Number of years sioco the wife first went to live with her husband 

6. Sox of first child (quick or still-born) 

7. Number of childron born alive . . 

8. Number of children still living . . 

9. Ages of children still living 


Expectations that the enquiry would meet with any greater enthusiasm than in 1921 
were not fulfilled. One district officer declinoil to have anything whatever to do with 
it on the ground that it was in general an offence to public decency. In most other 
districts a certain number of returns were prepared but nowhere was any enthusiasm 
displayed except perhaps by the district health officer of Dacca, who himself procured 
the submission of a considerable numlior of returns. In 1921 statistics were ohtainecl for 
over 34 thousand families. On the present occasion, after iinintclligihlo and duplicate 
slips had been discarded, no more than 14,586 returns wore left for cla8.sjfication. The value 
of deductions based on so few leiiims is open to criticism, but in order to make them more 
suitable for scientific analysis statistical conHta.nts have been worked out whore possible and are 
incorporated in the tables in which the results of the enquiry are shown. In cose enquirers 
should desire to check the probable errors calculated in those tables, or to calculate standard 
errors by a different method, an additional statement (table I) is included showing the standard 
deviation for each item for which a probable error has been entered, and this with the 
frequency given in the tables themselves should supply all the data necessary. 


3. How tar the returns art rapriMiitative.— It is in the first place necessary to estimate to 
what extent the returns received may he taken as an average sample of the. total population. 
Amongst the 14,586 returns 10,856 are from Hindus, 3,335 from Muslims and 395 from 
persons of other classes. The upper class of Hindus i-epresented by Brahmans, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas contributes an unexpectedly high proportion of the returns amounting to more than 
three-quarters of the total number returned for Muslims, and nearly one-fifth of the total 
returns received. As a sample of the total population, averages taken from all the returns are 
liable to be affected by diffcreiicc.s existing between communities or classes within the same com- 
munity which are not represented in the same proportion amongst the returns as amongst the 
general population. For comparison, however, amongst themselves the provision of a figure of 
probable error makes it possible to allow to some extent for differences introduced by the 
varying size of the samples of each class taken and the range of individual variations within 
them. The largest number of returns was received from North Bengal which contributed 
6,132 ; from Central Bengal and East Bengal between 3 and 4 thousand returns were 
received ; but from West Tkngal only a comparatively small number over one thousanrl . 

4. The ttotittlct eompiltd.-’The returns on receipt were divided amongst the principal 
geographical divisions of the province and they were sorted in such a way as to preserve 
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thcHc geographical diviRions throughout. The statistics compiled from them are shown in 
H tables. These show : — 

Table A — the number of married couples regarding whom returns were received by 
natural divisions and by agc<groups at marriage of husband and wife ; 

Table B — families according to the age of wife at marriage classified by natural divisions, 
sex of first born and average niimljer of children bom alive and surviving ; 

Table ^ --families according to age of wife at marriage classified by natural divisions, 
by duration of marriage and by fertility ; 

Table D—- families acicording to occuxwition of husband classified by natural divisions 
and by average number of children born alive and surviving ; 

'f^ahh 1C — families according to religion or caste and natural division classified (1) by 
number of children born alive and surviving and (2) by ago-groups of wife at mar- 
riage ; 

Table F — families according to religion or caste and natural division classified by duration 
of marriage and average number of children surviving ; 

Table Q — families classified by age of parents at marriage and age of wife at birth of first 
child ; and 

Table // — families classified by age of parents at marriage and by frequency of births. 

It was assumed that whei-c the husband was dead or the wife*s age was 45 or the duration of 
marriage was as much as .32 years the jieritMl of fertility of the marriage might bo consideit^d to 
be closed. Such returns total only 2,400 and for some of the tables the statistics extracted are 
cunliiicd to them. In others in addition to the figures for all returns received subsidiary 
figtires have also been shown for the returns for completed fertility eases only. The returns 
dealing with a total of 6,419 only refer to those families to which children were bom who all 
survived. In every case “duration of marriage ’* refers not to the date since the marriage 
(•c*n*mony but to the date obtained from line 5 of the questionnaire which represents in general 
the date at which conjugal relations WTre established. 

5. Agt at marriaga of huiband and wifo. — ^Tablc A shows the distribution by ages at 
marriage of husband and wife of all the couples for whom returns were received. In the whole 
of Bengal amongst the returns received 42 jx^r cent, of the women had l>ccn married before the age 
of 14, 77 ixjr cent, before the age of 17 and 95 per cent, before tlie age of 24. Of their husbands 
41 per cent, had been married between 17 and 23 years of age, 21 per cent. }x»twtx»n 24 and 20 
ami 22 per cent, between 27 and 33. The most ]x>pu]ar marriages were between grooms 
aged 17-23 and brides aged either less than 14 or Ix^tw^een 14 and 10. Next in popularity 
came marriages between grooms aged 24-26 and brhles aged 14-16 and between grooms 
aged 27-33 and brides agetl 14-16 or 17-23. There was some considerable variation l^tween 
the figures returned in each division. The variations are ]x?rhap8 best illustratod in North Bengal 
which supplied the largest number of returns and East Bengal from which the number of 
returns received was only just less than from Central B(mgal which supplied the next largest. 
In North l^engal the number of returns in which the wifo hod been married before the age of 
14 was only 27 per cent, and in only 62 per cent, of the cases had she been married lx*fore 
the age of 17, hut by the time the age of 24 was reached 92 per cent, had been married, a figure 
closely rescnihling that of the whole of Bengal. Amongst grooms also the popular age of 
marriage was slightly higher ; 40 per cent, had been married between 17 and 23, 22 per cent, 
between 24 and 26 and 24 per cent, between 27 and 33. The most popular marriages were 
between grooms of 17-23 and brides of 14-16. The figures for East Bengal more closely 
resemble those for the whole of Bengal. Amongst the returns received in East Bengal the 
majority of the wives (68 per cent.) had been married before 14 and 87 per cent, before the ago 
of 17 whilst only 18 per cent, and 19 per cent, respectively of the grooms had been married at 
the ages of 24-26 or 27-33. Hero in the age-groups chosen by far the largest number of 
marriages occurred Ix'tween grooms aged 17-23 and brides aged less than 14. But w^hcroas 
in Eastern Bengal a larger number of marriages took place between grooms aged between 24 and 
26 and brides below the age of 17, among.st the age-groups taken in Northern Bengal there were 
proportionately more marriages between grooms ag^ 27-33 and^rides aged 17-23. 

6. Riturnt for marriagot in which iha ago of the bride was lata than 14 .— Statement No. 
IV-a in the text shows the distribution in single-year age-groups after the age of 6 of the 
6,153 marriages which took place at or under the age of 13. these considerably less than 
one-half related to marriages in which the bride was under 12 years of ago when the marriage 
was celebrated and a larger proportion of marriages took place when the bride was between 
12 and 13 than at any other ago period. The figures, if they are taken os typical, reflect the 
postponement of the age of marriage amongst girls which has been taking pli^e during recent 
years. Amongst marriages in which the wife was of any age in this table the largest proportion 
had taken place between 7 and 13 years ot age. For each age-group marriages contracted at 
this distance of time contributed anything up to a quarter or one-third of the total number for 
which slips were returned and in general the percentage contributed by marriages of a shorter 
duration increases regularly with an advancing age at marriage of the wife. The returns may 
l)e expected on general grounds to be unaffected by the increase of child marriages contracted 
before the Child Marriage Restraint Act became law since it is probable that parents or 
guardian.s concerned with such marriages would not volunteer to supply any information for 
the purposes of this enquiry. 
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STATEMENT No. IV-s.— Figures showing duration of marriags and ags of wits at marriags for woman 
marrisd hsfors ths ags of 14— All Bsngal. 
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7. Masculinity at birth, focundity and survival compared with ago of wife at marriago.— 

Table R is dcsignod to throw 8onio light upon lufk^oulinity at birth, focuntlily and survival as 
affected by the age of wife at marriage. For these purposes only eoinpleted fertility case.s 
were sorted and the total number, 2,406, is probably too small to justify eertrtin eoneliisionH. 
For example, there aie less than one hundred instances in all except four of the age-grou|w of 
wife at marriage chosen, and in no column in w-hich iKTcentages or averagt's are sti uck do the 
figures yield any progres.sion which seems to be entirely regular. Thus the average niimlHT 
of sterile marriages is 3*3 per cent, and it would bo expc'oted ou general grouiuls that they 
would be least numerous in marriages contracted at an early age. When the wift* was ageci at 
marriage 44 and over the percentage of sterilo marriages is certainly highest, but it is somewhat 
surprisingly lowest amongst women married at the age of 37-43 and is ivlativoly high when the 
marriage was contracted between the ages of 24-26. In both these last two eas<‘s, however, 
the number of instances taken is probably too small to justify any useful deductions. Similarly, 
expectation would suggest that masculinity at birth of the first child woiikl he highest when the 

wife was married at an early age and would successively decline. Tri the lh«‘e age-groups 
of wife at marriage in which the largest number of returns was received some' sucli progression 
can be traced ; for every 1,000 males first born there were 707 females born to marriage's where 
the wife was aged 7-13 at marriage, 726 when she was aged 14-16 and 7H4 wlum she? was aged 
17-23. Thereafter the percentage shows a pronounced decline with the exce'f)t ion of inarriages 
in which the bride was aged 34-36 where amongst the first born as many as 1 ,333 females appear 
for every 1,000 males, but this agCNgroup is the one for which after the last age-group 
the snmllest number of returns were received. The pro|X)rtions. however, are widely disen;- 
pant from those discussed in chapter V. If the agc-groiip 34-36 is omitted the highest 
number of females first born per 1,000 males firat born is 853 which is very considerably smaller 
than the lowest (884) shown in the statement incorporated in diagram No. V -12 which gives 
proportions recorded in each division in each year, liK>l-I030. 3’he figures from the 
vital statistics are not accurate, but it is difficult to avoid the concliiHion that those in table J1 
are certainly less typical. The same uncertainty as to the validity of deductions pursues the 
enquirer into the average number of living births and tbo average number of survivors per 
family. It would bo natural to assume that the number of living births would lx* greatest in 
those marriages in which the reprodnetive period was most prolonged, particularly tw we are 
here dealing with couples having the highest survival value since (ajxirt from widows) only 
those females are taken into consideration who have successfully survivccl the whole of their 
reproductive period. In general the expectetl progression apjxrars to be displayetl. hor wives 
married at the age of 7-13 for instance, there are on an average 6-3 children born alive, and the 
smaller number born to females married at age 0-6 is sliowii by an inspection of the probable 
error not to be significantly different <iwing to the gi-eater range in the ndurns iveeived for 
marriages contracted at this ago. From 7 to 13 the average numl)ers decline till the age- 
group 24-20 after which they unexpectedly rise in successive groups until the last is reached 
in which there is a decline. Only in one instance, however, docs the difference between 
any group and the next appear to be significant, namely, that between ages 14-16 and 
17-23, and the most noticeable variations between groups amounting to .lO, 70, »0 or 
even 110 children per 100 mothers have a probable error so large that it would be unsafe to look 
upon them as indicating genuine differences. Very much the same features are shown by the 
figures given for the average number of surviving children ix?r family. Here the number of 
survivors seems to bo significantly less in groups 17-23 and 24-26 than in the next preceding 
group. The figures for the number of survivors per 1,000 born alive definitely soom to suggest 
a higher survival rate for children born to marriages in which the wife was less than 16 at 
marW than to those in which her age was higher. The lowest percentages rtM*.onh‘d occur 
where the wife was aged 44 and over. 24-26 and 37-43, but some hesitation will bo felt in accepting 
conclusions from these figures because it is just in two of these three groups that unexixicted 
discrepancies in the figures appear in every column of this table. The figures of survivors 
throu^oiit this table include those who have died after attaining maturity m c^s wjiere the 
marriage has been of long duration and consequently allow for other mortality forces than 
those peculiar to infancy and childhood. 


8 Varlationt by locality. comparison by localities based on table B shows that the 

Ktunu received from Eastern Bengal contain a larger proportion of sterile raarriagw than those 
from any other natural division. The proportion is lowest in Central^ngal and next lowest 
in North Bengal. Judged also by the average number of living births per famjly Central 
T>«.giLl appean to bo significantly more fertile than any of the otter three natural divisions. 
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On the other hand, the number of children surviving to the average family is no greater in 
Central than in Wont Bengal It is higher than in North Bengal and the difference is here 
almost certainly significant and it is also higher than in East Bengal where the difference is 
probably significant. Compared with Central Bengal, therefore. West Bengal has a definitely 
lower average of living births per family together with an equal average number of surviving 
children ]ier family and consequently a higher survival ratio shown in column “ 1. ** Similarly, 
compared with East Bengal there is a greater disparity between its significantly higher average 
number of births ]:>er family and its (probably) significantly higher number of survivals in 
each family, so that the survival ratio is actually greater in East Bengal. The survival ratio 
appears to be lowest in North Bfuigal. It is doubtful whether there aio sufficient families 
within each division to invest with any value a comparison of the differences in the number of 
living births and survivors found on tlie average in families in different divisions in which 
the wife at marriage fell within the same age-group. 


0. Pottponsmsnt of child birth at affected by ago at marriaga. — Table C was designed to 
suggest conclusions as to the efTect on the extent nr duration of sterility of the age of the wife at 
marriage. From it the accompanying statement No. 1 V-b has been prepared. The figures show 
that no matter at what age the wife is married, the proportion of those married within the same 
age-group who have not yet home children steadily decreases according to the duration of 
marriage and the only notable exceptions to this progression am those in which the wife at 
marriage is aged 17 to 26. The.se deductions are in conformity with the observations made 
in 1921 that child bearing continues an almost unintemipted course until the normal end of a 
woman's ))eriod of reproductive fertility, but it js interesting to find that fertility, although in 
many cases considerably delayed, establishes itself even after the lapse of a considerable period in 
which no children have been born. The figures in the last column of statement No. IV-b are not 

a fair index of the extent of absolute 

STATEMENT Nc. IV-b. 


Nrcciitigc Of fimillM with no chiMren during msrrlcd 
life laiting. 


sterility in marriages in which the 
wife at marriage fell within each of 
the age-groups shown since they 
include in an increasing number in 
the younger age-groups of families 
in which the wife has not yet 
reached a full development of 
pliysical maturity. Similarly, it 
might be thought that the figures 
for sterility given for comjdeted 
fertility cases in table B and repro- 
duced in column “i" of table C 
would offer a means of estimating 
the risk of complete sterility in 
marriages undertaken when the bride was of any particular age-grouj). An examination of 
columns “c " to “h ” of this table shows that all the cases of complete sterility in 
completed fertility cas(*s refer to wives whose age may reasonably be taken to bo more 
than 45, at which it can be assumed that the reproductive period of a woman's life is ended, 
so that we are not demonstrably dealing with any cases of young widows. On the other 
hand, to use these figures in this way would involve the assumption that all the cases of 
completed fertility referred to wives whose husbands had been alive until they reached the 
age of about 45 and since the returns were not confined to those women whose husbands 
were still living and there was no means for estimating the age of the wife when her 
husbami died if she was a widow, such an assumption is clearly untenable. 
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10. Facundity and turvival comparad with occupatian of hutband.—In table D groups are 
shown distinguished according to the occupation of the husband. The occupational classifica- 
tion adopted is a slight modification of that used for the purposes of imperial table X which 
is discussed in chapter VIII. The number of instances returned under some of the occupa- 
tional categories adopted in column *' a '* of the table is too small to justify confident conclusions 
upon the average figures worked out. Thus those returned as engag^ in jute and other textiles, 
in transport by water, in postal and telegraphic services and in letters, arts and sciences are clearly 
too few to be of any use for purposes of comparison. The figures shown in column ** d of the 
table suggest that sterility is relatively high amongst those employed as domestic servants, those 
employed as workers in skins and other hard animal products and those engaged in unproductive 
occupations or occupations insufficiently described, in cotton ginning and textiles, in building and 
in trade. Complete sterility is apparently least prevalent amongst persons professing the law 
and agriculturists, and it is very low amongst persons following the learned professions generally. 
The notable feature of the figures given in column ** f *’ is the comparative absence, judged by 
the average number of living births per family, of any differential rate of fertility l^tween 
different occupational strata of the population. Compared with the agricultural population 
differences in fertility which are certainly significant can be traced only in the families of 
those persons whose occupation is medicine or law. In eveiy 100 mothers there will be on the 
avera^ 120 more children bom whose fathers are lawyers and 100 more whose fathers are 
medi(^ men. There will be 70 more amongst those whose fathers are public servants and 60 
more amongst those whose fathers are men of letters, but in these cases the range of 
variation in the individual families making up the total is so considerable that the averages 
do^ not reveal any significant difference. Amongst towiers, on the other hand, with whom the 
petoentage of oompfete sterility is hig ^ compaiM wiUi agrioulturists, there are for every 100 
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mothers 100 less children than amongst agriculturists, and this difference is many times its 
probable e^r and is in consequence significant. In contrast to this general absonee of signifi- 
cant variation in the rate of productivity eohimn h ” of the table reveals vorv consiil»*rablo 
variations in the number of children who survive amongst those born to dilTci'ciit classes. 
The average number of survivaLs |ier family is 4 and the average for agri(Mi]tiiri.sts is .‘1*9. 
Taking in each group the surviving children of 1(H) mothers there are moiv amongst those 
bom to fathers following uiispeoified clerical occupations and 30 less born to those who are 
industrialists or artisans, but these diffennices arc not sufficiently larger than their own pnibable 
error to be^ sigriifioant. On the other hami, amongst domestic st.*rvanis altlioiigli no 
significant difference in fertility is rc^vealcd, the chances of survival definitely sc(*rn to Ik) 
worse than amongst agriculturists. Amongst the surviving children of each I(K) mothers 
there will bo 110 more amongst the agrieiilturists than amongst domestic servants. Tn 
contra.st with the leisurcHl classes, the pnjfessionu I classes, represented by those following as an 
occupationinstruction, the law', public administration or medicine, provide conditions in which 
their children have a elc.irly higher chance of survival than amongst the agriculturists. 'Phus 
compared with lliose in the agricultural classes the surviving childriMi of 1(J0 mothers will 
contain 150 more whoso fathers arc employed \inder the liead law, 140 more whose fathers 
are puhlic servants, 120 inon* whoso fathers follow the mcflieinc in some ca|»acity ami 90 iiioi-o 
whose fathers are connected with instruction ami the differences in all of these cases aio 
significant. Similarly, to every lOO mothers whose husbands live on their income the 
surviving children will mimla'r SO more than those surviving to mothers in the agricultural 
classes and altlnuigh the diflenmce is not so many times its own probable error it exc(*eds it 
sufficiently to be probably significant. The inleix'sf ing detluctiun ap|)ears from this table that 
in contrast with eomlitions in occidental countries, in Bengal up b) the present there is no 
difference in fertility between those pursuing agricailturo and the loarnerl professions. A con- 
sideration of table K analysed bcIow' show's that amongst Baidyas ami Brahmans if not amongst 
Kayasthas also there is a higher fertility than amongst the l) 0 (ly of Himlus, and since these 
contribute princijwlly to (iovermuent .service and the learned professions it might have Iwen 
expected that these professions wf»uld actually show a higher h*rtility rate than agriculturists. 
In any ca.se it seems clear that whether their rate of fertility is liigher (»r »iot Die rate of increase 
is higher amongst the intelligentsia in Bengal, since their families show on the average signi- 
ficantly higher numbers amongst the children surviving. 

11. Fteundity and survival by rtiigion or casto.—Tablo K is intended to facilitate a 
comparison of the fertility of different castes and the chances of survival amongst the children 
born to each. The returns received have been separaUdy sorted to distinguish Muslims, Brah- 
mans, Baidyas, Kayasthivs, other Hindus and all othcTS. Amongst the Baidyas and the lost 
group the number of families actually concerned amounts only to (17 and 68 res|X)etively 
and is perhaps too few on which to base very definite conchisionH. Compared with the average, 
column “ d ** shows that the perccr\tage of sterility is considerably lower in marriages amongst 
Brahmans and Kaya.sthas and very considerably higher in marriages amongst Muslims. The 
largest class is that of Hindus excluding Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas and it can con- 
veniently be used as a measure to test fliffenmtial fertility and survival values amongst the 
other groups. Incidentally it contributes on the average the lowest niimlM^r of births in 
each family amongst the groups shown. For the whole the average is 6 f)er family but for 
other Hindus the average is only 5*8, and compared with them for every 1(K) muthers in each 
group there are 190 more children born to Baidyas, 50 inoi*c born t(» Brahmans, 30 more 
born to Kayasthas and 30 morc born to Muslims. The variations within individual families 
are however so considerable that the difference is alino.st certainly not significant amongst 
Muslims and perhaps not significant amongst Kayasthas. If we turn to t.ho numbcT of children 
surviving and again take 100 mothers of eaerh group the surviving ehildnui will bo 2(X) more 
amongst Baidyas, 90 more amongst Brahmans and 60 more amongst Kaytisthas and in 

of these cases the difference compami with the figures for other Hindus is significant. Amongst 
the Muslima there will be only 10 more surviving children for every 100 mothers, and a calcula- 
tion of the probable error of this difference shows that it is not significant. It is interesting and 
somewhat unexpected to find that the chances of survival are n)iighly proixirtionate to the 
prevalence of comparatively early marriage. Amongst the returns I’cceived more of the 
mothers are married under the age of 13 amongst the Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas and 
Muslims than amongst other Hindus. It is amongst the first throe classes that the highest 
proportion of children survive in each average family. The ratio however is higher amongst 
other Hindus than amongst Muslims. 

12. Growth off ffamillot by divitiont. — ^Table F provides figures from whi ;h some estimates 
are mode of the growth of the average family according to duration of marriage in each 
division and in each of the religions or caste groups chosen. On the average to every 1(K) 
marriages amongst the children Ixim there have survived 90 children after the marriage has 
lasted 0—0 years, 210 after the marriage has lasted 7—13 years, 300 when it has lasted 
14—16 years, 360 when it has lasted 17—26 years, 410 when it has lasted 27—32 years and 
420 when it has last^ 33 years and over. In East Bengal, whesre the number of children sur- 
viving per marriage which has lasted 33 years is less than in other divisions, on the average a 
laiger number of children have survived during the first 6 years of married life than in any 
other part of the province. In North Bengal, which together with Central Bengal, shows the 
lai^t fi^ie of children surviving to marriages lasting 33 vears and over a smaller number than 
in East^ Bengal survives to any marriage which has lasted less than 33 years. Compared 
with East Bengal, West and North Bengal show a significantly smaller number surviving on 
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the average within the first 6 years of marriage and Central Bengal a Hignificantly larger 
number surviving to marriages which liavo lasted 7 to 13 years. Figures for these compari- 
sons are extracted from table F and given 

STATEMENT No. IV-C. 


in the accompanying statement IV>c. 


Avtrago numbtr of ehiMron surviving to oach family 
aceording to duration of marriago by divisions. 


DiirAiton 

of 

marriage. 


0-6 . 
7—13 . 

14-16 . 
17—26 . 
27— .32 . 

33 A over 


All 

BpiiraI- 


2 

OS) 01 
t -1 fc 01' 
3 0 f 0.1 

3 0± aj 

4 -1 t 05 
4f± 05 


Wl-Mt. 

HimikaI. 


3 

I) -8 i- 04 
2 - 21 . 0.1 

3 0± 11 
3 ‘Si 08 

4 -61 -iV 
4 21 IS 


ri*ntrnl 

Rongnl. 


0 01 03 

2 - S i 03 

3 01-Ofi 

3 - Si 05 

4 1 t 08 
4 -‘5+. 08 


North 

Ttr-iigiit. 


n 0 f ‘01 
2(l;V 02 
2 0 f 04 
3-31 03 
3-91 07 
4 -3 1- 08 


Kant 

Benffal. 


1 0 i 02 

2 1 i- 0.1 

3 0 j- 00 

3 71 05 

4 0 i: 10 
4 1+ 00 


13. Growth of familioa by roligion or 

casto. — A .similar comparison for castes is 
also afforded by the same table from 
which the accompanying statcunent TV-d 
has been extracted. If the figures 
for other Hindii.s bo taken as a standanl 
of com^mrison and tlie last group in 
the table shown lie omitted there is 
in general at each duration jieriod 
chosen a larger number of children 
surviving in every other easte group. The figures for marriages of the duration of 27 to 
32 yeai's among.st Muslims aiv the only exception to this general statement. The differences, 
however, in many eases do not apfiear to bo significant. Where the marriage has lasted 0 — 6 
and 7 — 13 years the range of entries for individual families is so considerable in each cose that a 

significant difference in the number 
of surviving children can bo detect- 
ed only for marriages of Brahmans 
which have lasted 7 — 13 years. At 
this stage of married life the 
children surviving to 100 mothers 
will number 30 more than those 
surviving to an equal number of 
mothers amongst the group shown 
as other Hindus. When the 
marriage has lasted longer however, 
the differences, particularly 
amongst the three uppeu* cla-ssos of Hindus, become significant. The deduction appears 
to bo that children of upjwr class families benefit progressively by improved conditions 
leading to an increase in the chances of survival as the duration of the marriage increases. 
Table K has however suggested grounds for believing that the fertility rate is higher at least 
amongst the Baidyas and Brahmans and that the survival rate is highest amongst all three of 
the upper (rlasses. The figuit^s here shown are not sufficieiUly <letailod to justify a confident 
conclusion os to the extent to which in a marriago which has lasted for any given period a higher 
rate of fertility at certain periods and a higher chance of survival amongst the children born 
contribute respectively to the larger numbers of children surviving. 


STATEMENT No. IV-d. 

A#trt|o numbtr of childron surviving to foch family according 
to duration of marriago by castos or other groups. 


Diimrirm 

nf 

Total. 

XiMliin. 

Rrahinan. 

Bahlya. 

Kaynsth a.‘ 

other 

mnrrlaRi*. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.I 

6 

HlndtiH. 

7 

0—0 . . 

0 9 ) 0/ 

0 0 k OS 

0-9+ 05 

1 2 fc 11 

1 0 fc 05 

0-9+ 01 

7—13 .. 

2 1 » OS 

2 -2 03 

2 3 

k 00 

2 8 1 IS 

2 <5 + ‘06 

2 0+ 02 

14—10 .. 

3 0 k 03 

3 0.1 00 

3 4 L •// 

3-41 23 

3 1+ 11 

2 *9 fc 04 

17-20 .. 

3 ■• + 03 

3r).l 05 

4 1+ 09 

4 41 17 

4-31 0.9 

3 -4 .fc 03 

27 -32 . . 

4 -11. O ’, 

3 0 I, 09 

4*3 

L 13 

fl-.'il ‘28 

4-6+20 

3 -9+ 00 

33 A over 

4 1 i- 0 5 

4 -0 t 09 

4-7 k -IS 

5 -9 fc ‘20 

4-6+ 14 

4-0+ OG 


14. Interval botwoon iuccoesivo blrtho. — ^Tablo G was designed with the object of bringing 
out any differences in the period elapsing between marriage and the birth of the first child which 
might be due to diffeix;nec8 in the ago of the wife at marriage and disparity in the age of the 
parents. Only those families have been U8e<l in which all the children born survived. Amongst 
the returns received 34 per cent, of the wives had become mothers before the age of 17 and 88 per 
cent, before the age of 24. Wives married before the age of 14 were mothers before the age 
of 17 in 49 per cent, of the cases for which returns were received and all except 5 per cent, 
of the remainder had borne their first child before the age of 24. The proportion of women 
married at ages not above 13 whose first child was born before they were 17 years old was in 
general increasingly higher with an increase of the husband’s age at marria^ between 17 and 
33 and then appears to decline although from the returns received four-fifths of the women 
married below the age of 14 to men aged 44 and over seem to have borne children before the 
age of 17. The same uniformity does not seem U) bo displayed in the case of wives married 
between the ages of 14 and 16. Hero the percentage of marriages in which children were 
born before the mother was aged 17 is highest where the father at marriago was aged 14 to 16 
or 37 to 43 and lowest when he was aged 27 to 33, in which case as many as 70 per cent, of the 
first ehikiren were bom when the mother was aged between 17 and 23. Perhaps a more 
satisfactory method of arriving at conclusions of tlie same nature is rendered possible by the 
figures shown in table H, which shows for the same families as are treated in table G, the 
intervals Ixstwoon marriago and the birth of the first and each successive child up to 4. 
In two- thirds of the cases the first child was not born to wives married at an age of less than 
14 until after the lapse of 4 years or more. With an increase in the age of wife at marriage 
the period between the marriago and the birth of the first child is successively reduced. Thus to 
unions at which the wife was aged at marriage 14 to 16 years the first child was born in the 
largest number of cases at an interval of two or three years, and in one-fifth of the cases the 
first child was born before two years. Where the wife was aged 17 to 23 at marriage a similar 
condition is revealed except that there is an increase in the proportion of first children bom 
within two years of marriage. This proportion increases in successive groups, and to women 
aged 27 to 33 at marriage in 63 per cent, of the cases the first child was bom within two years 
of marriage. Beyond this age-group the number of instances is perhap insufficient to justify 
conclusions, but the method on which families were selected automatically excludes all unfruitful 
marriages and includes only those in which by hypothesis the parents were of the strongest 
physique since all their offspring bora survive. There is probablv, therefore, comparatively 
UtUe likelihood of error in aooepting the oonolusions suggested by tiie figures that amoogst 
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let 

fruitful marriages in a majority of caaoa iu ivliich the bride is aged 27 or over children arc 
born within two yearn of the marriage. The figures therefore show ^that there is clearly a 
decrease in the interval between marriage and the birth of the first child m ith the increase in the 
age of the mother at marriage. This is in very marked contrast with the figinvs for the interval 
between the births of subsequent children. The actual numbers of families to which two or 
more children were born where the mother was ageil 34‘ycar.s and after at marriage is so 
small that the statistic.s for them cannot be confidently relied iqxin for generalisations, but w hei-e 
the mother was aged less than 34, there is for every age-group chosen in almost the same 
proportion of eases an interval of two or thrc« years between the birth of the first and the 
second, second and third, and third and fourth child. It is also significant that if those instance's 
be omitted in whU.'h the actual number of families is small, thoiv is remarkably little variation 
in the percentage of unions in which with any ago of parents the second and Kuh.sii*quent children 
are born two or three years after the preceding child. The factors intliieueing the interval 
between births of successive children are obscure, but it i.s a common belief that conception takes 
place less readily during the period of lactation, and the prolonged jicriod of suckling ofUm given 
by Indian mothers may have an effect in determining the interval bctw'cen the (;iiildix'n. In 
any case the figiii'cs given in this table confirm the diHlueiion on general grounds that, at least 
until the fourth child is born, no voluntary measures are taken to ivstrict the number of 
children or the intervals between them. 

Ifi. Efitet of disparity in parontt* a^ on intorval botwoon marriagt and birth of first chiid.-- 

In contrast with the uniformity in the interval between each birth and the next, ob.served in 
the case of children after the first in all marriages, irrespective of any disparity in the agc.H of the 
parents, there is a considerable diffcronco dependent upon the disparity of the panuits’ 
ages in the case of the birth of the first child. The number of instances recorded in which the 
husband is younger than the wife are so few that they may be disregarded. Where the wife 
was aged less than 14 years at marriage, a larger interval before the birth of the first child 
occurs in cases in which the husband is most nearly of the same age, and as the disparity 
between the partners increases there is in general an increase in the proi)ortion of marriages in 
which the first child is burn in less than 4 or less than 2 years. On the whole, a similar 
condition is seen in cases where the wife was aged 14 to 10 at marriage. Where the husband is 
of the same age, the first child appears generally not less than 4 years after marriage ; where 
the husband is on an average 5 years older, a rather larger percentage is born loss than 
4 yeans from the date of the marriage ; where the husband is on tl)o average about 10 
years older than the wife, a still larger pro|x>rtion of the children is born within 4 years of mar- 
riage and an increased proportion within the first two years ; but whatever disparity exists 
between the husband and wife, in no case when the husband is 24 years or over is there a 
larger peirentage of chiltlrcn born at any other interval than two to three years of marriage. 
Generally speaking, whatever the disparity between the parents, it ap|M>ars to have compara- 
tively little itifiiience upon the percentage of childivn born within two years of marriage, 
but with increase in disparity there is an increase in the |)erccntago born after 2 years or 
3 years and a decrease of those born 4 years or more after the marriage took place. Where 
the wife was aged 17 to 23 at marriage the conditions are somewhat similar, though there is 
hero an unexpectedly largo percentage of cases in which the first child was not born, until at 
least 4 years after marriage amongst the group in wliich the husband was aged 24 to 26, 
As the disparity between the parents increases there is a tendency for the reduction in the per- 
centage of children born not loss than 4 years after marriage to be distributed more evenly 
between those born at least two years after marriage and those born earlier, but only 
in the age-group 37 to 43 is there a laigor number born less than two years after marriage than 
at any other period, and when the husband is aged 44 and over at marriage and is, therefore, 
at least 21 years older than his wife, there is a tendency for child birth to bo postjionod 4 years 
or more in a larger proportion of cases. 


24 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE A.— -Numbar of marrM mu^m elatslEad by nafural 
divisions nnd by op poup ot morriogs of husbond ond wifo. 


Couplet tgpd At rntrrlAffC — 


1 HutlNind. 

0— IS 

14— IS 1 17—23 

24—23 

27-83 1 84—86 

37—48 

44 A over 

All Agee. 


A 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

K 

h 

1 

J 




RENOAL. 






AlISfM 

458 S43 

0,021 

3,064 

3,143 

464 

513 

2T3 

14,600 

0-13 

441 667 

8.216 

923 

760 

90 

101 

85 

•.111 

14—16 


5 66 

2,184 

1,473 

1,119 

171 

105 

54 

8.189 

17—23 


A 14 

642 

606 

1,024 

124 

119 

47 

2,184 

24—26 


1 

20 

80 

126 

51 

50 

22 

899 

27—33 


3 3 

13 

16 

63 

44 

105 

45 

814 

34—36 



1 


7 

4 

IB 

21 

•1 

87—43 



:i 

1 

3 


14 

40 

•1 

44 tml over 



2 

1 

1 


1 

9 

14 




WEOT ■ 

ENOAL 






Allsfsi 

28 32 

646 

262 

836 

33 

30 

14 

1,19T 

0—13 

21 32 

328 

109 

66 

7 

6 

1 

•79 

14—16 



204 

157 

131 

10 

8 

i 

814 

17—23 


i 

13 

16 

36 

15 

11 

7 

101 

24—86 





4 

1 

1 


• 

27—88 







3 

i 

4 

84—36 

87—43 

44 And over 







1 

1 

1 



CENTRAL 

RENOAL. 






All siss 

n 13S 

1,616 

T20 

T61 

136 

129 

•0 

3, no 

0—18 

75 137 

1.044 

820 

286 

36 

80 

7 

1.841 

14—16 


2 

538 

422 

352 

56 

28 

24 

1,4tt 

17—23 



83 

39 

136 

24 

22 

5 

281 

24—26 




2 

7 

11 

12 

7 

88 

27—33 




1 

6 

11 

28 

16 

•2 

84—36 





2 


7 

13 

II 

37—48 







2 

28 

tl 

44 And over 








4 

4 



NORTH RENOAL. 






AllSfW 

ITS 245 

2,436 

1,366 

1,466 

162 

201 

66 

6,132 

0—13 

160 1P3 

K50 

223 

175 

11 

11 

8 

1.882 

14—16 


6 84 

1,UU6 

6ue 

410 

55 

35 

11 

t.iii 

17 ' 23 


5 14 

542 

461 

693 

63 

52 

15 

1.89§ 

24—26 


1 

19 

26 

100 

31 

26 

12 

217 

27- -;i:i 


3 3 

13 

17 

71 

29 

55 

10 

191 

34-36 



1 


5 

3 

10 

8 

tt 

87—48 



8 

i 

3 


9 

9 

tf 

44 And over 



2 

EAST R 

INOAL. 

1 


1 

8 

• 

All seti 

ITS 82T 

1,485 

68T 

666 

121 

163 

04 

3,401 

0— IS 

179 205 

994 

265 

253 

36 

84 

24 

!••!? 

14—16 


22 

876 

2B8 

226 

60 

84 

15 

1,911 

17-23 



54 

72 

155 

22 

84 

60 

167 

24 ~20 



1 

2 

15 

B 

9 

8 

16 

27—38 





6 

4 

19 

18 

47 

84—36 






1 


4 

6 

87—48 

44 end uvr r 




, , 


, , 

i 

8 

t 

11 

t 
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MARRIAaE FERTILITY TABLE B.-FwnlllM aMordlng to tho ago group of wito at marriago claNlflod by natural 
dhMoni, «aa of flnt born and avoraga numbor ol ehlldron bom allvo and lurviving. 

tXoTR.— The AKiirra show i-uiitiilrtotl fori II My taw* iiiil.t .) 





Hterile marriagi ■>. 

Nuiiilti'r 

NumWr 
of inaira 
Aral 
b'lm. 

Niimlier 

Ilf feinalea 

Amt bom 

Ti.ul 
number ' 

.\verHUi 

llviiiu 

birtliH 

per 

fniiilly 
Uilil 
proliuble 
• -'itr. 

Serial 

No. 

Age of wile at nuirriage. 

of 

fainllleB. 

Niiiiiber. 

I’crteiit- 1 
age. 

of fetitab'ft 
Amt 
born. 

l>er 1.000 
inalea 
Arst 
born. 

of chli- 
dri'ti born 
alive. 


a 

b 

c 

<1 

e 

f 

M 

)i 

“i 



\\er«a- j 

Number 

Total 

•«ur>lviiiK 

of Hiirvl- 

number 

per 

vors per 

of ebll- 

fiiinllv 

l.iKK) 

drrn Hiir- 

with 

Imrn 

>i\ins. 

probnlile 

error. 

alive. 


I k ■ I 


1 

10 


All I 


7-18 
14—18 
17 28 
24 '26 
27-88 
84 86 
87 ‘48 
44 end over 


11 All MM 


12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
18 
20 


0-6 

7—18 

14—16 

17-28 

24-26 

27—88 


87—48 
44 »nd over 


21 All I 


22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
20 
:io 


0 — 6 
7—13 
14—16 
17-23 
24 26 
27 83 
31 -36 
87-48 
44 and over 


82 

as 

84 

85 
36 
87 
36 
80 
40 


AIImm 

0-6 

7-13 
14-16 
17-28 
24-26 
27 -83 
84 30 
37 43 
44 and over 


41 All I 


42 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
40 
50 


0-« 

7-13 
14 -16 
17 28 
24 -26 
27 - 33 
84 86 
87—48 
44 and over 


BENCIAL. 


2,404 

70 

3-3 

002 

1,344 

730 

U.BOl 4 O t 

0/i 

ft, 531 4 0 o.t 

447 

I) 



28 

14 

■83 

878 8 0! 

27 

08T 4 1 t 21 

884 

•67 

36 


386 

4TI 

707 

8,1V 8-3 i 

■r>A 

3,842 4 t-h rift 

•II 

•16 

17 


386 

483 

710 

4.884 8 1 I 

«7 

3,448 4 t I -OU 

811 

381 

14 


118 

tot 

714 

t,«81 8 8 t 

■Ifl 

1,J30 3 8 1 1/7 

818 

•• 

3 


02 

31 

T10 

Aft 4-8 t 

■ 2 ■» 

188 2 8 i Jii 

880 

136 

3 

f t 

88 

78 

708 

781 8-0 • 

jn 

438 3 8 1 ■ /(/ 

Itt 

37 

1 


te 

18 

1.888 

221 81 : 

■40 

134 3 8 i -27 

888 

•t 

1 


It 

31 

848 

318 18: 

■JO 

188 3 8j 14 

883 

14 

3 

21-4 

3 

• 

378 

88 4 1 t 

liS 

30 tJi 43 

401 



WEtT BENBAL 
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4 

!•% 

44 

144 
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1,414 5 4r 

•n 

1,034 4 2 W, 
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.. 



i 

A 

lOi 

82 1 6 • 

■S7 

2.) a A • T2 
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02 

2 


:i2 

5H 
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Ana A Ii : 

27 

414 4 :• • 2f/ 

687 

116 

3 

2 6 

80 

74 
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1182 ; , 

JS 

4h.'i 4 2; 14 

76 V 

2U 

1 

8-M 

12 

18 

028 

1;W 1 n L 

VI 

118 8 (1 1 j; 

727 

“jj 



1 

] 

1 .IN in 

11 ; 

1 til 

III :• n (- 67 
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o 



1 

1 

I.IHHJ 

I 2 n - 

ft' 7 

4 2 U 1 fi7 

i.noo 

T 




1 


U M 11 

• 

1 a n 1 • 

5(N) 


CENTRAL BENRAL. 


443 

11 

1-4 

240 

302 

740 

4,425 6 -4 .. 

on 

2,494 

4 2: 

IH, 

444 

*0 



11 

lu 

IMHt 

1.^7 

8-8 

40 

1(1.8 

fi 7 * 

31 

68H 

'.14 

5 

I -6 

t2H 

188 

A80 

2.021 

tl 4 

n 

i.ai.'i 

4 2 . 

■10 

AftO 

232 

2 

no 

04 

136 

6l>l 

1.420 

A 1 . 

■14 

Oi'n 

4 2 1 

■II 

6H3 

51 


30 

20 

20 

AIM! 

20' 

1 • 

■JO 

181 

8 A 

■L'4 

A82 

3 

” 


8 



II 

•I V . 

■M 

in 

8 8 ! 

■vs 

OUO 

20 



14 

12 

I,t«7 
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Afi 1 

41 

07 

8-7 • 

•2t: 
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III 

' i 

5-3 

12 

6 

2.riHi 

144 

7 6 

■62 

82 

4-8 r 

•4> 

5A0 

25 

I 

4 0 

11 

13 

H4A 
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70 f 

-43 

1)2 

4 r. L 

■I’S 

A36 
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3 

.{83 

88 
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II 

16 

4 0 i 

■VO 
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NORTH BENQAL. 


444 

17 

2 0 
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447 
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5,102 

5 ft 07 
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3 >4. 
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IT 



8 

1) 
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78 
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»H 

2 .8 : 
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6i:i 
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*4 

2-4 

AU 

02 
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I.Oiil 
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• l.i 
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1 H 
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1 M6 
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*4 

17 
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8 .'i • 

OS 
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40 

! 

2-5 

11 

25 
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17 
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70 
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40 
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11 
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6 

7 
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60 

t 1. 
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a 0 t 
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14 
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4 
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44 
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11 
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0 
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1 .222 
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(8 
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76 
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11 
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80 

06 
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43 
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• The probable eiror is indeterinlnate. 


MARRIAaE FERTILITY TABLE C. Famlllot according to ago ol wllo at Marriago clacslflod by natural diviclona, 
irankimru ^ duration of marriago and by fertility. 

The flgurrii in Italics arc of coinj li*l«.(l fi-rlllUy ciiHeB only.) 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEK IV. 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE C.<-FamiliM according to ago off wiffo at marriago claiiificd by natural divitloni, by 

dura:.on off marriage and by Hrillltjf-^-ronclndcd. 


(NoTB.’^Tha flgurrf til 'Ut.cs aro of completed fortuity caioa ouly.) 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE D.— FamlllM according to occupation ol hucband clattiflad by natural divliloni and by 

average number of children born alive and curviving. 


(XuTB. The fluuroB Are for eomplett^d fi'rtflity cum f only.) 
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H 
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6 
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33 
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83 
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17 
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40 
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36 
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26 

4 3 j 64 

18 
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60 
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44 

4 0 • 
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733 

14 
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11 

A 5 i 

9 
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U3 
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68 
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■34 
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4 7 i 

■.VJ 
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K 
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7 

7 0 

• 
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.5 • 7 .1 40 
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31 
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25 
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47 
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M 
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53 

54 
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50 

57 

58 
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Pasturo and agriculture 
Ki.Hhing and hunting 

Cotton ginning, ciraning, pressing, spinning ned weaving 
(Jtiier textile industrlis 

Wurkirs in skins and otlier iiard animal products 

Workers in wood, nuikcrs of furniture 

Workers in iiietBls 

Workers in liuilding industries 

Otiicr iiidiistriallHts and artii«niis 

TransiHirt liy road 

Trans|K»rt by rail 

Other truiisfiort, posts, telegraphs, and teleph 'Pe service 
Traders 

Army, iiu\y, air force, police 
Public, adiuiiilstratiun 
Ueligion 
Law 

Medici HR 
liistruetiuii 

Letters, arts and scienees 
Living on income 
Domestic servants 

••Service” and iins|ierifleil clerical work 

t'nclassiQed, unpruductivc and otiier iusuinclently descrilicd oeeiipailiiTi'> 


003 

11 

10 

4,426 

(?•/ L Oli 

2,094 

4-2,. -06 

064 

245 

4 

16 

1,569 

641 14 

1,004 

4-1 1. /I 

644 

H 



52 

6 Ai -64 

34 

4 J.L -46 

654 

4 

i 

25 7) 

18 

4 5. Li 30 

10 

2 A Ad 

5.'>6 

1 



8 

S O !. • 

4 

4 0 t • 

500 

‘2 



15 

7 S3 1 01 

9 

4 5 1 i Ot 

000 

1 



8 

SOI • 

7 

7 0 . • 

875 

2 



18 

U 0 \2'70 

10 

5’Q t -67 

5.56 

3 



•23 

7-71 ’SO 

13 

4-3l -US 

.565 

2' 

i 

4-5 

139 

0-3 i A.1 

85 

3-9-1 33 

61*2 

5 



22 

4 4 i -63 

11 

2 2l -39 

509 

0 



55 

6 1 t. -SI 

33 

37 -i -.id 

600 

1 



3 

3 0 t * 

2 

20 h • 

667 

85 



474 

5 61 -23 

3‘J6 

3’Si 17 

688 

1 



4 

4 0 I • 

1 

1 Ot • 

250 

1‘2 



77 

6-4 1 44 

59 

4 01 37 

760 

20 



116 

A A i AA 

64 

3-21 -30 

552 

46 



32H 

71s, -39 

228 

/, 0± -.12 

095 

29 



244 

S’4 , 39 

169 

SSI 34 

093 

16 



105 

6 6 L 00 

68 

4 3 t: -33 

648 

2 



10 

5 0 0 

0 

3 fl± 0 

600 

21 

j 

4-8 

140 

6 7^. ’40 

94 

4 A { 39 

671 

4 



13 

3 3 iin 

7 

1-M± 07 

538 

130 


s'i 

hlH 

r, .1 1 ■;*« 


4 24 ■/( 
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*24 



r.ii 

7 3. i'l 

10? 

--JO 
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* Probable ermr is indeterminate. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE D.— Famllltt according to occupation oi husband olaislflod by natural divisions and by 
average number of children born alive and surviving —concliided. 

(Note.— T he «re for ('omplMcd fertility <‘«mh only.) 
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MARRIAOE FERTILITY TABLE E. — Famlllw according to religion or cocto and nataral dIvMonc daMlflcd (I) by 
number ol cMMron bom alhro and turviving and (II) by age groupi ol wife at marriage. 

(NuTE.-~Thc«e flRUres ak* for coraplptcil fi rtillty only.) 


Aerial 

Religion or ea*te. 

Hum* 
her of 
famillqi. 

Sterile 

marriages. 

Total 
number 
of chil‘ 

Average 
living 
birth* per 
faiiiiiy 
with pru- 
babie 
error. 

Total 

number 

•if ibil- 

Av(‘rage 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


MARRIASE FERTILITY TABLE F.-FamlNM aMortfiif to nligion or caoto and natural 

(NOTB.—Figvret la lUlIci other ihau fur probable 


Doratlon of manlage. 
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division elatiiflsd by duration of marrlago and avorago numbor of childrtn surviving. 

error are of completed fortillty eases.) 
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Number uumber uf 

of surviving 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


MARRIAOE FERTILITY TABLE Q.— FafflillM daidflMl by apt af panati at marriaga ami 
by aga at wKa at birth af first shIM. 

(Noti. The are fur Itioiu fainlliM only in which all children bom have aunrived.) 


^'ulnbcr of wivea aged at birth of Bnt child. 

huJWat -g:-» • V* S 4»d om. ~ 

mutiMo. m»rrlM«. „muiM. Pemat- P.r«Bt. F^t- Pmm^- 


Sumbw. Numlw. 

■(B) (h) <i) (l) Tk)"' 


0—1 :i 
U-IO 
17 2:1 
24 -20 
27 :W 
:H-:W 
37 43 

14 <V over 


3 1 - ;Ui 
37 13 

41 d’ over 


0 13 
14 10 

17- 23 
21 -20 
27 - 33 
31 30 

37 -43 
44 A over 

All IgM 

0-13 
14-10 
17 23 
24-20 
27 -33 
34-30 
37-43 
44 A over 


SO S,4t0 
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13 
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23 

24- 

-20 
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33 

34- 

30 

37 

43 

44 d 

over . 

AllagH .. 
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17 

23 

24- 

20 

27 

S3 

84 

30 

37- 

-43 

44 d 

over . 

All tgtl . . 
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13 

u- 

16 

17- 

23 

24 

20 

27- 

33 

34- 

30 

87 - 

48 

44 dt over . 

All agH . 
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13 

14- 

-10 

17 

-28 

24- 

20 

27 

33 

34- 

-30 

87 

-43 

44 A over . 

All agM . 

0 - 

-IS 

14- 

10 

17- 

-23 


24—26 
27 - 31 
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44 A over 
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41 

43 
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3 
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9 
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3.1 
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15 

04 
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34 
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II 
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2 

1 

4 

257 
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40 
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8r> 
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2H 
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IM 
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34 

n 
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100 
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100 
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too 

20 
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too 
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too 
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100 
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too 
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100 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE H.— FimlllM BlissllM by igii of pmnti at marriaga aqd by fragutney af birthi. 


(Non.— The flpiree are fur thoee famllica only In which all children bom have eurvlvco 


Age of 
wife at 
marriage. 

Age of 
hniband 

at 

marriage. 

Total 
No. of 
fami- 
lies. 

Num \>r of f.unlllei with an Interval (In years shown) between dates of 

1 marriage and birth of 1st child. 

1 birth of 1st and 2nd child. | 

1 birth of 2nu and Srd child. 

1 '' rth of Srd and 4th child. 

m 
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4 yrs. A 
over. 

0-1 yr. 
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4 yrs A 

over. 
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1 2—8 yrs. I 

4 yrs. 
over. 
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ma 
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1 1 ^ 1 
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No. 1 % 1 
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(1) 
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1,720 
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271,803 22 
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61,202 62 

466 

22 

73 

7 

724 00 

301 

27 

66 

0 

421 

80 

160 

26 


0—18 . . 

181 
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278 

00 

8 


60 68 

25 

24 
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24 

50 

16 

37 

2 

10 

11 

55 

7 

35 


14-16 .. 

Ul 

4 

2 

10 

7 

232 

01 

10 


106 71 

33 

J2 

7 

9 

50 

63 

22 

28 

4 

9 

25 

58 

14 

25 


17-23 .. 

1,411 

87 

6 

443 

31 

8.‘1 

63 

35 


668 70 

250 

L6 

30 

6 

410 

67 

167 

27 

35 

9 

250 

68 

85 

33 


24—26 .. 

881 

61 

13 

118 

30 

222 

57 

16 


102 69 

60 

25 

14 

8 

125 

68 

45 

24 

11 

12 

r>o 

62 

25 

26 


27—38 ,. 
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36 

12 

117 

38 

161 

50 

14 


136 63 

66 

30 
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6 

86 

65 

42 

31 
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47 

54 

21 

29 
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6 
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16 

52 

2 

11 

12 63 
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0 

67 

2 

22 
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7i 

2 

29 


87—48 .. 

38 

4 

10 

17 

44 

18 

46 

2 


16 65 

6 

26 

1 

5 

12 

67 

5 

28 

i 

. A 

10 

77 

2 

15 


44 A over 
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6 86 
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36 

13 
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04 

59 

52 
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45 

26 
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31 57 

22 

41 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTSB IV. 




Serial. 

Standard 
deviation of 
averagni In 
noil mns. 


1 1 k 

20 

1*70 

2 J5 

27 

302 

1*05 

28 

8H8 

2*81 

20 

813 

2 04 

30 

2 

2*55 

HI 

2 00 

2 23 

32 

• 87 

1*88 

33 

310 

2 48 

84 

3-30 

2*40 


2-78 

1*87 

30 

2 -.50 

1*53 

37 

2 01 

1*40 

M 

2-31 

1*02 

.30 

217 

1*47 

40 

2*28 

1*48 

41 

8*48 

2*52 

42 

2*78 

2*20 

43 

3-04 

2 02 

44 

3*28 

2*49 

45 

3*18 

2*21 

40 

80‘ 

2*22 

47 

3*54 

2*24 

48 

2*28 

2 00 

40 

3*82 

1*80 

50 

4*00 

200 




Serial. 

Standard deviation of averagoa In 
coliirana. 


» 1 


1 1 

m 1 

« 1 

« i 

y 

1 

0*70 

1 

35 

1*78 

2 00 

2*44 

2*52 

2 

1*00 

2 

10 

2*01 

1*S4 

2*20 

2 52 

S 

0*81 

1 

44 

1-83 

2*04 

2*21 

2*52 

4 

0 

1 

77 

1*88 

2*00 

2 05 

2*52 

5 

0*87 

1 

47 

2*00 

2*21 

2*40 

200 

0 


8 

50 

1*40 

2*35 

210 

2-00 

7 

0*77 

1 

28 

1 92 

2 24 

2*57 

2()0 

H 





3*50 

1*70 

2 00 

0 

0*85 

1 

35 

1 02 

2 12 

2*80 

2*83 

40 



0 

1 09 

2*42 

2*17 

£•83 

11 

0*75 

1 

20 

1 08 

1*07 

2*35 

2*27 

12 

1*22 

2 

18 

2*30 

1-50 

2*25 

2*27 

13 

1-00 

1 

28 

1 52 

2 01 

108 

2*13 

14 


1 

(HI 

1*36 

1 67 

2*03 

2*13 

15 

0*83 

0 

78 

1*87 

2*20 

2*00 

2*44 

10 




0 

3-50 

2*01 

2*44 

17 

0*88 

1 

.33 

1*50 

2 0,3 

2*10 

2-32 

IS 






0 

2 32 

10 

0 88 

1 

53 

2*20 

2*27 

2*04 

2-.51 

20 






2*17 

r 61 

21 

0*50 

2 

00 


2*81 

0 


22 







, , 

2.3 

0 03 

J 


l*« 

2*03 

s*io 

2 00 

24 




0 

3 .50 

1*30 

2 n 

20 

0*75 

1 


1*02 

2*23 

2*40 

21.J 

20 






2 21 

2*10 

27 

0*45 

1 

22 

1 20 

1*60 

1*95 

2*78 

28 






1 95 

2*78 

20 

0*80 

1 

5i 

1*66 

2*i5 

2*50 

2*01 
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CHAPTER V 
Sex 

170. The statistics shown.— The statistics of the sexes at this and 
previous enumerations are given in imperial table II. Sex also enters as a 
basis of classification into almost every table and amongst those iii addition 
to table II in which it is significant the most important is j)ei*haps No. VII 
(ago and marital condition). Details for selected castes appear both in the 
caste table (table XVII) and according to age for selected castes in table 
VllI, Subsidiary tables appended to this chapter show — 

I— the number of females per 1,000 males in the population of 
natural divisions, districts and states, 1872 to 1931 ; 

II — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age group in 
the main religions, all Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

III -the number of females per 1,000 nudes of the same age group 
in the main religions of each natural division ; 

IV — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in selected 
castes or other groups, 1931 ; 

V — ^the actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
(i) annually during the decades 1901-1910, 1911-1920 and 
1921-1930 and (u) in natural divisions, 1921-1930 ; and 
VI —the number of deaths annually reported for each sex at age- 
groups, 1921-1930. 

171. Source of the figures.— The statistics of sex were taken from 
column 6 of the schedule providing for the entry of male or female in each 
case. The only point upon which the instructions were elaborated was a 
direction for the inclusion as males of eunuchs and hermaphrodites which is 
understood to be at variance with the practice in the United Kingdom. 
Omissions in the schedule were made good by deducing the sex from the 
name or occupation of the person concerned and from the relation entered to 
the head of the family. 

172. General comparison with other provinces and countries.— Of the 

51,087,338 persons enumerated, 26,557,8()0 were males and 24,529,478 were 
females. There are thus 2,028,382 males more than females in Bengal. 
There is a preponderance of males also in Sikkim where out of a total popula- 
tion of 109,808 the males number 55,82«5 and the females 53,983 or 1,842 less 

DIAGRAM No. Y-1. 


Numbtr of ftmalot por 1,000 malts, Englanil and WalM and major proYincti of India, 1931. 



than the males. In every 100 of the total population of Bengal, therefore, 
there are 52 males and 48 females or over 108 males for every 100 females. 
The sex ratios however are generaUy expressed to show the number of 
females per 1,000 males. In Bengal there are 924 females for every 1,000 
males, a ratio smaller than that for the whole of India which is 941, but larger 
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than those for Bombay (909), the United Provinces (904) and the Punjab 
(831). Burma, where the ratio is 958, the Central Provinces and Berar, where 
it is 1,000, Bihar and Orissa, where it is 1,008, and Madras, where it is 1,022, 
all have more females per 1 .000 males than is the average throughout India. 
But none of these areas has a female ratio as high as England and Wales, 
where it is 1,087, and in European countries generally the ratio is more 
than 1,000 rising as high in the census of Portugal in 1920 as to 1,113. It 
is however no longer necessary to defend the accuracy of the figures merely 
because there is a marked preponderance of males. There were more males 
than females even in Europe, in Bulgaria and the Irish Free States in 1926 
and in Luxembourg in 1927. Similarly females were fewer than males in 
Canada and Australia in 1921, in South Africa (White) and New Zealand in 
1926, in the Argentine in 1914, Cuba in 1919 and Brazil in 1920, and in the 
United States of America in 1930. In Soviet Russia in 1926 there was a 
preponderance of males but it was confined to European territory and in 
Asiatic Russia females were in the majority. Some of the figures referred 
to in this paragraph are shown and illustrated in diagram No. V-1. 

173. Sex proportions by divisions md districts, 1931.— On the average 
the sexes arc must nearly equal in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions. Hero 
the ratios are 983 and 947, respectively, giving for Eastern Bengal, which 
includes these two divisions 
and also Tripura State, a ratio 
of 957 per 1,000. The ratio is 
smallest in the Presidency 
Division where it is no more 
than 846. The sex ratios by 
districts shown in subsidiary 
table I are illustrated in diagram 
No. V-2. The highest propor- 
tion of females to males is found 
in Chittagong, Murshidal ad and 
Birbhum. These are the only 
three districts in wliich it ris(‘s 
above 1,000 to every 1,000 
males. But it approaches this 
figure closely also in Malda, 

Bankura, Noakhali and Midna- 
pore, in none of which districts 
is the ratio less than 970 per 
1,000 males. The tongue of 
land stretching north-west from 
Noakhali and Chittagong and 
comprising the districts of 
Bakarganj, Tippera, Dacca, 

Faridpur, Pabna and Bogra, 
has a ratio of between 950 
and 970 per 1,000, a figure 

not reached elsewhere in Bengal 
but found in Sikkim where 

the proportion is 967 to every 1,000 males. Calcutta with its large 
immigrant population has the fewest females ^ 1,000 males, namely, 
468, and the district of Howrah has the next smallest proportion although 

here the figure, 834, is very considerably in excess of t^t in Calcutta. 

Hooghly and 24-Parganas containing most of the other industrial areas 
have a ratio of between 850 and 900 to the 1,000. In Jalpaiguri the ratio, 
842, is scarcely higher than in the industrial district of Howrah, and Hie 
adjoining districts of Darjeeling and Cooch Behar as well as IMirara State 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts also have a low female sex ratio runniim 
between 8M and 900 per 1,000. In Dinajpur, Rangpur and M3nnen8ing^ 
wd again in Jessore and Khulna the proportion is betweoi 900 and 925 and 
in the remaining districts, Burdwan, Nama and Rajshidii, the prop(xrti<m 
is between 925 and 960. 




VARIATIONS IN SEX PROPORTIONS. 
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174. Goneral variations in sex proportions. 1872-1931.— In Bengal 
at each successive census since 1881 there has been a lower female ratio 


although a slight increase was recorded between 1872 and 1881. In 1881 there 

were 994 females for every 1,000 males but there 
DIAQRAM No. Y-3. has been a fairly regular decrease most marked in 


FomalM ptr 1,000 malts by 
diviiiofll, 1872-1931. 



the first subsequent decade when the proportion 
fell by 21 to 973 but uninterrupted until the ))resent 
figure. 924 was reached. Migration affects the sex 
ratios as revealed at the census and since Bengal 
receives more immigrants than it sends out emigrants 
and there is a marked predominance of males 
amongst immigrants the result of migration is to 
increase the discrej^ancy in the sex ratios. In the 
natural population also, i.e., the total numbers 
born in Bengal wherever VnumeraU*d, there has, 
however, been a marked continuous decline in the 
number of females per 1,000 males. It was 1,013 
in 1881, but fell in successive years to 995, 982, 
970, 954 and is now 942. There has been a corre- 
sponding uninti'rrupted decrease in the female ratio 
in the Burdwan, Presidency, Rajshahi and Dacca 
Divisions and in the case of the Ohittagong Division 
the decade 1891 to 1901 only marked a slight 
increase in the proportion from 1,000 to 1,004. In 
the Tripura State the sex proportion has been 
stationary on each of the last three occasions and the 
ratio, 885, represents an increase in the proportion 
of females over the figure, 874, recorded in 1901. 
In tliis state successive decades from 1872 to 1911 
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showed alternate decreases and increases in the 


female ratio. In the Cooch Behar State a conti- 


nuous decrease in the ratio from 1881 to 1911 has been followed by two 
increases to 877 in 1921 and 886 in 1931. The figures for divisions here 
referred to are illustrated in diagram No. V-3. 


175. Variations in th# sex proportions by districts. 1872-1931.— The 

three districts in which there are more females than males on the present 
occasion have had a similar preponderance at every census since 1872. But 
both Birbhum and Murshidabad have at every successive census recorded 
a decrease in the female ratio and since 1881 when there were 1,130 females 
for every 1,000 males in Chittagong the decrease in the proportion has been 
interrupted only between 1891 and 1901 when it rose from 1,096 to 1,110. 
Bankura had 1,002 females per 1,000 males in 1921 and both Bankura and 
Midnapore as well as Dacca and Noakhali had over 1,000 at the census of 
1911. In 1881 as well as in 1872 every district in Western Bengal had a 
larger number of females than males, but at each subsequent census one 
extra district has fallen below parity in the proportions. In the Presidency 
Division up to 1891 not only Murshidabad but also Nadia and Jessore had 
more than 1,000 females for every 1,000 males, but Jessore dropped below 
the thousand mark in 1901 and Nadia followed suit in 1911. Up to 1901 
Pabna and up to 1891 Rajshahi also had more than 1,000 females for every 
1,000 males, but in this Division Darjeeling has always been characterised 
by a low female ratio which has actually increased since 1881 at every decade 
with two exceptions ; between 1901 and 1911 it fell from 873 to 869 and in the 
last decade it mil from 896 to 879. The proportion in Jalpaiguri has decreased 
considerably since 1881 when it was 904 and is now 842 but it is still higher 
than it was in 191 1, 841. Up to 191 1 the proportion in Noakhali had advanced 
from 973 in 1872 to 1,016 in 1911 but there has been a decrease during each 
of the two subsequent decades. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, on the other 
hand, there has been a continuous increase from 703 in 1872 to 864 on the 

S -esent occasion broken only by a slight setback between 1911 when it was 
K) and 1921 when it was 867. In Sikkim the decrease is only 3 in every 1,000 
males and the proportion. 967. is higher than at any census since 1891. 
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176. tex proportions by religions with variations, 1872-1931 — Fi^mrcs 
for the main religious groups are given in statement Ko. V-1 and illustrated 

in diagram No. V-4. At every 
census Christians have shown the 
smallest proportion of females to 
males. The propoi tions were as low 
as 802 in 1872 and for every 1,000 
Christian males there are still in 
1931, 42 less Christian females than 
amongst the total population of all 
religions taken together. Hindus 
returned, in 1872, 1,003, females for 
every 1,000 males, but this is the 
only instance in which a larger 
number of the population has been females in any religion at any census 
and since the census of 1891 there have been fewer females to every 1,000 
males amongst Hindus than in any other religion except Christians. With 
the exception of Hindus in 1881 and Buddhists in 1911 at every census 
the sex proportions have been most equal amongst 
those of tribal religions and the female proportion diagram No. v-4. 
is now 064 iwr 1,000 or 13 higher than amongst the r«n»lM p«r 1,000 maluinMch 
Buddhists wliere the proportion is next liighest. principal rciifion, 1872-1931. 
Since 1872 both Muslims and Hindus have recorded 
an uninterrupted decline in tlie proportions which 
is most marked amongst the Muslims between the 
years 1901 and 1911 and amongst the Hindus 
between 1881 and 1891, and during the last decade 
the decrease has been somewhat accelerated amongst 
the Muslims but retarded amongst the Hindus. 

Com])ared with otlu*r i)rovinces the number of 
females jier thousand males amongst Hindus is lower 
than in .Madras (1,025), Bihar and Orissa (1.005), the 
Central Provinces (1,002) or Bombay (937), but is 
higher than in the United Provinces (905), Assam 
(891), the Punjal) (835) or tlu? North West Frontier 
Province (695). The proportion amongst Muslims 
is higher than in any province except Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa (1,018), it is as low as 807 in 
Bombay, 8.39 in the Punjab and 862 in the North 
West Frontier Province and is no more than 
899 in the United Provinces, 902 in Assam and 
905 in the (.Vntral Provinees. 

177. Sex proportions by caste.— The sex pro- 
portions for the caste and other groups selected for 
imperial table VHl are worked out and shown 
in subsidiary table IV. Amongst the groups chosen only four have 
a preponderance of women : they are Christian I^epchas, Buddhists, 
Baislinabs and Bauris. Amongst the Lcpchas, who arc Christian converts, 
the fact that there are more females than males may be only an indication 
that prosclytism is more successful amongst the women than amongst the 
men. The high proportion of females amongst the Baishnahs is also explained 
partly by the fact that Baislinabs draw their recruits from all classes of 
society and that their numbers are swollen by the accession of w'omen who 
are prevented in their own group from remarrying as well as by numbers 
who are no longer accepted in their original caste. But neither of these 
explanations accounts for the very high proportion of women amongst the 
Bauris. The Santals of all religions also have a proportion of females well 
in excess of the average for the whole population and there is a relatively 
high proportion of women amongst the Dorns, Namasudras. Mahishyas 
and Koehhes. Amongst the groups chosen it is interesting that the higher 
castes (Baidyas, Kayasthas, Brahmans and Brahmos) have all considerably 
fewer females per 1,000 males than the average in all Bengal. Amongst 



STATEMENT No. Y-1. 

Ftmalti ptr 1,000 malti in oach principal 
religion, 1872-1931. 

All roll- Mu»llni. Uindu. Tribal. Buddhist. Girit- 

KioiiH. tian. 


1872* 

•f)2 

087 

1,003 


943 

802 

ISHl 

•M 

0H8 

909 

997 

983 

838 

1H«1 

073 

977 

960 

009 

974 

857 

11)01 

••0 

908 

951 

090 

970 

852 

1011 

040 

949 

931 

067 

009 

847 

1021 

03t 

045 

Old 

973 

901 

889 

iu:ii 

0t4 

930 

908 

964 

951 

882 


* Excluding Tripura State for which flgiiiea by Hexes arc not 
on record. 
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the Agarwalas the proportion is lower than in any of the other 23 groups 
chosen and an examination of the proportions at each age-group given in 
subsidiary table IV shows that the discrepancy is due to the fact that members 
of this caste are immigrants whose wves are not with them. TJiere are, 
for instance, less than 4 married women in this caste for every 6 married 
men and the inference is that the wives of the remainder are in other parts 
of India. At the earlier ages, namely, up to the age-group 14-16, the sex 
proportions very closely resemble those for the other groups indigenous 
to Bengal, since they represent the children born to those of tliis caste whose 
womenfolk are resident with them in Bengal. A comparison of this table, 
illustrated in diagram No. V-5, with the table included in and illustrated 

DIAQRAM No. V-6. 

Numbor §1 fimalM par 1,000 malti in soloetod cuto and othtr iroupi, 1931. 



by diagram No. VI -9 shows that amongst the groups chosen it is 
not the deficiency of females which leads to the most notable prevalence 
of infant marriage. Thus the groups amongst which infant marriage is 
most common are Dorns, “Mumin * (Jolahas), Baishnabs, Mahishyas, 
Namasudras, Jalia Kaibarttas, Bauris and Jogis. Of these groups, only 
the “ Mumin ” (Jolahas) have a smaller proportion of women than is the 
average on the total population. The remaining seven have a larger 
proportion of females to males than the average and the Baishnabs and 
Bauris have an actual preponderance of females over males. If Anglo-In^ans, 
Indian Christians and aboriginal groups like the Lepchas, San tals and Tiparas 

are left out of account, these seven groups indeed with the exception of the 
Shahas and Kochhes are the only ones amongst those chosen with a higher 
proportion of females per 1,000 males than the average. On the other hand, 
taking Hindu groups indigenous to Bengal it is the Baidyas, Kayasthas, 
Brahmans and Brahmos amongst whom are found combined a considerable 
preponderance of males over females together with an increasing tendency to 
delay marriage till a later age and the Brahmos with the smallest proportion 
of females to males also have the smallest proportion of infant marriages. 
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It appears hot improbable, however, that there has been some difference 
in the sectarian returns of males and females amongst Brahmos shice there 
are amongst them proportions of married men and women almost identical 
with those found amongst Agarwalas, viz., 6 married men for 4 married 
women, and the same consideration cannot be called into account for this 
discrepancy as in the case of the Agarwalas. What ap^iears to have happened 
is that amongst some couples the husband has returned himself as a Brahmo 
and the wife as a Hindu. 

178. 8tx proportiMl at age-groups.— The sex proportions at age-grouro 
for each different religion are shown for 1911 to 1931 in subsidiary table 
II. In this table decennial age-groups are used from 
30 onwards with a final group of 60 and over. These 
figures are expanded in statement No. V-2 and illustrated 
in diagram No. V-6. In comparing the figures with those 
of 1911 account must be taken of the effect caused by 
the adjustment of age-groups made in presenting the 
statistics on the present occasion. As has already been 
mentioned in any age-group those shown on the present 
occasion include a certain number who on previous 
occasions would have been shown in the next higher 
group and exclude a certain number now shown in the 
next lower group who previously would have been 
included within it. The result expected would be an 
increase in the proportions aged 0-5 owing to the 

inclusion of some who 
gave their age as 6 and 
would have been included 
in the group 6-10 on 
previous occasions but 
are now shown in the 
group 0-5, and in each 
subsequent group a some- 
what smaller diminution 
of the numbers included, 
because taking, for in- 
stance, the group 20-25 
the numlicrs of those 
whose age was returned 
as 20 and who would 
have been included on 
previous occasions in the 
group 20-25 but are now 
allocated to the group 
15-20, would naturally 
exceed the numbers of 
those allocated to the 
group 20-26 amongst 
persons whose age was 
returned as 25 and would 
on previous occasions 
have been included in 
the ^up 25-30. These 
considerations, however, 
affect the proportionate 
age distribution within 
each sex, but not, or to 
a much less extent, the 
numbers of females to 
males at each age-group. The proportionate distribution of the sexes by 
age-groupswas very much alike in 1911 and 1921 up to the age-group 35-40 but 
thereafterthere was at every successive age-group a larger proportion of females 
to males in 1911 than in 1921, though in both years the projwrtion showed 
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Age-group. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


0—6 

6—10 

10—16 

16—20 

20—25 


80—85 . 

85-‘40 . 
40—45 . 
45-50 . 
60—56 . 
56—60 . 
60—66 . 
66 -70 . 
70 A over 


1,058 

969 

788 

1.102 

1,141 

949 

859 

731 

847 

772 

967 

878 

1,089 

992 

1,081 


1,067 1,024 

970 888 

771 894 

1,079 1,116 
1,144 1,089 
951 901 

864 822 

786 769 

828 761 

788 798 

921 829 

885 888 

1,029 980 

925 908 

971 89U 
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in alternate (j^uinquennial periods an increase and a decrease over those 
recorded in the period preceding. On the present occasion tlio curve, whilst 
following comparatively close-by that for 191.1 and 1921 up to the age-group 
35-40, is thereafter very much more regular than in either of those' two 
years. At every quinquennial group the proportion of females to males 

has declined execj»t between th<' aeos 
10 to 15, 15 to 20, 35 to 40, 15 to' 50 
and 55 to 60. There is an «'xeess of 
females over males in the age-groups 
0-5, 15-20 and 20-2.5. This has been 
a feature of the returns at both of 
the la.st two previous cen.sus enu- 
merations. An explanation for the 
marked pretwnderance of females at 
15-25 and the rapid decline in their 
pro]»ortions is afforded by subsidiary 
tabic Vi. It is orily in the age- 
groups 15-20 and 2(1-30 that the 
n.qx)rt«'d deaths of females exceed 
those of nqilos. At these ages be- 
tween 12 and 13 females <lie for 
every 10 males. In 1911 and 1921 there was alsf) an excess of females 
between the age-group 60 and 65 and there was an <!.xeess also in 1911 in 
the age-group 70 and over, neither of which are repnahmerl on the present 
occasion, whilst the principal excess of fcnuales which occurred between the 
age-groups 20 and 25 
in 1911 and 1921 now 
occurs in the next 
earlier age-group 1 5 to 
20. The lowest pro- 
portions occur in 1911 
to 1921 between the 
ages of 10 to 15 and 
again in the age-groups 
36 to 40 and 45 to 50. 

The curve for 1931 
shows somewhat simi- 
lar depressions but 
there is a lower pro- 
portion at the age- 
group 5 to 10 on the 
present occasion than 
in the age-group 10 to 
16 and the increase in 
the proportion shown 
at the age-group 40 to 
46 in the years 1911 
and 1921 is absent in 
the curve for 1931 in 
which the lowest pro- 
portion at any age- 
group ocems in ■ the 
age-^oup 40 to 45. 


179. Sex proportions 
at age-groups by divi- 
sions. -Figures similar 
to those discussed in 
the preceding paragraph arc shown in subsidiary table III for natural 
divisions and, as in statement No. V-2, the figures there given are expanded 
for the ages 30 and over in statement No. V-3 above. The curves for each 
division, shown in the above diagram No. V-7, follow approximately the same 
eontonrs as the average for all Bengal. At the later ages, from 60 
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rofflalti par 1,000 malai of tha tama aga-groupi by 
natural diviaioni. 
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wan. 
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d»'i»vy. 
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tChlt- 

tagoDR. 

0—6 

1,024 

1,021 

1,004 

862 

1,035 

1,037 

1,010 

5 -10 . 

888 

874 

881 

008 

004 

10—15 . 

804 

875 

M&l 

805 

022 

014 

15—20 . 

1,115 

1,065 

045 

1,170 

1,175 

1,287 

20—25 . 

1,080 

1,076 

000 

1.125 

1,144 

1,581 

25—30 . 

001 

037 

777 

8H3 

031 

1.048 

30—35 . 

822 

864 

720 

700 

843 

035 

86 40 . 

760 

804 

600 

730 

80(^ 

856 

40-45 . 

761 

802 

703 

736 

778 

826 

45-60 . 

793 

878 

884 

770 

770 

803 

50 55 . 

820 

041 

810 

810 

780 

802 

66-r.O . 

M88 

1,071 

807 

850 

824 

806 

60^-05 . 

030 

1,157 

050 

886 

853 

840 

66-70 . 

003 

1,176 

050 

840 

800 

763 

70 * over 

HOU 

1,203 

051 

806 

82.3 

770 

• 

With OotK'h Behnr. 

tWllli Tripura State. 
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to 55 onwards, in general the proportion of females at each age>group is 
Mghest in the Bunlwan Division and declines in the order in wluch the 
divisions are shown throughout the tables, namely, after Burdwan 
follow the Presidency, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. Up 
to the age-group 40-45 in every quinquennium the proportion of females 
to males is less in the Presidency Division than elsewhere and up to the age- 
group 25-30 it is next lowest in the Burdwan Division. Speaking generally 
between the ages of 15 and 30 the proportions are in the reverse oi^er from 
that shown after the age-group 50 to 55 : the Chittagong Division in the 
age-group 20 to 25 has as many as 168 women to every IW men and retains 
the Wghest proportions at every group between 16 and 46. 


180. 8ex proportiom at ^•croups by religions.— Figures for religions 
similar to those already given in the preceding paragraphs for previous years 

and for divisions arc included in 
statement No. V-4 and illustrated 


STATEMENT No. V-4. 

Fomolit por 1,0M malo* of tSo mim ato-graapi 


Age-group. 

All roli- 

by rtllgloni. 

Muslim. Hindu. 

Tribal. 

Bud- 

Chris- 

0-5 

gl(MIN, 

1,014 

1,028 

1,017 

1,074 

dhist.. 

330 

tian. 

334 

6 10 .. 

333 

832 

880 

063 

310 

311 

10 16 .. 

334 

004 

877 

350 

321 

032 

15- 20 . . 

1,113 

1,333 

1,183 

1,035 

1,212 

1,006 

1,084 

1,042 

20— 2r» . . 

1,144 

1,024 

1.108 

1,000 

26—30 .. 

Ml 

316 

884 

M2 

378 

820 

30 - 85 .. 

Sit 

826 

818 

870 

300 

700 

36-40 .. 

733 

774 

766 

762 

863 

747 

40-46 . . 

731 

702 

708 

737 

SOS 

704 

46—50 .. 

733 

770 

818 

740 

877 

080 

60->65 . . 

nt 

802 

867 

768 

884 

721 

66—00 . . 

Itt 

826 

366 

800 

836 

770 

00-05 .. 

333 

857 

1.011 

846 

880 

823 

06—70 . . 

M3 

788 

1,020 

370 

322 

315 

70 A over 

IM 

706 

1,022 

1.003 

1,'*10 

1,007 


70 and over. 


by diagram No. V-8. The curves 
for each religion also follow the same 
lines as those for the total popula- 
tion with very small variations. 
The largest pro][X)rtion of females to 
males occurs in every religion in the 
age-group 15 to 20 except amongst 
the Buddhists where it is reached 
in the subsequent quinquennial 
group and amongst the Christians 
where it is reached in the age-group 
in the age-group 40 to 45 except 


014 


The lowest proportion is „ „ ^ 

amongst the Buddhists where it occurs in the previous and amongst the 
Christians where it occurs in the subsequent quinquennial group. At every 

age up to 25 there is 
a lai^cr proportion of 
females to males amongst 
those of tribal religions 
than in any other religion. 
From this age to the age 
of 50-55 the largest pro- 
portions in each age- 
group are amongst the 
Buddhists. At all the 
ages between 20 and 66 
there is in each quin- 
quennial group a smaller 
proportion of females 
among the Christians 
than -amongst those of 
other religions. But from 
this age onwards the 
proportion rapidly in- 
ereases and at the age 
of 70 and over there are 
more females to males 
amongst Christians than 
in any other religion. 
Between the ages 6 and 
20 the smallest propor- 
tion of females wcurs 
amongst the Hindus. 
Compared with other 
relig^ms the proportions 
amongst the Muslims 
are high up to about 26 or 30 years of age but then decline, and 
from wb' age of 60 onwards there are fewer females to every thousand 
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males than in any other religion. Here again a ouinparison with the 
figures for marital condition shows that the frequency t)f early niarriage 
amongst females is not entirely conditioned hy a deficit in llu‘ niiinber of 
females at what in WesU^rn countries would he considered niairiageahh* 
ages, since it is just in the age-groups 15 to 20 and 20 to 25 that there are 
proportionately more females to males than at any other period. The exc(*ss 
is actually greatest amongst the Muslims with whom the early marriage of 
females is particularly prevalent but in all religions it ainouiits to an actual 
numerical excess of females over males of these ages. This question is 
discussed in Chapter VI. 

181. Sex proportions at age-groups in selected castes, riu^ sex 

proportions at age-groups in selected cashes are illustrated by diagram 
No. V-9 based upon subsidiary table IV. These sliow (considerable div(*r- 
gences in the sex proportions. Sovtm groups are illustrat(‘(l and the age- 
groups shown differ from the usual 

(][uiuquonnial groups illustrated in diagram No. v-9. 

previous diagrams. TliedifTproiice i.m.iH p.ri,ooo m»i«i rt th. um. •<* m 

of grouping conceals the div^cr- Mltctoil caitoi, 1931 . (.\gi*HRroloM)fin*ar«’sil>irlluiny.) 

gences in smaller groups la^yond 
the age of 24 for wliich in diagram 
No. V-9 and subsidiary table IV 
there are only two age-groups 
shown. Of the seven groups all 
except th(^ Kayasthas and the 
Baidyas show at the ages of 17 
to 23 a preponderance of females 
over males of the same age* and 
there is a similar j)rcponderance 
amongst the Jaliya Kaibarttas, 

Namasudras and the Santals also 
at ages 14 to 16. This diagram 
and the table on wliich it is bascHl 
are probably not so instructive as 
diagrams and statements prepared 
in quinquennial groups and no 
figures have been workt d out and 
presented showing for comparison 
the proportions in the saiiu? age- 
groups amongst the total jiopula- 
tion and the main religions. De- 
tailed comment, therefore, is not 
likely to be very illuminating. A 
distribution of the seven castes 
shown according to social position 
also does not reveal as large a 
measure of similarity in the pro- 
portions as might be expected. At 
all the age-groups shown except at i«i » t u it u m 

17 to 23 there is amongst the 

Kayasthas a very considerably smaller proportion of females than amongst 
the Baidyas. Indeed the proportion is liigher amongst tin? Baidyas and 
(with the exception of Santals of ages 17 to 23) lower amongst the 
Kayasthas than among any of the castes shown, 'riicre is a ratlur 
larger measure of agreement particularly at ages 17 to 23 bctw(‘cn the iJaliya 
Kaibarttas, Namasudras and Mahishyas but they show considerable and 
increasing divergences at and after the age of 21. riu^ relative ly high 
proportion of females amongst the Santals illustrat(‘d in diagram No. V-5 
is seen on a comparison of this table and diagram to bi» (bie to relatively high 
proportions in the ages before 14, for at ages 17 to 23 the proportion of 
females is smaller than amongst any group shown and at ages 24 to 43 the 
proportions are again smaller than in any other group except the Kayasthas. 
On the other hand, however, by the time the group 44 and over is reached 
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STATEMENT No. Y-5. 


Mateulinity at 
numbor ot tamalo birtlit 
rtporttd por 1,000 mala 
•portod by 
dorinc tbi 
doeado iHi-iaso. 


the proportion of females to males amongst the Santals has risen, or rather 
tile proportion amongst every other group except the Mahishyas has fallen 
80 far that with the sole exc(^ption of the Mahishyas any other group shown 
has a larger pro}>ortion of females to males. 

182. Sex proportions at b3rth by districts, 1921-1930.— The number 

of female births reported for every thousand male births reported in each 
district during the decade 1921 to 1930 is shown in 
statement No. V-5 and illustraU'd in diagram No. V-10. 

^rho average for the de(\idci is 922. The areas in which 
ma8(;ulinity at birtJi is lowest are all concentrated in a 
fringe running down the western boundary of the 
province. A straight line drawn from the trijunction of 
Midnapore, Howrah and the 24-Parganas to that of 
Bangpur and Mymensingh with Assam would include on 
the north and west all the districts where there are as 
many as 925 girl babies born to every 1,000 boys and no 
districts except Hooghly and Howrah where the propor- 
tion is less. In Kajshahi and Birbhuin the proportions 
are as high as 951 and 954 respectively, and in 
Murshidabad between these two districts as well as in 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri at the extreme north and 
Bankura and Midnapore at the extreme south-west of 
the province the proportion of females born to males 
born is 95 or over in every 100. In addition to these 
seven districts the proportion of females born per 1,000 Myrnensingh 
males reaches as many as 930 to 940 only in the 
districts of Burdwan, Nadia and Dinajpur and it is as N!f£r 
much as 925 only in Kangpur, Malda and Bogra. It 

is lowest 

DIAGRAM No. V-10. 
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in Calcutta 
where there are only 882 
births of girls reported 
for every thousand re- 
ported births of boys, 
and in Pabna and Chit- 
tagong also the propor- 
tion of female to male 
births is less than 900 
to every thousand. In 
Dacca, Jossore and 
Khulna the proportion is 
between 920 and 925, 
but it is as much as 
910 only in Mymensingh, 
Hooghly and Bakarganj 
amongst the other dis- 
tricts and is between 900 
and 910 in every other 
district in which records 
M»-kept. 


183. 8«X 


at birth by 
1921-19M. — ^The number 
of female births reported 
per 1,000 male births 
report^ annually from 
1921 to 1930 is shown 
for each division in state- 
ment No. V-6 and illustrated in diagram No. V-11. Figures for Bengal ate 
also given in column 11 of subsicSory table V, part i, where differences 
of calculation result in a variation of one unit in the years 1922, 1926, 1926 
and 1929. In these years the Bengal figure in the statement is one greater 
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than in table V except in the year 1926 ; but in each cose the variation is 
too slight to affect the general trend of the figures. The average for the 
preceding decade (1911-1920) was 9t33 girls to every 1,0(X) boys born. In 
the last decade it had fallen to 922 and although the ratio in 1930 was 
higher than this and was higher in 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1926, the general 
trend is doAvnward. The figures for each administrative division show 
considerable variations. The average is highest in the Burdwan and 

Rajshahi Divisions and 
STATEMENT No. v-6. lowest in tho Chitta- 


Ftmolo Mrthi rtporttS por 1,000 malt Mrtm rtporttd annually In Division, figures 

oath admlniitrativi diviilon, 1991-1030. for which do not 

Bengsl. DurilwHti. PmitdiMiry. KHjRhalii. Daren. ^Chlttgong. includo (lotails of thO 

Avirtgi MT.i o jjofi JO 9/i Mil j wtf ill 101 + 1 Chittagong Hill Tracts 

JJSi •• Sjs 081 or. 044 022 008 for wliicli uo TtK^ord is 

1022 .. 020 031 012 032 OlO 808 i ^ x ■» At 

1023 .. 020 040 0‘il 030 020 011 KCUt. Ill 1927 thO 

1924 .. 927 042 024 020 020 011 J • 

1025 .. 020 035 010 031 007 800 fatio in tho (>hittagonff 

1026 .. 928 040 023 031 010 808 

1027 .. 020 03/ 020 030 010 803 Divisioii WfiH as low as 

1028 .. 917 031 020 025 000 805 • 1 1 

1020 .. 020 942 020 622 018 805 893 girls bom to CV<TV 

1030 . . 023 038 012 030 021 010 . 1 ® i i 1 . t 

.... .. .n .. ....... . thousand boys and the 

highest ])oint reached 

in any division was a proportion of 944 in Rajshahi in 1921 ; hut only in 
Burdwan Division and only on four occasions, viz., in 1923, 1924, 1926 and 
1929 was a ratio so high as 940 reported. Compared with other ligurcs for 
tho same area the ratio was low in 1922 in all divisions, in 192,'. in all 
divisions except Rajshahi, and in 1928 particularly in the Burdwan Division. 


*ExrhidinK the ('liiltusoiiK Hill TriirtM. 


184. Trend of sex proportions at birth, 1901-1930. The trend of the 
sex proportions at birth is even more strikingly illustrated in tho statement 
incorporated in and illustrated by diagram No. V-12. In this diagram 
figures similar to those illustrated in diagram No. V-11 an? given for each 
division from the year 1901 to 1930. In 

the Presidency, Rajshahi and Chittagong diagram no. v-ii. 

Divisions figures available for the last Numbor of tomolo births roportod por 1,000 
decade are not on record in the earlier Wrthi roportoil, by divisions, 


years for Calcutta, IVfalda and Noakhali 
districts and those illustrated in this 
diagram therefore exclude these three 
districts as well as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In some instances tlicre are dis- 
crepancies between the figures for tho 
Burdwan and tho Dacca Divisions which 
should be identical with those given in 
statement No. V-6. They are considerable 
however only in the case of Burdwan 
Division in 1922 and 1930 and in using 
diagram No. V-12 the reader should for 
these years prefer the figures given in 
statement No. V-6. Such discrepancies as 
there are, moreover, do not affect tho 
general trend. In 1901 for all Bengal the 
number of girls born for every thousand 
boys was 946—a figure higher than was 
reached in any subsequent year except 
1906 when it was 948 and 1906 when it 
was 945 ; and with such variations as are 
natural there has been since 1901 a steady 
decrease which is clearly illustrated in the 
diagram. In every year the proportion 
has been lowest in the Cliittagong Divi- 
sion. In the Burdwan Division tho ratio 


1921-1930. 



in 1930 was very little less than it had 

bwn in 1900 and in spite of variations reflected in the curve there has been 
in this division ordy no evident trend in a downward direction over the 
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whole period of SO years. The Rajshahi Division has shown, perhaps the 
most notable variations between 1901 and 1931. On four oceasions (in 
1904, 1905, 1911 and 1921) the proportion has been over 960, but after 
the year 1921 the tendency has apparently been towards a marked decline 


Numbtr of ftmalt births 


DIAQRAM No. V-12. 

rsportad par 1,000 mala births raportad In aach adminiitrativa 
division, 1001-1930. 
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in the ratio. Only in the Dacca Division in 1906 when a ratio of 974 was 
reported has any other district returned a ratio comparable with the four 
highest in the Rajshahi Division and it is in the Dacca Division that the 
greatest variation in the proportions is st^en from 974 in 1906 to 907 in 
1925 and 908 in 1928. In other divisions except the Presidency, however, 
the figures since 1928 suggest that there xnay be some increase in the 
proportions, but it is unlikely that these will prove to be more than 
temporary tendencies in view of the trend during the whole of the hwt 
30 years. The decline in the proportion of females to males at every 
recorded census since 1881 has thus clearly been partly due to the differential 
rate of birth. 

186. .8«x proportiom at dMHi bv divisioiis, 1921 - 1930 .— The sex ratios 
in the deaths reported annually in each divinon from 1921 to 1930 ate shown 
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in statement No. V-7 and illustrated in diagram No. V-13. Female deaths 
formed the lowest proportion of male deaths in the year 1924 when in the 
whole of Bengal there were only 858 females reported dead for every 1,000 
males. After this date the proportion rose until 1929 when it was 951 females 
to every 1,000 males, 

but in the next vear statement no. v-t. 


*KEi'IU'JlnR ('hittagonK Hill TrartA. 


malt dtithi rtporttd in tach division 
annually, 1921-1930. 


Dtf*a. 

^ 9 rsNi«aMy 
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but in the next year statemeht no. v-7. 

it had again shown a Ftmalt dtathi par 1,000 malt dtathi annually by divliloni, 1921-1930. 

decrease to On •llengal. nunlwan. rreHldenry. RajNhahi. Darca. *(lhlttaKon«. 

the average Burdwan 

showed the highest . Mt i.« W 5 msi^ w# its±s tooi; J 4 « tttir 1*35 tiii^r- 4 «i 

proportion of female !S5i : J?i «?•* jjy Jg 

deaths to male deaths [ilnj ;; SS Im S'!! Z m m 

frtllnwpd in fiFfipT hv *'*“■* * 

lUllUWCU 111 Ultll,.! .. 007 057 004 tWl H 80 030 

IHJH .. »i:io 943 9 (|r» 937 94^ 

RnifthAhi nnd IVcwi- •- ®®2 98 .H 0&2 057 otis 

dency Divisions. Jn •KEriujingf’hittaBonKHiiiTrartN. 

the IVesidency Divi- 
sion the average ratio in the decade was 889 females to every 1,000 males ; 
it was 900 in Bajshahi, 904 in Dacca and 929 in Chittagong. During the 

decade the annual fluctuations with small 
^ DIAQRAM Nt. V-13. Variations were similar in all divisions. 

Numbtr of ftmalt dtatht rtporttd ptr 1,000 The main variations occurred in 1923 when 
malt dtathi rtporttd in tach division the ratio rose in the Rajshahi and Dacca 

annually, 1921-1930. Divisions but fell in every other division 

loooj — I J — i — — — L_Uooo and in 1928 when the Burdwan and Presi- 

^ ' ilciicy Divisions showed a decrease in the 

hjaiTnf. ratio compared with th(^ previous year 

whilst every other division showed an 

in(T(*ase. I'he sex ratios both of births 
and of deaths show the greatest range of 
^ variation in the Rajshahi, l^acca and 

Chittagong Divisions, and the extent of 
their proixulionate range is reflected in the 
ligurcs of probable error printed with the 
averages in statements Nos. V-fl and V-7. 
w The figures illustrated in this and similar 
diagrams do not immediately represent the 
incidence between the st^xes of the death 
*09 rate, since the death rate itself is depend- 

ent upon not only the number of deaths 
in each sex but also the numbers living, 
and where males i)reponderate in the popu- 
lation a larger number of male deaths may 
^ represent a lower death rate whilst a low 
figure in statement No. V-7 is not in- 
compatible with actually a higher death 
MO rate amongst females than amongst males. 
If the incidence of the death rate were 
equal in each sex, the average figures 
•00 shown at the head of statement No. V-6 
should be ^aded in the same order as 
the proportions of females to males in 
each division. A comparison of this statement with column 3 of 
subsidiary table I shows that with one exception the same order is 
here preserved. The exception is Burdwan Division which has a smaller 
proportion of females to males than either the Chittagong or Dacca Divisions 
and should consequently come third in order, if the incidence of mortality 
were equal between the sexes, or if the differential incidence of mortality 
l^tween the sexes were similar in all three divisions, whereas actually it takes 
the first place in statement No. V-7. In an equal number of each sex more 
women die for every male death in Burdwan than in Chittagong or Dacca 
Divisions, and this accounts for its taking the first place in statement No. 
y*7. On the o^er hand in the PresideiKoy Division where, in equal numbers 


m 







each division. 


comparison 
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of each sex not only do more women die for every man than in Rajshalii, buc 
^e death rate is actually higher amongst females, the discrepancy in the sex 
figure is so great that the ^flerential incidence of mortality does not result 
in raising the female ratio above that in the Bajshahi Division. 


186. Sex proportions at death by religions, 1921-1930. -Figure8 aitniiar 
to the above for tho principal religions are shown in statement No. V-8 and 
illustrated in diagram No. V-14. In the diagram the curve for all religions 

is naturally the same as in diagram 
*^*^^**®**^ No. V-13 although the average of 

Famii* dtalin p«r 1,000 malt dtaUit annvally by the decade incorporated in the 
miKioni, 1821>1030. diagram varies by one unit from 

viuum. iiiniiu, Buddiiht. uhrbtian. that givcu in Statement No. V*7. 
A,wt(t ..tolir w iiiis /M iH±;« MP tM±jj Tho closest approximation to the 

iSii Z SS average incidence is naturally 

..»j7 8w m 816 shown amongst the Muslims who 

iSil ;; Sii Z Z Sfl ® majority of the population. 

iSil :: S, XIX SiS XiX y®?*’ 1^29 there 

IZ XXi XI! S!X XXX JC®™. ^®w®’' females died amongst 

Muslims for every 1,000 males than 
in tho population as a whole. Amongst Hindus, on tho contrary, in every 
year except 1929 there were more females died per 1,000 males than in the 
average for the total population. The other religions shown, viz., Buddhists 
and (Jliristians, display a very much 

greater variation. Amongst the Buddhists diaqram no. v-u. 


tho numbers were almost equal in the 

J rear 1921 but in 1929 the proportion was 
ower than in any other religion during 
the whole decade with the exception of 
Christians in 1921 and 1922. Here again, 
as in tho case of divisions the order of 
the i;atio shown in statement No. V-8 
might b(5 expected to be tho same as the 
order of tho ratio of females to males. 
Christians, indeed, with the lowest number 
of females to males show also the lowest 
number of female deaths to male deaths 
on the average during the decade but 
whereas Muslims maintain the same rela- 
tive position in both tho lists Hindus and 
Buddhists exchange places ; and although 
Hindus have fewer females for every 1,000 
males than Buddhists, the number of 
females dying per 1,000 male deaths is 
higher amongst them than amongst either 
the Muslims or tho Buddhists. These 
facts suggest that compai'ed with other 
religions ^e inequality in tho incidence of 
the death rate tells most heavily against 
tho females amongst the Hindus, but a 
very considerable fluctuation in the ratio 
amongst Buddhists makes it desirable to 
draw such a conclusion with caution and 
a discussion of the sex specific death 
rates themselves is more satiinaotory. 

187. 8tx proportions in iiio loosonal 
incldMiM of births and doaths.— The sex 

proportions in the seasonal incidence of 
vital occurrences are discussed in this and 


Numbtr off fftmalt daathi raportad par 1,000 
mala daatha raporlad annually, aach 
main ralision, 1921 to 1930. 



subsequent paragraphs. No statistics 

hftve been obt^ra wowing the monthly numbers of births by sexes within 
the two principal religions, Muslim ami Hindu. Figures, however, have been 
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STATEMENT No. V.O. 

Monthly mrop numbor ot Voinalo doatht 
ptr 1,000 milo doathi, all rall|ioni, 
Muilim and Hindu, 1921-1030. 


DIAGRAM No. Y-16. 
Monthly averaa# numbor of fomalo 
births roportod ptr 1,000 malt 
births reported, 1901-1930. 
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worked out for the proportion of females to males born each month over the 
period 1901 to 1930. These are included and illustrated in diagram No.V-16. 

A larger propor- 
tion of girl babies 
to hoy babies is 
born during the 
months of Novem- 
ber, December and 
January and again 
in the months of 
April, May and 
June. The small- 
est pri)ix>rtion is 
born in August, 
iSejiteinber and 
October. These 
figures may be compared with those in statement 
No. V-9 illustrated in diagram No. V-IO. Here 
are shown for Muslims and Hindus the monthly 
average proportions of female deaths per 1,000 
male deaths. The period takiMi is one decade 
onlj, since separate monthly figures for the 
MusUms and Hindus are not on record over the 
whole period 1901 to 1930. The proportion of 
females to males dying is highest during the 
months of October, November, December and 
January, the period iiielnding three of the montlis 
in which the proportion of girls born is highe.st 
compared with boys. A comparatively large proportion of females die for 
every 1,000 males in the months of March, April, May and Juno, a period 
which again includes the other 
three months in which the pro- 
portions of girls to boys born is 
highest. The curves for .sex 
ratios in the deaths of Muslims 
and Hindus display no con^der- 
able variations from the average 
except a very marked decrease 
in the proportions in the month 
of June amongst Hindus. In 
this month the proportion is as 
low as 818, a figure less than is 
reached in any month by the 
Muslims. On the other hand, 
although with this exception 
the enrvt^ for Hindus follows the 
same form as that for Muslims 
having its peak in October, 

November, December and Janu- 
ary and its depression in March, 

April, May and June, both on 
the average and also in each 
month except June, to which 
a remrence has already been 
made, and December, the pro- 
portion of females dying to males 
amongst the Hindus is higher 
than amongst the Muslims. On 
the average the reported deaths 
show 920 Hindu females for 
every 1,000 Hindu males com- , j i 

par^ with 901 Muslim females for every 1,000 Muslim males and the seasunal 
wiations in the proportions are amongst the Hindus, with the exception of 
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DIAGRAM No. V-IO. 

Monthly avoraeo numbar of fomalo doathi roported par 1,000 
malo doathi roportod, all rilieioni, Mutllm, and 
Hindu, 1921-1930. 
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the month of June, in general rather leaa extensiTe in range than the average 
whilst they are more extended in the case of Muslims. The deductions above 
are suggested by an acceptance of the returns of vital statistics without criticism 
of their value. But the reader must bear in mind what has been indicated 
in Chapters 1 and IV, namely, that the accuracy of the returns cannot be 
accepted as very high. The d^repancy between the population enumerated 
at the census and estimated on the basis of the returns of births and deaths 
differs in different divisions and it is quite possible that there is also a difference 
in the aceuracy of the figures returned between the different communities. 
For instance, in' Burdwan Division where the diserepancy is smallest yet 
where outside the Presidency Division there is the largest immigrant element 
the population is mainly Hindu ; and it is always to be borne in mind tltot 
the figures may more nearly approach accuracy in the case of Hindus than of 
Musli^. Such considerations would apply particularly to the aggregate 
figures for both sexes but the possibility that there may be differences in 
the degree of accuracy with which vital occurrences for each sex are returned 
amongst different communities is also to be taken into account and deductions 
as to the cause of observed discrepancies must naturally be made with the 
greatest possible caution. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Number of females per 1,000 males In the population of natural 

divisions, districts and states, 1072*1931. 


Natural and admlnlatrativo dJvtelon , dietrict and ataie. | 
1 ' 

1031. 

1921. 

1 1011. 

loni. 

1 1891. 

1 1881. 

1 1872. 


BENeAL 

924 

932 

945 

960 

973 

094 

992 

WbiC BfnctI 

942 

963 

987 

1.001 

1.023 

1.050 

1.041 

BU&DWAN DIVISION 

•41 

N3 

••7 

1,001 

1.0t3 

I.OSO 

1,041 

Burdwan 

filrbhum 

Bankura 

Mldnanon 

Uooghly 

Howrah 

034 

l,00!i 

906 

OT.'i 

HH2 

H34 

06.5 

I.(Ni4 

i.CN)2 

0.1 1 

014 

861 

007 

1.017 

1.024 

1 .0(MI 

001 

802 

1.004 

1.020 

1,032 

1.006 

086 

035 

1,038 

1,048 

1,034 

1.012 

i.n:u 

084 

1,083 

l.n.vi 

1,0.54 

1.023 

1. 071 
1,011 

1.044 

1,000 

1.016 

1,021 

1,000 

1,038 

OBiitril Bmgil 

946 

859 

863 

912 

038 

961 

959 

PRBSIDENOT DIVISION 

S4S 

MO 

•S3 

tit 

•3S 

•41 

Mi 

24*Parganaa 

CalcutU 

Nadia 

Munliidabad 

Jeaaore 

Khulna 

468 

030 

1.000 

018 

OOO 

837 

470 

054 

1,0(18 

027 

91. S 

801 

475 

001 

1,023 

0.51 

026 

902 

507 

l.Ol.'i 

1,041 

DS4 

018 

013 

520 

1,050 

1,005 

1.007 

006 

942 

5.56 

1.U54 

1.002 

1 .022 

OOO 

000 

552 

1,058 

1,003 

1,027 

867 

NwMl BMgll 

921 

923 

925 

938 

955 

973 

973 

BAreHAHI DIYISION 

sit 

MS 

929 

•41 

•SI 

979 

m 

Rajihahl 

DInaJpur 

Jalpalguri 

Darjeollng 

Bangpnr 

Bona 

Mna 

ICalda 

028 

000 

842 

870 

013 

050 

9M 

008 

Oil 

IK)2 

800 

800 

004 

040 

066 

l.tKK) 

061 

807 

841 

BOO 

OOl 

057 

074 

1,014 

072 

002 

862 

873 

015 

054 

1,(N)2 

1.020 

1,001 

015 

868 

815 

045 

052 

1.010 

1.038 

1,020 

0.33 

004 

742 

065 

068 

1,023 

1.047 

1,014 

031 

030 

786 

064 

081 

1,011 

1,013 

GOOCH BBHAR STATR 

•IS 

•77 

•73 

Ml 

•14 

933 

•11 

EMi BfngiU 

967 

963 

972 

980 

981 

998 

1.000 

DACCA DIVISION 

•47 

M3 

Ml 

•31 

174 

•it 

1,0M 

Dacca 

MynMnalngh 

Karldpur 

Baka^nJ 

060 

023 

058 

0S2 

088 

027 

000 

0.58 

1,003 

035 

074 

051 

1,010 

043 

097 

040 

1,017 

041 

1.012 

e[»o 

1,018 

065 

1.024 

052 

1,047 

078 

1,038 

055 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

M3 

OM 

1.Mt 

1.0M 

I.MO 

1,011 

1.00t 

nppnra 

Noa^l 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Traote 

051 

087 

1,050 

864 

051 

004 

1,072 

857 

055 

1,016 

1,087 

860 

0.50 

1,007 

1,110 

828 

055 

085 

1,005 

H(»l 

070 

077 

1,1.30 

700 

050 

073 

1,103 

708 

TBIPUBASTATB 

Mi 

Mi 

ill 

174 

Ml 

•10 

•11 

SIKKIM 

M7 

970 

951 

916 

935 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Number of females per 1,000 males of tho same age*group 
in the main religions, all Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 



All raligloiM. 

Muallin. 

Hindu. 1 

Tribal. | BuddhiHt. 

Christian. 

Age at last birthday. 

1081. 1 1021. 

1011. 1 

1031. 

1021. 1 1011. 

1931. 1 1921. 1 1011. 




1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

All ifOl 

.. 914 

632 

645 

636 

945 

958 

909 

918 

931 

994 

973 

997 

951 

990 

999 

892 

888 

947 

9-86 

on 

081 

no 

•07 

1.M1 

1,011 

Ml 

•83 

Ml 

1,041 

1,M3 

1,05« 

lit 

MO 

too 

Ml 

M7 

•OB 

0—6 

.. 1,024 

1,057 

1,058 

1,028 

1,061 

1,059 

1,017 

1,0.53 

1.0.57 

1,074 

1,060 

1,070 

OINI 

009 

070 

004 

1,023 

1,006 

0—1 

IMi 

1.011 

1.017 

1,003 

1,009 

1,012 

1,005 

1,016 

1,025 

1,050 

909 

1,002 

990 

957 

946 

906 

970 

1,011 


loot 

I.OSf 

1,075 

1,063 

1,044 

1,069 

1,051 

1,027 

1,006 

1,001 

1,042 

1,009 

996 

950 

977 

992 

1,025 

969 


\ YJofh 

1,007 

1.005 

1,074 

1,009 

1,091 

1,070 

l,0H6 

1,074 

1,125 

1,095 

1,077 

1,015 

1,011 

1.014 

980 

1,052 

962 


food 

Lilt 

1,090 

1,020 

1,109 

1,097 

1,017 

1.116 

1,101 

1.090 

1,115 

1 117 

995 

1,057 

900 

1,956 

1,074 

1,076 

4—i 

'’07d 

1,033 

1,023 

982 

1,045 

I,02K 

951 

1,014 

1,014 

1,016 

1,03H 

1,061 

950 

1,010 

964 

979 

996 

1,002 

B , in 

BBS 

070 

060 

802 

060 

966 

88(1 

069 

968 

050 

003 

9H8 

010 

1.012 

663 

Dll 

1.0.H2 

057 

IP ' Ilf 
tt\ OH 

804 

771 

783 

004 

778 

78.5 

877 

760 

776 

0.50 

929 

870 

021 

87.5 

9(NI 

032 

OKI 

NM6 

90 

. 1,116 

1,070 

1,102 

1,183 

1,125 

1,153 

1,035 

l,ov;6 

1,040 

1,212 

1,185 

1 ,204 

1 ,06.5 

1.037 

1,034 

1,042 

074 

1,033 


1 080 

1 144 

1,141 

1,144 

1,230 

1,2.51 

1,024 

1,014 

1,034 

1,103 

1,337 

1,347 

1,084 

1,013 

1,148 

1,(MJ6 

047 

806 

25—30 

!! 'ool 

’osi 

040 

016 

000 

901 

884 

006 

000 

962 

1,070 

1,064 

078 

1,014 

1.042 

820 

002 

717 

S0 22 i Mfir 

•It 

•30 

••t 

?•• 

•M 

•44 

•30 

•SI 

•n 

•03 

•08 

7tt 

••• 

000 

114 

703 

Tit 

788 


700 

805 

HOO 

803 

818 

807 

791 

705 

70S 

824 

872 

827 

880 

871 

H80 

758 

762 

710 


775 

787 

818 

768 

787 

812 

783 

701 

827 

738 

608 

602 

860 

802 

802 

607 

650 

722 

W— *OU 

RAmmMA 

861 

804 

M7 

811 

862 

003 

805 

033 

076 

784 

762 

764 

8HH 

870 

044 

748 

756 

788 

ooandoYer 

Oil 

098 

1,054 

810 

808 

067 

1,016 

1,006 

1,144 

1.031 

000 

042 

035 

1,036 

1,044 

025 

082 

1,007 
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CHAPTXR V — SIX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Nuinbwr Of fMialM por 1,000 iimIm of tlio sum i^lHiravp 
In the main religions of each natvrai division. 


Central Bengal. 
(Pieydeney IHvlalM). 


North Bongal. 
(Balnhahl DIvlaion and 
( ooch Behar State). 



East 

(Dacca and^St^ng 
Divisions with TrlDttra SUte.) 


. I I 



1 ' 

■■■■■Ql 

3“ 

4 

5 

6 

T" 

b 


10 

11 

“T2 

“TT- 

“14* 

“15 nr 

— jy~ 

15 — ir 

All BgBO 

.. Ml 

•20 

•44 

••7 

046 

§70 

•26 

§•• 

•21 

•35 

•96 

•47 

•32 

•B7 

•§• 

•§2 

•It 

m 

0-30 

•70 

•ft 

••• 

1,081 

008 

•26 

••7 

1,611 

••• 

1,000 

MB 

1,017 

•24 

1.01t 

1.028 

1.00B 

1,112 

1,0BB 

0-6 

.. 1,021 

1,023 

1,010 

1,003 

1,004 

1,004 

1,006 

1,027 

1,035 

1,037 

1,026 

1.081 

064 

1,028 

1,081 

1,016 

088 

1,002 

O'-i 

.. 1,023 

092 

J,020 

1.003 

O0i 

007 

990 

933 

1,014 

1,016 

1,000 

1,006 

944 

999 

1,003 

907 

1,040 

1,012 

1 g 

.. i,os» 

IMIt 

J,0SO 

1.120 

1,047 

1,061 

1,040 

1,000 

1,076 

1,080 

1,000 

1,048 

060 

1,062 

1,067 

1,042 

1,007 

1,009 

2 3 

. . J',07» 

1,002 

1,070 

1,142 

I.OSt 

1,062 

1,060 

1,001 

1,009 

1,096 

1,070 

1,140 

977 

1,089 

1,071 

1,000 

030 

1,022 


.. i.OlO 

J,0S7 

1,012 

1,001 

099 

995 

1,003 

1,043 

1,034 

1,032 

\030 

1,121 

900 

1.031 

1,036 

1,024 

077 

1,000 

4—5 

941 

903 

934 

1,032 

040 

940 

931 

1,021 

973 

972 

973 

1,002 

919 

001 

997 

972 

903 

907 

fv— 1A ■* 

874 

870 

872 

917 

862 

867 

854 

1,082 

881 

674 

800 

077 

886 

006 

008 

007 

030 

018 

4^— —Ilf 

H75 

871 

87.1 

600 

651 

663 

M7 

1,100 

805 

806 

886 

000 

006 

010 

028 

008 

074 

030 


.. 1.065 

1.07.1 

1,001 

1,165 

045 

1,006 

805 

1.114 

1,176 

1,237 

1,061 

1.205 

054 

1.10.5 

1,220 

1,113 

1,206 

1,121 

E4f— “jiif 

90—9^ 

.. 1.076 

1,061 

1,076 

1,204 

000 

064 

850 

1,010 

1,125 

1,174 

1,040 

1,224 

034 

1,181 

1,202 

1,131 

1,317 

1,168 

“Sal 

25—30 

037 

802 

043 

1,010 

777 

823 

748 

740 

663 

001 

654 

060 

008 

060 

061 

087 

1,020 

1,038 

M uni tvtr 

ISI 

148 

•H 

•80 

TSO 

m 

783 

•61 

7f1 

TSt 

ns 

701 

•40 

111 

•03 

III 

704 

•66 


887 

802 

812 

017 

712 

730 

601 

656 

778 

763 

750 

760 

887 

640 

8.10 

871 

881 

Oil 

SO 

An_AO 

H.1S 

606 

638 

644 

725 

741 

717 

608 

752 

768 

734 

052 

866 

788 

775 

813 

745 

888 

g/v Ai\ 

000 

034 

1,002 

044 

R44 

646 

646 

60L 

826 

820 

834 

633 

1,027 

803 

660 

858 

662 

864 

on— 

60 and over 

.. 1,176 

1,024 

1,201 

1,217 

052 

606 

007 

650 

880 

301 

806 

654 

1,181 

823 

760 

025 

707 

804 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


-Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in seleded 
castes or other groups, 1931. 


Caste, tribe, race and religion. 


T/M.‘alUy in which chiefly 
found. 


Numiter of femalea per 1,000 malfss aged in years to nearest birthday. 


agra. 0—6 7—13. I U-ID. 


1 AOAKWALA 

2 BAIDYA 

8 HAISHNAB 
4 BAUKI 
I BEAUMAN 

6 BRAHMO 

7 CUAKMA 


8 DOM 

0 JAMYAKAI- 
BARTA. 

10 JOGIORJUUI' 

11 KAYASTUA - 

12 KHAMBU 


18 KUCH 
14 LRPCUA 


15 MAHISHYA ^ 
10 NAMA8UDRA 
17 8ANTAL 


18 8HAUA 
10 TIPARA 


'Hindu 
-All religions 
Hindn 
Buddhitt 
-Hindu 


'Hindu 
-Hindu 
-All religions 
Hindu 
Buddhitt 
-Hindu 
-All n-llgtous 
Hindu 
Tribal 
Buddhitt 
ChritHan 
-Hindu 
-Hindu 
-All religion* 

Hindu 
T^al 
Cbrittian 
-Hlni:'i 
-All ndlgluiis 


JUtndu 

Tribal 

20 ANOLO INDIAN ^rlstlan 

21 INDIAN --Clrrlstian 

CHRISTIAN. 

22 '*MUMIN’' —Muslim 

(JOI.AHA). „ „ 

28 SAYYAD —Muslim 


Calcutta 
Bongal 
Bengal 
West Bengal 
Bengal 

ClTtCgong Hill TracU 


Bongal 
West Bengal 
Bengal 

Darkling and Jalpalguri 


North Bengal 
Darjeeling 


W(ni^:^ncal and North 
Bengal. 


Emf^Bcngal and Trlpuia 
8tatc. 


CaicutU, Towns 
Bengal 


iti 

078 

027 

823 

651 

602 

607 

H2 

1,030 

000 

OOP 

888 

860 

863 

1,071 

1,005 

883 

1.028 

1,208 

1,137 

1,182 

1,017 

000 

004 

1,085 

1,265 

on 

1,073 

•47 

080 

008 

802 

863 

747 

821 

718 

1,464 

016 

640 

810 

676 

751 

B71 

060 

708 

054 

1,108 

812 

721 

260 

600 

JOO 


m 

444 

J4J 

072 

000 

V 798 

955 

1,109 

812 

721 

•SI 

008 

850 

1,005 

1,182 

020 

065 

•II 

•66 

017 

1,004 

1,178 

871 

700 

•44 

1,022 

870 

004 

l.UO 

005 

885 

••1 

086 

806 

886 

067 

862 

856 

MO 

BOO 

704 

1,008 

1,127 

815 

1,110 

019 

897 

70J 

1,007 

1,133 

810 

1,109 

016 

7,000 

1,143 

1,960 

278 

444 

1,833 

MO 

1,047 

804 

BOO 

1,206 

882 

834 

on 

BOB 

811 

1,421 

1,540 

055 

778 

38 

820 

33 


07 

01 


884 

690 

500 

357 

1J007 

500 

1,324 

1,000 

809 

781 

1,788 

1,813 

334 

738 

2,090 

095 

1,801 

608 

1,368 

i.033 

2,077 

on 

080 

860 

877 

.1,117 

031 

044 

•04 

1,070 

808 

1,060 

1,108 

022 

831 

•M 

1,001 

880 

1.021 

1,260 

020 

857 

077 

2,180 

800 

1,000 

1,206 

048 

823 

093 

1,070 

007 

1,030 

1,308 

914 

004 

003 

1,013 

1,033 

1,073 

1,270 

876 

716 

on 

1,087 

040 

1,013 

1,100 

028 

778 

•30 

003 

878 

1,106 

1,341 

800 

810 

038 

1,003 

«30 

1,123 

1.343 

703 

333 

004 

723 

824 

818 

1,288 

1,005 

836 

on 

881 

026 

1,077 

1.018 

000 

062 

•31 

808 

010 

1,056 

1,180 

882 

006 

•10 

066 

850 

1,147 

1,106 

810 

784 

Ml 

006 

843 

080 

1,088 

802 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (part i).— Aetnal number of birthe and deatbe annually rapoiMd 
tor each aex during the decades 1901-1910, 1911-1020 and 1921-1930. 



Number of births. 

Niunber of deaths. 

Excess (-f) 
or dellclenry 

Excess <+) 
or deficiency 

Excess ( + ) 
or deficiency 

Number 

of 

female 

Nunilier 

of 

female 

Tear. 

Both sexoe. 

Males. 

• 

Females. 

Both AexcM, 1 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

(-)of 
fomalo 
births over 1 
male births. 

( - ) of 
female 
deaths over 
male deaths. 

(-) of 
blrt.ha over 
deaths, both 
sexes. 

births 

per 

l.tKM) 

mule 

births. 

deaths 

iu*r 

1.IMKI 

male 

deaths. 


Ttlgl INMIlf 

.. 11.797.344 

9,139,929 

7,117,419 

13,781.219 

7.t49.191 

9,48t10l 

- 

482,801 - 

194,011 

f 1,099,041 

941 

•99 

1901 

1,897.911 

809.527 

791,058 

1,291,402 

974,987 

589,795 


45.490 - 

87,872 

+ 

300.183 

944 

870 

1902 

1,932,1 13 

830.709 

702,427 

I.49MM 

779,387 

987.290 


47,270 - 

02,118 

+ 

105,477 

911 

882 

1908 

1.929,199 

787.898 

741.401 

1.349.2ST 

710,294 

935,073 


40,497 - 

74,201 

•f 

183,032 

Oil 

895 

1904 

1,704,799 

877.U9 

827,982 

1,314,117 

729,000 

957,197 


49,4.14 - 

00.823 

+ 

320,941 

044 

004 

1905 

1,974,939 

810,318 

704,017 

1,924,912 

708,743 

725.200 


45,701 - 

73,474 

+ 

50,028 

044 

OOH 

1900 

1.479,939 

794,143 

714,403 

1.399.911 

733,002 

650,914 


40,050 - 

70,088 

+ 

88,720 

015 

809 

1907 

1,999,994 

771,220 

720,704 

1.494.293 

737,780 

099,477 


41,4.19 - 

71,303 

■f 

00,721 

010 

903 

1906 

1.999,911 

810,474 

797,337 

1,331.121 

709,200 

924,825 


52,1.17 -- 

81,471 

+ 

255,000 

0.10 

8H5 

1909 


840,573 

709,814 

1. 309.373 

900,159 

919,217 


52,791 - 

73.030 

+ 

310,010 

0.18 

80S 

1910 

1,979,904 

813,078 

701,820 

1,314,199 

088,080 

925,220 

- 

52,152 - 

03,701 

+ 

201,015 

030 

008 

ratal 1911-1929 

14.999.299 

7,097,299 

7.17I.07I 

14.101,917 

7.317.944 

9.714,133 

- 

914,393 - 

971,411 

1- 

799,991 

131 

•09 

1911 

1,899,199 

819,742 

768,440 

1.221. 980 

640.328 

681,253 

_ 

48.200 - 

50,070 

-1- 

36:1,6(18 

on 

U09 

1912 

1,999,339 

820,(181 

774.254 

1,349.7/9 

709,010 

943,130 


61,827 - 

9.1,510 


250.55(1 

o:t7 

010 

1918 

1,929,921 

70(1,289 

730,632 

1,331, .31 

903,280 

036,570 

... 

.St), 657 - 

54,710 

+ 

108,053 

030 

021 

1914 

1,939.291 

703,357 

730,024 

1.431,249 

742,218 

980,071 

— 

55,433 - 

5.1,147 

+ 

103,002 

050 

028 

1916 

1,441,919 

747,160 

991.400 

1,491,997 

779,214 

712.323 

- 

52,000 - 

03,021 


46,030 

032 

018 

1916 

1,449,892 

740,247 

909,345 

1,241,021 

659,177 

684.844 

_ 

52.002 - 

71,333 

+ 

204,571 

020 

801 

1917 

1,927,973 

842.020 

785,844 

1.1 •7,992 

022.509 

695.000 


50,185 - 

57,500 

+ 

440.304 

033 

008 

1918 

1.a9.139 

771.318 

717,822 

1,727,331 

012.838 

814,403 

.. 

53,401 - 

08,345 


2:18,109 

0.11 

802 

1919 

1,249,392 

649,307 

508.005 

1.9I1.111 

800,050 

780,101 


47,402 - 

80,780 


805,710 

027 

000 

1920 

1,399,913 

702,999 

857,247 

1,491,112 

775,812 

705,770 

- 

,45,410 • 

70,072 

- 

121,900 

035 

010 

ratal 1911-1939 

.. 13.299,399 

•,891,489 

8,319.813 

11.791.MI 

9, 183, 493 

1,191,432 

- 

131,193 - 

171,091 

■f 

1,413,484 

•It 

•97 

1921 

1,301,901 

974,791 

929,210 

1,403,039 

735,638 

907, .302 


48,.SP1 - 

68.249 


102.029 

928 

007 

1922 

1.279,914 

094,499 

911,145 

1.173.249 

624,209 

548.047 


53.324 - 

75.352 

1- 

102.398 

010 

870 

1923 

1,393,411 

723,508 

0(10,003 

1,1I9./II 

620,032 

550,159 

*. 

53,005 - 

73,473 

+ 

207,020 

020 

883 

1924 

1.370.114 

710.033 

630,181 

1.23J.241 

917,403 

555,841 


61.752 - 

01,532 

+ 

107,670 

027 

858 

1926 

1,377,097 

717,830 

959,707 

1,199,473 

614,738 

543,737 

— 

57,563 - 

70,000 

+ 

218,924 

010 

884 

1920 

1,270,390 

993,688 

012,702 

1,191,197 

603,002 

547.505 

— 

50,700 - 

50.007 


125,19.1 

024 

907 

1927 

1.290.903 

970,251 

610.912 

1,199,370 

914.6S5 

574.085 


53.0.10 - 

40, (HH) 

+ 

07,403 

020 

035 

1928 

1.379,990 

717,680 

958,004 

1,199,019 

013,304 

575,021 


50,492 - 

37,773 


180,065 

017 

038 

1929 

1,301,279 

700,146 

952,183 

1,994,293 

500.834 

533,120 

— 

57,012 - 

27,405 


207,015 

010 

051 

1980 

1,237,931 

643,885 

694,049 

1,944,299 

530,260 

504,000 

- 

40,830 - 

34,294 

+ 

193,975 

023 

030 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (part ii).-Actual number of births and deaths reported tor 
each sex according to natural divisions during the decade 1921-1930. 



Number of births. 

Number of deaths. 

Natural division. 

Both sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 


Kx(m>m ( + ) 
or tlfflrliMwy 
( ) of 

fcniale 
births over 
lualu births. 


Kxci hs ( ^ ) 
or 

C ) of 
toniolo 
draths <ivrr 
luole doatha. 


Kxoorn ( 4- ) 
or di!llrli*nf > 
( ) of 

blrllw over 
deaths both 
sexM. 


iNiimbcr 

h'liiiilp 

blrlliH 

IMF 

1,IH)0 

male 

births. 


>finnlior 

of 

fi'iiiale 
deal hit 

|HT 

l.UiM) 

mala 

d<«athe. 


2 

8 

• 

4 

5 

9 

f 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IT*"’ 

13,811, 199 

9,Mi.4M 

9,399, 993 

11,791,f98 

•.191.493 

1, •99,401 - 

•31,993 - 

•79,991 + 

1,49l,434 

•88 

997 

8,419.8ii 

1,247,507 

1,108,688 

l,097,M9 

1,096,000 

1,001,540 - 

78,879 - 

01,400 + 

848,907 

037 

940 


1,300,377 

1,278,458 

I,4t9,491 

1,392,094 

1,239,357 - 

111,010 - 

155,737 + 

40,384 

010 

888 

S,09i,l9S 

1,001,620 

1,401,377 

t,979,t39 

1.597,660 

1,408,573 - 

110,149 ~ 

159,003 + 

119,004 

031 

898 

8,I9M94 

1,874,811 

1,828,127 

827,880 

1,674,737 

749,023 

t,919,739 

1,1N,901 

1,534,579 

923,135 

1,385,1.17 - 
679,700 - 

,153.800 - 
81,200 - 

140,422 4- 
49,300 + 

583,128 

374.911 

010 

902 

003 

025 


Went Bengal 
(Burdwan Olvfiion). 
Central Bengal 
(Presidency Dlvlalon). 
Noitli Bengu 
(Eaiahahl Divlskm).* 
Dacca Division 
Chittagong Dlvialont • • 


•Gooch Behar State Is not includod. 
fChlttagong lllil TracU axe not Included. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Number of dtuttii annually nporlad tor Mch tax al afi- 

(roups, 1921-1930. 

MALES. 


Ago. 

1921. 

1922. 

H 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

1027. 

1928. 

1929. 

1980. 

1981-30. 

Mato 

deathapor 

1,000 

femato 

deatha, 




m 






1 



average, 

1021-90. 


1 

8 

9 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

“T 

10 " 

11 

KflBi 

18 

All agaa 

711,988 

•14,299 

•8S.S31 

•47.453 

•14,735 

•••.••I 

•14,089 

•11,994 

•••,•14 

•194i9 

•,181,481 

11988 

0—5 

232,415 

204,004 

214,355 

212,009 

212,755 

215.731 

207,175 

818,028 

810,157 

801,039 

2,124,475 

1105-1 

0—/ 

UmUr I month 
lto6month» . 
d Co It monfht . 
i — d goors 

142,037 

• 

• 

• 

80,778 

229,447 

82,475 

32,297 

35,775 

73,457 

235,453 

70,295 

33,840 

32,328 

78,902 

230,048 

70,397 

35,423 

30,230 

75,903 

235,223 

72.045 

53,022 

27,651 

79,553 

234,625 

71,608 

50,312 

20,704 

82,208 

122,083 

00,709 

32,004 

23,190 

85,213 

132,455 

74,493 

54,018 

22,342 

82,470 

131,209 

70,505 

33,871 

21,273 

78,048 

124,212 

70,011 

32,870 

20,731 

70,827 

1,520,150 

i035,753 

{302,040 

f230,120 

804,319 

1162 0 
ti?09‘S 
71 128 5 
71073 5 
1035 1 

6—10 

10—15 

15—20 

80-80 

53,243 

38.017 

37,700 

80,088 

62.030 

32.865 

32.204 

55,253 

54,534 

.34,380 

32,H08 

56,023 

52,820 

36.212 

3ri.7fi2 

70,445 

51.004 

81.773 

30,575 

53.300 

47.472 

28.918 

28.080 

50,743 

50,201 

20,814 

20.058 

53,205 

40,958 

27,9.H7 

2H,239 

62,551 

40.250 

22,179 

23,448 

51,787 

87,870 

21,208 

22,281 

49,746 

400,518 

802,847 

300,041 

032,240 

1108-6 

1337-8 

775-8 

808-8 

80—40 

40—50 

50—50 

00 and over 

81,107 

55,500 

54,320 

81,995 

57,177 

55,034 

44,805 

58,937 

04,140 

52,922 

43,741 

07,580 

08,004 

55,055 

45,092 

70,614 

52,508 

51,427 

42,357 

58,991 

00,707 

50,002 

42,870 

70,414 

03,813 

52,000 

44,584 

78,514 

54,514 

63,707 

44,022 

70,488 

66,599 

48.201 

41,552 

07,478 

68,841 

47,550 

41,586 

55,680 

541,186 

584,878 

445,308 

705,591 

1187-2 

1408-4 

1874-4 

1175-8 


FEMALES. 











II 



Female 
deatha ner 
1,000 

Age. 

1021. 

1022. 

1023. 

1024. 

1025. 

1025. 

1027. 

1028. 

B 

1980. 

1021-80. 

male 

deatha, 

average, 

1021-30. 


1 

8 

S 

4 

6 ' 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

All agea 

••7,102 

•48,047 

•••.uo 

•••,•41 

•41,717 

•47,898 

•74,8U 

•Tl,St1 

•81,4t» 

••4.000 

•.•••.••t 

HT 9 

0-5 

818,448 

181,229 

106,175 

188,324 

108,737 

194,286 

100,204 

193,087 

100,817 

181,080 

1,922,881 

004-9 

9—1 

Under 1 month 
ItoO monthe . 

0 to 12 monthe 
J— 9 veare 

125,325 

* 

• 

• 

87,018 

ii0.004 

52,222 

27,088 

32,694 

72,225 

118,241 

58.440 

30.440 
29,340 
70,935 

110,291 

58,312 

30,528 

27,402 

72,053 

110,300 

00,528 

30,029 

26,024 

77,508 

120,001 

69,575 

32,269 

24,010 

77,024 

207,125 

56,309 

28,023 

22,283 

83,179 

113,592 

02,293 

30,743 

22,660 

79,495 

113,065 

03,878 

20,680 

20,097 

77,162 

107,600 

60,332 

29,012 

20,320 

74,329 

1,245,213 

7628,691 

7208,303 

7222,089 

777,268 

807 ‘4 
7831-4 
7886-3 
7032'6 
060-4 

5—10 

10—16 

16-20 

20—30 

62,147 

27,550 

45,568 

05.454 

42,002 

28,780 

88.081 

77,532 

44,554 

28,079 

88,764 

75,018 

42,028 

24,418 

40,715 

80,000 

48.256 

22,510 

87,447 

73,277 

80,087 

21,000 

87,022 

78,850 

42,818 

28,800 

40,740 

88,820 

40,454 

22,703 

40,506 

85,623 

85,044 

18,50». 

85,211 

74,640 

83,146 

17,401 

81,540 

57,787 

414,109 

225,330 

887,718 

788,020 

834 2 
747-3 
12H8 8 
1240-4 

80—40 

40—50 

50— «0 

50 and over 

57,008 

48,581 

44,200 

72,404 

54,225 

88,444 

84,804 

57,740 

51.330 

85,747 

38,080 

55,711 

53,879 

87,437 

83.455 

56,525 

50,138 

36,148 

81,009 

57,225 

51,210 

80,060 

38,405 

50,158 

50,505 

88,852 

85,508 

58,144 

57,584 

30,008 

35.526 

00,282 

51,100 

85,500 

88,050 

50,375 

45,852 

84,755 

83,855 

68,020 

540,015 

880,571 

849,481 

500,501 

842-2 
712 4 
784-8 
850-2 


*Conpleio Ibpirea not aTnIlaUn. 

tExcludlnf figuna for 1921 whlob an not avallablo. 


























CHAPTER VI 
Marital condition 

188. The statistics shown . -The statistics of marital condition are 
displayed in imperial table VIT. Imperial table VIII also gives similar 
statistics for selected castes. In imperial table VII (piiiKpiennial age-groups 
have been adopted in detail for Bengal, Tripura, Cooch Behar and Sikkim. 
Quinquennial age-groups arc also shown for districts and cities up to 20 and 
decennial groups thereafter. In impiTial table VIII and statistics calculated 
from it the age-groups adopted show tlie age to tlie nearest birthday and after 
0-6 are alternate septenary and ternary groups up to the age of 23 with two 
groups thereafter from 24 to 43 and from 43 onwards. Where the ordinary 
quinquennial groups are given figures u ruler them have been obtained by an 
adjustment of groups similar to those shown in impeiual table VIII and shown 
in detail in statement No. IV-1 in chapter IV. Subsidiary tables attached to 
this chapter show — 

I — the distribution by marital condition of 1,000 of each sex at age- 

groups in each religion, 1931, 1921 and 1911 ; 

II — the distribution according to marital condition of 1,000 of each 

sex at age-groups in each natural division by principal religions, 

1931 ^ 

III — the distribution by main age-periods and marital condition of 

10,000 of each sex in the principal religions, 1931 ; 

IV — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age-group 

and marital condition in each natural division by principal 

religions, 1931 ; and 

V — the distribution by marital condition of 1,000 of each sex at 

a-g^-groups in selected castes or other groups, 1931. 

189. Origin of the figures. — The statistics of marital condition are 
compiled from column 7 of the general schedule. The instructions to 
enumerators provided for entry in this column of all persons of whatever age 
as being either married, unmarried or widowed and laid down that divorc^ 
persons should be entered as widowed. They were elaborated by instructions 
that a woman who had never been married should be shown as unmarried 
even though she may be a prostitute or concubine, but that persons who are 
recognised by custom as married should be entered as such even though they 
may not have gone through the full marriage ceremony. Where the column 
in the schedule was blank directions were given that during compilation 
except in the case of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians, it should be 
assumed that males under 16 are unmarried, those between 16 and 60 are 
marrierl and those over 60 are widowed ; and that for females similar 
assumptions should bo made with the substitution of 14 for 16 and 40 for 60 
years. In the case of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians also similai 
assumptions were made, but the ages adopted were 30 and 55 for males and 
22 and 60 for females. The provision was made during sljp-copying that 
where other entries in the schedule (for instance in the case of prostitutes) 
made it doubtful whether such an assumption could be made with confidence 
the slips for the individuals concerned should be distinguished in order that 
they might be included amongst those whoso marital condition was not 
returned ; but in practice it transpired that no slips without entry of marital 
condition defied reasonable classification in the manner indicated above. 

190. Accuracy off the returns. — There is no reason to believe that the 
returns of marital condition made were to any considerable extent inaccurate. 
The inclusion of divorced persons as widowed is a practice identical with that 
in many other countries and though it was varied in England and Wales in 
the census of 1021 the results were found to be probably misleading and the 
divorced were retained as a separate class only in tables devoted to age and 
marital conditions and were included in all other sections with widow^. It 
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is only in comparatively few cases and practically only in Northern Bengal 
that practices exist of entering into associations which are something less than 
a formal marriage but are not attended by the social disapproval given to 
irregular unions. Amongst the Koch and Ranjbangshi groups in Northern 
Bengal such practices exist and are briefly referred to in chapter XII. Persons 
who have contracted such alliances receive in general social recognition ; 
they suffer from no stigma or disability except where reforming elements are 
powerful and sociologically their inclusion amongst the married is appropriate. 
One test of the formal accuracy of the statistics is the equivalence between 
males and females returned as married. There are some 600 thousand more 
males married in Bengal than females but the difference is almost certainly 
accounted for by the fact that there are upwards of 745 thousand more males 
bom outside Bengal than females and that very many of the immigrant 
population are married men whose wives and females have been left behind 
in their native country. In Sikkim also similarly, although there are 1,276 
more married males than married females, there is almost an equal number 
(1,189) of males bom outside Sikkim in excess of females. This calculation 
is not particularly satisfactory because in the first place it omits consideration 
of those of each sex married who are enumerated outside Bengal but whose 
partners were enumerated in Bengal and in the second place it leaves out of 
consideration the marital distribution of the immigrants into Bengal. But 
in the absence of figures of marital condition for these two groups it is the best 
test which can be applied and furnishes a not entirely unsatisfactory rough 
check upon the formal agreement of the figures for marital condition. 

191. Accuracy of statistics compiled from the returns.- The accuracy 
of the statistics of each marital condition by age, however, has been to some 
extent affected by the method in which groups shown were computed. The 
quinquennial groups shown for each marital condition were reached by the 
same method as was adopted in the computation of similar groups for the 
total population of each sex and the method has been described in chapter IV. 
FjOr the total population this method results in showing figures in which 
allowance has been made both for the tendency to return ages at nearest 
birthday and for the definite preference for certain digits in returning ages. 
Its effect on age-groups by marital condition, however, is not so simple. In 
the first place, mis-statements of age are very certainly influenced by sex and 
marital condition : for a Hindu girl aged 15, her ago is more likely to be 
understated if she is unmarried and overstatcxl if she is married especially if 
she has children ; for a boy aged 16 or 17 it is likely that his age will be 
overstated in any case, since he is just entering manhood ; bachelors and 
spinsters alike will tend to understate their ages as they reach the ago at which 
they are no longer likely to get married. In some age-groups the effect of 
such tendencies will probably be considerable and not necessarily in the same 
direction or of the same strength in each sex. These tendencies have existed 
at every census and might be expected to be constant from one to another. 
There is however a more important consideration. Stated generally it is : 
“ For presenting figures of marital condition in quinary groups the conversion 
of alternate ternary and septenary groups by the same formula as yields 
increased accuracy in the case of the total population of all marital conditions 
is unsatisfactory because within the ternary and septenary groups of persons 
of different marital conditions the distribution by single-year or smaller age 
periods is not proportionately the same.” 

192. Nature of error introduced by conversion ot sorters’ grouiis.— This 

proposition may be illustrated by examples. The age-groups 6-10 and 10-15 
are those principally affected in the case of females. Amongst females the 
largest number of marriages takes place in Bengal between the ages of 12 
and 13^. In arriving at the figures of married females aged 6-10 one half 
of those returned as aged at nearest birthday 7-13 have been included 
although it is clear that in the sorters’ group 7-13 a krger proportion will be 
found aged 10-15 than under 10. The result has been probably some 
exaggeration of the numbers of married females in the age-group 5-10. A 
aimily distortion must have occurred in the quinary age-group for males 
containing the age at which the majority of boys become bridegrooms. 
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Similar distortions must occur also at the later ages when, with each siicci'ssive 
year of age, a larger proportion of the survivors are widowed. At thesi* 
ages It w’ould be expected that, in any sorters’ grouj) clu»s<‘n, anuuigst the 
m^ned there would be a larger nuinber less than the central ag(' of the gronj) 
and amongst the widowed a larger number ohler than llu' central ag<' of tlu‘ 
group, and that a distribution by two equal halves will consequent Iv eans<* 
some dislocation of the figures. It is, however, difficult to estimate in general 
terms the extent or even the nature of the errors thus intnaluccd. If tlu're is 
any age which on the average a larger unnd)er tluin in other ag(*s changes 
their marital condition in any .sex the extent to wliic h the quinary gnuips an* 
distorted will depend upon the position of this “ critical ” ag»* iii the sorters’ 
group. Perhaps the nearest a|>proach to a geiuTal statement is tlwit wlu‘ie at 
any particular age coiiq)ared wiili other ag(*s in the same sorters group there 
is a markedly larger luimher who pass from marital condition (u) to marital 
condition (6) then the (|uinarv group inc^luding the “ critiear' age will show 
a smaller nuinber in condition (6) than it does at lually contain. TIu* number 
which it loses will tend to create an excess in the next lower group if the 
“ critical” age falls in the lower half of the sorters’ group an<l in llu* next 
higher group if it falls in the upper half ol the sorters' group. 'I’lii* net (‘ITect 
in any group will be tlie resultant of the dislocatioi. in its nuinbej’s contributed 
from groups both below and above it. 

193. Ext6llt of orror.- It is perhaps easy to exaggerate the i*lTect of this 
error particularly iii grouyis not containing what has been dest rih***! in the hist 


STATEMENT No. VI-1. 

Nvmbon, unmtrritd marritd and widowed, all roliiiont, Mutlimi and Hindui, by aet-groupt to noaroit birthday, 1931. 


Age. 

All marital couilliioiin. 

IJuiiiarrled. 


Murrh’d. 


Widowed. 


Both Hl'Xt'H. 

Malm. 

'VIUHIcP. nothHl'Xf.^. 

Malm. 

Fciiinlm. Bolh •*. 

Malm. 

I'Viiiftlm. Bothsi-xm 

M.ilm. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

r. fl 7 M 

ALL RELISIONA 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All 

. . 51,087,338 26,887,880 24.818.478 20.084,843 

12,483,383 

7,801,480 28,128.817 

14,228,338 


•88,1 82 

4,387,118 

0 

. 1.188,603 

882,148 

874.437 

1,137,137 

672,086 

'.04 162 

18,177 

0 la;} 

10.044 

281 

48 

241 

1 

1,082,117 

828.883 

881,484 

1.0I6,18B 

623,7 

641,410 

18.813 

:,.807 

10.700 

431 

127 

312 

2 

. 1.888,041 

768.407 

120,174 

1,882,241 

758,litt7 

703,074 

38.833 

10,177 

2 : 1 , 0.66 

687 

23 

544 

3 

. 1.780,471 

818,381 

••2,108 

1,088,413 

MI2.I6.'> 

863.338 

83,836 

i:»,98.S 

37,.6r,4 

1,436 

226 

1,214 

i-6 

. 4,788,448 

1,431,308 

1,388,144 

4,808.138 

2.300,121 

2,142.018 

177,063 

OU.Hdl 

207,222 

10.227 

l,:}Z3 

8,904 

7— IS 

. 8,831,481 
. 3.103.838 

4,831,188 

4,098,182 

8,783.813 

1,888,877 

4, 102.60:} 

2,301,260 

2,064,811 

4 27, 21 a 

1.067,;}7H 

43,067 

6,523 

37.564 

14 — Ifl 

1.618.778 

1,684.180 

1,1 00, ho:} 

102,871 

1,777.648 

107,747 

I,:{69,902 

66,613 

6,229 

51,384 

17- 23 

. 8.731,817 

3.130,883 

3,800,834 

1.40f,848 

1,320,081 

8.3,608 

6 , 088, 01 8 

1,77«,I2'} 

:i. ‘292,890 

161,646 

281773 

224a76 

24-26 

. 3,870.887 

1,801,277 

1,788,680 

307,736 

280,001 

21.074 

3,028,213 

1 ,477,089 

1,. 648, 124 

237,N9 

:)7 527 

200,382 

27—33 

. 8,843,447 

2,883,748 

2,848,888 

212,111 

100,44.6 

21,000 

4.738.468 

2.709,K17 

2,029,0.'i2 

861.607 

93,487 

496.880 

84 — 36 

. 2,816,813 

1,431,274 

1,088,234 

48.311 

.H8,001 

7,020 

2.071 .881 


740.728 

401,121 

61.636 

330,886 

87—43 

. 3,676,141 

2,014,187 

1,881,184 

47,817 

40.630 

7,:}78 

1,701,866 

j.f<..2.;mi 

849,198 

826,365 

1 '2 1,2.67 

705,108 

44—46 

. 1,122,301 

878,487 

848,868 

18,118 

12.8HI 

3,234 

1,066.083 

79 :., 129 

27t>.924 

440,141 

71,447 

368,694 

47—53 

. 2,204,888 

1,188,387 

1,006,488 

18,213 

14,741 

3.472 

1,386,006 

1,062,711 

303,298 

•30, M3 

1.31.936 

698,728 

64—06 

788,488 

411,870 

338,480 

8.418 

4,677 

1,8.38 

431,231 

.•I67,9;j9 

80,292 

310.810 

67,469 

253.860 

67—63 

. 1,187,181 

814,461 

682.840 

8, 288 

6.527 

742 

867.NS 

602,806 

9.6,120 

603,037 

106,059 

486.078 

64 and over 

. 1,083,108 

678,111 

114,461 

8,443 

0,007 I,R30 

M U 8 L 1 M. 

481,613 

427,419 

61,194 

606, 748 

144,086 

461,661 

All 

. 27,810,100 14.308,767 13,443,343 10,963,684 

8,7M,0I7 

4,273,837 14,81 3, •»? 

7,327.824 

7,288,373 2, 202, Ml 

318,218 

1.883,433 

0 

847,838 

328,414 

321,221 

838,108 

:}20.76:} 

314 366 

12,371 

6,0.60 

6.722 

156 

11 

144 

1 

838,887 

313,813 

326.634 

•27.878 

:tu»,o.'>8 

318,211 

11,900 

a..', 09 

8,291 

161 

.".6 

129 

2 

840.841 

482,803 

497.688 

012.888 

4 40, .304 

400,494 

27,330 

6,497 

20,83;} 

313 

22 

881 

3 

. 1,017,188 

480,873 

818, IN 

678, 3N 

470,800 

4X>,4U8 

41,360 

10,97:, 

30, a?.-! 

816 

102 

513 

4 6 

. 8,820,741 

1,423.426 

1,307,316 

2,008.788 

1,375,182 

1,233,670 

206,1 06 

47,49.'} 

168,703 

6,787 

750 

5,037 

7—13 

. 0,174,037 

2,802,837 

2,371.600 

3.711.440 

2.4H2.720 

J.. 308,720 

1,361,711 

310,18:, 

1,046.627 

20.888 

:i,632 

17,263 

14-16 

. 1,744,621 

830.881 

•14,260 

020,200 

;.;irt.642 

7.3,7.64 

1,008.040 

f.N1,3ll 

270.94.", 

818,096 

83,418 

3.074 

20,411 

17-28 

. 3.848.077 

1,838,31:1 

2,000,748 

8N.660 

60:i.0UH 

33 ;}H0 

1.069,09.', 

1.902 217 

88,777 

15,026 

71,151 

24—26 

. 1.881.748 

f07,78l- 

884,028 

113,000 

lO5,;i04 

H,:wi 

1,712,61 • 

H:}:i,4M:l 

889.13.^ 

31,433 

18.874 

66.559 

27—33 

. 1.860.887 

1,83*' 201 

1,318,708 

04,604 

6.6.022 

H,942 

t.l6i.64C 

1,142,682 

I, n 1 , 00 :) 

1,121.78.6 

8M,8BI 

40,516 

180,039 

84-36 

. 1.32f,08f 

76«;,06f 

873,010 

13,284 

18,600 

JO.IMO 

3.144 

721.00:1 

421.' 29 

173,183 

24,316 

148.837 

87-43 

. 1,772,083 

•01,481 

778,802 

0.3 

3.188 

1,388,484 

ovj.ooa 

l.-)4,38| 

383.N3 

40,080 

322,023 

44—46 

784,663 

447,188 

317,408 

4,460 

3,002 

1.304 

583,100 

421.037 

1 12,063 

187, NT 

23,026 

173,981 

47-68 

. 1,000,878 

882,108 

4U.870 

4,714 

:}.650 

1.168 

700,301 

.'147,887 

1. " 12 , 4 7.1 

371 803 

40,666 

386,237 

64—66 

388,347 

206,688 

168,782 

1,489 

1,050 

424 

fM,tN 

187,111 

37,183 

138,873 

1 7.388 

118.186 

57-4}> 

683,888 

308.401 

174,404 

1,702 

1,280 

482 

318.300 

272.239 

46,007 

28,492 

283.787 

35.042 

227,85.'i 

64 and over 

814.138 

880,880 

823,840 

2,440 

1,840 000 

N 1 N 0 U. 

203,101 

234,009 

248, 883 

54.236 

194,748 

All agai 

. 22,212,088 11,038,286 10,8/2,714 

8,8N,N4 

8,488 W3 

3.102,181 10,738,124 

8,811,110 

6,083,830 2,614,661 

628, 2M 

t,3M,8i7 

0 

488,812 

844,182 

241,510 

478,N7 

240,715 

238,292 


3,342 

3,113 

188 

45 

lO.'V 

1 

418,887 

204,087 

212,870 

412,362 

201 .007 

210,446 

4,413 

2.111 

2.27*2 

201 

49 

153 


814,173 

280,783 

316,410 

•06,682 

205,203 

310.029 

8,031 

a.483 

4,731 

4.648 

tM 

17 

233 

3 

883.883 

318,881 

346,204 

•81,118 

313,827 

337,001 

11,878 

6,814 

770 

101 

669 

4—6 

. 1,881,811 

864,717 

M6.0I4 

1. 780.268 

032,079 

8.37,277 

03.288 

21,183 

47,106 

4,2M 

655 

8,711 

7—13 

. 3.873, 131 

1,836.811 

1.637, ON 

1,831 ,348 

1.827,040 

1,(M>4.209 

7M.488 

107,003 

013 402 

81,718 

1,818 

19,005 

14—16 

. \2ti,808 

887,071 

•31.434 


628.581 

70,079 

•82,805 

126,411 

.’i36,094 

32,340 

2,079 

30,261 

17—23 

. 2.868,728 

1,431,721 

1,088,N4 

768,214 

728.813 

39.401 

1,028.228 

oon.:,?! 

1.336,654 

112,180 

12,387 

140,940 

24—26 

. 1,878,377 

808.883 

778,814 

183.834 

173,825 

10,209 

1,248.583 

(!17,81:; 

628,760 

140.2M 

17,725 

131,555 

27—33 

. 1,887,183 

1,3II.878 

1,178,084 

138,818 

128,026 

10,027 

8.871, 788 

1,214,20.6 

8.67,604 

317,148 

223,738 

50,689 

306,053 

34 -oO 

. 1,140,478 

847,103 

413,282 

38,888 

27,061 

3,027 

•••,051 

684,187 

301,804 

3.5,045 

187,70] 

37 43 

. 1.787,M8 

•78,221 

748,884 

33.N0 

20,747 

3,913 

1,241,181 

H70,0:}l 

370,1)50 

483,084 

77.843 

376,221 

44—46 

787,188 

414,780 

312,480 

10,374 

0441 

1,233 

478.381 

368,419 

120,062 

t37,4M 

47.149 

100,256 

47—53 

. 1,078,818 

880,617 

488,1 88 

18,818 

4,182 

10,033 

2,296 

•81.187 

481.419 

163.419 

139,738 

44MI0 

88,465 

854,126 

64—66 

883,187 

288,710 

177,472 

3,231 

921 

I83.f07 

39,788 

17Mf8 

39.005 

186,708 

67—68 

187,811 

t80,i08 

fN,N8 

1! 

4,071 

433 

8M.N7 

t14.3N 

219,101 

46,406 


67.787 

261,068 

64 and over 

884,7 .1 

178,884 

278,188 

4,436 

820 

184,009 

ao,:}4i 

334,711 

86,780 

247,046 
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CHAPTER VI — MARITAL CONDITION. 


paragraph as a critical " age. »So long as returns of age are as vague as they 
are present, considerable distortions are in '‘any case inevitable. For 
comparisc n of any figures in India compiled from the present census returns 
any error introduced is negligible since it is probably the same in kind and 
proportion throughout, except where there arc marked differences in what has 
been referred to as the critical " age at which marital condition is changed. 
Such differences, parti(?iilarly as regards those married, arc bound to occur 
in different sexes and in diff(‘rcnt religious communities, since they are 
principally dependent on tlie most popidar age of marriage within the 
community. In u ing the figures for comparison either with those of 
other countries at any time or with those of India at previous census 
enumerations it will be lU'cessary, in estimating significant variations, to make 
3ach alio v»ance as seems reasonable for each ])articular age-group. To effect 
such an adjustment with any hope of ae(‘ura(;y, it would be necessary to 
know the relative ineidenec* in ihv eliangos of marital condition from one year 
of age to another in each sox of oacli religions community or group with 
characteristic marriage customs anrl tliis information is not to be had in full 
detail. For all religions, Muslims and Hindus, however, the constitution of 
the original sellers' groups has heen i*c‘constructcd and is shown in statement 
No. VT-1 prepage, and a similai reconstruction can be carried out for any 
other population for whicli the figure-s (reached by the method adopted on the 
present occasion) include tlio age-group 4-5. The original sorters’ groups 
may at least be presumed to be very tolerably accurate and compared with the 
quinary groups shown in previous years are comparatively free from the 
errors duo to a tendency to l eturn the age at nearest birthday and a preference 
for particular digits in n’tnrning age, 

194. Effect of the Child Marriage Restraint Act— During the decade 
under i jview the Child Marriage Restraint x\ct (XIX of 1929) capif' into force 
on the 1st April 1930. (Tnder this Act child marriages (i.e., marriages in which 
either of t^'e contracting parties was, if a male under 18 and if a female under 
14 years . f ago) vvvTc rendered illegal. Before it became law the mass of 
opHon was against the Bill in Bengal. Opposition was encountered from 
bf'th Muslims and Hindus. The bill w^as unpopular on account of its novelty 
and was represented as an interference with social and religious custom. 
Parents apprehended that th(\v w ould have their daughters longer on their 
hands and w'oidd no longer bo * hie to get them marri d before there was any 
chance of their getting into trouble. They w'ould have to bo kept out of mischief 
and education as a Uicans ot securing this meant increased expense. Parents 
liked to get the anxii ty of man ying their girls over as early as possible, and 
^'oared that the post^.(»ncm<‘ut of maniage would ac(*entuatc the difficulties 
already fdt in some classes in findirg matches for tluur daughters. It was 
feared for instance that an element of |K*i>.on;il attraction w^ould be 
introduced whirli would .naUc' it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
unattractive girls. It cannot Ik* sa’ l, hoi>evtT, tliat tlicre was any serious 
agitation although there smtc ]iroti*st nu'ctings in various psrts of the ])rovinee. 
Actually what ha])i)<*iuvl was that there was a great rush to get children of 
tende/ age* marri(*d l)(*fore the* Act came into force. The census figures 
naturally tnis anxiety iii the vast iuciease in the numbers of both 

sexes retiiriH'd as marrl(*d at eaily ages, winch cannot bo entirely explained 
by the considerations diseiiss(*d in the last few' paragraphs. Compared with 
1921 tlk“onghoul tiu hok* province there are more than sev(‘n limes as many 
boys anct eight lim(»s as many girls married at the age-grou]) 0-5 years and 
more than six times as manv boNs and four times as many girls married at 
the age-group 5-10. Among.st tIu* Muslims the pniportions arc higher still. 
Amongst those* aged 0-5 years nearly eight times as many boys and more 
than r.ine times as many gnls and amongst those aged 5-10 years nine 
times as many boys a?iel five time*s as mnny girls are nejw' married as in 1921. 
Amongst the Hindus the greatest ificrease has been in the earliest age-group 
0-5. In this group almost seven times as many boys and five times as 
many girls are now' marrieel as in 1921 and in the next age-group, 6-10, 
tture are five* times more married boys and twice as many married girls as 
then. In the age-gronp 10-15 in the 'whole i>rovince there are nearly three 



MUSLIM MINOR MARRIAGES. 
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STATEMENT N*. Vl-t. 

Nymkw M minor marrloitt ngititroS moirtlriy ky MakomiMEm iiKrrloM-rtcM.-tit. 


District. 

January. 

February. 

1 


2 

3 

UurdwRn 

Av. 1021--20 .. 

2-firtiO 34 

4-77±0-54 


Ac. 1080 

8 

to 

Birbhiiin 

Av. 1021-20 .. 

0 44 f0-/« 

2 -6.510-40 


Ac. 10:i0 

8 

30 

Bankura 

Av. 1021-20 . . 
Ac. 1080 

o n > 0 07 

0 6510-24 

MldnaiKin* 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

15 2-J } « 7.1 

17-001/ P.i 


Ac. 1980 

71 

•4 

HooKlily 

Av. 1021--20 . . 

4 77 [ OSS 

4-00 L0 G2 


Ac. 1030 

1 

i 

Howrah 

Av. 1921-29 . . 

9 :w ‘ 2 to 

7-11 1/-27 


Ac. 1980 

17 

i 

If-Bargftnas . . 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

4.5 0- 0 74 

22 65 i / 50 


Ac. 1930 

48 

12 

Calottita 

Av. 1921-20 . . 

10 77 i 1-60 

11-44 i 1-74 


Ac. 1980 

11 

14 

Wadla 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

411 10 67 

.5 -22 • 0 03 


Ac. 1080 

14 

19 

Munhldabad 

Av. 1021-20 .. 

2-33 10 43 

n-44i 1-26 


Ac. 1080 

0 

4 

Jessore 

Av. 1021-29 . . 

18 00 i.2-44 

17-a6 12-74 


Ac. 1030 

14 

41 

Khulna 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

20 -4410 76 

23-77 ±2-42 


Ac. 1030 

48 

11 

Rajshahi 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

4-64i0 SO 

18-00 1 0-93 


Ac. 1080 

11 

ft 

Dinajpur 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

4 ■r.OlO 44 

4-88 10-74 


Ac. 1030 

4 

14 

Jalpatgurt 

Av. 1921-20 . . 

8-44±0-4J 

3-11 \0-&9 


Ac. 1080 

8 

• 

Darjoellng 

Av. 1921-20 . . 

0-3310/0 

0-111007 


Ac. 1080 


1 

Rangpur 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

140±/-54 

32 3314-/7 


Ac. 1080 

34 

44 

Bogra 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

0 H8 I-I-.1.1 

10-22 jL/-£4 


Ao. 1080 

44 


Pabna 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

132 22 l:// /4 

120 111 If .90 


Ao. 1030 

013 

1,701 

Malda 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

3 .18 } t 72 

10-014-14 


Ac. 1080 

40 

13 

Dacca 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

17-44152/7 

328-0152 70 


Ac. 1030 

414 

Oil 

Mymenslngh 

Av. 1021-20 

?, 002 01/20 5/ 2.007 881 .4.1 -74 

Ac. 1030 

1.441 

7,107 

Karldpur 

Av. 1921-20 . . 

442 - 11:1 -OP 

404 0±4‘»-C4 

Ac. 1030 

1,411 

t,0M 

BakarganJ 

Av. 1921-29 . . 

i«5'88.t:i-4o 

382-11 .24-37 

Ac. 1930 

410 

1,884 

Tippera 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

74'88 + 4-74 

108-56 1«-. 94 

At. 1930 

183 

118 

Noakhali 

Av. 1921-20 . . 

226-77 ±N .10 

382-55 1/4-05 


Ac. 1030 

418 

300 

Chittagong . . 

Av. 1021-20 . . 

233 -55 ±2.1 -45 

238-88 1/0-22 

Ac. 10?0 

840 

314 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June 

4 

5 

« 

7 

14 010 50 

12-881/-/4 

12 -22 10 .-#7 

11 -bOll-Jf 

•4 

38 

10 

IS 

13 -33.4/ -20 

3-2210 7/ 

3-11 i 0-72 

1-77 f.0-57 

80 


0 7710 /9 

0-7710-4/ 

0-i7:f0-25 

l -;i:. tO -jf 

14 


i 


11 4411-40 

18-7712-44 

11 651 /-/5 

10-.651 0-S2 

tl 

118 

118 

71 

b-HH • 0-99 

9-221 1-45 

11-6611-04 

10-22 iO 94 

147 

1 

3 

1 

7 441/-/7 

9 HHl / 54 

4 8»i.0-49 

»-651-i 40 

•3 

74 


S7-4412-52 

28-55 iJ-4S 

20-551 0-4P 

31 22:1 / 09 

84 

38 

St 

33 

n 06 1/ 05 

11-22 12-iO 

7-ntt 14 

0 .-<81 1-69 

lit 



0-f»r» i 0 55 

4771002 

7 221/ /4 

3 00 1 0 40 

IfS 

13 

f 

7 

If» 00 *-2 -24 

10-22 J 1 64 

14-012 /*■ 

JO -88.1/ -44 

171 

10 



I.'>-77 ‘ / »3 

14-331 / -74 

18-44 + 2-S9 

11-331/ Os 

til 

83 

1 

30-Otti./ 55 

24 •2210-94 

31 0 1 / 97 

28 5512-07 

lit 

110 

14 

SO 

28-5.'»J 2 -47 

2 r»o .0-0(1 

'#-2210-44 

0 561/ 14 

107 

40 


0-22 1/ -09 

.'i-n 1 1-13 

:2-88J 1 44 

21-6«12-/tf 

1f*t 

S3 

14 

14 

4-rtrtj 0-.W 

6 -11 i 0 49 

b Oil \ 0-02 

14 0 i 0 91 

111 

.4 

t 


0-2210 /5 

0 .3310-// 

0- H ‘ 24 

o-3:i i 0-ii 

11 




30 22i t-21 

10-33 1/ 0« 

10 -77 .L/ /.i 

10 0 i 0-24 

130 

17 

8 

1 

18 44J 2 04 

12 .33 10 -.9.1 

4-771/' /5 

1 .SH 1 0-29 

138 



l."i7 441/4-42 

74-77.1 0-74 

10.'» ‘772 » / -M 

0.1 bfi 1 w hi 

3,710 




2-1110-57 

4-651 2-74 

3 77 '. / 31 

3-:.6 1 ! ;/» 

111 

• 

. . 


327 22 ±54 -.99 

3i 10.1-41 

304-44 ! 55 04 

263 -33 149 -. 15 

10,107 

- 138 

384 

334 

,685 22 t 1/0-4/ 

015 .6.: f 70 -/4 

.•^2.3-444 14-/7 

326-33 1 2/ .95 

11,081 




410-U i 21-10 

344-22124-2.5 

340-0 L 27 -4.9 

336 RO 1 24 -70 

8,7J1 

303 

•7 

48 

403 r»5± 24 /2 

300-33 1 lH-02 

746 11.155 19 

660 22 14.; -fir 

0,718 

4,48t 

14 

33 


\Uti\n-74 fil-HHf.roo 50111 l*«y 

t,l04 t.Mt 41 104 

428 0llfJtf.i 857 8R 37111 i /rf-T# 892 H1M'3.T 

8,110 8,104 811 111 

?.3ft 0617 »fi 27l'331J4'i7 501 00/1512 440- 11 i. 

1,841 441 814 144 


District. Jnly. 

1 8 


Burdwan 

Av. 1021-29 
Ac. 1030 .. 

8-«3 4:/-22 

Blrbhura 

Av. 1021-20 
Ac. 103 . . 

1-3310-40 

Bankura 

Av. t02i-20 
Ac. 1030 . . 

0-334 O-i'j 

Midnapore 

Av. 1021-29 
Ac. 1030 .. 

16 06 Ll-84 

10 

Hooghiy 

. A". 1021-20 
Au. 1080 . . 

4-83 + 0-64 

lIOWTmh 

Av. 1021-20 
Ac. 1030 .. 

7-3311-57 

24*Parganaa . 

. Av. 1021-90 
Ac. 1030 .. 

25 65. 4-41 

14 

Calcutta 

. Av. 1921-20 
Ac. 1030 . . 

6-44±0'94 

Hadla 

. Av. 1021-20 
\e. 1030 .. 

4 5610-70 

Munhldabad 

Av. 1921-29 
Ac. 1030 .. 

6-0010 74 

JcMore 

. Av. 1021-20 
AO. 1030 .. 

12-44^1-26 

Khulna 

. Av. 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 .. 

22 01/-55 

21 

RaJshahl 

. Ay. 1021-29 
Ac. 1080 .. 

81110 Of 

Dinajpur 

. Av. 1081-20 
Ac. 1030 .. 

21-881P-P4 

Jalpalgurl 

. Av. 1021-20 
Ao.1080 .. 

4-441/-P0 

Darjeeling . 

. Av. 1021-20 
Ac. 1030 .. 

0-3S10// 

Bangpnr 

. Av. 1081-20 
Ao. 1030 .. 

8-4410-74 

Bogm 

. Av. 1021-20 
Ac. 1080 .. 

011±0-07 

Fabna 

. Av. 1921-20 
Ao.1030 .. 

62-77lf-04 

Malda 

. Av. 1021-20 
Ac. 1080 . . 

0-8810-iP 


August. 

September 

October. 

0 

10 

11 

2-5510- 50 

r«6l0-24 

0 77 10 22 

0 22x>-/5 

0-8810-4/ 

0-1110-07 

0-2210/0 

0 OiO-0 

0 22 1 0-/2 

11 44 • / /5 

8-22 ) / 05 

8-HS i 0 64 

40 

41 

II 

4-771/0/ 

0-8810-20 

3-.t410-66 

7-061 1-32 

4-7710-66 

4-3310-59 

18-H810-S0 

..••55 il 24 
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times as many boys married as in 1921 the proportionate increase being 
greatc^st in the case of Muslims ; and amongst girls there are now 15 married for 
every 12 married at the same age-group at the previous census. There can bo 
no doubt that the enormous increase was brought about to a very considerable 
ext(*nt by early marriages to avoid the forthcoming restrictive legislation. 
Marriages are not corn pulsorily registered but there is a provision for the regis- 
tration f)f marriages by Muslims for which there arc special Muhammadan 
marriage? registrars. Statement No. VI-2 prepage shows for all districts 
of Bengal except the Chittagong Hill Tracts the monthly number of minor 
marriages registered by Muhammadan marriage registrars (a) on the average 
between 1921 and 1929 and (b) in each month of 1930. It is of course possible 
that a larger proportion of marriages solemnised was registered immediately 
befori‘ the passing of the Act in order that evidence might be available, if 
necessary, to show that .niai riages had Ixxm c?ontracted before the Act came 
into for(?c and amoiinUicl to no infringement of its provisions, but the effect 
of this considcu-ation is jirobably comparatively slight and for practical 
purposes it may Ixj considered that the motive with wliicli these marriages 
were registered was the same throughout the whole of the decade. Upon 
this assumpticui it is elt';\r that during the montlis immediately preceding 
the date on which tlie Aet eaine into force there was a great increase in the 
number of marriages regist(?rcd and consequently by inference in the total 
number of maiTiages chntractc'd amongst the Muslims it is safe to assume 
that tluTi. \\as a similar increase also amongst the Hindus. In very nearly 
all districts the numbc'r of marriages registered after the Act became law is 
practically negligible, but during the montlis of January to April 1930 
t here was a groat and in som(‘ districts an enormous increase in the number 
of child marriages ix'gisiered. The figures of Bakarganj illustrate this. 
The montlily average of minor marriages registered during 1921-1929 
was 305. In the four months from tlaniiary to April the numbers registered 
were respectively 419, 1,320, 8,782 and 4,452 compared with monthly averages 
for tlic same months vespeetively of Ififi, 382, 494 and 360 ; and during the 
suhseciuent months in 1930 in no ease was a larger number than 64 minor 
marriages registiTcd and that occiuTcd in the month of May just after the 
Aet came into force during which month on the average 745 marriages 
had been registered during the preceding nine years. In some parts of the 
country, as for instance in Midnapore and 24-Parganas as also to a less extent 
in Nadia and Khulna, the number of marriages registered continued through- 
out the remaining months of 1930 to approach or even exceed the average 
number monthly recorded during the previous nine years. But in the 
majority of districts the registration of marriages practically ceased after 
April, May or June in 1930. This does not prove that no child rnamages 
took place and tlie fact that child marriages are now illegal may have prevented 
the n'gistraiion t)f some which occurred but the rush to get children 
married lu'fore the Aet came into force justifies an inference from the absence 
of registration that the number of child marriages contracted was reduced 
aiul tliat there was no geiuTal intention to flout the provisions of the Act. 
In many eases children in arms had been contracted in marriage and almost 
everywhere parents bad recklessly incurred debts for the celebration of 
marriages on which fantastic rates of interest were charged amounting to 
as much as 78 per ciMit. per annum in instances reported in Bogra district. 
By the time the census was taken parents w'cro in many cases beginning to 
r('gret these marriages. Th<?y had led or were bound to lead to an increase 
in the niiiiiber of child w idows, a result also reflected in the census returns, 
and in some cases an attempt was made to take advantage of the census to 
reinidialo marriages by refusing to recognise them when, for instance as in 
Tippera, it transi)ired that the parents of the bridegroom were unable to 
provide the promised prompt dower. Since the Act came into operation up 
to Ww. middle of 1931 there have been less than 20 cases brought under it 
hut the numlxT of cases is no index of the extent to which the provisions of 
the Aet an? being infringed since cognisance can be taken only upon a com- 
plaint made within one year of the solemnisation of the marriage and 
complainants are liable to bo called upon to execute a bond as security for 
payment of compensation. The general attitude of Hindus to the question 
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of child marriage is discussed in chapter XI. Amongst the educated in general 
even the orthodox acquiesce in the Act owing to the increasing difficulty of 
getting girls married before the age of 14 in present economic conditions 
and to the development of modern ideas but bodies like the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Marwaris, which incidentally represent principally other 
than Bengali interests, continue to protest against it. It is not however so 
easy to gauge the trend of social opinion amongst Muslims with whom the 
inconveniences of child marriage are not so serious owing to the facility 
for divorce and ixuiiarriago afforded by their social practices and it may 
accordingly bo assumed that particularly amongst the unedueated the balance 
of advantage still appears to lie in favour of child marriage. 

195. Marital condition by sexes. — ^Diagram No. VI-l shows the nurtibers 
by sexes in each marital condition. The figures are principally contained in 
subsidiary tables 1 and II. The figures for divisions for 1921 are taken direct 


DIAGRAM No. VI-1. 

Ptreontafi of oach marital condition in oacli tax by natural divlsloni, all rcllgioni, 1921 and 1931. 
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f»*om the report of that year and arc reproduced together with the other figures 
also illustrated in the accompanying statement No. VI -3. Rather l(»ss than 
half the males at all ages (49 *8 per cent.) arc married and only 3 *3 per cent, 
are widowers. Amongst females rather more than half (51 4 per cent.) are 
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married, the increased proportion being naturally due to the smaller number 
of f'unales, and 17 -6 are widows. There arc thus in every 1,0()() of tlio same 
sex 469 males and 310 females unmarried. 


196. Variations by divisions. The venations between divisions in the 
relative proportions in each marital condition arc? comparatively small. 
Amongst males the proportion married is higliest in the Prosiflency Division 
where 528 are married amongst every 1,000 males. It is lowest in the 
Chittagong Division with Tripura wliere there are only 461 in evcTy l,00f) 
married. But in Chittagong Division with IVipiira th<‘ ])roportion of 
wddowers is also smallest being 20 in every 1,000, thi nearest approach to 
which is the figure of Dacca Division, 26. The largest pro|K)rtion of 
widowers is found in Western Bengal ( Burdw'an Division) where it is 43 
per 1,000. Chittagong Division with Tripura State has very much the 
largest proportion of males unmarried and there are 519 bachelors in every 
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1,000 males in this division. In the Presidency Division where the proportion 
married is greatest the proportion unmarried is least and amounts to only 436 
in every 1,000. Amongst females the largest proportion married is not in the 
Presidency Division, where the presence of a number of married men in 
Calcutta and iuflustrial centres whoso wives are outside Bengal throws up 
the proportion f)f marned men without a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of married women, but in Dacca Division where 623 out of every 
1,000 are married. The average in the whole of Bengal is 514 married in 
every 1,000 women and the lowest ratio as amongst men is in Chittagong 
Division with Tripura State where only 497 in every 1,000 women are married 
and where the largest proportion (370 in every 1,000 compared with an 
average of 310) is unmarried and the smallest proportion (133 per 1,000 
compared with an average of 176) is widowed. The proportion of widowed 
amongst females is on the average five times as great as amongst males. 

197. General increase in proportions married.— In all divisions there 
has been since the last census was taken a considerable increase in the 
proportions married. This has been gained both from the unmarried (which 
it is due very largely to marriages hastily undertaken to escape the operation 
of the Child Marriage Restraint A(;t) and, also, to a rather less extent and 
very much more noticeably in the case of females than in the case of males, 
at the expense of those widowed. The numbers in each thousand females 
who arc widows have decreased in the whole of Bengal from 197 in 1921 to 
176 on the present occasion. This represents a genuine increase in the 
prevak^nce of widow remarriage and although the population has increased 
in every division there is a decrease in the <actuai numbers returned as 
widowed in the whole of Bengal. Thus there are now over 66 thousand less 
widowers and over 201 thousand less widows than there were in 1921, in 
spite of the fact that the rush of marriages to forestall Child Marriage Restraint 
Act has contributed to an increase in Bengal taken as a whole in the number 
of persons widowed of both sexes between the ages 0 and 6 and also between 
the ages 5 and 10. The details of these decreases will be considered when 
discussing the marital condition ratios by religions. 

198. Comparison with other province.- Statement No. vl-3 also 
shows the proportions in each marital condition in 1921 and 1931 in the three 
provinces for which details were at hand when this chapter was prepared. 
There has been in every province an increase in both sexes in the proportions 
married, and, in all cases, except amongst females in Madras the increase has 
been gained principally from the nunibei's unmarried as well as to a lesser 
extent from the proportions previously returned as widow. In Madras, 
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however, there has been an increase i:i the proportk n of females unmarried 
and the increase in the proportion mairied is entirely due to the decrease 
in the proportions of widows. Amongst the Hindus a smaller proportion 
of both sexes is married, but a larger proportion of females are widows in 
Bengal than in Bihar and Orissa, Madras or Bombay, and there are proportion- 
ately fewer widows in Bengal than in Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. Amongst 
Muslims there are in both sexes, proportionately, fewer marri^ in Madras 
and Bombay and more married in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, and, as a 
corollary, there are proportionately more unmarried in Madras and Bombay, 
and less in Bihar and Orissa. In both sexes, however, except females in 
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Bombay, there are proportionately fewer widows in Bengal than in these 
other provinces. The figures referred to in the latter part of this paragraph 
are given in statement No. VI- 1 prepage. In England and Wale.s in 1921 out 
of 1,000 of the same sex 414 were married and 550 single amongst males and 
383 were married and 535 single amongst females. 

199. Marital condition in towns. — The figures for marital conditions by 
sexes in towns offer an interesting comparison with those already discussed. 
The towns shown in subsidiary table V to chapter III are those selected for 
this comparison and they have been divided into industrial and non-industrial 

STATEMENT No. VI-5. 
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groups. Within each group the proportions at each marital condition have 
been worked out for each sex and are shown in statement No. VI-5. Amongst 
males there arc more marriod per thousand in each age-group in industrial 
towns than in non-industrial towns. Wage-caniers with families to support 
who arc not with them are responsible for this. Amongst females, on the 
other hand, there arc more married in each age-group in non-industrial towns 
u]) to the age of 20 and in industrial towns beyond that age. Amongst males 
in the industrial towns a smaller proportion is both widowed and single at 
each age-group tlian in the non-industrial towns, except that after the age 
of 15 each age-group shows a considerably larger number of single men in 
industrial than in non-industrial towns. Amongst females, on the other 
hand, at every age-group in non-industrial towns there is a larger proi)ortion 
of spinsters than in industrial towns whilst the number of widows is proportion- 
ately smaller. 

200. Marital condition by religion. — The marital condition ratios in each 
religion are illustrated in diagram No, VI-2 overleaf plotted from subsidiary 
table I . The proportionate distribution of the population by marital conditions 
is of course the same for all religions as is given in diagram No. VI-1 
for all Bengal. Amongst males the highest proportion married is found 
amongst Muslims, 51 in every 100 of w horn are married ; and it is the Muslims 
also amongst whom the smallest proportion (only 22 in every 1,000) are 
widow'ers. Mtislim females also have the largest proportion married, viz., 
642 in every 1,000. But Christians, Buddhists and those professing tribal 
religions have all a smaller proportionate incidence of widowhood than the 
Muslims amongst whom 140 in every 1,000 women are widows. Amongst 
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males the smallest proixirtion married, 413 of every 1,000, is amongst the 
Buddhists. Christians with 428 and those professing tribal religions with 
474 come next. Amongst females only 102 in every 1,000 Christians are 
widowed and the figure for Buddhists, 103, is almost the same. But the 
average for all religions is exceeded only amongst the Hindus amongst whom 
226 in every 1,000 women arc widows. The largest proportion of unmarried 
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men is naturally found amongst the Buddhists and Christians whose married 
and widowed ratios are small. There are 653 Buddhist and 546 Christian 
males unmarried in every 1,000 of their sex and religion. The proportion 
amongst Muslims and Hindus is almost exactly the same being for Muslims 
468 and for Hindus 469 per 1,000. In all religions the proportion of 
females unmarried is less than the corresponding proportion of males. The 
proportions are smallest amongst the Hindus only 203 in every 1,000 of \\ horn 
are unmarried and amongst the principal religions Hindus are the only ones 
whose unmarried ratio amongst females is less than the average of 310 per 
1,000. In every 1,000 Muslim w'omen 318 are unmarried but it is Christians 
and Buddhists amongst whom the largest proportion are unmarried, viz., 
472 and 458 in each 1,000 respectively. The proportion unmarried has in 
each case declined since 1921, least notably in the case of Buddliist females 
and Hindu females and most notable in the case of Muslim females amongst 
whom in 1921 as many as 373 in every 1,000 were unmarried. The decrease 
has been contributed principally by the increase in the proportion married. 
Amongst females of tribal religions the decrease in the proportion of widows 
is very small and amounts to only 1 in every 1,000 but amongst the Hindus 
there are now in every 1,000 women 28 less widows than there were in 1921 
and there are 21 less in every 1,000 in the whole population of the province. 
Amongst the Muslims the proportion has decreased by 15 in every 1,000 and 
decreases of 14 and 12 respectively are shown in the numbers per 1,000 
widowed amongst Christians and Buddhists. The actual figures for those 
widowed in each religion arc oven more remarkable. There have been 
increases in the total population, yet there are actually nearly 41 tliousand 
less Muslim women and over 30 thousand less Muslim men wddow ed in spite 
of apparent increases in both sexes in the agc-grouj)s 0 to 5 and 5 to 10 and 
amongst men in the age-group 10 to 16. Similarly amongst Hindus although 
there have been apparent increases in the numbers of widows in the age- 
group 0 to 5 and 5 to 10 compared with 1921 the actual numlxTs in each 
subsequent age-group are less and at all ages there are over 142 thousand 
women and over 28 thousand men loss widowed in 1931 than there were 
in 1921. Persons professing tribal religions show similar figures. There are 
apparently more of both sexes widowed between the* ages of 0 and 5 and 
more women between the ages of 5 and 10 than there were in 1921, but at 
all ages more than 19 thousand females and 8 thousand males less were 
returned as widowed on the present occasion than previously. Amongst 
Buddhists, however, there has been an increase in the actual numbers 
widowed of 478 males and 1,004 females which has been so much less than 
the increase in the numbers married and unmarried that the proportions 
widowed have declined both in the case of females and to a smaller extent 
also in the case of males. Actually at age-groups 10 to 15, 20 to 25, 
30 to 36, 40 to 45 and 70 and over amongst men and at age-groups 30 to 
36, 40 to 45, 60 to 65 and 70 and over amongst females the numbers 
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widowed have apparently declined since 1921 but in this as in all comparisons 
involving age-groups at different years deductions must take account of the 
effect on the age distribution in 1931 of the method of forming the quinquen- 
nial groups shown. Amongst Christians there are actually more females 
widowed in 1931 than there were in 1921, a circumstance which however has 
not prevented a proportionate decline of no less than 14 in every 1,000 females 
whilst the decrease in the same religion in the actual number of males 
widowed has affected a proportionate decrease only from 36 to 27 in every 
1,000 of the same religion. 

201. Proportions in Sikkim. — In Sikkim the numbers of widowers and 
widows have increased since 1921 by 456 and 1,365. There has been a 
decrease amongst Hindus of 131 males and 197 females returned under this 
condition but there has also been a decrease in the total number of Hindus in 
the state. The proportions widowed in all religions in the state have 
decreased to a slight extent in the case of males and by some 6 per 1,000 in 
the case of females. 

202. incroase of widow romarriago in cities.— An increasing prevalence 
of widow remarriage indicated by a decrease in the proportion of widows is 
evidently shown in each of the three cities, Calcutta, Howrah and Dacca. 
Figures for Calcutta city are not immediateh comparable with those in 1921 
since the city has now absorbed part of the area then included in the suburbs 
of Calcutta outside the municipal area ; but the area concerned is exactly 
the same now as then in the case of Calcutta with the suburbs in 24-Parganas. 
In this area there has been a decrease in actual numbers both of males and 
females returned as widows amounting in the case of males to 3,760 and in 
the case of females to 8,439. Howrah, which has also increased considc^rably 
during the decade has returned 1,203 males and 1,296 females less as widowed 
in 1931 than in 1921. Similarly Dacca also in spite of a considerable increase 
has 260 males and 445 females less in this marital condition than there were 
in 1921. The figures discussed in this and the preceding paragraphs may be 
taken as a commentary upon the remarks relative to widow remarriage 
contained in chapter XI. 

203. Proportional distribution by sex and age-group.— Statement No. Vl-6 
shows the distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age periods. The statement is 

STATEMENT Nt. Vl-6. 
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an expansion of the figures appearing in subsidiary table III for four age-groups 
only. Diagram No. VI-3 overleaf illostrates the statement. But in it what 
are plott^ are the points representing the numbers of and over the ages 
shown and within these the distribution of marital condition. The diagram, 
therefore, represents for each age shown the figure reached by summing all 
the entries of and below the line in statement No. VI-6 in which the age 
occurs at the earlier limit of a group. In the total population the age-group 
26-30 amongst males and 20-25 amon^t females supplies the largest 
proportion m those married. The diamm illustrates at a gl^ce the principal 
features in the marital condition of the population. It indicates for instance 
very clearly that in 10,000 of each sex there is a. very much smaller number 
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of females unmarried at all ages and unmarried amongst those aged and over 
d given year, whilst at the same time the proportion widowed amongst females 
is very considerably in excess of tliat amongst males. The diagram can also 

DIASRAM No. VI-3. 

riitrikuUoii ky ofi onS marital oontHtlen ol 10,000 ol aaek laa, 1031. 


Note.- -Flgurrs Are plotted for those of and over the age shown. 



be used to give a rough indication of the marital conditions amongst those 
surviving in <i population of 10,000 distributed by age and marital condition 
as at the prosent census. 


204. Marital condition at age-groups— The proportionate distribution 
by marital condition in each age-group also in rather greater detail than is 
given in subsidiary table T is shown for each sex in statement No. VI-7 and 


illustrated by two 
diagrams No. VT-4 
and No. VI-5. Dia- 


STATEMENT No. VI-7. 
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previous years and it 
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each marital condi- 
tion. By tho time a 
woman reaches 20 to 
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25, that is at an average age of 22| years, in all but five cases out of 50 she will 
already have been married and in nearly 9 cases out of 100 she will already be a 
widow. By the time she is 45 in at least one case out of every two she will 
have been widowed, an inevitable result when women are married at an early 
age to men considerably older than themselves and in a certain part at least 
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of the population where widows are forbidden to remarry. The proportion 
of widows at ages above 55 to 60 is very great indeed. In the group 55-60 
four women in every live and in the last age-group, 70 and over, nearly 9 in 

DIAQRAM No. VI-4. 

Diitribution by marital eonditioii of ono hundrod ptrtoni of tho lamt itx and age at quinary 

ago-|roupi. 


MAlll riMALIS 

lhrrl«4 OMftrrfiA ItejriaA lUrritd Vlda.«d 

too BO W 40 20 0 /) 40 60 BJ l.'O 



every 10 are widowed. Amongst males it is not until tho age-group 35 to 40 
is reached that only 1 in every 50 is unmarried, a condition I'eached 15 >’i^arH 
earlier in the case of women, and although the proportion of widowers 
naturally increases with each quinquennium, even at its greatest in the age- 
group 70 and over it is very considerably less than amongst women in the 


DIAORAM No. VI-5. 

Numbtra of tach itx at qifinary afo-groupt onmarriod, marritd and widowed par 100 of 
tho lama tax and aga-group, 1031. 



age-group 35 to 40, or roughly half that age. Amongst an equal number of 
women and men of the same age-group up to about the age of 45 there will be 
7 to 8 times as many widows as widowers. This proportion is later reduced 
but even at the age 65 to 70 there are 4 widows for every widower and at the 
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last aKe*group, 70 and over, there are nearly 3. A comparison between the 
sexes Dy marital condition ratios is perhaps most clearly shown, however, by 
diagram No. Vl-5 prepage. From about age 30 in the case of women and ^ 
in the case of men the proportions unmarried are so small that the cmwes 
for those widowed practically reciprocate the curves for the married. The 
proportion of men whose wives are still living is highest in the age-group 
35-40, but the largest proportion of women with husbands alive is passed 
after the age-group 20 to 26. By the time they reach 30 to 36 only 762 
women in each 1,000 will have their husbands alive whereas in the case of 
men right up to the ago 65 to 70 at least 768 in every 1,000 will still have 
their wives living. Even in the last age-group, 70 and over, there will be 708 
men out of every 1,000 whose wives are still alive, but so high a proportion 
of women will not retain their husbands beyond an average age of 32^. 


205. Comiwison with England and Wales.— Figures comparable with 
those discussed in the previous paragraph are shown for England and Wales 
in 1921 in statement No. VI-8. The comparison by individual age-groups 
is vitiated by con- 
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sidcrations earlier 
adduced but the 
figures for all ages 
are entirely compar- 
able. The proportion 
amongst an equal 
numl)cr of each sex 
who are widowed at 
any age period is 
considerably less in 
England and Wales 
than in Bengal 
except at the last 
age-group amongst 
males when the pro- 
TOrtion is higher. In 
England and Wales approximately half the population in each sex is 
married by about the age of 25 and three-quarters by about the average age 
of 32^ with males and 42| with females. There is very considerably less 
^mrity in the ages of husbands and wives judging by the proportions in 
each sox of those who are married at the same age period, for the proportions 
in England and Wales are very much more equal than in l^ngal. In an equal 
numlwr of females, all of the same age-group, there are in Bengal in 
every group very many more times the number widowed than in England 
and Wales and tetween the ages of about 36 to 45 in equal numbers of English 
and Bengali women there will be nearly eight times as many widows amongst 
the Bengalis as amongst the English. At everv age there is a considerably 
larger proportion unmarried in Endand and Wales than in Bengal, and in the 
age-group 26 to 30 in equal numbers there will be found more than forty 
times as nutny spinsters in England and Wales as in Bengal, a proportion 
which varies comparatively littte up to the age of 66 and between that age 
and 66 increases to between'50 and 76 times as many in England and Wsdes 
as in Bengal. 


206. MarKal condition In 1911, 1921 and 1931.— Figure similar to those 
shown in the last two dia^ms are illustrated from subsidisuy table I for 
rather fewer age-groups in magram No. Vl-6. Here the figures are plotted for 
1911, 1921 and 1931 by quinquennial age-groups up the age of 20 ana by groups 
of 20 years thereafter up to 60. The curves plotted for 1911 and 1921 are 
almost identical but both show considerable variations from the curves of 
1931. These variations are to some extent the result of differences in the 
age grouping. Amongst males there has apparently been an appreciable 
increase in the proportions married and a decrease in the proportions uninarriod 
at every am-group Amongst females the variations do not seem to be so 
pronounced except in the two earliest age-groups; but in each 1,000 fmnales 
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aged 5>10 the present returns show very nearly four times as many married 
as in 1921 and whereas in 1921 more than nine-tenths of those at this ase 
were unmarried, 

considerably less diaqrak na. vi-a 

than three-quar- N«Mb«nolMwhmsta|t>|rMA( vnmrrM, mtrrltSuKwMAwMpwrloOAl 
ters are now un- mim hx simI sfA-irMA mi, 1M1 u< 1931. 

married. Amongst 
females the pro- 
portions unmar- 
ried at the later 
ages have remain- 
ed almost constant 
and the slight 
increase in the 
proportions mar- 
ried has been 
achieved by an 
almost corres- 
ponding decrease 
in the proportions 
widowed. Amonst 
males the increase 
in the proportions 
married has been 
gained almost 
equally from those 
single and those 
widowed in the 
age-group 40-60, 
rather more from 
those Widowed in 
the age-group 60 
and over and con- 
siderably more 
from those single 
in the age-group 
20-40. When 
every allowance 

has been made for differences in the method of compiling the age-groups 
the following conclusions appear to establish themselves : — 



(i) The increase in the numbers married at the earlier ages is most 
probably due largely to the temporary displacement resulting from the 
unusually large numbers of marriages contracted before the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act came into force, {ii) It is also partly due to a tendency 
amongst the aboriginals on contact with Hinduism and also amongst the 
lower castes of Hindus to adopt infant marriage in imitation of what was 
till recently the practice of the higher castes of Hindu society. Some con- 
siderations in support of this conclusion will be adduced in a later paragraph. 
Its effect, however, on the total proportions is offset by the increasing tendency 
in the higher castes to postpone the marriage of their children until a later 
date, (m) The increase due to the endeavour to forestall the operation of the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act does not affect the case of women after the 
age-group 10-15 and men after the age-group of 16-20. If a liberal allowance is 
made for the increase caused in the proportions married at younger ages by 
the method of compiling the age-groups it is still possible to deduce that 
beyond the average age of about 17| with females and 22^ with males the 
increased proportions of those who are married are clearly due to an increas- 
ing prevalence of widow remarriage both in the Muslim and in the Hindu 
socmies. 


207. Marital caadilioil at Nia-gnNIpl tf raligiom.— Subsidiary table I 
has also supplied the figures for the top six graphs appearing in diagram 
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STATEMENT No. VI-9. 

Marital condition ratios for ftmalos at ago-eroups 
as a porcontagi of corresponding ratios for 
main by religions, 1931. 

Age*group. 


10-16 ; but in and after the age-group 16-20 a larger proportion of those 
professing tribal religions are married amongst the males and by the time 
the age-group 40-60 is reached amongst 
Buddhists and Christians there is a larger 
proportion of males also who are married 
with wives still surviving. At and after 
this age, 40-60, however a larger pro- 
portion have been married at some time 
amongst the Hindus than amongst those 
of other religions except the Muslims and 
the smaller proportion amongst those 
returned as married is due to a consider- 
ably larger proportion having already 
lost their wives. A larger proportion of 
Christians remain unmarried throughout 
life than in any other religion. At every 
age-group the proportion of unmarried 
males is next highest after the Christians 
amongst the Buddhists and not only the 
Muslims, but also, after the age-groiiii, 

15-20, those professing tribal religions 
show a smaller proportion of males who 
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have remained unmarried than do the 
Hindus. Amongst all groups but Hindus 
the practice of widow remarriage contri- 
butes to an increase in the proportions of 
those who are married at later ages. But 
amongst Christians and Buddhists the 
postponement of marriage also contributes 
to the comparatively high proportions at 
later ages whose wives are still alive. It 
is in these religions that there is the 
largest proportion who remain unmarried 
throughout life and the proportion of 
those who are widowed and remarry is 
comparatively small if such an inference 
is valid from the fact that a larger pro- 
portion in these religions than amongst 
Muslims are widowed at ages after and including the age-group 20-40. 
The corresponding proportions amongst females for each of the religious 
communities show very much wider variations than amongst the men. 
It is the age-group 15-20 which amongst the Hindus and Muslims 
show^s the highest proportion of married women. With the Buddhists and 
those professing tribal religions it is not until the next age-group, 20-40, 
that the largest proportion married is recorded and the proportions in this 
age-group for these two religions are considerably less than those in the age- 
group 16-20 in the case of Hindus and Buddhists. Amongst Christians, 
similarly, it is in the age-group 20-40 that the largest proportion of females 
is married with their husbands surviving. The reader is warned 
that the line indicating Christian females in this diagram is wrong and repre- 
sents in error the same figures as are plotted in the graph above it for males 
of that religion. At all ages a larger proportion of Muslim and Hindu women 
are married than amongst other religions and of those who survive to be 60 
and over two and a half times as many professing tribal religions, five times 
as many Buddhists and fifteen times as many Christian women are unmarried 
in each 1,000 as amongst their Muslim or Hindu sisters. On the other hand 
in this same age-group, 60 and over, more than twice as many Buddhists 
and nearly twice as many Christian women have husbands still living as would 
be found in an equal number of Hindu women of the same age, and at every 
age after 20 a considerably smaller proportion of women following other 
religions than Hinduism and Islam are widows. In each 1,000 of each sex 
in the same age-group, amongst Hindus there will be found married 6 or 6 
females for every male between the ages* of 6 and 16 and more than 2 for 
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every male in the age-group 15-20. Similarly amongst Muslims in the same 
age-groups there will be found married in an equal number of each sex between 
3 and 4 women to every male, and amongst Buddhists there will be married 
2 women to every man between the ages 6 and 10 and more than 4 between 
the ages 10 and 15. In all religions after the age-group 20-40 in an equal 
number of the same age there will be fewer women married than men. 
Amongst Muslima and Hindus in equal numbers of each sex there is scarcely 
one married woman for every two married men of the same age at the age- 
group 40-60 and scarcely one to every six or seven at the age of 60 and over; 
and although the proportions for the other religions are higher, yet even 
amongst Buddhists where they are most nearly equal there will be only 7 
married women for every 10 married men in an equal number at the ages of 
40-60 and only 4 to every 10 at the age 60 and over. The discrepancies 
in the proportions of those widowed are even more noticeable. In equal 
numbers between 2^ and 3^ times as many women as men will be widowed 
by the age-group 20-40 amongst Buddhists, tribal religions and Christians and 
the proportions are very much higher amongst Hindus and Muslims. Amongst 
Muslims for instance by the ag^-group 40-60 no fewer than 06 women will 
be widowed for every 10 in an equivalent number of men of the same age. 

DIAQRAM Ns. Vl-t. 

Numbtn marrM and widowad of aach tax at aga-graupa par 100 af tha tama tax and 
aga In talaelad caita ar attar graupi, 1031. Agai ara ta tha naarait birthday. 

Non. — A|ei we to the ncweet birthday. 


Daa, J.Uhk, : .......... t ........ .. : JftlU KklbkrUa, 



208. Maritel eeiHlItien by efts in NlectMl groups— In diagrams No. VI-8 
and No. VI>9 some details similar to those illustrated in the preceding diagram 
are given for selected castes. The age-groups for which they are presented 
in these diagrams based on subsidiary table Y differ from those ui^ in the 
tebles and diagrams referred to previously. The actual ^[ures extracted 
in am-groups have been given and they have not been adjusted to form the 
usual quinquennial groups. They are not subject to the same error as the 
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figures in quinquennial groups and may be taken as accurate. All the castes 
for which figures are given in imperial table VITT are rei)rcsenled in subsidiary 
table V but the diagrams are restricted to those likely to be most re])rescnt- 
ative. The Biidyas arc chosen as being, perhaps, the most ])rogrossive 
of the castes of Ih^igal. .Doins, Namasudras and Jalia Kaibartas are shown 
in the diagram as being grou])s of the depressed classes and the figures for 
“Mumin” (Jolahas) are also given for a comparison of grou])s of similar status 
in both religions. The Alahishyas are shown as being tlie largest caste in tlie 
province and the Lepchas as an instance of a primitive tribe. The curv(' 
plotted to the figures for tlie unmarried has not been sliown, but it can nwdily 
bo estimated by com]mrison of those for married and widowed. Amongst 
the males in all these groups the maximum proportion of those married witli 
wives surviving is found in the age-group 24-43 but the corres})onding 
proiK)rtion for females occurs in this same group only in tlu^ case of Lepchas. 
Amongst the Jalia Kaibartas, Namasudras and even amongst the Alahishyas 
in spite of the advances wdiich they have made in social position of late years 
it is in the age-group 14-10 that the greatest proportion of femah‘s are found 
whose husbands are still alive and with the exce[)tion of the Lepclias the 
proportion is highest for all the other groups chosen between the ages of 17 


DIAQRAM No. VI-9. 

Frequency of infant marritfe in leleeted caite or othtr groupe, 1931. 

NoTB.— Th<* niitnlMTs nnrrloil I.IKM) foiii-iUH of Uic Hiiin*' ftgc-Kroiip an* Mhowu la th«‘ 

diaKram bv Uu* wlmb* the bar for agei IMO siihI by tbo •ilitulrii ixtrtlon nf the i ar 

for U 4 »*!i 7-13. Ajtf.s arc to tU * ri -ari-it birthday. 
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and 23. In the age-group 44 and over amongst every 100 women less than 
30 amongst the Mahishyas, Namasudras, Dorns and tialiya Kaibartas and 
scarcely more than 30 amongst the Mumin have their husi)ands alive ; evf^n 
amongst the Baidyas there arc only just more than 40 whilst with the Lei)ehas 
amongst whom the highest proportion is reached later, th(‘. number is as many 
as nearly 68. Of those selected it is amongst the Lepchas that the smallest 
proportion are widowed amongst females at all ages except Anglo-Irulians and 
Indian Christians and the largest proportion amongst males at age-groups 
including and after 24-43. The Dorns and Alumins show in both sexes 
the largest proportion of very early marriages followed by daliya Kaibartas 
and Namasudras and amongst the Mahishyas, although t)ni males marry 
later than the other groups just mentioned, the females arc? married young 
and as many as 867 are married by the time they i-each the age-group 14-10. 

209. Pravalenca of child marriagt of girts In selected groups —It is, 

however, diagram No. VI-9 illustrating the frequency of infant marriage in 
selected castes which is perhaps of greater interest. Tliis diagram shows all 
the groups in subsidiary table V with the exception of Anglo-Indians. They 
are arranged in an order corresponding with the frequency with which very 
early marriage takes place amongst the females of the caste. Amongst 
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girls in the age-group 7-13 more than half are already married amongst 
the Dorns and more than a third amongst the Jolahas, Baishnabs, Mahishyas, 
Namasudras, Jaliya Kaibartas, Bauri.s, .logis and Koches. Tlie numbers 
arc fewest, amongst the groups selected, in the aboriginal peo])lcs Lcpcha, 
Khambu, Chakma and Tipara and amongst the Indian Christians. In each 
of these five groups the proportions within that age-group maiTicd are smaller 
than amongst such progressive groups as the Brahmos and Baidyas. Amongst 
the remaining groups Kayasthas and Santals have almost an equal proportion 
married in this age-group, but considerably more than the Baidyas with the 
next lowest figure below them, and Agarwalas, Brahmans, Shahas and 
Sayyatls show an increasing number greater than the proportion amongst 
Kayasthas. The age-group 7-13 of those who are married naturally in- 
cludes a larger number aged 10-13 than aged 7-10 and the actual proportion 
in the whole age-group is roughly equivalent to the incidence of marriage 
amongst girls aged about 11 years to their nearest birthday. Before a girl 
reaches 12 therefore out of a hundred instances she will have been married in 
66 cases amongst the Dorns, 43 cases amongst the Mahishyas and Narnasudras, 
33 cases amongst the Sayyads and Shahas, 21 cases amongst the Brahmans, 
15 cases amongst the Santals, 10 cases amongst the Baidyas, 9 cases amongst 
the Brahmos and 7 cases or less amongst the Tiparas, Indian Cliristians, 
Chakmas, Khambus and Lcpchas, the figure being only 3 amongst the last 
given. The order of frequency is different if the age-group 14-10 is con- 
sidorc?d. In tliis age-group it is amongst the Bauri that the highest proportion 
is found, viz., 899. The lowest projiortion, 126 in every 1,000, is found 
amongst the Anglo-Indians and the Brahmos are next with 177 in every 1,000 
followed by the Lepchas and Khambus, Indian Christians, Chakmas and 
Baidyas, amongst whom the proportion is between this figure and 420 per 
1,000. Here again allowing for a greater number married at 15-10 than at 
14-15, we can take the figures given as representing the number of girls 
who are married in every 1,000 who have not yet reached their 16th birthday. 
Amongst girls aged 15 but not yet 16 years, therefore, there will be found in 
every 10, 8 or 9 who are married amongst the Bauris, Narnasudras, Dorns, 
Jolahas, Mahishyas, Jogis and Baishnabs and the least number again amongst 
those groups where very early marriage is most infrequent. The figures 
support a rough generalisation that very early marriage is in general least 
common among the aboriginal tribes like the I^epchas, Chakmas and Tiparas 
together with Indian Christians, a considerable number of whom are drawn 
from the aboriginal tribes and amongst reforming sects like the Brahmos 
or progressive castes like the Baidyas and that the practice is most prevalent 
amongst castes which either like the Doms, Narnasudras, Jaliya Kaibartas 
and Bauris are at a low level in Hindu society or like the Mahishyas have only 
recently succeeded in elevating themselves and amongst whom there are 
probably included in the returns numbers of persons who should have 
been returned under some other title such as Jaliya Kaibarta or Patni. 
Apart from the fact that the Kayasthas and Baidyas might have been expected 
to come lower down, the order of castes on this list is in general what would 
be expected from common experience. It is perhaps somewhat surprising 
to find so high an incidence of infant female marriage amongst the Koch 
where original tribal custom favours adult marriage and permits remarriage 
of widows, and it is almost certainly due to the encouragement of child 
marriage because it is one of the institutions of their Hindu neighbours which 
tribal peoples consider characteristic and imitate with the intention of show- 
ing their adliorence to the “superior” faith. A similar explanation probably 
accounts for the fact that the Santals do not come lower down the list. An 
increase of the prevalence of infant marriage amongst females upon the 
conversion to Hinduism of primitive peoples amongst whom adult and not 
infant marriage is a tribal custom is in fact a matter of general knowledge and 
is illustrated by three of the groups shown in subsidiary table V. The group 
with the largest population is the Santals and at the age of 7-13 in every 1,000 
there are 166 married amongst females professing the Hindu religion to every 
138 amongst those professing tribal religions. The same discrepancy is 
observed at the next higher age-group 14-16. In this group amongst 1,000 
Hindu females of the tribe 626 will be married compared with 583 amongst 
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1,000 tribal females. Very similar conditions exist also amonpjsf the Tiparas. 
Amongst 1,000 females of the same religion there ^^ill be 71 married in the 
age-group 7-13 and 553 at the age of 14-10 amongst Himlns whilst the 
corresponding iignres amongst those profesf.ing a trif>al religion will be 4S 
and 280. Tigures for Lepehas reveal the same (*onditions, Imt llu'v are of 
less signilieanee owing to the eomparativi4y small numbers in each of these 
religions within this tribe. It is interestiiig to compare th(‘ ]*elati\(* ineidema* 
of marriage at early a.gt's exam amongst males in tlie Santals and 'fiparas. 
In the age-group 14-10 in caeh tribe' almost twice as many proh'ssing 
Hinduism are marric'd as those professing their tribal rt‘ligi<»ns a?id amongst 
the Santals a similar proportion holds also for the earliia' agi'-groiij) 7-13 
as well as for the earliest age-group shown, viz., O-b. 


210. Infant marriage by religions. 1 ^he figures diseiissi il in the previous 
paragraph principally refer to Hindus. Infant marriage, however, is not 
confined to Hindus. Tliere are instanecs of marriages in both s(‘X(\s at very 
early ages in all th(; religions for which figtires have beim (d)tain('d. There ar(\ 
for instaiiee, amongst 183,148 Christians no fewcT than t)77 returiu'd in lH)th 
sexes as married Ixitwec'ii the ages of 0-5 and of tlies(' as many as 131) w(‘r(* 
returned as being under the age of 1. Almost 1 per cent, of tl’ic Jains of all 
ages are married between the ages 0 and 5 and evtm amongst the J('ws G 
returns were received of yx'i-sons of both sexes married bet ween the ages of 
0 and 5 of whom one f(*male was n^tnrncfl as aged O-l. Amongst the total 
married between the Jigcs of 0-5 more thaii three times as many were eon- 
tributed by the Muslims as the Hindus, but the diseropancy is naluced by the 
time the age-grouj) 5-10 is reached wlien the Hindus contribute imae Ilian 
one-half the number eontribiited l)v the Muslims in both sexes. At this 


age-group the numbers married in each religion form a eonsid(*rable ])roportion 
of the total popnlalioji. Jliere are, for instance, lU'arly 5 jut 1,000 amongst 
Buddhists, (Inistians, JSikhs and Jews and alim.>st I ptT cent, amongst 
Jains and tribal religions. It is amongst Hie Muslims iliat tlu^ mariiagi' of 
girls at early ages is most |»revalent. Thus by the tinu' a Muslim girl n'aelu'S 
the ago of 5-10, i.e., at the average age of about 7}., nr ratli(*r oldcT, she is 
already married in 32 out of 100 cases but amongst Hindus only 2G out of 100 
will be married by this age. Similarly in the age-groiip 10-15, or by the 
time they have reached the average age of about 12.!, or rather older, nearly 
4 in every 7 Muslim 

an.l 4 in e4v 8 Hindu statewent vt-io. 

girls will already have "“"’‘M!"."?'"!.*’ •* !"«?"" »i|* "•arri.ii ami a(.d 6-io 

1 • 1 oAj. 10-1S in Bengal, Bihar an: Orissa, Madras and Bombay, All 

been niarried. htlite- „ii,ion,,M.ilim..iid HinduMdJi. 
rnent No. VT-10 inset .auht. w. \i. m. r,. 

shows the figures for provlufv. AUnligl..!.-., Mnelim^. Un.dn. ’.Mil 'InMIin.- lliiul.i,. 

Bi'iigal and for the nenu..! sm :.„ii sij ...7 

S 1 Hilinr ami Orl^sn .. 177 U J-l .i.» l>l 

provinces of Bihar and n m ??•. i... . 

* . -.-,1 1 Jionibay .. 221 '.i,' 'J.'di 4k3 J'.'i 171 

Onssa, Bombay and 

Madras for each of these two religions. Fn all religions (he jiropor- 
tion of girls married by the time they n*ae}i an :iverag<^ agc' of 7i 
years or rather older is considerably greater in Bc'ngal tlian in any 
of the other three provinces and it is as much as thnn* tiiiu's as gieat as in 
Madras. There is a similar excess in the proportions manied by tlu^ tinu* 
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hi all 


religions (he jiropor- 
!in .average age of 7i 


they reach an average age of about 12 J or rather oldcT. I leii' also the' greati st 
discrepancy occurs in comparison with Madras aiifl there are more tlian two 
girls married by the time they reach this age^ in Bi'iigal as tliere. Amongst 
both Muslims and Hindus also the projiortions arc higher than in any of tlui 
remaining three pro\inces in the age-group 5-10 with the ( xeeption of Bihar 
and Orissa. Here again the discrepancies are gri'atest in tlu*. erase of Madras. 
Twice as many girls will have been married in liengal before each of tlie ages 
chosen as in Madras amongst the Hindus. Amongst the* .Muslims more' than 

11 times as many girls are married at very early ages in Bi ngal as in .Madras 
and more than 3 times as many by the time they reach tlie average age of aliont 

12 J or rather older. The distribution of the sexes by age as shown in the een.sus 
returns and summarised in statement No. Vl-ll overh af does not indi<*af(' 


that the prevalen* ^ of inf it marriage amongst females is duo to any diftieiilty 
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Mhlei. FeinnIeR. Malv.<i. FeinaJe*. Malm. Femali^. 

.. 1, 177, SOI .. 2.22H,47A .. 2.045.802 

4,903.M3 4.111,741 2.221, 2,120,&ri8 2.r«4r>,48A 2.027,285 
4,010,027 .. 2,120,007 .. 2.204,001 

.. 3,000,034 .. 1,525,004 .. 2,006,748 

3,811,001 .. l.(y)4.70l .. 1.836,121 

•Aoeato nporrit liirtlKluy. 


in obtaining, brides whose age is nearer to that of their bridegrooms. Indeed 
the common experience of parents in Bengal with daughters to marry is that 

•TATeilEMT M. VI 14 ^ difficult tO 

’ ’ find a bridegroom and 

Numbor of main and fomalti at soloctod ago-croups, All rollgloni, Muillmi experience is borne 

HlHdw. 1931. consideration 

of the figures. In all 

AffC’Xroup. Mhlea. Feinnlea. Malv.«. Femalea, Malm. Females. rcIigionS fOF instanCO 
15~25 .. 1,277,804 .. 2.22H,47A .. 2,045,802 ® ‘V - / ’ 

20 30 .. 4,003.043 4,144,740 2.221,163 2.120.5ri8 2,54r>,48A 2,627,285 tilO llUmber Of malCS 

25—35 .. 4,010,027 .. 2.120,007 .. 2.304,001 .. 1 • 1 j.1 

17— 23* .. 3,000,034 .. 1,525,004 .. 2,006,748 agCCl aSU-oU IS ICSS tliaU 

24 -30. .. 3.811.001 . .. 1,836,121 .. tho numboF of femalcs 

•.\Re» to nporrit lilrtlnliiy. - 

on the average 5 years 

younger, 'rherc is similarly an excess over males aged 25-35 of females aged 15 
to 25 and 20 to 30. A similar state of things is shown in the figures for both 
Muslims and Hindus. There are more Muslim females aged 15-26 than men 
aged over 20-30 or 25-35 and thiTo arc very nearly the same number of 
women aged 20-30 as of men aged 25-35. Amongst the Hindus also females 
aged 15-25 are more numerous than males aged 20-30 or 25-35, and in this 
community even a disparity of five years on the average would supply for 
mal(‘s aged 25-35 more than siittieicnt brides aged 20-30. Thcs(^ figures 
suggest tliat in both the main religious communities of Bengal no difficulty 
in obtaining wives would be experienced if, for instance, the average age of 
marriage amongst females w(‘re raised to 17 or 17^ and if the average age of 
men at marriage were raisc'd t(' 25 or even to 272- This would result in a 
slight, but probably not excessive rodu(;tion in the disparity in ages at marriage 
and does not represent a very great revolution in social custom. In 1921 
the average age at marriage was estimated in the census report to be about 
12 J for brides and 20 for bridegrooms. Any estimation of a similar average 
age- from the same data on the present occasion would be falsified by the 
enormous increase of child marriages in connection with the Child Maniago 
Restraint Act, even if the figure's at ages had been comparable in the two years. 
Actually the great(‘st increase in the numbers married seems to occur between 
the ag('-groups 20-25 and 25-30 amongst men and 10-15 and 15-20 
amongst women. .Tn other words, the largest proportion of men apparently 
marry cvcdi at present between the average age of 22J and 27J and of women 
between the average age of 12^ and 17|. The age distribution of the popula- 
tion as it stands at presi'ut according to the groups originally sorted to nearest 
bii’tliday shows that in the total population there are a larger number of 
feinali^H aged 17-23 than males aged 24-30. If the same age-groups are taken 
there is a slightly smaller niimber of females amongst Muslims but there is 
a larger number amongst Hindus. It would be safe to say that in all pro- 
bability the numbers of females above the age of 16 would be proportionately 
iueivascMl compared wHh those Tor males if early subjection to the mortality 
l isk consequent upon child birth were removed and if females did not come 
undc^r this risk until on the average about 5 years later than at present. 
If this result followed from an enhancement of the average ago of marriage 
of both sexes it is clear that even amongst the Muslims a disparity of as little 
iis 5 years would not result in a shortage of brides if the average age of marriage 
were as high as 30 for males and 26 for females. Similarly amongst Muslims 
the very small deficiency of females at the average age of 19| over males on the 


averagi' 7 years older might be expected to disappear if girls at earlier ages 
were romovoil from risk of mortality by child birth. Within limits there are 
likely to be fewer widows at lat?r age.'> if the disparity between husband and 
wife^ is reduceil and if the force of mortality operating exclusively against 
hunales can be reduced, as it would be by postponing their exposure to 
child birth risk till their bodies are more develoiicd, the conclusion appears to 
be that a rise in the average age of marriage amongst both the Muslim and 
Hindu communities in particular and in all n'ligions as a whole in Bengal 
to an average of 17^ or even 19^ amongst females combined with an average 
dispai’ity between the ago of bridegrooms and brides amounting to anything 
from 5 to 10 yt'ars of age, would not result in any difficulty in obtaining brides 
for all marriageable men and would very consiclerably alleviate the condition 
of widows by reducing the prevalence of widowhood. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— DMrilmtion by marital condition of 1,000 of each 
sox at aco-groups in each raiigion, Bongai, 1931, 1921 and 1911. 
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492 

836 

86 

63 

848 

040 

351 

13 

843 

207 

093 

11 

250 


C H R 1 

8 T 1 A N. 


428 

27 

887 

397 

26 


009 

i 

40 


092 

7 

52 


985 

15 

22U 

’4 

VUO 

85 

072 

25 

338 

025 

851 

76 

73 

845 

753 

186 

49 

728 

426 

102 

483 

401 

26 

2 

995 

5 

48 

1 

089 

10 

144 

8 

016 

81 

574 

19 

487 

518 

770 

85 

180 

774 

581 

887 

78 

687 

247 

678 

46 

211 



9 

10 

11 

38 

511 

454 

36 


909 

1 



08H 

11 

i 


04U 

.".0 


6 

720 

271 

6 

38 

l.M 

M'« 

32 

104 

»0 

s:i:i 

137 

2s;i 

1.8 

7f 2 

230 

197 

336 

453 

201 

1 

995 

b 


4 

.s97 

69 

4 


ST 7 

f.99 

24 

64 

4:{ 

H96 

61 

203 

n 

70-2 

197 

04U 

4 

316 

6.50 

886 

4 

93 

9o:i 

27 

531 

445 

24 


999 

1 



9SH 

VI 


t 

910 

bs 

2 

6 

716 

274 

0 

.S2 

126 

H4S 

26 

70 

11 

927 

62 

17.1 

10 

826 

164 

156 

368 

475 

157 

1 

99.5 

4 

1 

4 

000 

87 

4 

18 

419 

r.6t 

17 

41 

SO 

926 

35 

140 

10 

H.M 

130 

(UH\ 

3 

383 

614 

876 

a 

103 

894 

61 

487 

464 

40 


098 

2 


1 

9H9 

11 


2 

9:tH 

60 

2 

7 

721 

273 

6 

44 

174 

740 

37 

140 

32 

836 

132 

207 

25 

070 

206 

264 

292 

451 

257 

1 

•»94 

r, 

1 

8 

874 

120 

6 

38 

295 

671 

.34 

04 

.'tS 

874 

0.3 

270 

10 

724 

266 

087 

4 

301 

695 

900 

3 

80 

017 

42 

628 

443 

29 


094 

6 



901 

0 


i 

056 

43 

‘i 

B 

7S0 

257 

7 

54 

lt2 

821 

34 

101 

14 

913 

7S 

ZOfl 

12 

790 

180 

122 

450 

439 

111 


008 

2 


'2 

977 

21 

2 

12 

762 

229 

9 

48 

251 

711 

38 

118 

32 

866 

102 

422 

8 

601 

891 

771 

0 

228 

768 

37 

670 

398 

32 


090 

1 



096 

4 


’6 

085 

15 


5 

884 

113 

's 

40 

211 

758 

81 

89 

28 

H92 

80 

235 

35 

72H 

237 

116 

469 

421 

120 


990 

1 


'i 

092 

7 

‘i 

4 

886 

111 

3 

26 

487 

5S5 

28 

91 

54 

854 

02 

844 

9 

607 

384 

730 

10 

244 

746 

39 

692 

379 

29 


004 

2 


'i 

006 

4 



965 

35 


*0 

024 

74 

2 

37 

415 

563 

22 

82 

05 

825 

80 

223 

64 

714 

222 

119 

472 

404 

124 


908 

2 


*i 

991 

8 

‘i 

4 

802 

106 

8 

20 

406 

574 

21 

98 

141 

763 

96 

890 

79 

608 

418 

744 

64 

172 

774 
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CHAPTER Vt — MARITAL COKDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution according to marital condition of 1,000 of each sox at 
i^e-groups in each natural division by principal religions, 1931. 

A.— MALES. 



• SNO AL. 


All riligiont 

.. 469 

49S 

33 

961 

16 

.. 931 

68 

1 

867 

131 

2 

217 

767 

26 

14 

864 

122 

^l iwilm 

4ns 

510 

22 

078 

22 

013 

so 

1 

835 

163 

2 

17.5 

804 

21 

7 

on 

82 

iiiiidn 

4iitl 

4 so 

4r> 

084 

Id 

055 

44 

1 

000 

00 

1 

262 

707 

SI 

21 

816 

163 

i'rihal 

400 

474 

M\ 

OHfi 

15 

050 

41 


on 

87 

2 

213 

7.M 

30 

11 

872 

117 

Hud.ihlst 

. . 

413 

34 

087 

13 

081 

10 


067 

S3 


332 

640 

28 

22 

s<>2 

126 

( 'hriailnn 

h4'i 

428 

27 

070 

25 

060 

40 


048 

52 


401 

670 

2U 

71 

834 

05 




WEST BENGAL (BURDWAN DIVISION). 








All rtllfioni 

.. 4S9 

505 

43 

960 

10 

. 953 

46 

1 

999 

100 

1 

234 

738 

28 

19 

824 

167 

Muslim 

. . 428 

542 

30 

088 

12 

031 

68 

1 

862 

137 

1 

183 

70.1 

24 

9 

800 

101 

Hliiilu 

4.^:» 

400 

40 

omi 

10 

057 

42 

1 

004 

05 

1 

213 

728 

20 

21 

812 

167 

Trli-al 

4SI 

4^0 

30 

087 

13 

. 060 

40 


020 

79 

1 

213 

750 

28 

11 

887 

102 



CENTRAL BENGAL 

(PRESIDENCY DIVISION). 








All rBligioni 

.. 436 

528 

36 

966 

14 

. 92T 

72 

1 

956 

142 

2 

219 

757 

25 

15 

852 

133 

Muslim 

. . 42.1 

.'lift 

20 

084 

16 

002 

07 

1 

814 

184 

2 

170 

S06 

21 

7 

880 

104 

Hindu 

4 !.'> 

512 

43 

000 

10 

054 

45 

1 

807 

102 

1 

255 

710 

26 

20 

822 

158 


NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHl DIVISION WITH COOCH BEHAH). 


All roHiiom 

.. 471 

492 

37 

984 

10 .. 

930 

66 

1 859 

139 

2 202 

762 

38 

14 

857 

120 

Muslim 

456 

.516 

28 

9S6 

11 

013 

85 

2 819 

178 

3 1 iO 

822 

20 

6 

HftO 

0.5 

Hindu 

491 

4.56 

53 

081 

10 

062 

37 

1 026 

73 

1 280 

67(1 

44 

2.5 

708 

177 

Tribiil 

.50.5 

440 

46 

086 

14 

061 

.38 

1 on 

87 

2 220 

73U 

'•(» 

n 

sn 

145 

BuddlilHt 

5.50 

408 

42 080 

EAST 

11 

BENGAL- 

085 16 

-DACCA 

074 

DIVISION. 

26 

388 

570 

33 

24 

82.5 

151 

All rtligioni 

.. 478 

496 

26 

970 

30 

914 

66 

1 648 

150 

2 207 

772 

21 

11 

888 

101 

Muslim 

17.5 

.507 

18 

060 

31 

0U2 

97 

1 H2.> 

173 

2 177 

806 

17 

7 

02 1 

60 

Hindu 

4‘'S 

4(17 

4.5 

J>72 

27 1 

017 

52 

1 iXH 

00 

2 278 

60.3 

2‘» 

2«» 

8Jl! 

J6i 

Christian 

olH) 

410 21 OUe 33 1 046 54 1 030 00 1 323 

EAST BENGAL -CHITTAaONG DIVISION WITH TRIPURA. 

650 

IS 

21 

.‘'07 

V2 

All rtligioni 

.. 619 

461 

20 

979 

21 

948 

65 

.. 897 

103 

. 237 

747 

16 

9 

908 

83 

Muslim 

, . .5?2 

4C4 

14 

97H 

22 

041 

50 

.. 887 

113 

212 

77.5 

13 

7 

9:u 

.50 

Hindu 

504 

461 

35 

081 

19 

052 

48 

.. 019 

80 

i 203 

684 

23 

13 

.s:.s 

120 

liuddliist 

. . 5,58 

410 

32 

088 

12 

083 

17 

.. 97U 

20 

1 312 

66.1 

23 

20 

8.57 

123 


B.— FEMALES. 



All rtligioiit 

Muslim 

Hlixlii 

Trllial 

Duitilhiftf, 

Chrlsllan 


All rtligions 

Muslim 

Hindu 

Tribal 


All rtlif loni 

Muslim 

Hindu 


AN rtllgioni 

Muallm 

Hindu 

TriOnI 

Huddhist 


All rtligioni 

Mils Ilia 
llliidu 
1‘hrU'iiin 


All riliiloni 

Muslim 

Hindu 

Buddhist 


BENGAL. 


310 

514 

170 

952 

47 

1 

702 

291 

7 

450 

634 

16 

21 

824 

155 

4 

320 

676 

318 

.512 

110 

937 

62 

1 

674 

320 

6 

121 

667 

1*2 

in 

871 

113 

3 

343 

0.54 

203 

481 

226 

972 

26 

2 

7.41 

260 

0 

47,3 

:io.'> 

22 

22 

76« 

2)0 

1 

200 

706 

410 

460 

121 

961 

18 

1 

000 

91 

6 

7.40 

2.56 

11 

87 

833 

100 

7 

474 

.510 

4.58 

439 

103 

043 

14 

1 

937 

40 

3 

856 

130 

3 

144 

781 

r« 

10 

.561 

420 

472 

420 

102 

972 

26 

2 

0.53 

16 

1 

.S.i3 

114 

3 

200 

722 


72 

404 

434 


WEST BENGAL (BUHDWAN DIVISION). 


265 

500 

235 

975 

24 

1 

890 

300 

10 

419 

558 

23 

14 

778 

208 

3 

280 

717 

270 

542 

170 

964 

35 

J 

70?i 

2S.H 

6 

437 

.'..'ll 

12 

n 

8.56 

13.1 

4 

.338 

658 

258 

404 

248 

976 

23 

1 

670 

3IU 

11 

4U1 

571 

25 

13 

763 

224 

3 

265 

732 

379 

471 

1 

150 963 16 1 H07 0.5 ^ 

CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIDENCY 

71 ; 270 

DIVISION). 

16 

Al 

833 

116 

0 

438 

550 

275 

518 

207 

951 

47 

2 

040 

350 

10 

384 

596 

20 

18 

718 

194 

4 

301 

995 

265 

.558 

177 

926 

72 

2 

575 

no 

9 

320 

656 

i.'i 

12 

844 

144 

3 

310 

687 

280 483 2.37 975 23 2 701 280 

NORTH BENGAL (RAJ8HAHI DIVISION 

in 43U 545 25 16 

WITH COOCH BEHAR). 

759 

221 

3 

287 

710 

313 

520 

167 

951 

47 

2 

680 

313 

7 

426 

559 

15 

20 

620 

151 

2 

317 

651 

205 

5.56 

140 

036 

63 

t 

614 

379 

7 

345 

042 

13 

9 

867 

124 

2 

311 

687 

335 

4.58 

207 

076 

22 

2 

783 

2U8 

9 

545 

435 

10 

32 

765 

203 

3 

.HOO 

688 

4.50 

442 

00 

061 

l.s 

1 

014 

82 

4 

760 

220 

11 

78 

632 

90 

7 

50.5 

488 

4.52 

457 

91 

060 11 

EAST BENGAL 

943 57 

-DACCA 

852 

DIVISION. 

.47 

1 

222 

720 

52 

14 

630 

350 

327 

523 

180 

937 

91 

2 

705 

289 

6 

459 

530 

12 

20 

855 

125 

4 

340 

655 

333 

.544 

123 

026 

72 

2 

<187 

SU8 

5 

4.30 

551 

10 

17 

888 

9.7 

4 

3<52 

634 

310 

472 

216 

066 

31 

3 

76.» 

236 

0 

506 

474 

20 

21 

776 

2<»0 

5 

216) 

606 

444 

44.S 

108 

060 

;n» 

i 

04U 

59 

1 

7S0 

206 

5 

04 

832 

74 

22 

13S 

540 


EAST BENGAL-CHTTTAGONO DIVISION WITH TRIPURA. 


370 

497 

133 

961 

36 

1 

613 

163 

4 

676 

412 

10 

30 

852 

112 

6 

374 

620 

373 

507 

120 

060 

30 

1 

802 

194 

4 

5.50 

432 

9 

20 

872 

99 

5 

300 

605 

347 

478 

l7.^ 

950 

UP 

2 

822 

174 

4 

504 

894 

12 

43 

80.3 

154 

10 

348 

642 

456 

430 

100 

986 

14 

1 

902 

35 

8 

867 

136 

7 

112 

H08 

80 

8 

032 

4GU 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lll.~Distrikution by main aga periods and marHal condition of 10,000 
of each sex in the principal religions, Bengal, 1031. 


Bellition and age. 


Mow. 


Unmarriod, 


WidoMT'd, 


Married. Widowed. 


ALL IIELIQION8. 


Allagn 


0—10 
10-15 
1.1—40 
40 A over 


Allagn 


0—10 
10—16 
15—40 
40 it over 


AllBffl 


0— 10 
10—16 
1.1—40 
40 A over 


Allflfif 


0—10 
10—15 
15'- 40 
40 A over 


All BIBS 


0— 10 
10—15 
15-40 
40 A over 


All BfBS 


0—10 
10-15 
1.1 ' 40 
40 A over 


4,693 

4,661 

329 

3,099 

5,137 

1,764 

2,722 

122 

2 

2,483 

459 

12 

1,037 

157 

2 

521 

019 

18 

010 

3,172 

107 

89 

3,555 

600 

24 

1,530 

215 

6 

504 

1.006 

MUI 

ILI M. 





4.676 

6,100 

222 

3,179 

5,420 

1,401 

2.005 

1C2 

2 

2,501 

5.10 

11 

l,U5d 

200 

2 

515 

093 

14 

706 

3,247 

84 

69 

8,700 

470 

11 

1.485 

134 

4 

471 

807 

HI 

NOU. 





4,690 

4,859 

454 

2,934 

4,609 

2,267 

2,400 

76 

1 

2,323 

351 

14 

1,012 

100 

2 

608 

544 

24 

1,148 

3.0US 

13.1 

06 

3.883 

026 

40 

1..182 

816 

7 

531 

1,203 

TNI 

BAL. 





4,696 

4,745 

357 

4,190 

4,597 

1,213 

2.970 

83 

1 

3,065 

167 

10 

1,068 

102 

2 

8.11 

298 

10 

840 

2,902 

140 

274 

8,424 

412 

20 

1,598 

214 

10 

708 

775 

BUDO 

• H I6T. 





6,626 

4,135 

339 

4,564 

4,366 

1,026 

2 094 

4S 

1 

2 060 

78 

4 

1.187 

40 

1 

1,018 

165 

7 

l.:iOS 

2,515 

111 

686 

8,202 

205 

40 

].ri32 

220 

15 

043 

722 

6H Rl 

9TI AN. 





6,446 

4,251 

273 

4,722 

4,262 

ihm 

2,474 

81 

1 

2,668 

98 

4 

1,00.1 

67 

1 

1.011 

170 

6 

1,776 

2,561 

90 

927 

8,108 

307 

134 

1,f>82 

181 

118 

700 

700 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age-group and marital 
condition in each natural division by principal religions, 1031. 


All ages. 

Aged 0—10. 

1 

1 

a 

1 

o 


A 

r. 


i 

n 

1 

P 

- 


Aged 10- 

15. 

i 

. 


1 

1 

1 


5 

? 

in 


Aged 15-40. 


Aged 40 and over. 


All rBll|lont 


Hindu 

Tribal 

Bttddhlet 

ChriaUan 


All rfUiloni 

Muallm 

Hindu 

Tribal 

AlIrtllfiMiB 

Knallro 

Hindu 


All rillflont 

MnaUm 

Hindu 

Tribal 

Buddhist 


AUrillilom 


610 

m 

m 

m 

789 

705 


BENGAL. 

968 4,997 837 3,465 6,056 464 3,639 6,272 

904 6.809 8.T5 3,220 466 3,141 5,617 

900 4,520 848 4,102 8,850 460 4,024 12,887 

934 3,271 992 1.032 7.109 760 2,823 8,136 

1,000 2,887 942 1,.153 3,013 8lU 3,067 0,033 

878 3,273 951 1.066 2,021 830 2,626 4,223 

WE8T BENGAL (BCTRDVVAN DIVISION). 


81 1,036 

02 1,066 
76 902 

816 1 116 

427 1,211 

460 1,101 


Hindu 

Chrlatlan 


AllriNgloM 

Huittm 


551 

934 

6,146 

827 

6,066 11,074 

406 

4362 14,434 

67 

1,010 

001 

920 

5,628 

811 

3,021 

6,948 

442 

3.510 

7,317 

50 

1,004 

535 

036 

5,112 

818 

5.588 

11,029 

440 

5.288 

15,729 

50 

1,007 

782 

066 

4.032 

078 

1,970 

10,500 

880 

8,047 

18,000 

251 

1,150 



CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIOBNCY DIVISION). 



534 

831 

4.802 

701 

4,111 

0,104 

362 

3,564 

9,473 

60 

860 


888 


KB 

3,802 

7,831 


8,078 

5,840 

50 


E9 

014 



4,870 

11,020 


4,4(N> 

16,010 

55 


NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHI DIVISION WITH COOCH BUHAR). 

650 

973 

4,130 

622 

3,656 

5,004 

444 

3,591 

6,661 

67 

1,036 

00.1 

1 008 

5,042 

700 

3,070 

3,822 

378 

3.22d 

4.232 

61 

1,041 

005 

Kin 

8,408 

880 

3.677 

0.008 

521 

.1,277 

12,302 

102 

1.023 

802 

032 

2,041 


1,887 

4,308 

833 

2.053 

4,617 

354 

1,140 

705 

1,046 

2,013 

007 

2,817 

1,000 

794 

6,184 

2,000 

624 

1,150 



EA6T 

BENGAI^DACCA 

DIVISION. 




648 

696 

6,416 

668 

2,942 

5,293 

466 

3,246 

6,604 

64 

1,103 

004 

1,013 

6,803 

860 

2,700 

6,050 

403 

2,060 

5,400 

08 

1,008 

604 

060 

4,646 

874 

3,030 

6,783 

504 

4,701 

8.757 

85 

1,113 

818 

1,104 

6.288 

006 

086 

1,420 

826 

2,023 


203 

1,280 


EA6T BENGAL (CHITTAaONO DIVISION WITH TRIPURA). 

667 1.864 6.633 663 2.666 7.680 566 3.667 10.628 166 1.842 

704 1.070 8.483 888 8.686 8.49S 

M7 080 4 806 800 8,041 8,861 

%7 1,030 3,367 970 1,563 8,111 


564 8,500 11,640 158 1.852 

601 4,518 8,608 161 1,812 

818 4,843 7,400 377 1,880 


13 

14 

15 

16 

6,704 

226 

304 

4.699 

5,302 

302 

207 

6.201 

0,252 

105 


3,717 

2,843 

409 

427 

8,482 

2,5.37 

870 

686 

8,035 

3,027 

707 

444 

8.403 

7,007 

284 

700 

4,292 

5,074 

339 

834 

6,767 

7,306 

IS3 

809 

4,229 

4.303 

517 

464 

5,131 

6,010 

205 

262 

4,190 



■T3 

6.201 

0.673 

116 

281 

8,627 

4,077 

140 

262 

4,148 

4,199 

174 

274 

5,744 

4,117 


806 

3.067 

1.784 

385 

389 

2,180 

1,440 

574 

766 

2,309 

6,066 

301 

304 

5,164 

5,513 

411 

207 

6,078 

0,880 

231 

818 

mfm 

1.543 

106 

542 

2,609 

7,743 

570 

342 

5,999 

8,834 

556 

337 

8,274 

6,973 

029 

327 

4,003 

8,321 

840 

556 

8,359 
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CHAPTEK VI— MARITAL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Dfstributioii by marital oomUtion of 1,000 of each sex at age-groups in 

selected castes or other groups, 1931. 


(Non.— Ague arc given to the neatoet birthday.) 

A.— MALES. 


Caste or other group and religion. 


All ages. 1 AgedO-«. I Aged 7— 13. I Aged 14- 16. I Aged 17— 28. I Aged 24— 43. I 


Locality In which I 
found. 



1 


2 


3 4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 23 

1 

AGAHWAI.A -Uiiiilu 


Calcutta 


400 lit 

61 

986 

14 


914 

84 

2 

713 

276 

11 

390 

584 

20 

109 

822 

60 

84 

776 190 

2 

nAIDYA Uindu 


Itongal 


ISO 4M 

41 

078 

22 


941 

67 

2 

829 

164 

7 

694 

280 

20 176 

781 

43 

24 

823 153 

3 

ItAISHNAR— Hindu 


Bengal 


421 104 

71 

083 

16 

i 

022 

76 

8 

786 

248 

16 

420 

538 

33 

95 

827 

76 

83 

752 2ir> 

4 

RAURI— Hindu 


West llengal 


433 its 

36 

901 

9 


939 

61 


606 

300 

4 

307 

071 

22 

45 

909 

46 

6 

854 lib 

6 

HllAUMAN— Hindu 


Hungal 


4St 4S1 

16 

081 

18 

i 

947 

61 

*2 

821 

163 

16 

677 

407 

16 120 

825 

40 

28 

781 101 

6 

RRAH MO -Hindu 


Dnngal 


410 4S3 

37 

].(HK) 



953 

47 


022 

78 


711 

278 

11 

144 

802 

64 

46 

846 lOK 

7 

CHAKMA-AllroliKlonN 


Chittagong 

Hill IIS 414 

tf 

088 

12 

, , 

986 

14 


925 

74 

i 

593 

398 

9 

05 

905 

30 

15 

852 1.33 


Hindu 


Tracts. 


fi07 .W4 

59 

1,000 



2,000 



400 

600 


1,000 



275 

722 


243 

143 714 


Ituddhint 




S.:m 414 

25 

955 

12 


056 

id 


926 

73 

/ 

592 

J09 

’9 

65 

005 

30 

16 

852 132 

8 

DOM Hindu 


Bcngiil 


311 ill 

13 

076 

24 


870 125 

■5 

622 

361 

17 

281 

686 

83 

47 

805 

58 

22 

800 178 

0 

JALIYA KAIUARTTA 

Hindu 

West llciigal 


44S 414 

67 

077 

. 1 

2 

907 

86 

7 

672 

303 

25 

411 

557 

32 

79 

850 

71 

22 

748 230 

lo 

JOOIOUJDOI -Hindu 


Hengiil 


476 471 

if 

967 

27 

6 

918 

80 

7 

753 

226 

21 

470 

5U3 

27 

79 

868 

53 

18 

798 184 

11 

KAYAdTHA—Uliidu 


Keiigai 


SIS 441 

41 

984 

1.5 

1 

040 

67 

3 

822 

165 

13 

6.55 

325 

20 

140 

818 

42 

21 

820 153 

12 

KlIAMRU - All rellgioiiH 


Darjeeling 

and 

471 4SI 

64 

996 

4 


994 

6 


035 

04 

1 

438 

541 

21 

82 

829 

80 

5 

703 202 


Hindu 


tlal|ialgiirl. 


472 464 

04 

996 

4 


004 

0 


938 

67 

i 

437 

342 

21 

53 

820 

8. 

5 

794 201 


Itiiddhint 




.152 444 

204 

1,000 



1,000 




1,000 


8.%r, 

389 

66 

56 

611 

338 


333 667 

13 

KO(!H -Hindu 


North Dongal 


430 iOi 

u 

905 

27 

*8 

838 157 

ii 

472 

504 

24 

28.» 

643 

72 

66 

847 

87 

33 

793 174 

14 

LKl’ClIA All ri'ligiuns 


Dnrjtvilng 


447 4SS 

64 

083 

17 


061 

89 


602 

1UH 


415 

570 

15 

77 

820 103 

12 

751 231 


Hindu 




374 553 

7J 

1,000 



2,000 



2,000 



53 

545 

72 

64 

838 

108 


706 294 


Tribal 




516 SSI 

ISS 

904 

96 


625 383 


671 

429 


500 

600 


252 

385 333 


294 70b 


Itiiddhiift 




420 491 

59 

993 

7 


057 

25 


900 

94 


404 

586 

ib 

45 

850 

m 

12 

755 23i 


i.'hriattan 




592 371 

37 

967 

33 


042 

68 


034 

66 


697 

303 


227 

723 

so 

14 

832 154 

15 

MAHISHYA Hindu 


West llrngal 


414 411 

46 

085 

16 


942 

67 


796 

106 

8 

513 

476 

ii 

94 

8.55 

51 

15 

789 lOfl 

16 

NAM \Hi:i)RA Hindu 


Bengal 


471 474 

II 

978 

20 

2 

918 

73 

9 

777 

203 

20 

446 

539 

1.5 

81 

801 

58 

18 

780 201 

17 

SANTA L All relfgioiiH 


West Bengal and 

466 471 

43 

983 

17 


on 

88 

1 

763 

230 

17 

434 

527 

89 

87 

859 

54 

41 

818 141 


Hindu 


North Bengal. 

451 471 

45 

951 

15 


550 

218 

2 

743 

23.', 

22 

426 

523 

61 

m 

533 

61 

66 

797 W 


Tribal 




491 47S 

36 

956 

14 


947 

53 


762 

227 

il 

459 

536 

25 

63 

892 

45 

22 

846 132 


Cbrutian 




534 421 

45 

992 

H 


974 

25 

“1 

852 

115 

3 

630 

350 

20 

94 

534 

72 

23 

828 149 

18 

SHAH A— Hindu 


Bengal 


463 474 

63 

071 

26 

’i 

002 

04 

4 

703 

281 

16 

495 

477 

28 

09 

830 

71 

25 

773 202 

19 

TIPAliA -Atlroilglims 


Kast Bengal and 

146 4tS 

31 

900 

10 


972 

28 


853 

142 

5 

454 

537 

0 

102 

857 

41 

5 

847 14K 


Hindu 


Trlimra State. 

645 423 

32 

0^1 

9 


973 

97 


130 

145 

5 

447 

645 

8 

103 

856 

41 

4 

850 146 


Tribal 




559 397 

44 

961 

39 


052 

40 


022 

78 


389 

391 

20 

31 

864 

65 

11 

774 21 :, 

20 

ANULU-TNDIAN Christliiii .. 

Calcutta. Towns 

167 177 

to 

090 

1 


905 

6 


969 

81 


767 

242 

1 

237 

787 

20 

101 

781 118 

21 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN -A’hrlH. 

Bengal 


S16 434 

47 

972 

26 

2 

960 

30 

1 

808 

175 

17 

611 

370 

10 

06 

856 

48 

24 

777 m 

22 

Lion. 

•• MCMIN •• (JOLAHA) 

MuKlim 

IVngal 


430 ill 

37 

971 

29 


866 188 

2 

599 

300 

11 

274 

702 

24 

33 

021 

40 

12 

847 141 

28 

SAYYAD -MuHllm 


Bengal 


467 I6t 

31 

974 

20 


008 

06 

2 

046 

346 

8 

413 

571 

16 

60 

802 

30 

20 

868 117 


B.>-FEMALES. 



Aged 0-4i. Aged 7—13. Aged 14—16. Aged 17—23. Aged 24- 43. 


! ^ I 

pit P 


III 



10 11 12 13 14 16 


11 I I 

X p X ^ P PI 


16 17 18 19 20 21 


1 

AOARWALA— Uindu 

Calcutta 


33t iOi 166 

970 

21 


824 178 

8 

102 

721 

87 

51 

869 

80 

12 

782 200 


378 fi22 

2 

BAIDYA— Hindu 

Bengal 


4H 411 111 

081 

18 

i 

896 00 

5 

531 

426 

48 

120 

805 

69 

28 

764 208 

7 

402 51U 

3 

BAISHNAB— Hindu 

Bengal 


tit 474 397 

056 

40 

4 

535 447 

18 

119 

815 

60 

35 

830 

120 

13 

.583 404 

6 

807 687 

4 

BADRI -Hindu 

West Bengal 


871 535 1M 

970 

20 

1 

585 404 

11 

57 

809 

44 

0 

013 

78 

8 

748 249 

1 

341 

5 

BRAHMAN— Hindu 

Bengal 


340 460 tot 

975 

84 

1 

778 214 

8 

224 

732 

44 

40 

866 

04 

12 

708 280 

8 

322 070 

6 

BRAHMO— Hindu 

Bengal 


tfO 634 16 

962 

18 


914 80 


823 

177 


865 

695 

40 

52 

846 102 

8 

838 159 

7 

CHAKMA— All religions 

C’hlttagong 

Hill 4lf 447 17 

087 

11 

2 

959 38 

’3 

580 

404 

ie 

130 

84'! 

25 

14 

917 69 

6 

<»09 385 


Hindu 

Tracts. 


286 714 .. 

1,000 



1,000 .. 






1,000 



2,000 . . 


1,006 . . 


Buddhiit 



486 447 67 

987 

// 

'i 

059 38 

j 

580 

606 

26 

130 

844 

80 

14 

016 70 

'6 

609 Sfi 

8 

DOM— Hindu 

Bengal 


tSI HI M3 

930 

60 

1 

433 552 

15 

87 

858 

55 

22 

90S 

75 

8 

lib 247 

7 

202 701 

9 

JALIYA KAIBARTTA -Hindu 

Weat Bengal 


IM 490 *19 

046 

46 

8 

562 419 

10 

134 

787 

70 

45 

815 

140 

20 

664 810 

20 

300 68M 

10 

JOQIOKJDUI— Hindu 

Bengal 


899 491 s07 

957 

41 

a 

589 308 

13 

no 

889 

51 

28 

867 

105 

8 

086 306 

8 

289 703 

11 

RAYASTHA -Hindu 

Bengal 


341 too 

O’B 

21 

1 

885 158 

7 

215 

74.1 

40 

34 

876 

90 

10 

716 275 

5 

310 674 

12 

K.HAMB(J— All religions 

Darjeeling 

and 357 117 111 

980 

11 


960 38 

2 

708 

201 

0 

180 

820 

44 

24 

817 1.59 

4 

677 319 


Hindu 

Jalpalguri. 


337 527 2t0 

080 

22 


002 87 

8 

70J 

890 

7 

289 

827 

66 

24 

313 158 

6 

677 319 


BuddhM 



465 409 150 

1,000 



760 250 


600 

400 


600 

400 


225 

625 250 


636 364 

18 

KOCH -Hindu 

North Bengal 


330 fit 140 

968 

44 

3 

613 865 


248 

701 

56 

105 

818 

77 

28 

731 241 

26 

472 501 

14 

LKIM'MA— All ndigloiis 

Darjeeling 


417 4M 107 

001 

9 


071 29 


771 

225 

4 

263 

700 

28 

86 

806 108 

14 

578 406 


Hindu 



.175 625 . . 

1,000 



1.000 . . 






2,000 


.*. 

2,000 . . 




Tribal 



425 430 145 

035 

65 


732 209 


733 

J67 

iO0 

837 

693 

270 304 

478 828 


rij 259 


Jtuddbiat 



592 371 37 

967 

3J 


942 58 


984 

66 


697 

303 


827 

783 60 

14 

532 154 


Cbriatian 



565 357 78 

986 

24 


989 21 


899 

202 


008 

378 

24 

232 

780 82 

26 

604 370 

15 

MAHISHYA -Hindu 

West Bengal 

. . 

t71 4M 143 

976 

22 

’2 

560 425 

ii 

68 

867 

05 

17 

860 

128 

7 

648 845 

4 

242 754 

16 

NAMASDORA-Himlu 

Bengal 


808 481 817 

962 

30 

2 

564 425 

11 

66 

888 

46 

16 

804 

120 

11 

663 826 

7 

261 732 

17 

SANTAL -Ail religions 

West Bengal 

and 395 4ft 136 

979 

19 

2 

842 151 

7 

351 

608 

46 

95 

886 

69 

16 

822 162 

9 

402 589 


Hindu 

North Bengal . 

384 479 137 

083 

25 

2 

829 285 

6 

386 

686 

63 

70 

858 

60 

24 

822 264 

13 

J93 594 


Tribal 



40.1 460 135 

075 

24 

2 

854 238 

8 

373 

683 

66 

220 

820 

70 

27 

823 200 

4 

411 55b 


ChrMinn 



488 407 105 

988 

22 

, , 

040 55 

5 

667 

345 

3 

882 

739 

60 

50 

802 148 

14 

461 62b 

18 

SUAilA -^Hlndu 

Bengal 


307 417 IN 

961 

46 

3 

660 825 

15 

169 

778 

58 

83 

870 

07 

10 

712 278 

8 

330 062 

19 

TIPARA -All religions 

Eaat Bengal and 

407 415 70 

981 

19 


929 70 

1 

446 

543 

11 

06 

883 

21 

11 

907 82 

S 

520 477 


Hindu 

TrlDura State. 

468 454 78 

951 

29 


988 72 

i 

636 

558 

22 

90 

333 

88 

22 

003 31 

3 

Hi 


Tribal 



132 478 90 

984 

26 


958 48 


m 

888 

5 

888 

766 

22 

20 

891 93 

20 

465 522 

20 

ANULD-INDIAN Christian . . 

Calcutta, Towna 

189 391 M 

1,000 



090 4 


872 

186 

8 

446 

520 

25 

160 

704 70 

120 

510 364 

21 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN -CJhris- 

Bengal 


491 419 91 

981 

18 

1 

930 68 

2 

589 

809 

12 

888 

640 

27 

136 

742 122 

05 

525 810 

£2 

MUMIN " (JOLAUA) -MuaUm 

Bengal 


999 199 I4t 

935 

03 

2 

510 476 

14 

111 

858 

81 

88 

928 

60 

8 

809 183 

11 

JOTJg 

23 

SAYYAD— MusUm 

Bengal 

.. 

939 114 149 

031 

67 

2 

667 327 

6 

202 

770 

88 

40 

908 

58 

16 

790 195 

18 

W1 Ml 



























CHAPTER VII 
Infirmities 

211. Introduction. - As on previous occasions the inlinnilN 
for record at the pr('S(*nt census were insanity, (Ieaf-muti‘>=ui, hliiuln- .N. ami 
“corrosive” leprosy. Hie statistics ohtaincfl are preseiittal in inijM iial table 
IX where persons snflerincr from these inlinuities are sliown hnlh hy ai:'* tml 
also by locality. Subsidiary tables pulilislied at the end of this Jjapter 
sho^v - 


1 the nuuiber afflhded per 100,000 of the same si‘.\ at ( .n h een-ii 
from 1881 to 1931 ; 

II *a distribution by age-gronp'> of 10.000 of eaili sex siift* rnur ii. tn 
eac h infirmity at the census of 1011, 1921 and 19.31 ; uid 

111 the numbers .siifl'ering from each aillietion per ItKMitH) nf { la 
population of the same sox ami age-group witli lhi‘ ratio of 
females [xt 1,000 males. 

The ne(‘essity for economy has made it impossible^ to pn M rit tignri sueli as 
were given in 1921 in imperial table Xll-A showing inlirmitio in Mlcetni 
castes. 


212. Origin of tho statistics. — The provision for a relunif ol inlirmi(i<s 
was made in column 18 of die general sebednle from wliieli the statist i<-s 
have been com]nled. Tho instructions for filling in this column were as 
follow : — 

“ If any persaii bo blind .if both eyca (I’.r , nnablo to rount- tin cd a h aid li»*ld iij) 

at less than une yard’s distance from liiw), or insane, or .sutTcrinir from ccrrcsivc leprosy, or 
deaf and dumb, enter the name of tho infirmity m tins ctdiinin. 

Do not cut; r tlioso wl’o are blind of one oyo tmly, cx v. h(» arr* sntTeiing from uliitr lep[•^ls^ 
only. ’ ’ 

These instructions were supplemented by laying emtihasis upon tin ciceo to 
prevent an entry in column 18 of persons suffering from Icucodenmi or while 
leprosy and other inlirmities not falling within the scopic of the column. 

213. Accuracy of the rCSUltSt — No great accuracy lia.s .-ver lx cn (daimcfl 
for the statistics of infirmities collected at the een.sus iii llciigal. Hio dilli- 
culties peculiar to obtaining a correct return will be mentinned in comment iiig 
upon each individual infirmity. Although, however, no absolute aceuruy 
can be claimed for the figures now collected they have a certain value* wfiieli is 
generally admitted for comparative purposes of two kinds. In the first place 
when there is no reason to believe that the. instnietif)n.s issued from lirm* 
to time regarding each infirmity have differed, or that if the instructions 
remain the same they have been applied difTcrently at different tinu's, 
it is to be assumed that the figures give some indication of tlie com|)arative 
numbers afflicted from one ccn.sns to another. In the* stx ond place at any 
census, unless there is reason to believe that the same instructions hava* l)ia*n 
differently applied in different parts of the province, or that the onurnejatiug 
agency in any one part w^as markedly of less intelligeuce than in any otlier 
and therefore less capable of applying the in.structions correctly, it may be 
assumed that the figurc.s for any particular census year give some indication 
of the comparative incidence of the infirmities recorded between the different 
parts of the province in that year. The utility of the statistics at least in this 
restricted sense is generally conceded. Thus it is certain that, just as has 
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CHAPTER VI £ — INFIRMITIES. 


been done in the case of leprosy, so also in the case of other infirmities, those 
responsible for any special measures taken or proposed to alleviate them would 
be well advi.sed to begin in the areas in which the comparative figures are 
highest and have been highest at previous enumerations. 

214. Sex distribution of the infirmities at aces.— Diagrams Nos. Vll-i 
and VlT-2 illustrate for 1931 the statistics for 1931 given in subsidiary table 
No. II. No. VII-1 shows the numbers afflicted in each thousand of the same 
.sex. all ages, and gives a fair idea of the relative distribution of afflictions 

OlAfiRAM N«. VII-1. 


Numb«n of tho offlieloo ky mxo* orO afo-croopo ptr 1,000 of tho tamo tax all icai, 1031. 



Ago 0 5 10 iri 20 25 30 36 40 45 60 60 fO 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 85 40 45 60 55 60 Age 


between the sexes at different age-periods. Some slight inaccuracy is in- 
troduced into this diagram owing to the fact that the total number afflicted 
exceeds the actual number by the number who suffer from more than one 
affliction and are counted in under both, but these figures are not sufficiently 
large to affect the general disposition of the diagram. There is a smaller total 
number afflicted with all census infirmities at each age-period amongst a 
given number of females than amongst an equal number of males of tho same 
age-period. Thus 0-58 per thousand are afflicted amongst males between 
0 and 5 years, but only 0*4 per thousand amongst females, and at each 
quinquennial group between 16 and 46 afflicted males arc almost one more 
than females per 1,000 of tho same sex and age. The increasing proportion of 
the afflicted who are blind at the later ages is in accordance with expectations, 
and both sexes show a marked iqcrcase in the proportion of afflicted who 
arc lepers between the ages of about 50 and 56. In both cases a greater 
proportion of the afflicted are returned as insane between ages of 35 and 46 
than at other periods and the preponderance of deaf-mutes in early ages is in 
accordance with the fact that deaf -mutism is congenital and deaf-mutes short 
lived although the figures remain more constant at later ages than might 
have been anticipated and actually increase both with males and females from 
the age. of 50 onwards, 

215. Sex distribution of the infirni at progressive ages.— Diagram 
No. VII-2 gives similar details so arranged that it can be seen at once at what 


INFIRMITY BY AGE AND SEX AND INSANITY. 


.297 


age those suffering from any given percentage of the total aftlicf til in tlio same 
way. Of the total deaf-mutes, for instance, almost 60 [)vr cent, an^ in each 

sox loss tlMIl 20 
years old but it 

DIAGRAM No. Vll-J. 45 


Numbtrt lots than the a|i shown in every 100 Inune, deat-mute, blind and leper of 
each MX, 1931. 



years are j)ast 
in tln‘ (‘a so of 
inalrsand 60 in 
he ease of 
females that 
one lialf of the 
total Ijliiid is 
reaela'il. Ilf 
twi-rr. 6 and 46 

carli 

ninin adds 

tjiiickly to the 
proj) o r t i o n s 
aiiiorigst the 
insane but it is 
between 25 and 
65 witJi males 
and 20 and 65 
with females 
that the propor- 
tions increase 
fastest with 
eaeh (piinquen- 
ninm, wliilst it 
is not till 45 is 
reached with 
females and 55 
with males that 
each increasing 
year of age adds 
most noticeably 
to the propor- 
tions of the 
blind. 


1. — ^The Insane 

216. Accuracy of the figures.— The difficulty of obtaining an accurate 
return of the insane with the use of an entirely untrained agt iiey liaving no 
medical knowledge whatever is illustrated by the varied}' of affiictions whieh 
it is possible to inelude within the term insane even if siieh refinements ai-e 
omitted as distinctions between lunacy, idiocy, weak-mindedness, etc. The 
heads of reference from Dorland’s Medical Dictionary sliown in the foot-note 
below present a bewildering variety of mental diseases, all of whicli may fall 
nnd(T so general a description as insanity. Pathologically, thiTcforc*, the 
returns of insanity without a further detailed unaly.sis would conv(*v no very 
definite meaning, while the absence fjif any possibility of applying a iiniform 
standard throughout the province or a scientific distinction between those 
persons whose peculiarities are not such as to warrant inclusion amongst the 
insane, makes it virtually impossible that any statistics of insanity collected 
at the census ^should hayo any approach whatever to scientific accuracy. 

Insanity (of which upwards of 50 descriptions are distinguished 
symptoms) I<focy, Amentia, Dementia, Mania, Melancholia, Paranoia. 
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217. Variations in the returns 1921 and 1931. -Statement No. VII-l 
inset and a map hasod upon it an<l forming diagram No. VII-3 illustrate the 
variation in tho proprjrtions of the insane by distriets at the census of 1921 

and 1931. The total numbers were 19,594 
in 1921 of whom 11,479 were, males and 

H, 08o females and 22,402 in 1931 of whom 

I. 3/»49 were males and 9,3.59 females. Tn 
both years the largest nurabt^r was returned 
from the Chittagong Hill IVaets where over 
100 in every KK),()00 of the population was 
returned as being insane, although the 
aetual proportionate figure.s showed a 
(leeline from 139 in 1921 to 121 in 1931. 
fletwei II 75 and 100 })(U’ 100,(X)0 were also 
relnriH'd as insane in Coorh Lhhar hut 
Oiis propijriitm was reaelanl in no other 
disUiet at the ))resent census and only in 
Murshidabad in 1921 where the pioportion, 
70 per 100,000, was swelled by lht‘ (^xist- 
1 flee of a. lunatic as\'lnm ai B«*rliampore 
which has sinei* l»een (dosed and the iTimat(‘.s 
j‘(mv>ved. .hilpaiguri, Diiiajpur, Ihingpur, 
rilpura State and Chittagong in both jc-ars 
returiKMl from 50 to 75 per 100,000 insane 
and the proportion of 45 to 50 per 
100,000 rcturiK'd in liogra, Cabna and 
Klniin.i in 1921 has .also increased and 
froiQ X) to 75 |MT 100,000 in 1931. 
Among.st (.)ther districts decreases were 
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reported only from Jcssore (from 43 to 41 per 100,000), Darjeeling (from 20 
to 14 per 100,000), Dacca (from 49 to 33 per 100,000) and Faridpur (from 
40 to 30 per 100,000), and the decrease in Dacca was largely duo as in Berham- 
pore to the closing of the lunatic asylum there and the transfer of its 
patients to Ranchi. In Calcutta and Tippera proportions remained exactly 
the same with 35 and 31 per 100,000, respectively. In every otlier districi 
there was an increasi*. The most notable is an iiuVease of 20 in every 100,000 
in the district of Hooghly. The only other area comparable with tliis division 
is the Malda distiict whore tlie proportions rose from 20 piu- 100,000 in 1921 
to 30 in 1931. Increases of 11 per 1(X),000 are slunvn in tlie returns from 
Mymensingh (from 35 to 40 per 100,000) and Bogra (from 47 to 58 pt*r 1(H),000), 
of 10 I )er; 100,000 in Midnapore and of 9 per 100,000 in Bankura (from 28 to 
37 per 100,000), in Rangpur (from 03 to 72 ])er 100,000) and in Babna (from 
49 to t.)8 per 100,000). In other districts the increase vari(*s l)(’t\viM*n the two 
last cc*nsus years from 2 to 8 ])er 100,000. In general terms two strijis of 
land running north and soutli one thrmigli the centre of Btmgal and con\prising 
the districts of Jalpaiguri, Coodi Behar, Dinajpur, Rai gpur, Bogra, IJajsliahi, 
Palma, Nadia, Jessore, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and Kliulna and 
another comprising IVipiira State, Chittagong Hill Tracts and (Mnttagong 
show the greatest fnMjuencv of insanity as reveak'd by the census returns, 
whilst Mymensingh with an incidence praetically iiie same as that of 
Kajshalii serves as a kind of bridge Ixdwecn those two areas. Similai 
variations are illnsiratccl for natural divisions in diagram A at the beginning 
of the eluiptcT. 


218. Age distribution and sex ratios of the insane 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

Diagrams Nos. \'114 and VI 1-5 repivscnt respectively the distribution 
by age-groups of 1,000 insane of each sex in 1911, 1021 and 1931 and the 
nurnlier of females per 1,000 males insane at age-i)eriuds during f.h(‘ same* 
years. The figures on which diagram No. VHl-4 is based are shown in the 
subsidiary table III and the eorresponding table of jirevious years. I'he 
proportions insane 

in each sox and age diaqraw no. vii-4. 

arc also illustrated 

for 191 1 1921 and ago-eroupi of 1,000 insane of each sox, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

1931 in diagram B at h.in.irrd«.) 


the beginning of the 
chapter. Amongst 
both males and 
females returned as 
insane the greatest 
proportion is be- 
tween the ages of 
30 and 40, and this 
is a feature (^f the 
returns for all three 
years, but tlu; to^al 
proi)ortion aged less 
than 40 is less 
amongst females 
than amongst males 
both in 1931 and 
1911 and was only 
slightly greater in 
1921. More than 
half the male insane 
w'as less than 30 



years old and the 


female figures are 

very nearly the same. The returns for 1931 both for males and females 
show in each year a larger projiortion of the total insane returned at the lower 
age-groups than in 1921 and also than in 1911, though from ages 10 onwards 
up to 60 proportions were greater in 1911 than in 1921. The sex ratios 
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DIAQRAM No. VII-5. 

Iniono rlNumbor of fomolM por 1,000 mtlot at a|i- 
ptrioOi in 1011, 1021 and 1031. 

(Vertical Intervals ^eprcient hundreds) 


amongst the insane shown in diagram No. VII-5 at any age period in either 
of the three years concerned showed nowhere an excess of females over males 

except between the ages of 0 
and 6 in 191 1 . In the present 
year the lowest ratio is 
between tlie ages of 25 and 
30 and the highest between 
66 and 60. From 26 onwards 
the curves for 1911 and 1921 
show a fair degree of consis- 
tency. The smallest propor- 
tion of females to males 
occurs in 1911 between the 
ages of 25 and 30 and if the 
group of 60 and over is left 
out of consideration, the 
highest between the ages of 
60 and 55 whilst a similar 
conformation apjiears in the 
group ten years later with the 
lowest proportion betwetm 35 
and 40 and the highest 
between 60 and over. Ellcct- 
ive comparison at ten-year 
intervals cannot be made for 
the earlier half of the curve 
from an age earlier tlian 15 
in the later of two years 
being compared, but the 
proportions up to the age 
of 25 do not show any correspondence with the previous (census either in 
1931 or in J921, and as regards the curve for 1931 even the part from age 
25 onwards does not show anything like the correspondence with the curve 
of 1921 which is shown by that of 1921 with the curve of 1911. At all 
ages only 717 females were returned as insane for (‘.very 1,000 males so 
returned in 1931. 
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219. Provision for the insane. — ^The Bengal Presidency now contains 
no institutions specifically intended for the care of the insane. Asylums 
maintained previously at Berhampore and Dacca were closed at the end of 
1925 and their inmates were transferred to the mental hospitals at Ranchi 
at the end of 1925 or the beginning of 1926. I owe to the courtesy of Col. 
Berkeley Hill and Major Dhunjibhoy the following details with the exception 
of those for 1921 to 1926, which 

STATEMENT No. VII-2. 


InOimi from Bonial rooidont in, admittod to and takon 
off tko itrongth of montal hoipitali durinf tho 
docadt, 1921-30. 


have been taken from the lunatic 
asylum reports of the Government 
of Bengal from 1921-26. State- 
ment No. VI 1-2 shows Indians 
from Bengal resident admitted to 
and taken off the strength of men- 
tal hospitals during 1921-30. In 
statements Nos. VII-3 and VII-4 
mental patients from Bengal are 
shown according to sex and race 
by birth]>lace and by age-groups. 

From these figures it appears that 
Calcutta, Dacca and the 24- 
Parganas have contributed a 
larger number of patients to the 
mei\tal hospitals than other districts in’ Bengal. The patients admitted into 
these institutions are generally those who are either curable or if incurable 
definitely dangerous to themselves or others. 
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STATEMENT No. VII 3. 


Pationtt from Bonial in tht Rinehi mtntal 
hoipitali on 26tR Fobruary 1931 by mx 
and birthplact. 
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STATEMENT No. VII 4. 

Pationtt from Bo nyal in tho Ranchi mental hotpitalt 
on 26th February 1931 by eex and afe. 
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220. Comparison with other provinces. -Atm >ngst males the 
incidence of insanity per 100,000 (49) is more in Jiengal than in the United 
Provinces (29), tlic Punjab (36), the Central Provinces (35), Madras (38) and 
the North-West Frontier Provinces (41) but is oxcci'ded in Bombay (59) and 
Burma (99). It is more (38) in Bengal amongst females that in the United 
Provinces (16), tho North-West Frontier Provinces (18), (Vntral Provinces 
(20^, the Punjab (21), Madras (27) and Bombay (36) but loss than in 
Burma (77). 


II — ^Deaf-mutes 

221. Accuracy of the figures.— Of tlic four census inlinnitics compara* 
tively few difficulties may be expected to have attended the record of figures 
for those deaf and dumb. There will be a natural hesitation amongst parents 
to record cliildren up to 5 or 10 years old as deaf and dumb out of a not un- 
natural hojie that they may merely prove to bo backward and will later 
develop normally ; but after that hope has been abandoned the afiiiction is 
one whicli is plain to those knowing tlie patient and which involves no 
particular stigma so that there is no reason to assume any reluctance to the 
record of the infirmity wluire it exists. Up to the year 1911 census enumera- 
tors were directed to record only those persons who were deaf and dumb 
from birth. At the last two enumerations this restriction has been with- 
drawn, but true deaf-mutism is all the same a congenital defect so that 
the differences in the instructions ought not to have produced any effective 
difference in the type of persons recorded as deaf-mute on various 
occasions. 


222. Incidence of deaf-mutisni compared with other provinces.— The total 
number of deaf-mutes returned was 35,865 (males 21,560, females 14,305) 
corresponding to 70 (males 81, females 58) per 100,000. The male ratio is 
identical with that for Madras higher than that for the United Provinces (62) 
and Punjab (79) but less than that for the North-West Frontier Province (82), 
Central Provinces (91), Bombay (93) and Burma (122). The female ratio 
exceeds that for the United ftovinces (42) and the North-West Frontier 
Province (46) but is less than that for the Punjab (56), Bombay (63), Madras 
(61), Unit^ Provinces (66) and Burma (110). 

S2 
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liiuu>8 per IGU.UOO 
of the total pupil* 
latlon ill- - 


223. Deaf-miltism by districts.- The largest number of deaf-mutes was 
recorded from the districts of Myinensingh (4,477), Raiigpur (2,401) and Dacca 
(2,287), but more than 1,000 of both sexes were also returned from llurdwan, 
Midnapore, Howrah, 24-Pavganas, Khulna, Kajshahi, Dinajpur, .lalpaiguri, 
Pabna, Faridpur, Bakarganj, Tippera, Koakhali and (.‘hittagong. The pro- 
portionate figures, however, shown in state- 
8TATEMENT No. vil-6. mciit No. VI 1-5 and illustrated ill diagram 

Number of No. VM 1-6 oppositc arc highest in Darjeeling 
of the total pupil- and Jalpaiguri, where they reached over 150 
— I per 100,000 of the total population, the 
BENGAL^ * b(‘ing as high as 181 in Darjefding, and 
Britiih Territory 67 71 the proportion is also high in Sikkim where 

Burim DiviiiM 60 71 it rcaclics 140 per 100,000 of the ])opulation. 

Itirlihiiiii till 76 But in the other districts of iiengal only 

!!u 6.‘ Dinajpur, Rangpur and iiowrah have aM 

uuwrah 66 06 many as 90 to 190 per 100,000, and only 

prMMMcy Diviiit. 61 61 Baiikura, Burdwan and Myinensingh as 

•;;; IJJ many as 80 to 90. Birbhum, Malda, 

jcKdri-‘''''“‘ iill 20 1^‘i^jshahi, Bogra and Pabna form a block 

w •“« with an incidence of 70 to 80 per 100,000 

00 71 into which protrudes another block contain - 

135 155 ing tlic (Hstricts of Murslildabad, Nadia, 

‘Sr, ‘yi Favklpur, Dacca aiul Kliulna ill which it is 

ilJlifift AA 77 60 to 70 per 100,000 and enclosing ties, sore 

district in wliich it is only 26 jier 100,000. 
711 07 Noakhali, Chittagong, ('hittagong Hill 

lilkigini (Vi‘ 57 *ind Midnapore have also an 

ckiitapni oiviiiQn 71 66 incidcncc of between 60 and 70 jxu* 100,000 

SllSii 73 o!i whilst there arc 71 in Hooghly and no more 

alittSgonKHiii TrHciM i 5 « 02 than 29 per 100,000 in Calcutta and 36 per 

Btngai statii . 86 44 100,000 in Cooch Bchar. The incidence of 

7 u 50 this complaint is, therefore, highest in the 

SIKKIM I 7 S 149 Raj6shahi Division wliere it averages 93 

per 100,000 and lowest in the Pre^si- 
dcncy Division whtTo it averages 51 per 100,000, whilst the Ihirdwan Division 
is second in point of extent, 75 out of every 100,000 being thus afllicted, 
follow'cd by Dacca and (’hittagong Divisions with an ineidenee of 71 and 59 
per 1(X),000, respectively. Extraordinary ditterenees in tlie incidence of this 
complaint were returned in 1921 and 1931. On the whole there has been an 
increa.se in the incidence of this infirmity of 4-5 per cent, from 67 to 70 per 
1,0(X) ; but taken division by division deerea6ses of 16-3 and 24*4 per cent, 
have been reporti'd in the Presidenc^y and Chittagong Divisions from 61 to 51 
per 100,000 and from 78 to .59 jier 100,000, resiieetively. In the Burdwan 
Division iner(*ases of 40 |ier l(XI,000 are rei)ori(.*d from Hooghly and Howrah, 
and of 16, 15 and 8 from Birbhum, Bankura and Burdwan whilst there is a 
decrease of 17 from one district only, namely, Midnapore. In the Presidency 
Division as many districts show an increase as a decreasic, for an increase was 
returned from tlu^ 24-Parganas of 14, from Nadia of 10 and from Khulna 
of 17 per 100,0(X). But this was very much more than balanced by decreases 
of 20 in Miirsliidabad, 24 in Calcutta and as many a.s 69 in dessore, which fell 
from being the district with the fourth highest incidence of doaf-mutism in 
1921 to having the least recorded on the present occasion. In the Rajsliahi 
Division only Bogra and Pabna show a decrease on the proportion of 1921, 
amounting in the first case to 6 and in the second case to 11 per 100,000, 
w hilst inerea6ses of 7 appear for Rangpur, 11 for Rajshalii, 16 for Malda, 20 for 
Jalpaiguri, 19 for Darjeeling and 22 for Dinajpur. . The increase in the Dacca 
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Division is entirely accounted for by Mymensingh where the proportion rose 
during tlie decade by as many as 66 from- 21 to 87 per 100,000 ; but all ether 
districts returned decreases, amounting in Bakarganj to 4, in Dacca to 12 
and in Faridpur to 26 per 100,000. In the Chittagong Division, on the other 
hand, the incidence had decrea^sed in all districts by 10 per 100,000 in 
Noakhali, 12 in Chittagong, 22 in Tippera and the astonishing figure of 94 in 
the (liittagong Hill Tracts in which actually the second highest incidence in 
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Bengal was returned at the census of 1921 • A decrease has been recorded in 
both the Indian States amounting to as much as 52 per 100,000 in Cooch 
Behar (from 88 to 36) and 23 per 100,000 in Tippera (from 79 to 56). 


DIAQRAM No. VIM. 


DEAF-MUTES PER 100,000 OF 



224. DMf-milteS by S6X6S. — Thousand for thousand the incidence of 
the disease is greater amongst males than females although this relation is 
reversed in Calcutta where the numbers afiBicted per 100, OCS are 27 for males 
and 32 for females and in Tripdra State where the corresponding figures are 
64 and 57. Amongst males in every 100, (XX) a figure of as many as 192 per- 
sons aiilicted is returned by Darjeeling and figures larger than 1()0 are return- 
ed from Jalpaiguri (181), Dinajpur (115), Rangpur (112), Howrah (110) and 
Mymensingh (102). Amongst females also the maximum incidence of the 
disease occurs in the same districts as amongst males, viz., Darjeeling with 
168 and Jalpaiguri with 124 per 1(X),000 : but in no other district except 
Dinajpur does the incidence amongst females amount to as much as 80 per 
l()0,()iw and both Jessore and Cooch Behar with respectively 21 and 24 
females afflicted per 100,000 show an incidence less than amongst the males 
in the lowesi/ district, m., Calcutta with 27. Similar figures for those here 
discussed k re illustrated for natural divisions in diagram A at the beginning 
of this chapter. 
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226. Ag6 dittaributioil Sf dtsf-miltts. — Congenital deai-mutes are generally 
short-lived, and such crisis as the onset of puterty are generally considered 
to take a heavy toll of them. This effect is reflected in the age statistics 
contained in subsidiary tables IT and III and illustrated for decennial 
age-groups in the coloured diagram B at the beginning of this chapter. In 
each sex the total number afflicted with deaf-mutism per 100,000 of the total 
population is greater between the ages of 10 and 15 than at other ages and 
thereafter the numbers markedly decline. Similar characteristics are dis- 
played by the curves plotted also for the two previous census years in the 
coloured diagram B. The congenital character of the disease forces us to 
resort, in explanation of the apparent increase in the proportionate numbers 
up to the ages of 10 to 15, to the consideration already pointed out that parents 
are reluctant in earlier ages to abandon the hope that their children will 
develop normally later on. There is some justification for this explanation 
in the actual figures published in subsidiary table III, which show an increase 
of from 34 to 95 per 100,000 males and from 25 to 60 per 100,000 females 
returned as deaf-mutes at the ages of 0 — ^6 and 6 — 10, respectively, in the 

E resent census. All those returned as deaf-mutes now aged 10 — 15 should 
ave been so returned together with others in 1921 under the age-group of 
0 — 6 and the fact that so large a proportion was not thus returned can only be 
explained in this way. The increase in the numbers reported as deaf-mutes at 
the present census compared with 1921 marks a reversal of the general trend 
of the returns from 1881. In that year no less than 126 per 100,000 males 
and 84 per 100,000 females were returned as deaf-mutes. These figures 
were progressively reduced until 1901 when they were 72 and 49 per 100,000, 
respectively, and, although there was an increase both of males to 81 and 
females to 58 in 1911, the figures for 1921 again showed a decrease on those 
of 1911. The coloured diagram A at the beginning of this chapter shows for 
each natural divisiov the numbers of deaf-mutes per 100,000 at each census 
from 1881. The general trend just referred to for the whole of Bengal was 
closely followed in West Bengal and East Bengal but it varied in North Bengal 
by a continuous increase in the male figures from 94 in 1911 to 97 in 1921 
and 103 per 100,000 in 1931, whilst in Central Bengal the increase between 
IMl and 1911 of from 54 to 61 per 100,000 males and 40 to 48 per 100,000 
females continued till 1921 when the figures for males and females were 69 
DIAQRAM No. vii-7. ^ which during the last 

Doil-miiloi ! NumMr of fomtlM por 1,000 maiot at decade have, however, shown 
aco-poriodi In 1911, 1991 and U31. a decrease. 



226. Sex ratios of the 
deat-mutesp 1911p 1921 and 
1931. — At no age-period during 
the las! three decades has 
there been a larger number 
of female deaf-mutes per 1,000 
males of the same age than 800. 
The ratio is highest between the 
ages of 0 and 5, which perhaps 
suggests that parents earlier 
give up the hope of their girls’ 
learning to speak unusually late 
in chilSiood than of their boys, 
and reaches more than 700 per 
100,000 only once more diuing 
.the curve, viz., between the ages 
of 15 and 25. With some minor 
variations the curves for 1921 
and 1911 show tolerably similar 
ratios for those years. The 
ratios are plotted in diagram 
No. VII-7. 


227. Age distribution of dott-mutes by sexeip 1911. 1921 and 1931.— 

Diagram No. VlI-8 illustrates the age distribution of 1,000 deaf-mutes of 
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228. Provision tor the deaf-miltes. - Several institutions exist in Bengal 
which are doing work for those afflicted with this inKrmitv. Ther .? are deaf 
and dumb schools at Calcutta, Dacca, Myinensiiigh, Barisal and (Miittagong 
and until comparatively recently there was also a similar small institution 
at Faridpur which, however, is now closed. Tlio Calcutta school was founded 
as early as 1893. Since its foundation it has dealt ith some 800 deaf-mute 
children and now accommodates about 180, so that during its period of 
existence something over 600 deaf-mute children have had the advantage's of 
education and the opportunity of learning a craft. The school at Dacca was 
founded in 1916 and since that date more than 20 students have passed 
through the school and learned not only to read and write but also to speak. 
The school at Mymensingh was founded in 1925 and now accommodates 18 
pupils. The school at Barisal during the last ten years has admitted 40 


STATEMENT No. VII-6. 
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pupils and has passed 38 of these through its curriculum. At Chittagong 
the school founoed in 1923 has received 43 pupils of whom 20 have been 
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successfully trained and set up as tailors and managers of business^ goldsmiths, 
mechanics, etc. At the date of the census a total of 186 males and 49 females 
were pupils in these five institutions and statements Nos. VII-6 and VII-7 
compiled from information supplied by the schools are given showing their 
birthplace and age. Details of the pupils who passed through the schools 
during 1921 to 1930 are not complete, but in Dacca, Mymensingh, Barisal 
and Chittagong 128 pupils completed their course and it is reported that in 
nearly all cases they had learned to make themselves understood and to 

STATEMENT N«. VII-7. 

Numbtr ft pHSilt in dtaf ind dumb ichooli In BtngnI in Ftbrunry 1S31 by m and 

tfa-granp. 
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maintain themselves at a trade, if they were boys, whilst the girls were found 
suitable bridegrooms and married. The schools are supported largely by 
grants from Government and district or local boards and also by voluntary 
subscriptions and in the Calcutta school there are a number of scholarships 
maintained by Government or >)y district boards not only in Bengal but also 
in Bihar and Assam. 


Ill— Blindness 

229. Accuracy of the figures.— At the present census a special effort 
was made to obtain as far as })ossiblc accurate returns of the blind. The 
professor of oi#hthalmic sutgerv. Col. E. O’G. Kirwan, well before the 
enumaration took place, suggested that figures should be obtained both for 
the blind and for the partially l\lind defined as persons who are unable to 
count fingers at a distance of less and more than one metre respectively. It 
was not po.ssiblo to complicate the census returns by adding to them a pro- 
vision for recording the number of partially blind but as will be seen from the 
opening paragraphs of this chapter the suggested definition for the totaUy 
blind was adopted with a negligible modification : it is the one applied by 
the Department of Public Health in Egypt for the enumeration of the blind 
in their statistics and there can bo no doubt is good. It is not one the 
application of which requires a great deal of intelligence on the part of the 
enumerating staff and there is no very great force in the suggestion which 
has been made that it actually leads to smaller returns than would be correet. 
This contention is a conclusion deduced from the assumption that the 
enumerator, if he tested a person for blindness, would hold up his hand and 
inquire how many fingers there are in his hand and that the person being 
tested would naturally from his knowledge, and not because he could distin- 
guish the fingers, reply “five,” and therefore be excluded from the return of 
the blind. 


230. Variations botwoon 1921 and 1931.— The definition, indeed, is 
simple and accurate and can be recommenaed for use on future occasions : 
it might be advantageously applied throughout the whole of India since it is 
increasingly important to have full details of the blind uniformly prepared. 
The returns, however, show a very small variation from the figures of 1921. 
The total number of blind in Bengal was returned as 37,399 (20,171 males and 
17,228 females). This figure represents a proportion of 73 per 100,000 in 
1931 against a proportion of 72 in 1921 ; and upon the assumption which is 
pretty generally made when dealing scientifically with the census statistics 
of in&mities, that the census returns arr very inaccurate indeed, there appears 
to be very little reason to believe that the returns on the present occasion 
were notably more accurate than in 1921, since there seems no reason to believe 
that the incidence of blindness has markedly decreased during the decade. 
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If it is conceded that the figures of 1921 erred on the side of understatement 
and that there has been no marked decrease in the incidence of blindness 
throughout the decade, it might have been expected that the proportions 
recorded on the present occasion would show some considerable increase 
over those of 1921. In point of fact it is very doubtful whether the agency 
by which the census statistics are obtained will ever be able to compile 
returns of infirmities of such accuracy as to be preferred by scientific and 
medical investigators to sample surveys by trained specialists, which on an 
analysis by approved statistical methods permit the elimination of errors 
inevitable in deducing general conclusions from the examination of relatively 
small samples. 


STATEMENT No. VII-8. 


231. Incidence of blindness by locality.— The largest number of the blind 
is contributed by the Burdwan Division, viz., 8,729, or nearly one cpiarter of 
the total blind in British Territory in Bengal. In the Rajshahi Division 
8,683 persons were returned as blind, the figure also amounting to nearly 
one quarter of the total blind population. Proportionately the iiu'itlence of 
blindness is greatest also in these two divisions amountig in Burdwan to 
101 per 100,000 and in the Rajshahi Division to 81 per 100,000, It is as low 
as 24 per 100,000 in Sikkim, but in no division, district or state of Bengal 
docs the proportion fall below 40 per 100,000, the figure of Noakhali. Speaking 
generally, the incidence of blindness is greatest apart from the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, in Western Bengal and in the districts of Murshidabad, Malda, 
Nadia and Pabna, t.c., in a strip running roughly parallel with the eastern 

boundary of the province into which 
the districts of Rajshahi and Bogra 
make a sort of salient at its northern end, 
Bankura shows the highest incidence of the 
disease : here no less than 130 persons in 
every 100,000 arc totally blind. Propor- 
tions of from 100 to 126 per 100,000 were 
returned in Murshidabad (117), Burdwan 
(116), Malda (111) and Birbhum (109). The 
incidence is between 90 and 100 in Midna- 
pore(93), Hooghly (91), Nadia (96), Pabna 
(91) and the Chittagong Hill Tracts (95). 
It reaches as much as 87 in Jalpaiguri and 
between 70 and 80 per 100,000 in Cooch 
Behar, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra, Raj- 
shahi, Howrah and the 24-Pargana8. In the 
rest of the province the incidence is less 
than 70 per 100,000 or *007 percent, reach- 
ing as much as 60 only in Darjeeling (61), 
Mymensingh (68), Jessore (64) and Chitta- 
gong (63). In Noakhali as also in Calcutta 
and Sikkim the proportion is less than 50 
per 100,000. These figures are given in 
statement No. VIl-8 and illustrated in 
diagram No. VI 1-9 overleaf, whilst diagram 
A at the beginning of the chapter illustrates 
similar figures by sexes for this natural 
divisions of the province. 
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232. Facilities tor treatment. — During the past decade a great advance 
has been made in the facilities for treating eye diseases in Calcutta by the 
opening in September 1926 of a new eye infirmary in the Medical College. 
This, however, is the only modern and efficient eye hospital in Bengal, 
but facilities are now given to post-graduate medical students in limited 
numbers to receive practical training in ophthalmology. The improvement 
in the treatment of eye diseases has, therefore, probably been mainly confined 
during the last decade to Calcutta, and to this may be accountable the decrease 
in the incidence of blindness from 68 to 49 per 100,000, although the figures for 
other infirmities suggest that this part of the schedule received less attention 
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in Calcutta than elsewhere. It is at least significant that, since the opening 
of the new eye hospital in Calcutta, the number of patients treated tor eye 

DIASRAM N«. Vll-f. 



complaints has risen from 16,971 in 1926 to 29,947 in 1931, an increase of 
more than 76 per cent, which shows not only the increased facilities for 
treatment but probably also an increased confidence and desire for treatment. 
Compared with the figures of 1921 decreases have been recorded at the present 
census of 30 per 100,000 in Bankura (from 160 to 130), of 23 per 100,000 
in Faridpur (from 76 to 63), of 16 in Cooch Behar (from 89 to 73), of 15 in 
Dacca (from 72 to 67), of 13 in Tripura State (from 72 to 59)y of 11 in Jessore 
(from 75 to 64) and of some figure up to 10 in Calcutta (from 58 to 49), 
Sikkim (33 to 24), Tippera (68 to 50), Noakhali (47 to 40), Khulna (62 to 55), 
Bangpur (77 to 74) and Dinajpur (76 to 74), but the largest and most as- 
tounding decrease is recorded from the Chittagong Hill Tmets from 159 in 
1921 to 95 per 100,000 in 1931, for which the most reasonable explanation 
appears to an increased strictness in excluding those who are not totally 
blind. In all other parts of the province the incidence of blindness shows in 
the returns an increase over 1921. The figures are illustrated in the same 
diagram (No. VIT-9) which displays the district incidence at the present census. 
In Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Bangpur, Bogra, Howrah, Tippera, Noakhali, Bakar- 
ganj and Bankura the difference is not sufficient to bo shown by the scale of 
hatchings adopted on the map. The greatest increase in the incidence of 
blindness is shown in Malda and Hooghly where the ratio has gone up from 78 
to 111 per 100,000 in the first case and from 60 to 91 in the second. Com- 
paratively large increases are also shown by Birbhum (96 to 109), Mymen- 
singh (54 to 68), Burdwan (105 to 115) and the 24-Parganas (60 to 70). The 
general trend previous to the census of 1921 was in all natural divisions on the 
whole a decrease in the proportions of the blind, both male and female. 
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In 1881 the proportions for males and females were respectively as high as 119 
and 113 per 100,000, and the figure of 1911 for males and females alike repre- 
sents the lowest incidence on record since that date amounting in the case of 
males to 78 and in the case of females to 63 per 100,000. Between 1911 and 
1921 there was no change in the incidence of males, and amongst females the 
incidence increased to 66 per 100,000 ; and on the present occasion, although 
the figures for both sexes show an increase over the incidence of 1921, this is 
entirely due to an increase in the figures for females which have advanced 
from 66 in 1921 to 70 on the present occasion, whereas the incidence against 
males has actually decreased from 78 to 76 in 1931. Amongst both sexes the 
highest proportions are shown in the female population of Bankura where the 
incidence amounts to as much as 143 per 100,000, but Burdwan also has an 
incidence (121) higher than in any district amongst males, and the female 
ratio in Birbhum (117) is equal to the incidence in Bankura whi(^h shows the 
highest proportion of the blind amongst males in the whole province. Even 
though the incidence amongst males has declined and that amongst females has 
increased there is only one division in which the proportion amongst females 
is as great as or greater than amongst males. This is the Burdwan Division 
where the figures arc respectively 107 and 95 per 100,000. 

233. Age distribution of the blind by sexos.— In both sexes the increase of 
blindness naturally proceeds at an higher rate with increasing age. The figures 

are illustrated in the 
DIAGRAM No. vii-10. Coloured diagram B 

Distribution by afo-groupi of 1,000 biinO of oteh sox, 1911, 1921 and 1931. beginning of 

(Vertical IntiTvnlH reproaent hund rtt's. tho chapter and alsO 

in diagram No. VII- 
2. No less than half 
the blind are over 46 
in the case of males 
and 50 in the case of 
females ; and from 
these ages in each 
sex tho proportions 
per 1,000 of tho same 
age increase very 
rapidly. They are 
actually higher 
amongst males up to 
the age-group 30 to 
40 and amongst fe- 
males from that age 
onwards. Nearly 36 
per cent, of the blind 
amongst females and 
30 per cent, amongst 
males are aged 60 and 
over. The same dis- 
tribution has characterised the returns on each of the last three occasions 
although in 1911 the proportions were equal in the age-group 45 to 50 and the 
incidence amongst males was higher than amongst females in the age-group 
40 to 46. There are only 699 females blind for ©very 1,000 males between 
the ages of 0 and 6, and this figure actually sinks to 557 at the next age-group 
5 to 10 ; but from that age the proportion shows a fairly regular rise until at 
the age of 65 to 60 there are actually more females blind than males, and the 
proportions are 99 to 100 at ages 60 and over. Proportionately to the total 
number of the same age in each sex the blind are fewer amongst females up to 
the age of 30 to 36 and amongst males thereafter. The characteristic distribu<- 
tion of the blind among age-groups in each sex and the proportions of females 
per 1,000 males suffering from this affliction have remained relatively much 
the same since 1911, although both in that year and in 1921 the lowest pro- 
portion of female blind to male blind occurred five vears later than is snown 
in the present year and the proportions particularly in 1921 showed a more 
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erratic progress from one age-group to the next than either in 1911 or the 
present occasion. Diagrams Nos. VlI-10 (on page 16) and VI 1-11 below 


DIAQRAM No. VII- 11. 


illustrate the age distribution 
and sex ratios at age-groups. 


Blind : Numbor of fomalot por 1,000 molM at aft- 
poriodt in 1911. 1921 and 1931. 

(Vrrtlral intervals Tel»rva«;nt linndreds.) 



234. Comparison with 
other provinces. —Compared 
with other provinces Bengal 
shows a small incidence of 
blindness. In every 100,000 
males there are 70 returned as 
blind against 103 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 106 
in Madras, 167 in Bombay, 
170 in Burma, 209 in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, 239 in the 
Punjab and 260 in the United 
Provinces. The figures for 
females arc similar. In Ben- 
gal 70 por 100,000 are blind, 
but the figure is 100 in the 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, 116 in Madras, 193 in 
Bombay, 209 in Burmi, 262 
in the Punjab and as much as 
313 in the Central Provinces 
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parative immunity from eye 
troubles to the moist air and abundant greenery which her sons celebrate in 
their songs. Col.Kirwan states: “ Trachoma which is the greatest cause of 
blindness and partial blindness in India is not common amongst Bengalis. 
We see many cases amongst the foreigners to Bengal Marwaris, Pathans, 
etc. This I attribute to the amount of shade and humid atmosphere, less 
dust and glare than in other provinces of India. Keratomalacia is by far the 
commonest cause of blindness in children under five years of age. This 
is caused by insufficient fat in the food and the cause can be very easily 
prevented if sufficient money is available to provide milk for the babies. 
8mall-pox is a very common cause for blindness and can very easily be 
prevented by proper vaccination and re-vaccination. Syphilis is also another 
very common cause of blindness and this will be largely jirevcntablc if the 
public were educated up to it and adequate treatment could be made 
available. We do not get any large epidemics of any .special class in Bengal 
as a rule.” 


STATEMENT No. VII-9. 
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235. Cataract operattons, 1921>31. Statement No. VII-9 above 
furnished by the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal and 
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Col. Kirwan shows for each year in the past decade the number of persons 
undergoing treatment for eye complaint with the number of cataract 
operations performed and cured in Bengal and at the Eye Infirmary, Medical 
College Hospital in Calcutta. Of the patients treated and the operations 
performed in Calcutta a considerable number were from outlying districts. 


IV. — Leprosy 

23(). Accuracy of the figures. — Of all census infirmities it is in the case 
of leprosy that the greatest difficulties are experienced in obtaining an 
accurate return through such an agency as is employed in making th(‘ census 
enumeration, and the Executive of the Indian Council of the Briti.sli Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association found “ good reason to believe that the 
number (of lepers) is 5 or more likely 10 times ” the number shown 
in the census returns of 1921. The disease is so much drtuuled and 
is such an object of odium that those who know themselves to be 
afflicted with it arc under the most serious temptation to conceal the 
fact lest they be thrown out of employment or socially ostracised: 
but even were they prepared to return themselves in every case tliere are 
circumstances in the very nature of the disease itself which make it possible 
for sufferers at an early stage to bo entirely unaware of their condition. The 
term “ corrosive leprosy ” inherited from previous cc^nsus operations is 
apparently not known to science, but two main types of the disease are 
distinguished, viz., “ neural ” (showing evidence of actual or previous nerve 
involvement) and “ cutaneous ” (showing leprotic lesions of the skin). Upon 
bacteriological examination of the skin, mucosa or lymph glands the presence 
of “ acid-fast ” leprosy bacilli is often not revealed in the first and is revealed 
in the second type. These typos are ♦known to leprosy workers in Bengal 
as A and B types and it is only the B type which is considered infectious ; 
but, it is not only the B type which is readily recognisable by tlic unskilled 
observer. Within each of these two tj^es leprosy research workers in Bengal 
distinguish various classes according to the severity of the disease. Non- 
iiifcctious cases showing not very characteristic patches on the skin are 
distinguished as A1 whilst those showing actual acroteric lesions or the 
characteristic mutilations and disfigurements associated with this disease are 
known as A2, whilst the infectious cases are distinguished as Bl, B2 and B3 
according to the frequency w'ith whieh the bacilli are found to be present. 
Without expert clinical examination A1 and Bl cases and even a proportion 
of B2 cases also cannot be confidently diagnosed. The character of the 
disease, therefore, is such as to give rise to conditions in which cases undetect- 
able except to expert investigators^may be either infectious or non-infectious 
whilst those which are most obviajis to the untrained observer and most 
closely correspond to the census definition of “ corrosive ” leprosy are just 
the cases (A2) which arc no longer inxjctious, and in which the disease has 
generally run its course and left the patient mainu'd and mutilated but no 
longer suffering or a source of infection. A further anomaly is introduced by 
the fact that it is just by comparison of the number of A1 and Bl cases (which 
are most likely or almost certain to escape diagnosis by the ordinary census 
enumerator) with more advanced cases (B2, B3 and A2) that research workers 
are able to form an idea w^hether the disease is increasing in frequency or 
decreasing. The hypothesis upon which research w^ork in Bengal deals with 
this question is that the disease may be taken to be increasing in fre<iuenoy 
when the number of undetectable cases or cases at an early stage (A1 and Bl) 
is greater than the number of detectable cases or cases at a later stage 

\ ” ami “ B ’* cases are now distingiiishod as Neural (“ N ”) and (Cutaneous (“ C ’*) in 
accordance with the report adopted by the Leonard Wood Memorial Conference on Leprosy in 
Manila in January 1931, but the old descriptions are retained because they are used in the 
reports published up to the time the census was taken, and sub-types arc still distinguished by 
the degree of their severity. At the same conference the disuse of the term “ infectious ’* was 
also recommended in favour of “ open *’ t-o describe ** cases from which dissemination seems 
probable ** as opposed to which other cases are now descried as “ closed ”, a term which 
replaces a description felt to be liable to misinterpretation, viz., “bactcriologically negative.” 
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(B2, A3 and A2), and to be on the decline when they are less. As far as 
census statistics go, therefore, every consideration is against the obtaining of 
complete and accurate returns. Such returns as are obtained are likely to be 
predominantly of the A2 class in which the sufferer bears the indelible traces 
of the disease but is no longer actually either infectious or in any real sense 
of the word suffering from it in active form, and consequently not only do the 
figures probably omit all the early cases of both kinds, but by their omission, 
and the fact that no scientific distinction can possibly be made in the census 
schedules between the kind or stage of the disease returned, make it impossible 
to base upon the type-distribution of the complaint any deduction whether 
the disease is tending to increase or decrease or is stationary in any particular 
area of the province. 


237. Comparison with figures obtained by other agencies.- -Work amongst 
lepers in India has been carried out sini^e 1874 by the Mission to f-icpcrs, but 
during the past three or four years increasing efforts have been made in Bengal 
to cope with this scourge under the auspices of the Indian Council of the 
British Empire I^iprosy Relief Association, formed in London in 1923. There 
is now a research bureau dealing with leprosy at the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in Calcutta and it is to the olHcer-in-charge of this department, Dr. E. 
Muir, that this report owes most of the details hero given regarding the di- 
sease and its treatment. A considerable number of detailed surveys in select- 
ed areas have been carried out by the bureau during the past few years. 
Their method is to select an area in which either from economic or cultural 
or other considerations the incidence of the disease is expected to be high 
and to conduct a detailed examination of as many of the inhabitants of that 
region and in any case of all such ‘‘ contacts ’’ as can be inspected witli tlui 
assistance of the local health and sanitary organisation maintained by the 
district boards ; and it is some justification of the census figures of leprosy 
that they arc used by research workers to determine the areas in which the 
incidence of leprosy is considerable. There is a widespread recognition of the 
seriousness of this complaint throughout Bengal ; in nearly every district 
investigations have been carried out at least in some areas independently of 
the census figures and the results of these investigations present in many 
instances a valuable check upon the figures obtained at the census. The 
discrepancy between the census figures and the figures obtained by these 
independent surveys varies very considerably according to the agency em- 
ployed. In some instances officers in charge of police-stations or circle officers 
have conducted the inquiry by means of chaukidars, an agency very little, 
if at all, moi:e reliable than the general census staff. In these cases the figures 

S enerally do not show so great a discrepancy with the census figures as is 
isplayed when enquirers wdth medical training are employed. Thus an 
inquiry by such an agency during the last decade in Birbhum revealed 1,569 
lepers against the total shown at the present census of 1,792. Inquiries by 
a similar agency in 20 police-stations of the 24-Parganas revealed only 
110 lepers against a census figure of 192. In other cases, however, with a 
similar agency an actual increase over the census figures was returned. Thus 
during 1930 an inquiry through cliaukidars in 11 police-stations of Noa- 
khali resulted in returns of 286 lepers against the census returns of 181 ; but 
in this case the district health officer himself doubted whether most of these 
returns were of real leprosy at all, and was of the opinion that some were 
only leucoderma. In Chi Uagong inquiries during the same year in 9 police- 
stations resulted in returns of 488 lepers against the census total of 352 for 
the whole district. In the Cliittagong Hill Tracts, again, a recent inquiry 
by the thana officers with the help of village headmen resulted in returns 
of 290 against the census figure of 195. A survey in November 1930 
in the Tippera district conducted through the union boards under the 
supervision of the circle officers and supplemented by a survey of the 
Nasiriiagar police-station by a trained medical worker of the Leprosy Re- 
search Bureau in 1931 revealed 869 lepers against census figures of 461 or 
little less than one half. Again in Dinajpur inquiries through the union 
boards elicited figures of 637 against the census figure of 580, whilst in 
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Burdwan recent inquiries through the union boards and tlie *Asansol Mines’ 
Board of Health in 19 ])olice-station3 revealed 1,853 lepers against tla' oensus 
returns of 1,581. In two other districts inquiries liavc^ been eondueted by 
more satisfactory agencies. In Jessore inquiries wt*re made by tlie district 
board through the medium of their own sanitaiy inspectoi’s with tlu' unex- 
pected result that the (igures returned were 185 only as against 210 given 
in the census returns. Similarly an unexpected result wasObtaim'd in Jal- 
paiguri through the agency of the distri(d> board sanitary inspectors and 
assistant health officers: they found in 15 police-stations only 195 le[)ers 
against census returns of 890. .lessore and Jalpaiguri, howevt'r, are ex- 
ceptional and in most eases the incidence of the disease revealed by trained 
medical examiners was very considerably higher than tlie ei'iisus figure's 
show. In Malda during 1929 an investigation initiated by ( xpert researeh 
workers and continued by trained meilical men under the supervision of 
the civil surgeon revealed 590 lepcTs against the Census figun' of 45(5. In 
the same year the public health staff of Faridpur enumeraied 358 lepers or 
more than twice the number returned at the present census, viz., 1(5(5. In 
Rajshahi also inquiries by the district board sanitary stall reveah'd 517 lepers 
or nearly twice as many as the present cen.sus figure of 291. In llankura, 
Midnapore and Bogra the leprosy research bureau has eoiuliieted or super- 
vised fairly extensive surveys either through its own officers or through the 
local health and sanitary staff under the direction of its own officers. 
Between 1927 and 1931 surveys coruliicitMl in 5 police-stations of Bankura 
revealed 2,860 lej)ers against 1,718 returned at the pn seiit C(*nsiis. In 
Midnapore inquiries between 1930 and 1931 in 31 police-stations revealed 
2,115 lepers against the census figure of 1,(535. In Bogra, since the census, 
from January to March 1932, investigations have shown that there are no 
less than 354 le[)ers or nearly twice hh many as the figure (191) returned 
at the cc'naus. Tn the three districts last mentiom'd tlie disere|)ancies are 
even more staxtling in certain police-stations. Trained investigators dis- 
covered nearly twice as many lepers as were retunu'd at the census in the 
Binpiir yiolicc-station of Midnayiore (277 as against 150) and in the Taldan- 
gra poli(!(?-station of Bankura district (253 against 197). Bc*tween two and 
three times as many were revealed in the Nayagram poii(r('-sfation of Midiia- 
pore district (137 against (51), and in the (labluli and »loypurhat poli(;e- 
stations of the Bogra district where th<‘ figures were 7() against 34 and 22 
against 9, respectively. Thvei) timcR or more than throe times the number 
of lepers were discovered in the (4angajalghati and Omla poliiH'-stations of 
Bankura district where the figures on ex])ert inv^ostigatien W(Te 1,005 and 
991 against the census figures of 332 and 288, in tlu* Salbaiii, Sabang and 
Chandrakona police-stations of Midiia])ore where the survey figures wcrci! 
t579, 46 and 79, respectively, against cc'iisus figure's of 145, 13 and 25, and 
in the Panclibibi police-station of the Bogra district wIk'ic^ the figure was 
18 against 6 returned at the census. As miit*li as 4J times as many cases 
were diagnosed in the Sadar police-station of Midnapore (519 against the 
census figure of 116) and the Adamdighi police-station of Bogra (72 against 
the census figures of 16) whilst the figures in the Kahalu f)olice-station in 
Bogra (33 against the census figures of 5) amount to the astoiiishjn<y figure 
of 6} times the numbers returned at the census. 


238. Incidence of leprosy by locality, 1921 and 1931.- Tn these cir- 
cumstances discussion of the figure's of leprosy as returned at the census 
can only hope at the best to indicate to some extent tlie comparative incidence 
of the disease in various parts of the country and at various enumerations, 
although the figures for its incidence by age-groups are also not without 
interest. Details of the incidence of the disease in 1921*and 1931 arc shown 

Muir writes: “ The most recent expert survey of villat^es in Asausol area under the 
Mines’ Board of Health shows 1 *2 per cent, of leprosy.” 

tDr. Muir reports that in Salbani “ the most recent survey figure gives 793 lepers and 
even the expert figures probably do not gather more than half the cases.” He adris : ” It might 
be pointed out that the incidence found increases with the skill, time and thoroughness of the 
survey.” 
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in statement No. VII-10 and illustrated for districts in diagram No. yiI-12 
and for natural divisions by sexes in diagram A at the beginning of the 
chapter. On the census returns 42 persons in every 100,000 are afflicted with 

leprosy compared with 33 in 1921. The 
STATEMENT Nf. VII-10. incidence is at its highest in West Bengal 

SLr^oo'ooo Jfth" where it reaches the figure of 112 per 
tow^puiation 100,000 compared with 90 per 100,000 in 
' — 1921. But in no other division is the figure 
33 ^2 greater than 42, which is the incidence in 

Britith Ttrritory 33 42 Rajshahi Division and in the aggregate of 

i«N«M divmm to 111 Bengal states. The incidence in the Dacca 

rKm 14H laS Division is as low as 23 per 100,000, and 

MidnaSre 51 it is cvcn lowcT, viz., 17 pcT 100,0(X), in 

uowriif 17 21 the Chittagong Division, whilst in the Pre- 

"TJ 14 sidency Division it is very little higher, 

28 81 being only 24 per 100,000. By districts 

Kro***^**^ 13 13 the incidence is heaviest in Bankura, Bir- 

Riliiali7oi«iaio. M M bhuiu, Burdwaii, Jalpaiguri, Chittagong 

nttSi *8 83 Tracts, Miirshidabad and Rangpur. 

iiaMi'ni 28 S thcso arcRs it amounts to more 

10 18 100,000 and is as high in 

J5 Bankura as 314, in Birbhum as 189 and 

dmci oiviiiM to 13 in Burdwan as 138. These areas of greatest 

MyinMwingh 31 42 frcqucucy occur on the south-west of 

fifkaSaiij “ 0 the province and along the eastern 

®*''****" 11 16 boundary at its northern and southon 

chktEiJing 11 20 ^^nds and they arc prolonged in the first 

chitugung uiii TrartJi .. 88 92 nofth bv Malda with an 

^och BehAr 65 46 incidence of 43 per 100,000 and the 

SIKKIM*'*'* ****” 13 *s second case on the north by Darjeeling 

with an incidence of 49, whilst Mymcn- 
singh forms a link with an incidence of 42 between Rangpur and Chittagong, 
Tripura State intorvening with an incidence of as much as 38 jier 100,000. 
Bakarganj and Faridpur show the slightest incidence of the disease, 

viz., 9 and 7 per 100,000, respectively ; and surrounding them the districts 
of 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Jessore, Khulna, Tippera, Dacca, Noakhali, Pabna 
and Bogra show the next lowest incidence of between 10 and 20 per 100,000 
only. Dinajpur wedged in between Jalpaiguri and Rangpur in the north- 
ea.st and Malda on the south-west shows an incidence of only 33, whilst 
Rajshahi, Nadia, Hooghly and Howrah on the one hand and Chittagong on 
the other show an incidence intermediate between the western band of high 
frequency and the central edre of relative immunity. Thus in Rajshahi 
the pro^rtion is 20 per 100,000 which is intermediate between the figures 
of Dinajpur and Nadia on the north and south and Pabna and Bogra on 
the ea.st. Nadia and Hooghly have an incidence of between 30 and 40 per 
100,000, intermediate between the frequency in Murshidabad, Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Bankura on the one hand and 24-Pargana8, Jessore and Cal- 
cutta on the other. The figiuro for Howrah is 21 per 100,000, intermediate 
between Midnaporc with 59 and 24-Pargana8 with 14 ; and Chittagong also 
with an incidence of 20 is intermediate between the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tippera on the east and north and Noakhali on the north-west. The same 
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general features are again reproduced in the map for 1921 also shown in 
diagram No. VII-12 although on the pi'esent occasion in most districts there 
has been an increase in the actual incidence per 100,000 afiUcted with the 
disease. Tn 1921 as in 1931 speaking generally there was an area along the 
western boundary of the province and again on the boundary mnning from 
north-west to south-east where the incidence of the disease was mnerally 
highest. These two areas may be likened to the two jaws of a pair o? pincers 
hinged in the north of the province and the incidence' of the disease in 
general decreases with the distance from these two areas of high frequency. 

, Thus in 1921 also Bakarganj was one of the areas of least frequency and tms 
district with Khulna and Noakhali was siurounded in successive bands by 
areas having a progressively higher incidence of the disease. Into this 
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picture only Dinajpur fails to fit with reasonable accuracy. In this district an 
incidence of only 8 per 100,000 was returned in 1921 as compared with the 
present incidence of per 100,000, mon^ than four times as great as in 1921. 
Witli the exception of Jessoro, which has recorded no change, and of Calcutta, 
where the incidence has decreased from 20 to 21, every British district in 
West, Central and North Bengal has returned an increase since* 1921 in the 
proportion of lepers to the total population. In Calcutta itself it is doubtful 
whether the figures for either year can cominan<l even such contideiu c as may 
be given to the figures for the rural areas. Before the census of 19IU at one 
period amongst the leper patients attending the leprosy clinic in Calcuttaj 
(who necessarily knew that they were sufierers) only 7 per cent, weix* found 
to have been returned as lepers in the sehotlules for 1021, whilst the' actual 
figure returned in 1931 (257) can hardly be reconciled with the fact that in 1927 
no fewer than 230 cases of k'prosy from the nninici])al area attended for the 
first time the out-patient clinic at the School of Tropi(;al Medicine. Jiu'reases 
are returned of no less than 45 (from 52 to 97) in .lalpaiguri, of 41 (from 270 to 
314) in Bankura, of 41 (from 148 to 189) in Birbhum, of 29 (from 112 to 138) 
in llurdwan, of 25 (from 8 to 33) in Dinajpur, of 21 (from 28 to 49) in 
Darjeeling, of 19 in Malda (from 24 to 43), of 15 (from 15 to 30) in llooghly 
and of between 10 and 15 in Rangpiir (from 50 to 92) and Midnaj)ore (from 
48 to 59). In the other districts of these three divisions the increase has 
been not more than 10. In the Bengal states, on the oth(*r hand, as well 
as in Dacca, Faridpur and Tippera the inoidem^e of thc^ disease now i(‘turne(l 
is less than in 1921. Thus in Dacca there arc now 19 per 100,000 compared 
with 22 in 1921, in Faridpur 7 per 100,000 against 13 in 1921, and in 
Tippera there arc only 15 per 100,0(X) compared with 18 in 1921. 
Similarly, in Cooch Bchar tluj proportion has declined from 55 in 1921 
to 45 per 100,000 in 1931 whilst a smaller decrease of from 39 to 38 is 
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reported from the Tripura State ; but the Cooch Behar figure of 264 lepers is 
clearly incomplete for in November and December 1930, three trained medi- 
cal research workers diagnosed no fewer than 180 cases during a hurried 
sample survey of no more than 87 mauzas« from which the actual number of 
lepers is deduced as being at least 1,000 to 1,200 in the whole state. In Bakar- 
ganj, Noakhali, Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts increases of 
between 3 and 9 per 1()0,000 are recorded since 1921. In Sikkim the figure 
has declined from 13 in 1921 to 6 on the present occasion. 

239. Causes of variation in the returns at different years.- Whether 

the increase in each case represents a natural im rease in the incidence of the 
disease and not partly or entirely an increase in the accuracy of the returns 
is a question upon which it is difficult to express any opinion. The detailed 
reports of trained workers conducting intensive surveys on more than one 
occasion re^cord that cases which have been concealed at first come forward 
voluntarily after a short time when it is seen that the treatment concurrently 

f iven with tho survey w'ork causes an improvement in the patients treated, 
t is possible that in the districts of Western Bengal, such as Bankura and 
Midnapore, whore the problem was first taken up the increase may be duo 
in some degree to the fact that sufferers from this disease, seeing that it 
can be arrested if taken early enough, have no longer the same incentive to 
conceal it and are more willing now . to come forward and return their 
affliction. On the other hand in almost every case of detailed expert 
survey, the number of early cases (Aland Bl) is neater than tho remainder 
and this ratio is *generally held to indicate that tne disease is on the increase. 
It is at least certain that the increase returned in Dinajpur, where tho inci- 
dence is 75 per cent, higher than in 1921, is not due to increasing consciousness 
of the disease for this district alone has refused an offer twice made to send 
a leprosy propaganda officer to disseminate information. Although, howrever, 
the figures for the present census represent an increase on those of the last 
census in every division before that date, the figures, as is clear from tho 
coloured diagram at tho beginning of this chapter had progressively declined 
in every natural division of Bengal fi’om the year 1881. This decline can 
by no means bo accepted as an actual record of tho facts although it is 
possible that in the early years many cases of leucoderma were recorded 
as leprosy. The improvement of communications by rail and particularly 
by motor bus combines with economic pressure to drive away from their 
original habitations just those primitive peoples who are the most likely to 
contract and spread tho disease, and to give them access to all parts of the 
country whilst the insidious nature of the onset of the disease and the fact 
that the average period of incubation is at least two or three years, a time 
during which the intimates and frlbnds of the sufferer have no suspicion 
that he is afflicted and associate freely with him, make it very easy for the 
disease to spread unsuspected. Some of the most infectious cases, indeed, 
show so little the outward signs of the disease that they are unlikely to be 
recognised as lepers by those with whom they come into contact. 

240. Comparison with other provincei.--The number of lepers returned 
per 100,000 of each sex is 69 for males and 23 for females. Tho proportions 
are higher for both sexes in the Central Provinces (males 88, females 50), in 
Burma (males 102, females 49) and in Madras (males 107, females 34). In 
Bombay the male ratio (55) is less but the female ratio (26) is greater whilst 
the proportions for both sexes are lower in the North-West Frontier Province 
(males 12, females 8), the Punjab (males 13, females 6) and the United 
Provinces (males 47, females 11). 

*Dr. Muir comments as follows : ** You mention a high proportion of instances of early 
cases as being the sign of the rapid increase of leprosy. There is, however, an alternative, 

namely, that it is due to fairly high resistance to leprosy in the majority of cases so that 
the disease docs not increase beyond the early stage except in a comparatively small pro- 
portion ; or both causers may be at work in the instances mentioned. I think that the latter 
is probably more effective ; not that leprosy is not spending — I believe it is spreading in many 
of these places but not to the extent which would be indicated by the former of the two 
theories.’’ 
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241. Pri~disp 08 ill{ conditions. — I^cprosy is a disease which may be 
cont^ted without revealing itself for years in the absence of favourable 
oonditions^ of pre-disposing causes. Any condition which leads to a general 
reduction in the resistance in the organism encourages the disease. Epidemics 
such as small'pox, cholera, influenza, enteric, etc,, syphilis, staphylococcal 
and stecptococoal infections, malaria, dysentery and helminthic infections 
such as hook-worm, are amongst the leading affections which give the disease 
an opportunity of establishing itself. In Bengal very great importance is 
attached to errors of diet and Dr. Muir roundly states that the chief tlirect 
causes of the high incidence of leprosy in India are dietetic. The diseas«^ is 
encouraged by an improper balance of foods, a lack of vitamin.s and addiction 
to unsuitable foods such as dry or decaying meat and fish and rice v’hi(!h has 
been permitted to ferment, all of which are associated with a poor standard 
of living conacjjnent njxjii poverty or the inadequacy and inferior nutritive 
qualities of the food obtained from the soil, and dietary excesses in other 
directions also produce conditions favourable to its establishnw'nt. An 
instance of the importance of dietetic pro-disposing causes is afforded by the 
Chinese amongst whom it is particularly prevalent and who arc one of the 
most industrious, hardworking and cleanly classes in the community and 
by their rapid improvement in Calcutta when errors of diet arc eon-ected. 
Certain physiological conditions are favourable to the onset of the disease 
such as puberty, pregnancy and lactation. Excessively hot or cold climates 
having a high humidity favour the spread of the disease, and it is of course 
encouraged by insanitary- surroundings, over-crowding, lack of sunlight, 
irregular habits and lack of personarcleanliness, whilst evem psychological 
factors such as the extreme fear in which the disease is held may actually 
pre-dispose to it and lead to its increase. 

242. IncklMCC by socisl class. — Although there are on the pi-csrmt 
occasion no figures for the incidence of the disease by castes it is not by any 
means confine only to the lowest classes or to the aboriginal peoples. The 
aboriginal, in fact, in his own country is generally comparatively free from 
the disease and although it is frequently present in the Santhal Parganos it 
is now generally believed that the disease w'as introduced and spread there 
by .returned immigrants who had come down into the western parts of Bengal 
and took back the disease with them. But although it is not confined to any 
particular class it is clear that the main conditions pre-disposing to the 
disease, particularly those of diet, will mainly be found amongst persons of 
low caste and amongst primitive peoples and aboriginals, particularly when 
economic conditions in their own territories have driven them to migrate 
and seek to better themselves elsewhere. Thus Dr. Muii’ states — 

" Leprosy like yaws and tuberculosis belongs to a cortiun stage in civilisation. In India 
we do not find leprosy amongst the aboriginals or among those who lead a tribal in nomadic 
Ute. Nor is it common primarily among the more higher civilised and educated classes. It 

is commonest among those who are in the intermediate state between 

the aboriginal tribes and the more civilised people Where we get contact 

between the primitive and the more advanced, there at the point of contact wo find leprosy.” 

The comparatively high incidence of the disease in the district of 
Jalpaiguri is undoubtedly accounted for by the large numbers of Munda, 
Oraon and Santhal workers in the tea gardens there ; and it is significant 
that the highest incidence of the disease is revealed in the western portion 
of l^ngal which is generally regarded as the chief locality in which primitive 
immigrants from Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas are found in 
considerable numbers. In industrial concerns where the staff is largely 
recruited from primitive peoples of the lower classes recent surveys amongst 
labourers have shown an incidence rising to 6 or even 12 per cent, of those 
examined with a common average figure round about 1 per cent. 

243. IncMbnet of ItMOqf 1^ NXM.— As between the sexes the incidence 
of the disease is returned as being more than twice as high amongst males 
<■.hii.fl among| 9 t females, the figures being respectively 69 and 23 per 100,000 ; 

84 
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and these proportions are much the same in every natural division except 
Eastern Bengal where they are respectively 33 for males and 9 fur females. 
Tlie incidence amongst males reaches as much as 427 per 100,000 in Bankura 
and 271 per 100, OM in Birbhum. It is highest amongst females in 
Midnapore (236) and Bankura (201). In no district since 1881 has the inci- 
dence of leprosy returned been greater for females than males, and in the 
absence of any reason to believe that females are less liable to the disease — 
they are in fact equally liable to most of the pre-disposing conditions and 
exclusively liable to such as pregnancy and lactation— it may not unreason- 
ablj' be assumed that there is a greater reluctance to return this affliction for 
women than for men. 

244. Age distribution by sexes at sueeessive years.— The distribution 
of 1,000 lepers of each sex plotted for the last three census years from subsi- 
diary table III by age-groups together with the sex ratio of lepers at age- 
groups also plotted from the same table are shown in diagrams Nos. VII-13 

and VII-14. The greatest 
DIAGRAM N*. VII-13. incidence of leprosy 

DMrifeHiion ky H«-frauy* •! Mck nx, amongst the total popu- 

(V.rti«i tntcrlr.1. r,p««.nt hu„d'«<to.) J^tion is found in the age- 

group 60 to 55. There is 
age-gfoiipa also, howcver, a very 
marked increase in the 
j)roportion in both sexes 

60 and over agO-grOlip 20 tO 

25 and particularly after 
60-60 the age-group 30 to 36. 

At 25 to 30 and 35 to 40 
40 -60 compared with the figures 

for the preceding quin- 
80-40 qwennial period the num- 

ber of male lepers is 
increased by no less than 
20-30 29 and 31, respectively, 

per 100,000 of the popu- 
io_ 2 o lotion of the same age ; 

in other words, the pro- 
portion of lepers to the 
total population increases 
by no less than 63 and 33 
per cent, in each of these 
age-periods, respectively. 
Amongst females excluding the age-group 46 to 50, where the numbers 
afnicted per 100,000 are 11 more than in the previous quinquennium, the 
greatest increases occur also in the age-groups 26 to 30 and 36 to 40 as in 
the case of males. 1 he increase here over the proportion in the j^revious 
qdnquennial period is respectively from 18 to 28 and from 37 to 50 per 
100,000. There are thus 6b and 36 per cent, more lepers returned per 
100,00^1 at 26 to 30 and at 36 to 40 than in the preceding age-groups. The 
marked increase of leprosy at the later ages after the first vigour of youth 
IS passed is perhaps to be expected from the natural causes predisposing 
to it ; indeed it has been found for instance amongst tea garden labourers 
J dise^asc often establishes itself when the patient, after a temperate 
and hardworking youth slackens off and possibly takes to an intemperate use 
of diniik or drugs. More than 60 per cent, of the male lepers are over 35 years 
of age and in the case of females 60 per cent, of the total is reached also 
before the age of 40. Amongst 10,000 lepers of each sex there are as many as 
1,179 aged 30 to 36 amongst the females. These are the highest proportions 
of any age-^oup. Together with the general distribution shown in subsi- 
ma^ table H these figures bear out what has already been said as to the 
msidious nature of the attack of this disease and the fact that it succeeds in 
Mtabhshmg itself most readily when the period of youthful activity is coming 
to an end. The coloured diagram at the beginning of this chapter shows that 
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there has been no significant deviation in the general freqiiejiev by age- 
groups during the last three census enumerariDiis. 


DIAGRAM No. VII-14. 

Ltperi : Numbtr of ftmtlet p«r 1,000 intlot it a|t- 
ptriodt in 1911. 1921 and 1931. 

(Vurtival Intervals rt'proieat hundreds). 
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245. Provision for 

lepers. Le])er .isyluin^ 
exist at (hUira on the 
out-skirts of Taleutta. at 
Itaniganj in the As;insol 
sul)di\i.sion and at Han- 
k'lvii; and dni int; th(‘ last 
decade a lepei- rolony 
established at Kaliinpong 
in the J)arj(‘(‘ling district 
was opened in .lime I02S. 
Ri'ferenee has already 
been maih^ to tlu' ariii- 
leprosy work being done 
in Bengal under the an.s- 
pie(‘s of the Indian 
(\)uncil of tile British 
Kiii])ire LtMuosy Belief 
Association. TIk diffi- 
culties of ladicaily exter- 
minating t he disease are 
many. Medical science 
is not yet in a p(*?Jiion 
to make a, clear and 
(lc(?isive statement as to 
tlu‘ e.vaet. method by 
as man is the only animal 


leprosy infection is conveyed ; and . ... , 

suffering from this complaint it is not jjossible to proc(M‘d along tliosc^ lines of 
resi'arch whicli have in other fields yielded gn*at advance hv tin* study of 
animals. The long period of incubation puts a further obstacle in tlie way 
of obtaining accurate information as to the exact time at which the discsasi' 
was acqiiirecl and the general mode of transmission. But i('pios\' workers 
believe that the disojiso is not incurable’*' and in the report of tin* Indian 
Couma*! of the Empire Leprosy Relief Association for 1925 it is rm)dej’ately 
stated tiiat — 

“Lo£)ros> as it is fourul in Tmlia is capable of (!nsy diagnosis by clinical in its oarly 

stages, and that patients whoso disease is diagnosed oarly, and who undergo caicif'ni tn'fitinrnt 
for a suirifient period under reasonably favourable circinnstanws, have every hop(‘ of (ccovery ; 
and unless at any future time their general hf?alth is lowered they can look forward to continue 
freedom from all signs of the disease.” 


In general the principles now being adopted in treatment aie to create 
and maintain a state of high resistance and so far as is consistent with the 
inaintcnanct^ of this high resistance to use drugs which break down Icproina 
such as hydnocarpus oil and its preparations. Tim inumrtance of the first 
principle is clear from the great part played by dietetic conditions as a pre- 
disposing cause ; and in many instances research workers report an astonishing 
improvement when milk and vegetable food can be given to patients in whoso 
diet those elements are not sufficiently provided. There is no proof that 
immunity can be inherited and it is acquired only to a limited extent after 
the disease has reached a fairly advanced stage. The facility for sprearling the 
disease afforded by improved communications has already been referred to 
and its diffusion is further favoured by the increasing inter-mixture of 
different classes and castes in every-day life. 

♦ Leprosy workers, however, are cautious about speaking of a “cure” for the clisoaso and 
the word is no lunger used. Cases showing “clinical or microscopic evidences of progressive 
or recessive changes in lesions” are described as “ active ” : those where such ^ evidence of 
activity has been absent for a period of at least three months are now known as ” quiescent ”, 
and cases which have r»*mained quiescent for at least two yeam and would have been 
previously known bb cured are described as “ arrested.*’ 
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CHAPTER VII— INFIRMITIES. 


IjO^iKlation under which lepers can be controlled has existed since the 
Lepers Act nil of 1898) was passed. In its original form the Act suffered 
frc»m the defect that its definition of “leper” practically confined its applica- 
tion to just those cHses (mainly A2) which were no longer infectious. This 
defect was removed by an amendment (Act XXII of 1920) and all persons 
siiflering from any variety of lejirosy now fall within the definition. The Act 
has been applied to the whole of Bengal but is enforced by notification only 
in ecTtfiin ])iaceH. These places are the districts of Burdwan, Bankura and 
Birbhum, Fort William and a number of municipalities, namely, Calcutta, 
including ad the areas shown in volume VT of this series of reports, Howrah, 
Cornilla. Brahraanbaria. Chandpur, Noakhali, Chittagong, Cox’s Bazar, 
Dacca, Kampur-Boalia, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Darjeeling and Kurseong. The 
notifications enforcing it in these places, however, were issued before the 
amendment of 1920 and it is doubtful to what extent action has been taken 
und(‘r th(' A(d even in those areas in which it has been enforced. The Act 
provide^ for the a])pointment of Government leper asylums, only one of which 
lias be(»n instituted, namely, the Albert Victor Leper Asylum at Gobra near 
Caleiitta, and amongst oth^T things for prohibiting that lepers within any 
spc'eified area should follow certain trades or do certain acts liable to spread 
the disense. These Iasi, provisions are made under section 9 of the Act which 
has been a])plied to all the municipalities mentioned above with the exception 
of Kursecuig and Darjeeling. For any extended campaign against leprosy, 
tluToforcr, legislative provision already exists and all that is necessary is that 
the provisions already on tln^ statute book should be applied. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Number of insane, deaf-mute, blind and lepers by sexes per 100,000 

persons of the same sex, 1881-1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.~-Di^ibution by age-groups of 10,000 of each sex insane, deaf- 

mute, blind or leper, 1911 to 1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. - Insane, deaf-mute, blind and lepers per 100,000 of the total 
population of the same sex and age-group and females insane, deaf-mute, etc., per 1,000 
males insane, deaf-mute, etc., of the same age-group. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Occupations 
Part I — Introductory 

2lf). Tho SiatistiCS shown. TJic figures fonuing the basis of this (‘liapter 
are those shown in imperial tables X (Oeeupation by sexes) and XI 
(Occupation by selected castes). The necessity for economy lias made* it 
impossible to show iigures corresponding to the three tables (Nos. XVI II 
to XX) prepared in 1921 and showing oeeu})ations subsidiary to agriculture, 
combined occiipatioiis, and oceuj)ations by religion. The same cause has 
prev(?nted any use IxMiig made of particulars obtained ])y an innovation ender 
which a retui*n was made in the solicdules showing the industry as apart 
from tlie occupation of all workers employed in organised industries. 11iis 
column of the schedule was designed to provide information similar to that 
given as a result of a special enquiry in imperial table XXII of 1 92 1. The 
figures for 1921 ineluded only details of industrial establishmi'iits either 
registered under the Factories Act or employing as many as tc'ii i)ersons. 
No such restriction was pro|>oscd on the prescMit occasion and it v\'as therefore 
intended to obtain details of all workers employed in organisc'd industries 
irrespoetive of the size of tlu^ establishment em])loving them. 'V\w ikhts- 
sity for dispensing with tins information is likely to ])rove a fiaiitbd sonrcH' 
of regret in view of th(‘ inqiortanee attaching to the (^xistenee of accurate 
statistics along these lines h r ehudoral [)urj)oses and also for purposes of 
industrial welfare and control. The figures in tlu' tables sn|)pl(‘mentcd 
by a number of subsidiary tables printed after this chapter and showing - 

l~the nurnber of workers and non-wt)rking d(‘[)end('nts in eacdi 
occupational class, sub-class and order in every 10,000 of the total 
I)opulation with percentages cinployc'd in and ontsidi^ cities ; 

11 tin? distribution by dependence of 1,000 of the total ])opulation 
by districts with numbers j)er mille (Mn])lov('d in each 
occupational sub-class ; 

III — tlic distribution of male and female workers with the ratio of 

females to males by occupational groups ; 

IV — the number of workers employed in each occupational group 

in 1931 compared with 1921 ; 

V -a distribution for selected caste or other groups of 1,000 earners 
(principal occupation) by occupational sub-elasscs with the 
ratio of female to male earners in each sub-c^lass ; 

VI — figures compiled from the returns of the llailways, t he Irrigation, 
Telegraphs and Postal Departments in Bengal showing by 
grades the numbers employed on the 21st Kehruary ; and 
VII figures of educated unemployed males by locality, class, age, 
period of unemployment and educational qualification. 

No attempt has been made on the present occasion to ascertain the number 
of dependents supported by those persons following each occupation. On 
the other hand, the figures previously shown for workers have been 
subdivided to show separately earners and working dependents. 

247. Source of the figures. — ^The information for imperial tables X and 
XI was compiled from columns 9, 10 and 11 of the schedule. The 
instructions for filling up these columns were as follows : — 

“ Column 9 {earner or dependent). — Enter aa earners pernona who actually work or carry 
on business, whether personally or by means of servants ; or who live on rents, pension, etc. ; 
or who have a share in a coparcenary property or trade or financial concern and are supported 
or principally supported thereby. Enter all other persons as dependents. Women and 
cbiidren are ordinarily dependents even if they regularly work or assist the members of 
their family at their work ; but if they regularly get money or any kind of direct return for 
their work and thereby augment the family income, they are earners. 
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Column 10 (principal occupation).- Enter the principal means of livelihood of all earners. 
Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as ‘ B(;rv k^ * or * writing * or ‘ labour * 
For example, in the case of labour, say whether in the fields or in a coal mine or jute factory 
or cotton mill or lac factory or on earth -work, etc. Enter as landlords those who have land 
but lease it out and live on the rents in cash or kind and do not actually cultivate either them- 
selves or by servants or hired labourers and distinguish betiveen landlords of agricultural land 
and of houses or town property. Enter as agricultural labourers those who cultivate land for 
hire in cash or kind. Enter all other persons cultivating the land either with their own hands 
or by servants or hired labourers as cultivators and distinguish between those who have either 
a tenure or a permanent lease or occupancy right and those who have no tenure or jK^rmanent 
intenist. If a person makes the articles he sells he should bo entered as maker and seller thereof. 
Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to augment the family 
income and have been shown as earners in column 0 must bo entered in column 10 under that 
occupation. Column 10 will be blank for |)cr8ons entered as dependents in column 9. 

Column 11 (subsidiary occupation). ' Enter hero any occupation which earners pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus, if a person lives 
principally by his earnings as a boatman but partly also by hshing, the word boabnan w'ill bo 
entered in column 10 and fisherman in column 11. If an earner has no additional occupation the 
column will be left blank. If a peiwon shown in column 9 as dependent has an occupation it 
will be shown in column 11. Dependents who help to support the family by subsidiary work, 
o.g., a woman who helps in the fields as well as doing house work, will be shown in column 11.” 

248. Definitions and distinctions: earners and dependents. -It was 

perhaps in entering up these columns and column 12 for “ industries ”, of 
which no use has been made, that the greatest difficulty was encountered. 
The first problem was to distinguish between earners and dependents ; and it 
was made more difficult by the fact that the simple distinction of 1921 into 
workers and dependents had been abandoned. The principal distinction 
was between those who do and those who do not 'work for some regular 
direct return either in money or in kind as a contribution towards the family 
income. This is a clear distinction but the performance of actual hand oi 
brain work was not the only title to be recorded as earner and persons were 
also thus recorded who derive their income from rents or pensions or from 
shares in business concerns which yield them dividends or a share of the 
profits. A general presumption was made that women are dependents ; they 
were treated as working dependents if they merely assisted other members 
of the family at their work, and as earners only if they received money 
or some other direct return for their work. It was felt that that it would be 
at variance with general sentiment and actual fact to return all women as 
earners who had any income whatever from land or investments or shaics 
in property or business in the direction of which they took no active part ; 
and in the case of females insistence was laid upon the provision that such 
income must contribute at least the main part of their support. Students 
and scholars also were presumed to be dependents even if they contributed 
to their school or university fees by private tuition or other work for pay. 
In both these cases as also in the case of dependents who assist the family 
in their work and thus contribute to its support without earning wages in 
cash or kind, the actual work done wfiis entered as a subsidiary occupation 
in column 11, and has consequently been accounted for in the returns except 
in the case of house-keeping. In this case it was considered that a similar 
return might reasonably be made for almost every female dependent in a 
household over a very early age and that the statistics would have been 
vitiated by including so large a number of women as working dependents. 
It was therefore intended to exclude the entry for all except women whose 
principal occupation it is but the return for Burdwan Division show that 
this has not been consistently done. The entry of subsidiary occupations in 
column 11 of the schedule thus included not only earners pursuing occupations 
subsidiary to the main occupation from which they derive the major 
portion of their income (shown in the table separately as earners, subsidiary 
occupation) but also persons (shown as working dependents) ordinarily 
depending upon other members of their family who yet work with their own 
hands though they receive no dii-ect wages in cash or kind, women with an 
independent title to property from which, however, they derive an income 
insufficient to furnish the main or a considerable portion of their support 
and persons not yet adult undergoing courses of training, whose education 
is not yet complete, but who assist in paying their own fees by tutoring or 
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other work. The figures for earners include those who are temporarily out 
of employment, and in their case the occupation shown is that la.st followed 
before they lost their employment. 

249. The “ gharjamai ” .—The gliarjamii caused the enumi?rators 
a certain amount of uncertainty, but liis record as “ earner ” or “ dependent ” 
was determined according as he did or did not aetiially take some part in 
the work by which the family of his wife is supported. Where he actually 
assists in the w'ork of the family it is clear that at least lie is on the same 
footing as one of the family servants and Wiis accordingly returned as ('ai iuu-. 
In parts of Bengal, however, this institution exists not only amongst tlu* 
lower but also amongst the middle classes, and in many cases the gharjamai 
actually does not do a stroke of work and was consequcuitly ji^tiirned as a 
dependent. Such a return is apparently consistent with the tenets of Hindu 
law, since a judicial decision of the Calcutta High Oourt, relying upon a text 
cited in the commentary of Sree Krishna on the Dayabhaga (chapter II, 
section 26), without laying down a rule records at least a that a 

gharjamai may be included in the term “ poor dependent ” declared by Afanu 
to be entitled to maintenance (Govind Bani Dasi versus Uadlia Ballav Das, 
Calcutta Weekly Notes XV — 205). 


STATEMENT No. VIII-1. 

Mitakihara mala aarnari by groupt. 
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250. Hindus of the “ mitakshara ” school. -A furthf r dilliculty arose 
in the case of Hindus of the mitakshara school of law. Under the defini- 
tion adopted for earners all male members of sucdi joint families were 
entitled to be returned as earners, no matter what their age or the extent 

to which they took an 
effective part in the 
conduct of the family 
business or joiiib karbar. 
Two alternatives sug- 
gested themselv(?s for 
avoiding the anomaly 
:: which would bo thus 
10 introduced into the 
^ returns in comparison 
^ with persons of other 
religions or governed by 
other schools of Hindu 
i law. The first would 
.■? have been to modify the 

• • definition of earners in 

• the case of these persons 
and to iiresciibe that 

;; Hindus governed by the 
;; mitakshara school should 
‘ ‘ not be entered as earners, 
:: even when they had a 
: title to be so entered 
under the definition 
43 adopted in as much 
*6 as they were full-blown 
participants in the 
family property or business, unless they actually took some effective 
part in the management of the business or worked with their own hands 
either in the business itself or for wages outside. It was, however, thought 
simpler and likely to cause less confusion to the enumerating agency to 
provide merely for an entry of mitakshara in the case of male earners governed 
by this school and to make an adjustment in the number of earners returned 
in order to remove the anomaly pointed out above. The actual figures 
shown in the tables give the number of earners excluding those governed 
by the mitakshara school who were under the age of 17 years when the census 
was taken. The results of this exclusion cannot be represented as being 
entirely happy. The age 17 was chosen as being that at which members 
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of the communities principally governed by this school would ordinarily 
liegin to take effective part in the management of the joint family business. 
It was the* ag«i adopted in the in<lustrial enquiry, by which to determine 
whetlier workers were adult oi- iinmatuix^. It may pc-rhaps be conceded 
that {HTsons Ik’Iow this age who shouki have l)een retained as earners becau.se 
those membcisj of the family tfirough whom they directly inherit their title 
are all dead, would be balanced by those included in the total and over 17 
years of age who had not yet la^gun to take an effective part in the family 
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business. On the other hand such occupations as those for instance in groups 
1.53 to 175 or 185 and 187 do not seem to lend thoinsclves to joint family 
management and a very large proportion, if not almost the whole of those 
persons even under the age of 17 who were returned as earners in these groups, 
must have ])een effective earners and entitled under any consideration to 
be recorded as sucli. The <‘ffect u]:)on the statistics of this discrepancy is 
not, however, of any considerable extent ; and the figures given in 
statements Nos. VIII-1 and VIlI-2 above show for each occupational group 
concerned the numbers returned as earners but excluded from the 
published figures by virtue of being immature members of mitakshara joint 
families. A reasonably accurate adjustment of the .figures can be made 
by the use of these statements in the groups in which it is felt that the 
omission of these persons is hardly justified by the circumstances. 


251. Principal and subsidiary occupations.— in many cases enumerators 
experienced or professed to find difficulty in deciding, which was the 
the priiKMpal and which was the subsidiary occupation of earners. The 
principle laid down was that, of two or more occupations that should be 
entered as principal from which the largest proportion of the income was 
derived by the individual concerned. Where more than one occupation 
was followed it was laid down that only the more important should be given, 
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except in the case of Tripura State where it was desired by the state 
authorities to have some figures of the relative importance of plough and 
jhum cultivation as principal and subsidiary occupations. 

252. IndeflnitA rtturns* — ^The difficulty of obtaining accurate and 
detailed returns of occupation is very great. The instructions laid down 
that general and indefinite descriptions of occupation should not be given, 
but common usage in Bengal, perhaps in consonance with some innate 
preference for the most comprehensive and least definite term possible, 
sanctions the use of the most general terms in describing occupation. It was 
impossible to exclude letums such as service ” (cAaiuri), meaning any 
clerical occupation whatever and “ labour ” (majuri) without specification 
of the employment. The classification scheme adopted provided for 
insufficiently described occupations a special sub-class (No. XI) divided into 
four groups. Actually the total number of persons under this indefinite 
or residuary sub-class amounted in British Territory to 622,638 or 4 -3 
per cent, of the total workers in Bengal compared with 459,623 or 2 *8 per 
cent, in 1921. The increase in the figures under this sub-class is mainly 
due to labourers and workmen who numbered 402,818 compared with 
276,849 in 1921. It is not at all unlikely that a very large proportion 
of these could not be more specifically described ; but under tlie instructions 
issued they should have been returned in accordance with the labour they 
were performing on the day on wliich the census was taken. The 
insufficiently precise returns obtained from manufacturers, businessmen and 
contractors and from mechanics, otherwise unspecified, were actually 
less on the present occasion than in 1921. Insufficiently described clerical 
occupations were returned by 203,993 persons, against 163,415 in 1921, 
and it is interesting that 8,134 of these were females compared with 3,455 
at the last census. 

253. Scheme ef classiflcation.— The scheme of classification adopted 
is briefly de.scribed in the title page to imperial table X and differs in minor 
respects only from that of 1921. The principal changes from the scheme 
of 1921 were thus summarised by the Census Commissioner: 

** A certain number of changes should be noted from the classification laid down at last 
census. Thus persons employed in public entertainment appeared in order 18, group 101, at 
last census but are classified now in order 49, group 183 ; saddle-cloth makers have been 
transferred from leather work to embroidery and saddle-cloth sellers in means of transport 
(1) to trade in textiles ; witches and wizards have been moved up from sub-class All. Un- 
pi^uctivo to sub-class VI IT, professions and liberal arts (group 181) where they are at least 
aa suitably kennelled as astrologers and mediums ; " grasshopper seilers”, classified last time 
under trade of other sorts”, will now appear under ” trade in food-stuffs Some groups 
have been amalgamated, as in the case of building trades, while others have been split up, e.g., 
production and trade in tobacco, opium and hemp [as well as groups under ordinary cultiva- 
tion]. Indeed, owing to the re-arrangement of sub-class 11 one order has disappeared so that 
there are now only 65 instead of 56 and from order 3 onwards the numbering does not tally 
with that of 1921.” 

The actual groups are not here reproduced but are conveniently given in 
full in imperial table X. The more important principles upon which the 
classification of occupational returns has been made under the various groups 
were prescribed by the Census Commissioner and are briefly as follows : — 

(1) Where a person both makes and sells ho is classed as a * maker ’. On the same 
principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of 
soda, etc., from the ground and also refines it, he is shown in sub-class II — Exploitation of 
minerals, and not in sub-class III — Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main categories — 

(а) those where the occupation is classified according to the material worked in, and 

(б) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale of articles the use 
of which is not finally determined, but it also includes specified articles for which there is no 
appropriate head in .the second category. For example, while shoemakers are included in the 
second category (order 12, group 82), the makers of waterbags, saddlery, leather portmanteaux 
fljid the like are included in the first category (order 6, group 51). 
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In a few coats occupations have been classed according to the material worked in, even 
though certain' art teles made of it are speeitied. because the material used is more character- 
istir* of tho occupation than the article made. Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have been shown 
in group .")(> rather than group 09. Makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates, etc., have also been 
sbown iti group .*50. 

(:i) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown in group 112 instead 
(»f uiuier order 15, Itecause the.«5o factories in India are always worked direct by the railways. 
The iiiafUifac;1uro and repair of railway trucks and carriages is an integral part of the opera- 
tions nf tho railway authoritios. Tho principle on which the clossilicalion is made is analogous 
to that foJIowoil in the case of makers and sidlers or diggers and rellners. 

(t) f)n Iht^ otlier hand, railway police and railway doctors are classified in groups 157 
and 1(>9, ies£K*ctively, because the* primary duty of i^ersons thus employed is, in the one cose 
th(‘ jirevoiition and detection of crime, and in the other the healing of disease. The fact that 
their pay is derived from the re.ilway is incicly an incident, and does not affect tho character 
of the occupation. 

As a gcnc-ral rule it may be said that w'herever a man’s persona) occupation is one which 
iuNolves spceiul training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he is classed under 
the head reserved for that occupation. Kxceptions have been made, however, in cases where 
the work in w'hich he is employed involves further specialization. For this reason a marine 
engiiuer is classixl in group 102 and a river .surveyor in group 103. Officers of Government 
whose occupation is eovered by some other group (o.g., doctors, clergymen, professors, postal, 
forest, settlemtuit and railwjiy oOicers arul other establishments, etc.) will be included in that 
group and not under grf)up lot). Government peons and chaprasis other than those in the 
almvemcntioned establishments will Ijc included under this group and not in group 111.” 

254. Measures to adopt uniformity of ciassification.— The particular 
difficulties encountered in making the returns of agricultural occupatioas in 
Bengal fit into a scheme of classification devised to be analogous with tliat 
adopted in Kiiropoan and other countries are noted briefly in a later para- 
graph. Uniformity of classilication throughout tho whole of India was 
secured by the issue of a detailed classification list by tho Census Commissioner. 
This was compared with lists maintained in Bengal from census to census 
giving the a(dnal vernacular retunis in tho schedules on various occasions. 
To these returns the correct group number was allocated before the lists 
wore circulatcci for use in sorting offices. During slip-copying and sorting 
any attempt at classification on the part of the sdip-copyists or sorters was 
forbidden, and wlien tJie sorters had copied out the returns found exactly 
as given in the vernacular and had entered them upon the sorters’ tickets, 
the tickets were scinitinisod by squads specially trained in the classification 
scheme and the correct classification was entered by them in red on the 
tickets. The returns were then combined under the correct occupational 
groups, the tickets were re-written and compilation was made from these 
re-written tickets. 

Part II— <jeneral figures of dependence and occupation 

255. Dependence by districts. — In the province of Bengal out of a total 
population, of 50,114,002 only 14,414,422 are workers and the remainder 
amounting to 35,699,580 are non-working dependents. In the Bengal states, 
similarly, out of 973,336 persons as many as 689,850 are non-working 
dependents and only 283,486 are workers. Of the workers 663,837 in 
British Territory and 22,465 in Bengal states are working dependents. The 
proportions for the whole of Bengal are in every 1,000 of the population 288 
workers (of whom 13 are working dependents) and the remainder dependents. 
In iSikkim the proportions are very much higher and there are 667 workers 
in every 1,000 of tho total population of whom only 17 were returned as 
working dependents. Tho distribution by dependence is given in subsiduitry 
table II in which, however, there is no distribution by sexes. Diagram 
No. VIII- 1 contains and illustrates a statement showing the distribution by 
sexes of 1,000 of tho total populat4)n of each district and state according to 
dependence. The districts and states are arranged approximately according 
to tho proportion of earners in the total popuktion, but Darjeeling and 
Murshidabad appear out of place. Sikkim has a larger number of earners 
and working dependents than any area in Bengal and the sex distribution 
amon^t the earners is very much nearer parity than is found elsewhere, 
since in every 1,000 of the population there f^re in Sikkim 343 males and 
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307 females returned as earners. In Calcutta the number of males returned 
as earners in each 1,000 is higher still and amounts to 409 but the number 
of females is scarcely one-twelfth the number of males and Calcutta supports 
a very much larger number of non-working dependents. The proportion 

DIAGRAM No. VIII-1. 
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returned as earners is smallest in Eastern Bengal and in the Tripura State. 

It is as low as 173 males and 11 females in every 1,()()0 in Noakhali where 
no more than two persons in every 1,00() were returned as working dependents 
and where every worker of whatever sex maintains on an avtM'age more than 
four dependents who are not returned as contributing th(*ir work in his 
assistance. Murshidabad is the median of all tho areas shown with 291 
w'orkers of both sexes compared with the average for tlie whole of Bengal 
of 288. Two other features of this statement arc of int(*rest. One is tho 
comparatively large number of female working depmdents in l^ankura, 

Hooghly, Birbhum, Burdwan, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State 
and Midnapore, tho only districts in which the proportions run into two figures. 

The other is the relatively large number of non- working male dependents 
in Chittagong, Tripura State, Chittagong Hill Tracts, TippiJra, Mymensingh 
and NoaUiali, in all of which more than 30 per cent, of the population consists 
of males not returned as working. There arc nearly three times as many 
female earners in every 1,000 of the jiopulation in Sikkim as in Birbhum, 
Darjeeling or Jalpaiguri, tho throe districts with the highest proportion in 
Bengal and well over 30 times as many as in Khulna, where there are only 
10 females in every 1,000 of the population who are earners and where there 
are no more than 1 of both sexes returned as working dependents. 
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266. Qensral dbtributlon of occupations. — Diagram No. VIII-2 includes 
and illustrates a statement showing the numbers returned as being occupied 
in each sub-class compared with numbers occupied in a number of principM 
occupational groups. These figures include as workers the numbers of 
convicted prisoners in 'jail undergoing rigorous imprisonment who are shown 
as working dependents in the body of table X, both parts, but excluded in 
other estimates of the total number of workers. Pasture and agriculture 
with fishing and hunting arc the occupations of more than two-thirds of the 
workers of the provin(!e and 99 in every 147 of the workers are actually 
engaged in cultivation of some kind. Industries, trade and domestic service 
are the most popular employments after agriculture. Almost five in every 
100 workers arc employed in domestic service and out of 941,000 engaged 
in trade 509,000 are occupied in trade in food-stuflfs. 
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tion in the nuinlxir of workers employed. The explanation almost certainly 
is to be sought partly in the change in the particulars recorded on 
the present occasion when the figures for workers were distributed 
amongst earners and working dependents. A full account has already been 
given of the distinction drawn, but it was reported in more than one district 
that very great difficulty was experienceii in making the enumerators 
understand the circumstances in which a person recorded as a dependent in 
one column of the schedule might be entered in any column at all as having 
an occupation. This was a departure from the procedure on previous 
occasions and evidently left the enumerators in some cases bewildered. This 
explanation of the decrease in the total number of earners is entirely consistent 
with the fact that it is just in those occupational categories in which working 
dependents are expected to exist either not at all or in the smallest proportion, 
that an increase has been recorded. By far the greater part of the decrease 
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occurs in sub-class I including the occupations of pasture and agriculture, 
fishing and hunting, and amongst these particularly in pasture and 
agriculture ; it is here pre-eminently that a worker relies upon the assistance 
01 his family, and it is very probable that here the numbers show a decrease 
because persons who have previously been recorded as “ workers ” in virtue 
of the help they give in the family cultivation, etc., have in many instances 
on the present occasion been rightly returned as “ dependents but have 
escaped return as following a subsidiary occupation, the method adopted 
to secure their inclusion as workers whilst differentiating them from those 
who work for some specific return in cash or kind. The figures for earners 
may be taken in general as being reasonably accurate, but it is probably 
correct to say that those for working dependents err very considerably on the 
side of a deficit. On the other hand there has been some omission for which 
this explanation does not account. A comparison between subsidiary table 
VI and imperial table X shows that a number of workers included in 
subsidiary table VI cannot be accounted for in the table of occupations. 
This discrepancy, however, is less than might appear at first sight, because 
subsidiary table VI includes under the same category persons shown under 
the scheme of classification explained at the end of part I of this chapter in 
more than one group or order in the table. The returns in imperial table 
XT however also display certain inconsistencies. There are for instance 
more Barui females engaged in their traditional occupation as earners, 
principal occupation, and more of both sexes who follow it as a subsidiary 
occupation than the total of those shown under group 13, 7 i«?i-vine cultivators, 
in table X. Similarly there arc more Napit female earneis following their 
traditional trade as principal occupation and more males following it 
as subsidiary than the total numbers under these heads in group 186, barbers, 
hairdressers and wig-makers. 

258. General variation in occupational sub-classesi 1921-1931. - For 

the occupational sub-classes a comparison with 1921 is afforded in statement 
No. VIII-3 illustrated in diagram No. VlII-3 overleaf. This statement and 
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the diagram iUustrating it refer to British districts in Bengal only and include 
amongst workers those persons undergoing hard labour in jails. The figures 
are given by sexes and two proportionate distributions are eiven ; one 
showing the percentage of all persons occupied who are engaged in each of 
the twmve occupational sub-clai^s ; and another showing in each occupational 
sub-class the proportion employed who are respectively males and females. 
The relative order of the occupational sub-classes in each year is less 
disturbed than might have been expected from the inconsistencies introduced 
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into the rethms owing to the circumstanceB mentioned in the last paragraph. 
As was to be expected sub-classes VII, VIII, IX, X and XI are now shown 
to enmloy each a larger percentage of the total workers in the province than 
in 1921, whilst the proportions are smaller in every other sub-class with the 
exception of public force (VI) which is tlie same and trade (V) which shows 
an increase. In the order of numbers employed however the occupational 

DIAQRAM Ns. VIII-3. 
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sub-classos still snow generally the same disposition. More, however, are now 
employed as domestic servants than those returned under insuflficiently 
described occupations ; the professions and liberal arts employ more persons 
now than transport or unproductive occupations ; and the exploitation of 
minerals now finds employment for more people than only private means 
though it was a larger employer than either public force or public 
administration in 1921. Otherwise the general order according to the 
number of persons employed is the same as it was a decade ago. 

269. General proportions of femalo workers in occupational sub-classes.- 

A large proportion of domestic servants is naturally women but in 1921 there 
were almost throe males returned in this sub-class to every female, whereas 
on tlie present occasion the females outnumber the males. Amongst the 
unproductive workers, mainly beggars, vagrants and prostitutes, the 
proportion of females in 1921 was 55 per cent, but has been reduced to 50 
per cent, on the present occasion. This decrease has been brought about 
partly by an increase in the male mpulation in jails and partly by a very 
much larger decrease amonrat females in the' numbers returned as vagrants, 
beggars and prostitutes. Women, both in 1921 and 1931, contribute over 
40 per cent, of the total number employed in the extraction of minerals. 
In other sub-classes women contribute' a considerable proportion of those 
returned as workers only amongst persons living on their income (where 
the proportion is now 18 per cent, compared with 25 per cent, in 1921) and 
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in trade (where their proportion is now 16 per cent, compared with 18 
returned as workers in 1921). In addition a comparatively large number 
(12 per cent, in 1921 and 10 per cent, on the present occasion) were females 
amongst those who returned themselves under insufficienth'^ described 
occupations. 


260. Proportion of workors in Citios. — The percentage of workers 
recorded in cities and outside cities is indicated in subsidiary table I. 
Only in the case of persons living on their income do more than half of those 
returned in any occupational sub-class live in cities. Very nearly half of 
those engaged in public administration however arc also to be found in 
cities ; and it is in cities that 29 per cent, of those persons also reside who 
returned themselves under insufficiently described occupations. All these 
categories, however, in the aggregate employ a eornpara Lively small 
proportion of the total w^orkers in Bengal and of the wliolc only 5 per cent, 
are found in cities. It is natural that a larger proportion of the population 
of cities are workers than of those residing elsewhen^ and the cities in 
Bengal, in which are concentrated 6 per cent, of the workers, ji^Toimt for 
only 3 per cent, of the total population. In Calcutta, for insiuiiee, the 
number of non-working dependents in every thousand of tin* population is 
less than in any other part of Bengal. The same conditions, howi*ver, do 
not apply in the cities of Howrah and Dacca, where 64 and 73 per ctmt. of 
the population resjiectively are non-working dependents. liven so, 
however, in Howrah the proportion of workers is well above the average 
for Bengal (288), 
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261. gsneril occupational distribution by divisions.— The general 
occupational distribution of the population by divisions is illustrated in 
diagram No. VlII-4 overleaf. Occupational groups for this diagram have 
been combined rather differently than in the tables and they agree in general 
with the grouping adopted for a similar comparison in paragraph 223 of 
the report of 1921. Diagram No. VlII-4 can thus be compared with diagram 
No. 101 in that paragraph. In diagram No. VIII-4, however, the 

a iortions engaged in pasture and agnculture are indicated without the 
tion of those engagra in fishing and hunting but transport as well as 
mines has been combined with industry. Thediajpim illustrates subsidiary 
table H and also statement No. yilI-4 above. Bajshahi and Dacca Divisions 
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contribute the largest number of persons engaged in pasture and agriculture. 
But in the Chittagong Division as well as in these two the proportion engaged 
is more than three'fourths of the total number of workers in all occupations. 
Even in the Presidency Division, however, where industries including mines 

DIAttllAM M. VIII-4. 



and transport occupy a greater number per cent, of the worki^ poj^ulation 
than in any other mvision, the proportion of workers engaged in agriculture 
is '66. In Burdwan also although industries including mines and transport 
and other occupations, principally domestic service employing a very large 
number of females,- account for a considerable percentage of 'the workers, 
there are 60 per cent, of the workers employed in pasture and agriculture. 
Of the total population a greater percentage are workers in Burdwan than 
any other division and the percentage regularly decreases in the ordw in 
wluch the divisions are shown, being successively less in Presidency, Bajshahi 
and Dacca Divisions, and least in the Chittagong Division with IMpnira 
State where the proportion is 21 per cent. only. In the Presidency 
Division also a considerable proportion of - the workers were returned under 
“other occupations'’, principally those insufficiently described and also 
domestic service, but with the exception of industries including minra and 
transport and other occupations in these two divisions in no other division 
is as laige a proportion as 10 per cent, of the total workers engptged in any 
other occupation except pasture and agricultuie. The diagram as well as 
the statements which it illustrates inodes partioulara of those workers 
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who also have some subsidiary form of occupation. These are shown by 
reversed hatchiiigs on the left of the columns showing the prin<^ipal 
occupation. In the whole of Bengal only 2 r4 per ucntr of the {K^pulation 
has any subsidiary occupation. The proportion is highest (3 0 per cent.) 
in the Burdwan IMvision where there are also the largest pro[)ortion of 
workers and it decreases roughly in the same manner as thf‘ pr( 4 )ortion of 
total workers with the exception that a larger proportion in Kajshalii and 
Chittagong have subsidiary occupations than in the Preside ney and Dacjca 
Divisions, respectively. Pasture and agriculture are iiere again "the principal 
subsidiary oceuxiations. The average number of workei-s who have some 
form of agriculture as a subsidiary occupation is nt^arly 5 per cent, throngl^out 
the whole province. It is higher in the Chittagong Division but tlu^ variation 
between the divisions is no greater than 1 *8 per cent. In the Kajshahi «ind 
Chittagong Divisions less and in the Dacca Division scarcely more than 20 
per cent, of the total workers have no concern with agriculture either a 
principal or as a subsidiary means of livelihood ; and even in the Ihesidency 
Division as many as 60 per cent, of the total number of workers n lv |>rinci|>ally 
or in part upon pasture and agriculture. As many as I per ecni. t»f the 
total number of workers look as a subsidiary means of livelihood tn indua tries 
including mines and transport in the Burdwan, Presidency and Oliittagong 
Divisions and to trade and commerce in the Burdwan, IVeaideiicy, Bajshahi 
and Chittagong Divisions : but except in Burdwan, where jthcr occupations, 
principally domestic service and occupations insufficiently desfTibed, form 
a subsidiary means of livelihood for as many as 2 per cent, of i\m workers, 
no other occupation of those illustrated attracts as many as 1 per coni, of 
the workers as a subsidiary occupation. 

262. Oeneral occupational distribution by districts. Figures somewhat 
similar to those above discussed are shown for districts in statermuit 
No. VIII-6 illustrated by diagram No. VIII-5. Here the grouping of occupations 
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is explained in the bladings to both the statement and the diagram. Hunters 
and fishers are includea with agriculturists and herdsmen ; industries 
iimlndiTig ]iuiief> Aod tiaosport are again grouped together; trade and 
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ooiiimerce and the professions and public seiTice are again shown in two 
combinations. The only difference, therefore, between the grouping adopted 
for this and for the previous statement is the inclusion amongst agriculturists 
of fishers and huntsmen shown amon^t other occupations in diagram 
No. VlII-4 and the statement on which it is based. In diagram No. VIII-6 
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the districts are arranged in the order of their total workers, on the one hand, 
and in the order of their earners having a subsidiary occupation, on the other. 
Mymensingh, the largest district, supplies also the largest number of 
workers, but the different pronortion of workers in each cSstrict, to which 
reference has already been maae, results in the remaining districts appearing 
in a very different ord^r from the order of their total population. The actual 
figures given in the statement can ^ conveniently read with and interpreted 
by the percentage figures given in subsidiary table II. With the exception 
of Calcutta and Howrah in every district, oven where as in the 24-PaTgana8, 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah, industries including mines and transj)ort 
occupy a large number of workers, pasture and agriculture with, fishing and 
hunting are the occupations of the majority of the population. I'rade and 
commerce employ considerable numbers only in Calcutta, 24-Parganas, 
Dacca and Mymensingh. In no other district except Calcutta, where 48 
per mille of the population are employed in public service or in the professions 
and liberal arts, does the number thus employed reach 1 per cent, of the 
population except in Hooghly and on the average in the whole of the 
province only 9 persons in every 1,000 of the population are engaged in 
these occupations. 
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263* OMml dblrikiitioii M luMdiary oeeuiiations.— In every district 
except Calcutta agriculture supplies a greater proportion of the population with 
a subsidiary means of livelihood than any other category of occupations; 
and except in the districts of Burdwan and Rajshahi Divisions, where a 
certain proportion of the population turn to industry and transport and to 
domestic service as a subsidiary means of livelihood, trade is the only 
occupation attracting any considerable proportion of the population as an 
auxiliary source of income. A greater proportion of the population follows 
this occupation in addition to their principal employment in f^hittagong Hill 
^acts, but the actual numbers are so small that they cannot bo represented 
in the graph included in diagram No. VIII-5. Elsewhere between 4 and 5 
persons in every 1,0M adopt some form or other of trade as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood in Birbhum, Bankura, Hooghly, Murshidabad, Jessore and 
Bogra districts. The numbers of workers with a subsidiary occupation are 
naturally to some extent controlled by the total number of workers : but the 
proportions of workers adopting some subsidiary occupation varies 
considerably. Scarcely 1 in 90 workers in Calcutta has any subsidiary means 
of livelihood but on the other hand in Rajshahi very little less than 1 in every 
8 has some form of subsidiary occupation and similar pro])ortions are, in Bogra 
1 in 7, in Noakhali 1 in 8, in Tippera I in 15 and in Bakarganj I in 17. In 
the whole of Bengal there are more than 18 earners without any subsidiary 
occupation for every 1 with. On the average in Western Bengal the propor- 
tion of workers with a subsidiary occupation is highest, being about 1 in 
every 16, but in the Presidency Division it is as low as 1 in about every 26. 


Part III.— Detailed figures of occupations 

264. Class A : PradUCthMI of raw maforials.— The production of raw 
materials is the first class in the occupational classification. It provides 
occupation for 10,131,227 persons compared with 12,156,549 in 1921. It 
comprises^sub-claases 1 — Exploitation of animals and vegetation and II~ 
Exploitation of minerals. Sub-class I employs 10,088, 15«3 persons as well as 
providing subsidiary means of livelihood for 724,262 more. It provided 
employment for 12,089,218 in 1921. 

266. Onlar 1 : Pasture and ^riculture.— Pasture and agriculture give 
employment to 9,896,728 persons in Bengal, a number representing 1,937 in 
every 10,000 of the total population amongst whom 1,855 per lO/XK) or a 
total of 9,477,076 are employ^ in ordinary cultivation. In addition to those 
persons who pursue pasture and agriculture as their principal occupation there 
are 697,666 who turn to it as a subsidiary means of livelihood and of these 
ordinary cultivation is followed bv 674,718. In the total population there 
are 2,878 persons in every 10,000 who are workers, and pasture and agriculture 
• consequently forms either the^principal or subsidiary means of livelihood for 
2,074 or nearly three-quarters of them. There were 11,907,784 persons 
employed under this order in 1921. 

266. DillicultiM in the classification of agricultural occupations: land- 
lords, OWhOrs and tenants. — Attention has been drawn in previous reports to the 
difficulty of fitting conditions in Bengal readily into the scheme of classification 
adopted for agricultural occupations and this has been accentuated by the 
modifications within this sub-class introduced at the present census. In 
Bengal the agricultiuist of any class, if asked what is his occupation, will 
immediately reply by stating his status in the system of land tenure current 
in the province and will describe himself as a rayat^ patnidar^ talukdar^ etc. 
It has never been possible to use those returns in the census schedules for two 
reasons, first because the actual terms used connote a different status in 
different parts of the province, and secondly because they convey no definite 
indication of the actual work or occupation followed by the individual 
concerned. On previous occasions and particularly in 1921 attention was 
oonoehtrated upon the distinction betwAi^n those who live on the rent of land 
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and those who live by cultivating land lor which they pay rent. It was 
possible by .the use of comparatively simple conventional terms to preserve 
the distinction I'cquired. The enumerators were instructed to return as a 
rent-iaker persons who let out their land, and as a tenant or rent-payer persons 
who paid rent for land which they cultivated ; but on the present occasion 
the introduction of a distinction between cultivating owners and cultivating 
tenants has adde<l a further difficulty. The primary distinction in the 
classification is between hon-cultivators deriving income from agricultural 
land, cultivators of land permanently under cultivation and cultivators of 
jhunif taungya and other shifting areas. The last division is new but presents 
no difficulties in Bengal and such cultivation is restricted to areas like the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Darjeeling and the Tripura State. The distinction 
betwe^m rent-receivers and cultivating rent-payers is not indeed readily 
apparent from the terms ordinarily in common use but can be secured by the 
use of fairly simple conventional terms. Those used in 1921 were btahay 
bhogi and praja and although the word j^aja is liable to the criticism that in 
many parts of Bengal it is used in a distinctively technical sense in connection 
wit h the Bengal Tenancy Act, probably no better terms can be devised if this 
is the only distinction required. On the present occasion also the word bishay 
bhogi was retained to indicate persona living on the rent of land and shown 
in group 1 as non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind. 
Similarly, agricultural labourers shown in group 7 presented no difficulty. 
Under the Bengal Tenancy Act, indeed, cei^in persons who cultivate land 
on condition of giving a share of the actual produce of the year to the person 
from whom they hold possession of the land ai^e at law agricultural labourers, 
although for census purposes they are tenant cultivators. But in this case 
also the distinction between agricultural labourers and persons recorded in 
group 6 as tenant cultivators was not difficult to enforce. The instruction 
already quoted was supplemented by instructions given below in detail to the 
effect tha t those persons were to be returned as agricultural labourers who had 
no kind of right, title or interest even to the possession of their land, and 
cultivated merely for wages in cash or kind. The difficulty comes with the 
introduction of a distinction betv/een owners and tenants. So long as it was 
a case of distinction between landlord and tenant it was comparatively simple 
to lay down that both these classes fall within the body of those who hold a 
right, title or interest in their land and that the distinction between them was 
whether they got their livelihood or the greater part of it from rent or the 
actual cultivation of land either by themselves or by servants and labourers. 
Into this distiruition the (question of proprietory right does not enter at all and 
this is a very great advantage in Bengal where a feature of the land tenure 
system is the great number of intermediate tenures existing in regular 
dependeiKJe, one oji another, from the person paying revenue for the estate 
direct to the crown to the actual cultivating rayat and where even the terms 
used for these intt^nnediatt^ tenures differ from district to district and may be 
idcnticral in form but different in connotation from one district to another. 
The difficulty is created by the need for a definition of “ owner ’* which is 
required if a distinction is to be made between cultivating owners and 
cultivating tenants. 

267. Ownership of land in Bmga!.— The actual term land-owner is not 
a term bearing any definite meaning in the land law of Bengal. The accepted 
law appears to be that interests which would be combined if there were an 
absolute esbite in the land are divided between the paramount title of the 
crown to receive revenue, the proprietory right of the zemindar to receive 
rent and the right of the rayat to be left in beneficial possession of the land he 
holds subject to the payment of rent. The composite nature of any estate in 
land is considered to have survived through the period of Muslim rule actually 
from Shastric times. In the earliest times the orthodox opinion is that the 
right of the land was divided between the king and the actual cultivator. Tn 
Mogal times the only claim to the land made by the ruler -was to a4ax or a 
sum payable on jvhat had been originally a proportionate share of the produce, 
whilst the tax collectom (often conquered rafas) were looked upon as being 
merely officials of the revenue administration without rights in the land unless 
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they had reoeiv^ grants as payment for their services. The Permanent 
Settlement did indeed set up in Bengal a class of landed proprietors 
who were owners of their estates but they were not recognised as being 
possessed of an absolute estate in their zemindary and as a judicial decision 
expresses it 

the notion of an absolute estate in land is as alien from the Regulation I-aw as it is from the 
old Hindu and Muhammadan law of the country ** (Thakurani Dasi Bhisweswar 

Mukheijee). 

A proprietor under the Bengal Tenancy Act is indeed defined as “ a person 
owning (sic) an estate or part of an estate,” i.e., (a) included under one entry 
in any of the registers of revenue-paying or revenue-free lands ; or (6) forming 
a government tAew mahal ; or (c) which is revenue free and not entered in any 
register [Bengal Tenancy Act, section 3(ti) and 4]. But nothing gives him 
an absolute estate in his land. There are even “ landholders* constituencies ’* 
(not landowners* constituencies) in the legislative Assembly and Bengal 
Legislative Council where the qualification is either to have a proprietory right 
in an estate or share of an estate or to hold a permanent tenancy from such 
proprietor and to pay a minimum amount of revenue towards roads and 
public work cess. In the case of (has makals directly administered by 
government the legal position is that government holds an estate under itself 
so that the proprietory right merges with the paramount title : in this case 
the rent of the* tenants becomes revenue but the tenants do not necessarily 
become proprietors or permanent tenancy holders. 


268. Difficulty of defining CuMviting 0Wnm.-~In Bengal it consequently 
appeared at first that the most satisfactory meaning to give to cultivating 
owners would be the sense borne by the word proprietor in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act ; and it is clear that any other criterion inevitably results in figures entirely 
out of relation to the land tenure svstem. On the other hand the difficulties 
of such a definition are considerable. The number of cultivating proprietors 
thus defined is negligible in Bengal and the figures which would have been 
yielded in group 5 by such a definition would probably have been entirely out 
of comparison with those in such other parts of India as have no proprietors 
in the sense defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act and where interm^iaries for 
the collection of government dues have the status only of tax farmers. It 
would include only a class probably not existing anywhere outside the 
operations of the rermanent Settlement Regulation (Regulation I of 1793)'. 
The figures would be equally misleading in comparison with those in European 
countries where cultivating owners would presumably be peasant proprietors 
whose status more nearly resembles the permanent rayat in Bengal than any 
other class in the land-tenure system. 

269. ThcdMIncHonadoirtid.— On these considerations .it was decided 
that a clean sweep would have to be made of the existing terms and notions 
current in Bengal and that attention would have to be concentrated principally 
upon the actual work or occupation followed by the agriculturist concerned, 
n he cultivated his land either personallv or by means of hired servants he was 
to fall in either class 6 or 6 irrespective ox his status in the land-tenure system. 
Equally irrespective of his status in the land-teniire system if he derived 
returns from his land not by actual labour put into them by himself or by his 
own hired labourers but from rent he was to go into class 1 as a non-cultivat- 
ing proprietor. Excluding the agricultural labourers who are shown in group 
7, between actual cultivators, i.e., nersons who themselves cultivate their 
lands either with their own hands or oy hired labourers and servants, the only 
distinction possible was according to permanance of tenancy. It has already 
been said that the nearest analogy to the peasant proprietor elsewhere is in 
Bengal a tenant with a permanent or semi-permanent right, and it was this 
distinction which was used to differentiate between g^ups 6 and 6. If the 
cultivator had a permanent title to the possession of his land he was regarded 
as a cultivating owner and returned as cuUivator wUh permanent right^t even 
if at law he was not entitled to the privileges of a permanent or settled rayat 
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under the Bengal Tenancy Act. Similarly, even if the cultivator was not a 
tenant under the definition in that Act, he was still to he regarded as a 
cultivating tenant and returned as a cultivator but mtkout permanent rights 
if he was entitled to remain in possession of his land during the season in 
which crops sown and tended by him were in the ground although he might 
be liable at the end of the season to make over a proportion of the crops to 
the person with a title in the land. It was considered immaterial whether 
the amount made over should be at law considered rent for occupation of the 
land or the amount retained should bo considered wages for cultivating the 
land. The criterion was whether during the season of cultivating the land 
he was entitled to remain in possession of it. Tn cases in which the person 
with the title to the land supplied plough and bullocks and seed such a 
cultivator was clearly an agricultural labourer only. But where he entered 
into possession of the land with an oral or other agreement from the person 
entitled to cultivate it to the effect that he should cultivate for a period and 
at stated times render a share of the produce, he was recorded as an 
a^icuUurist without permanent tide. The application of this distinction 
therefore secures the principal distinction between agriculturists, namely, 
that arising from the work actually done by them, and in addition provides 
for groups 6 and 6 the best distinction possible which corresponds with actual 
conditions in the province. The detailed instructions issued in elaboration 
of those given to the enumerators and conveyed to them by the superior 
census agency are reproduced below : — 

** The tables of occupation to be compiled from the ceneua retuma have been brought into 
line with the classification adopted in European and other countries and for this purpose it is 
neoessary to make some distinctions in the return of occupations which are not familiar in 
Bengal. Thus in order to make possible a distinction amongst those who live from agricultural 
land between actual cultivators and those who live on income derived from their land it is 
necessary to enter in the schedules some terms not ordinarily used in Bengal and to avoid the 
use of expressions commonly eraplo^'od to describe the status of tenure or tenancy-holders by 
reference to the nature of their title to the land, such as, zemindar ^ talukdar^ paUanidaty haoladar, 
ehikmidar, etnamdar, chukanidart joidar^ rayat, dar-raytUf kerfa-adhiar^ bargadar, bhagdar, 
etc. Great care should be taken not to confuse the meaning of terms as us^ for census purposes 
with the same terms if they occur in the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The primary test is whether the person to be enumerated actually cultivates his land or 

not. 


Those who have any kind of right, title or interest in agricultural land but who derive the 
greater part of their livelihood not from actually cultivating the land either themselves or by 
servants or hired labourers but from leasing it out and getting rent for it are to be entered as 
^landlords' {bishay ’bhogi). Landlords of house property or land in towns which is not agricultural 
land will also be enter^ as ^landlords' but a distinction must be made between these two classes 
and the entry ‘ landlord ' must always be followed either by ‘ (agricvllural land)' or by *(toum or 
house property)'. Amongst those who actually do the work of cultivation again a further 
distinction is to bo made. Those who have no right, title or interest in the land and cultivate 
for wages in cash or kind are to be entered as * agricultural labourers * (krishimajur). Those 
who have a right, title and interest of any kind in the land and actually cultivate it either them- 
selves or by servants or by hired labourers are to be entered as * cvUivalors ’ (krishak). If they 
have a tenure (madhyoMha svaiiva) or a permanent tenancy or a tenancy with occupancy 
rights they must be entered as * cuHivalors {tenure-holders or with permanent inUrest)* 
(hrishak, madhyastha svaUva bishista or sthayi svaUva biskista). If they have no tenure and 
no permanent right or interest but have a temporary or oral lease, or a lease as a korfa or 
dar-rayat or other description of under-tenant without permanent title or have not any lease 
at aU but merely right to possession of the land by virtue of w-mortgage or an vibandi or 
barga or adhiarx or bhag seUlemeni even though they may not be * tenants * under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act they must be entered as * cvUivalors (without permanent interest)' (krishak, sthayi 
sivattva bishista nahe). 

In many cases persons having a title to land lease out some part of it and keep the rest khas 
for their own cultivation. Such persons must be entered both in column 10 and in column 11. 
In column 10 if the greater part of their livelihood comes from their rents they will be shown as 
' landlords ' but if it comes from their cultivation they will be shown as * euUivaiors {with or 
without permanent interest)'. In column 11 they will also be shown, unless they have sonie 
other more important subsidiary occupation which should be entered in column 11 , aa 
'cuUivators {with or without permanent interest)' if they have beei^ entered in column 10 as 
* landlords' and as * landlords ' if entered in oolumn 10 as * eulHvators '. 

Agents and managers of Government estates are to be distinguished from those of private 
estates. 
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the method of cultivation is eimilar to the jhuin cultivation of the Chittagong Hill 
ii^ts the entry for cultivators should be * cultivator (jhumY Such cultivation is not likely to 
be met except in the Chittaiyong Hill Tracts and Darjoeling, probably in Tripura State, and 
perhaps in the Madhupur jungle of Mymensingh and parts of Chittagong.*’ 

270. Preponderance of agricultural occupations.— In tlie whole of the 
province there are nearly 25 persons following an agricultural occupation for 
every one employed in government service or in the professions and liberal 
arts. Omitting Calcutta which is a city and in which conditions are clearly 
unsuitable for the comiiarison, there are in every district except Chittagong, 
Howrah, Noakhali and Hooghly at least 20 workers engaged in agricultural 
pursuits for every government servant or professional man. In Sikkim the 
proportions are 159 to 1, a figure not nearly approacdicd in l^engal where the 
highest, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, is 90. The proportion is in general 
lowest in districts of the Chittagong and Presidency ])ivisions and highest in 
districts of the Rajshahi Division where, with the exception of Malda, there 
are in every district about 30 agriculturists for every person employed in 
public administration and the liberal arts. As a measure of the ratio of 
agriculturists to uiiproductives the figures under sub-class XII sliould bo added 
to those under sub-classes VI-VIII. If this is done and the term unproductive 
is interpreted to exclude persons engaged in transport and trade, there are 16 
agriculturists for every unproductive in Bengal. The largest number, 68, is 
found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and with the exception of Calcutta the 
smallest, 8, 9 and 11, respectively, are found in Chittagong, Howrah and 
Noakhali. The figures here given have been calculated on tlie percentages 
shown in subsidiary table II, and a calculation upon the actual numbers 
engaged might give slightly different results but in general the proportions 
will be found to hold. 

271. Ordinary eilltlYatlon.— Cultivation of special crops, forestry, stock 
raising and the raising of small animals contribute comparatively small 
numbers to the total employed in pasture and agriculture. The great majority 
are engaged in “ ordinary cultivation ” which finds employment for 9,477,076 
persons as well as providing a subsidiary means of livelihood for 674,718 
more. More than one half of these are cultivating owners, for every two of 
whom there is one agricultural labourer. The figures for c*iltivating tenants 
are less than one-sixth those of cultivating owners, and there is only one 
landlord for more than ten cultivating owners. Cultivating owners and 
tenant cultivators were not distinguished in 1921 : together they number 
6,041,495 compared with 9,274,924 in 1921 a decrease of about 36 per cent. 
On the other hand agricultural labourers have increased by 50 per cent, and 
now number 2,718,939 compared with 1,805,502 farm servants and field 
labourers in 1921. There has been a considerable increase in the numbers 
returned as non-cultivating proprietors (from 390,662 to 633,834) and a small 
decrease in the number of their agents, rent collectors, etc., from 46,181 to 
44,686. The decrease in the number of landlords’ agents was commented 
upon in the last census report as having been on the last occasion noticeable 
in those districts in wliich settlement operations had been conducted in the 
preceding decade. It is in the group “pasture and agriculture ” that the 
most notable decrease occurs from the figures of V921. The variations under 
ordinary cultivation account for all but just over 28,000 of the decrease 
(2,068,441) in the number of all workers between 1921 and 1931. Variations 
as considerable as those shown by the figures cannot occur in a predominantly 
agricultural country where the rayat has the strongest possible attachment 
to his holding and are evidently due to differences in obtaining the returns. 

272. DIstrilNitioii of roturas from land Mwoon cultivators and non- 
CUltivatori. — ^The variations in the figures of cultivators and of non-cultivators, 
respectively, le^ to very different figures in the proportions in each of these 
classes in 1931 compared with 1921. A further difference is introduced owing 
to the fact that in 1921 it was possible to estimate the number dependent 
upon workers in each group which is not possible on the present occasion, 
figures for the number of cultivators per 100 landlords and their agents* given 
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in statement Mo. VTII-C and illustrated in diagrani 
No. VIII>6 do not therefore correspond in any 
way with the similar figures giv«) in the report for 
1921. Groups 1 to 4 are included as landlords 
and their agents and groups 5*8 as cultivators. 
On the average there are approximately 
1.3 cultivators for every landlord, landlord's 
agent, rent-collector, clerk, etc. The proportion 
of those drawing their income from agriculture 
direct from the soil is highest in Sikkim and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these two places 
there is one landlord or landlord’s agent only to 
every 1,868 cultivators in Sikkim and to every 
no cultivators in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
In Cooch Behar, Dinajpur, Birbhumi, Midnapore 
and Tripura State there are between 24 and 60 
cultivators to every person deriving his income 
from rent or by the collection of rent for the land. 
In Jalpaiguri, Bangpur and Malda as well as in 
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Tippera district the proportion is between 175 
and 240 cultivators for every 10 landlords and 
middlemen with their agents. Excluding Calcutta 
where conditions are not representa tive there is 
the smallest number of cultivators to every 
landlord or agent in Bankura and Darjeeling 
where the numbers are 419 and 650 per 100, 
respectively, but there are less than 10 to 1 also 

DIASRAM Na Vlll-a. 

NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS 
PER 100 AGRICULTURAL 
LANDLORDS, 1931 
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in Howrah, Burdwan, 

•Jessore, Faridpur 
and CUttagong. If 
we assume that each 
worker maintains a 
family of 6^ persons 
inolu^g himself 
these proportions 
imply that on an 
average the work put 
into the fields by 
every cultivator is 
expected to support 
directly or indirectly 
almost 6 persons 
whilst the number of 
persons looking to 
silpport in the same 
way from his labours 
in Burdwan would be 
almost 7. 

273 . Group 7 in- 
cludn lOiiM working 
dMondmls of euiti- 
vaUng ownon and 
tmanil. — Under occu- 
jmtional group 7 the 
figures ror working 
dependents include 
138,661 persons of 
both sexes who are 
mmnbers of families 
of cultivating owners 
and ^tivating tenants, but who assist in the actual cultivation of the 
family property and are included in this group as agricultural labourers 
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by diTMtions of the Census Commissioner. For some purposes, however, 
It IS of interest to bo able to distinguish the extent to whicih cultivatinir 
owners and cultivating tenants rely for their cultivation upon members of 
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their families as opposed to hired labourers and servants. During enumera- 
tion, therefore, members of the families of cultivating owners and cultivating 
tenants were so recorded in the schedules that it was possible at the stage of 
compilation to separate them from other working dependents shown as 
agricultural labourers. Details of such persons are given in statement 
No. Vin-7 above. 


274. Cultivation of ipodal crops, OtC. — The only two occupations of 
importance under this category are tea plantations and the growing of pan-vim. 
There were 28,210 persons returned as workers engaged in tho cultivation 
of the pan-vine. The occupation is practically entirely in the hands o! 
the Bands whose traditional occupation it is and the actual figures given in 
the imperial table XI amount to rather more than those shown in tlu 
occupational table. There is, therefore, some doubt whether the figures under 
this occupation are correct, but the discrepancy is not so great as to equal 
the figure for 1921. Tea cultivation is practically confined to Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tippera. It offers employment to 
268,8^ persons, the majority of whom are found in Jalpaiguri and amongst 
whom female workers number almost 80 for every 100 males. In the Jalpm^ri 
district there are 146 tea gardens and new gardens are projected. 
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276. Porwtiy. — Only 6,392 persons were returned under the category 
Forestry in groups 17 to 20, a figure considerably less than half of the number 
returned in 1921 and including forest officers of Government recorded in group 


276. Stock raising. — stock raising affords employment to 118,262 
Arsons. The figure shows an increase on that of 1921 entirely accounted 
for by an increase in the numbers returned as breeders and keepers of cattle 
and buffaloes. -The figure in 1921 showed a great decrease from the corres- 
ponding figure in the previous decade which was explained as being due to 
numbers of herdsmen returning themselves as sellers of milk, butter, ghu, 
etc., and it is possible that the returns on the present occasion are more 
accurate. They are now higher tlian the figure of 1911 which was 25,696. 
The occupation is distributed over the whole province and the greatest 
numbers professing it are found in the Dacca and the Presidency Divisions as 
opposed to ^oup 23 including herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other 
animals, i.e., cattle, buffaloes, and transport animals, whose numbers are over 

times as many as those employed in group 21, and who are chiefly found 
in the Burdwan and Presideney Divisions. 

277. Raising Ol small aniniaiS.-^Amongst the persons employed in 
raising of small animals, the decrease in the number returned as cultivating 
silk worms is noticeable. The occupation is practically confined to Murshida- 
bad and to Malda where it is entirdy in the nands of females and a larger 
number use it as a subsidiary means of livelihood — most of these being males. 
The returns for lac cultivation (group 26) are clearly incomplete. The group 
was new at the present census and, although it is probable that compara- 
tively few persons rely upon it as their principal means of livelihood, it is 
certain that in a district Ukc Malda in spite of the reported falling off in the 
trade a certain proportion of the population find a subsidiary occupation in 
this group. 

278. Onlor 2: FMling and hunting.— In order 2, fishing and hunting, 
the principal occupation is fishing and pearling (group 27), which employs 
191,770 persons as earners’ principal occupation, or working dependents. 
The figures show an increase on those of 1921. The occupation is principally 
followed in the Presidency Division. The total extent to which fishing 
is followed as an occupation caimot be estimated on the present occasion 
owing to the amalgamation of group No. 131 of 1921 reserved for fish dealers. 
Many of the fishing castes also sell the fish they catch amd some of them 
have very probably been included in group No. 134 amongst dealers in other 
food-stum. The total number enterra in 1921 as fishermen and fish dealers 
was 369,363 and on -the present occasion the total of groups 27 and 134 is 
490,866. 

279. Sub-Class II: ExpMtaHQil ol mlnsrals.— The exploitation of 
minerals forms the second of the 12 sub-classes of occupation and mves 
employment to 43,074 workers in addition to 1,619 who use it as a subsimary 
means of livelihood. The only important mineral mined is coal and the com 
industry finds employment for 42,166 mrsons as well as offering a supple- 
mentary means of livelihood to an additional 1,436. The decade has own 
a period of depression in the coal trade which is reflected in the decrease in 
the numbers employed from 67,311 the figure of 1921. The occupation is 
confined to Burdwan with a very small number employed also in Bankuia. 

280. dun B: PnptraHon and tupply ol unUrtuI oubituiicii.— The 

preparation and supply of material substances forms the second of the main 
occupational classes and affords employment to 2,606,149 persons compared 
with 3,290,833 in 1921. In addition 290,331 pmons find a subsidiary means 
of livelihood under- this class. The class includes sub-classes HI— Iraustty, 
IV— ^ftansport and V— Bcade. 
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281. SulMlaiS III: IndUttry. — Industry (sub-class III) finds employ- 
ment for 1,281,808 persons in addition to 114,878 who pursue the occupation 
included in it as a subsidiary means of livelihood. There has been a decrease 
of 392,217 workers from the figures of 1921. Some part at least of the decrease 
is genuine. Between 1930 and 1931 the report of the Chief Ins{)ector of 
Factories shows a decrease of workers in registered factories amounting to 
83,438. 

282. Order 5: Textile Industries — Jute. — Textile industries employ 
467,622 per^ns and provide subsidiary employment for a further 28,313 
compared with 540,137 workers in 1921. Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 
is the principal occupation under the textile order of industrial occupations 
and employs 261,703 persons as well as furnishing subsidiary employment 
to an additional 5,748. The figures show a decrease on those of 1921 
which wore 293,469. The industry is practically confined to the towns along 
both sides of the Hooghly in the 24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly districts. 
The subsidiary figures shown as group 44A in imperial table X show 
the numbers employed in jute pressing but they are incomplete and as they 
stand cannot be reconciled with those of 1921. In that year the numbers 
were 34,760 whereas on the present occasion the numbers returned os being 
employed in jute pressing are 177,262. This leaves 84,461 only employed in 
jute spinning and weaving compared with 268,719 in 1921. The depression 
in the jute trade immediately before the census probably affected mon? the 
spinning and weaving than the jute 'pressing industries and as has been 
mentioned (in Chapter I) a considerable number of employees of jute mills 
were dismissed just before the census took place. The reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories also show a decrease in the number of jute mill 
employees and there were nearly 63 thousand less on the employment rolls of 
registered jute mills and presses in 1931 than in 1930, and nearly 16 thousand 
less in 1930 than in 1929, but it is unlikely that the relative proportions 
employed in pressing and in spinning and weaving jute are correctly 
represented by the figures. 

283. Cotton. — The cotton industry is the only other textile industry of 
importance in Bengal. It offered employment to 172,798 persons as well 
as subsidiary occupation to 19,791 persons, but, in spite of a continuously 
prosperous decade, the numbers were less than at the census of 1921 when 
they amounted to 226,333. Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving are mainly 
found in the Dacca and the Burdwan Divisions and more than 10 per cent, 
of the persons following the occupation are found in the Dacca district, but 
numbers were returned in all districts except the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, on the other hand, employ now 5,263 
persons compared with 1,609 in 1921 and of these the great majority are found 
in the Presidency Division and particularly in the 24-Parganas. 

284. Rope-making, etC.-^Bope-making which employs 9,433 persons 
and working in hair which employs 828 are cottage industries and in each of 
these cases between two and thiue times as many women are employed in 
them as men. 

286. Silk, Ote. — Silk spinning and weaving employs 4,822 persons 
and provides subsidiary occupation for 820 more but the figures are 
considerably less than they were in 1921. This, together with wool carding, 
spinning and weaving which employs no more than 763 persons, is also a 
cottage industry. Wool textiles are practically confined to the three districts 
of MurshidabM, Burdwan and Bankura. 

I 

286. (MMT ir HMn, skins, tie.— Workers in leather number 8,436 
and in bone, iTory, horn, eto., 3,583. No leather workers were returned from 
the CSiittagong Division and comparatively few from the Burdwan Division, 
SO that the ooeupation is principdUy connned to Presidency, Rajshahi and 
Dacca IMvudone, and it ia in the Dacca Division that the largest number of 
woiberB in bone, ivory, horn and sheU are found, principally concentrated in 
Dacca district iimlf. 
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287. 'Order?: Wood-~C8r|Mnteri, baikel-iiiakeri, sawyers.— Carpentry 
was returned as their principal means of occupation by 78,468 workers and 
as a subsidiary moans of occupation by an additional 10,788. The occupation 
is found in all parts of the province, but principally in the Dacca and the 
Presidency Divisions. Basket-makers, etc., numbered 56,359 principally 
found in the Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions in addition to 9,376 who 
follow this occupation as a subsidiary means of livelihood. Sawyers, 
principally returned from the Dacca Division, number 6,285 in addition to 
1,290 who use this occux)atiun as a subsidiary means of livelihood. 

288. Order 8: Mstsls. — ^Amongst the workers in metals the greatest 
proportion are blacksmiths and other workers in iron. They number 38,731 
in addition to 4,112 following the occupation as a subsidiary means of liveli- 
hood. The largest number of them is found in the Presidency Division, and 
particularly in the 24-Pargana8 district ; but the blacksmith is an essential 
constituent of the village community and no district is without some 
considerable' number of them. Workers in brass, copper and bellmetal 
amount to 6,667 and workers in other metals except gold, silver, etc., to 3,323. 

289. Onter 9: Cmmies. — ^The most notable peculiarity about the 
return for workers in ceramics is the fact that only 180 in the whole of the 
Chittagong Division are returned under this order compared with 11,781 

E ersons returned in 1921. Such as were returned appear in group 64 as 
rick and tiht niit kers, so that not a single potter or maker of earthenware was 
returned in this division on the present occasion. On the other hand the 
figures for vendors of pottery, bricks and tiles in this division were only 356 
in 1921 and are now 4,002. The village potter generally sells his own wares 
and it appears that the potters have got themselves into group 124. The 
figures for the whole order are little more than half only of those in 1921. 
There were 79,224 persons returned in this order in addition to 9,743 for whom 
it was returned as the subsidiary means of livelihood compared with a total 
of 147,612 in 1921. 

290. Order 10: Chemical prodiietr-VcfclaMa oils.— This order ^ves 
employment to 38,270 workers in addition to 4,168 who find a subsicQary 
occupation amongst the groups included in it. The manufacture and 
refining of vegetable oils is the only occupation of importance in the order. 
It employs 33,934 persons in addition to giving a subsidiary occupation to 
3,904 more, and is chiefly found in the Presidency Division particularly in the 
Nadia district in which almost half of those returned under this group are 
concentrated. The figures in this district are well over five times as many as 
wore recorded on the previous occasion, but the total number of workers in 
this grou}i was much higher (52,113) in 1921 and the district figures show very 
considerable variations in the two years. 

291. Order 11 : Food industries— Itice-huskiiic, flour^nding, tobaoeo, ' 
grain-parching, etc. — This order gives employment to 179,023 persons and 
provides a subsidiary iiieans of livelihood for an additional 11,895. Rice- 
husking and flour-grinding, the manufacture of tobacco and the parching of 
grain are the principal food industries in Bengal. Paddy-husking ^ds 
employment for 143,146 persons and is almost entirely a woman’s occupation 
for there over 13 women are employed in it to every man. The manufacture 
of tobacco employs 1 1 ,320 persons. Grain-parching, like paddy-husking, but 
to a less degree, is principally a woman’s occupation and for every 17 persons 
employed in it 14 are women. Sweetmeat and condiment makers number 
6,303 one of the most numerous groups in this order but with the sole exception 
of the manufacturers of tobacco, who, on the present occasion, number more 
than three times as many as those recorded in 1921 when opium and ganja 
were included with tobacco all groups in this order show a decrease in the 
numbers returned compared with 1921. The increase in the numbers 
employed in the manufacture of tobacco w> an interesting commentary on the 
boycott of foreign cigarettes. 
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202. Onkir 12: Induttariti of dross and tho toilot— This order finds 
employment for 172,449 person workers and subsidiary employment for an 
additional 20,182. Tailors, milliners and dressmakers and darners arc the 
most numerous group in the order and total 43,926. Embroiderers and 
makers of hats and other articles of wear who number 2,917 were included 
with them in 1921 when the aggregate total was 47,650, rather larger than the 
total number now. Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-makers number 62,370 and 
the occupation is practically confined to members of the Napit caste. The 
figures for this occupation are indeed clearly incomplete since in imperial 
table XI a larger number of Napits are shown following the caste 
occupation than the total given under group 86, whereas the occupation is 
also followed by Muslim groups as well as others. Washermen and cleaners 
number 39,487 of whom 36,650 shown in imperial table XI arc of the Dhobi 
caste. The only other group employing any considerable number of 
persons in this order is number 82 for the manufacturers of foot-wear who 
number 23,281 in addition to 1,316 who pursue this employment as a 
subsidiary occupation. 

293. Order 13 : Furniture industries. — This order employs 2,905 persons 
compared with 1,883 in 1921. The majority of those returned are cabinet- 
makers, carriage-painters, etc. 

294. Order 14 : Buiiding industries.- -Various groups shown under the 
order building industries in 1921 have now been combined into a single group. 
All arsons concerned with building from lime-burners and cement- workers 
to tilers, plumbers and housc-decorators arc now included in this group which 
provides employment for 54,402 persons and subsidiary employment for 
4,048. The figure is scarcely two-thirds of that for 1921. 

295. Order 15 : Construction of means of transport.— Returned under 
the order, construction of tho means of transport, are 5,320 worke?*s or scarcely 
more than half the figure of 1921. The number of persons returned as 
employed in tho manufacture of motor vehicles, carriages, carts, etc., 
has increased but there has been a very considerable decline in the numbers 
in group 93 comprising builders of ships, boats and aeroplanes. The figures 
arc obviously incomplete since not a single person was returned under this 
group in places like Mymensingh or even in Noakhali and Chittagong, 
though this was also a feature of the returns in 1921. 

296. Order 16 : Production and transmission of physicai force.— There 
were 3,329 persons employed in the production and transmission of physical 
force and as is to be expected the majority of these are found principally in 
Calcutta, but also to some extent in the districts of Howrah and Dacca and 
the 24-Parganas. 

297. Order 17 : Other misceiianeous and undefined industries.— These 
accounted for 86,400 workers and provided subsidiary employment for an 
additional 7,237. The figures are less than those of 1921 when the workers 
returned numbered 110,697. In both years makers of jewellery and 
ornaments were the most numerous group in the order. They number 44,836 
bn the present occasion and are distributed fairly; evenly throughout the 
province — the largest number being in the Dacca, Rajshahi and Presidency 
Divisions with a considerable concentration, which might be expected in 
Calcutta. Scavenging was returned as their occupation by 22,464 persons 
compared with 27,895 in 1921. Almost one-third of those returned are 
occupied in Calcutta. The only other considerable group in this order is 
that for printers, en^avers, book-binders, etc., who numbered 14,026 
compared with a total of 13,506 in 1921. As is to be expected 5 of every 7 
returned in this group were found in Calcutta. 

298. Sub-elail IV : Truiliport— Transport provides employment for 
283,283 persona and subsidiary employment for 34,731. The figures for 
workers in 1921 were 371,803. Those returned under transport by air (order 
18) are employees at the aerodrome at Dum Dum and their numbers have 
increased from 22 in 1921 to 107 on the present occasion. 
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299. Tramport by Nnrtur. — ^The numbers for transport by water (order 
19) show a decrease from 109,226 in 1921 to 82,474 on the present occasion, 
but the order provides a subsidiary occupation for 8,088 others. The greater 
part of transport by water is concerned with the inland water transport 
wrviees of Bengal which account for 70,740 workers returned compared 
with 94,439 in 1921. Dacca, the Presidency and Chittagong Divisions show 
the highest returns under this subsidiary group and as many as 12,026 persons 
were recorded under it in Calcutta city alone. Taking into account persons 
connected with sea-going vessels the total number employed is 78,381 
compared with 106,715 in 1921 and of the difference between" this figure and 
that for inland transport almost the whole is accounted for by the district 
of Calcutta whilst the figures for Chittagong, which has also been declared 
a major port during the decade, do not include a single entry in addition 
to those allocated to inland water transport. 

300. Transport by road. — in transport by road (order 20) 120,541 
workers are employed and an additional 24,672 find in some group included 
in it a subsidiary means of occupation. The figure of workers was 173,047 
in 1921. The largest number now as then is returned under group 106 by 
labourers employed on the construction of roads and bridges. Their numbers 
are 61,563 workers './ith 10,322 following this employment as a subsidiary 
occupation. There has been an increase from 6,771 to 8,304 workers connected 
with mechanically driven vehicles but although private motor drivers and 
cleaners fall into a different group (No. 186) it is doubtful whether these 
figures accurately reflect the enormous increase in motor transport which 
has taken place during the decade. Persons connected with other vehicles 
are now returned at 28,972 compared with 41,974 in 1921 and there has heen 
a similar decrease in the number of persons owning and carrying palkia from 
44,659 in 1921 to 20,699 in 1931, a decrease partly accounted for by the 
increase of mechanical transport and the decrease in the number of immigrants 
from Bihar who are pre-eminently the palAn-bcarers of Bengal. Porters 
and messengers have declined from 15,294 in 1921 to 10,433 on the present 
occasion, but there is no doubt that a considerable numiter of thof^rt returned 
under group No. 191 as labourers and workers otherwise unspecified should 
properly have been returned in this group. Rail transport employs 69,328 
persons compared with 76,236 in 1921 of whom 3 in every 7 were labourers, 
coolies and porters. These figures may be compared with those given in 
subsidiary table VI. The figures supplied by the railway companies them- 
selves show a total of 167,910 persons employed on the date of the census, 
and even if this include coolies and labourers, the figures are very much more 
than twice the total number of persons returned as being employed in 
transport by rail including those for whom this employment is only a 
subsidiary occupation. A similar discrepancy is revealed in the figures for 
order 22 (post-offico, telegraph and telephone services). The numbers 
returned are 10,833 but the figures given in subsidiary table VI are consider- 
ably more than twice this number and do not include employees of the 
telephone services. 

301. 8Mb*Cl>St V : Trade. — This sub-cleuss finds employment for 941,068 
persons compared with 9^,006 in 1921. Trade in fdod-stuffs is the most 
important occupation in this sub-class. Order No. 31 * (hotels, cafes, 
restaurants, etc.) provides occupation for 14,386 persons and subsidiary 
occupation fer 970 others and order 32 (other trade in fqod-stuffs) employs 
608,732 persons as well as providing a subsidiary occupation for 78,863. In 
addition group 150 under order 39 (trade of other sorts) in which it forms 
the principal item comprising general store-keepers and shopkeepers, 
otherwise unspecified, is the occupation, of 146,011 persons and a subindiary 
occupation for an ad^tional 12,348. The variations between 1921 and 1931 
in the groups forming order 32 are very considerable. Oroups have been 
recast and the only ones nearly identical with those of 1921 are Nos. 131 
(dealers in dai^ products, eggs and poultry) and No. 133 (dealers in fodder 
for animals). The restriction of group 132 to dealers in ani m als apedfioally 
sold for food has contributed to the enormous reduction in the numbers 
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from 180,364 to 1,040. Even this explanation, however, is probably not 
the sole cause of the enormous decrease and it is doubtful whether the 
numbers actually represent the total number of butchers and other dealers 
in animal food in the province. The classification of traders into groups 
within orders 32 and 39 is clearly one of some difficulty and is bound to differ 
from census to census particularly when so many of the shops in rural areas 
are general stores and may at the prejudice of the enumerator bo returned 
in various ways. Trade in textiles (order 26) employs 63,630 persons and 
finds subsidiary occupation for 14,623 more. The subsidiary figures for 
trade in jute given as group 117A are astonishingly low and amount to only 
3,898 compared with 16,860 in 1921 ; but although the reduction of mimbers 
to scarcely more than one-fifth of their figure in 1921 is very large, there 
has been at least some reduction owing to the depression in the trade 
and to the reduction of staff before the census took pltkce. There were 

49.793 persons returned as bank mansigers, money-lenders, exchange and 
insurance agents, etc., and their employees compared with 51,149 in 1921, 
but in addition almost one-fourth as many workers in this group were returned 
as following the occupation as a subsidiary means of livelihood. The trade 
in skins, leather and furs employs almost the same number of persons in 
1931 as in 1921, namely, 24,469 workers, and in addition 3,041 who follow 
this trade as a subsidiary means of livelihood compared with 25,897 workers 
in 1921. Trade in articles of luxury (order 38) employs an increasing 
number of people as workers, viz., 39,^1 compared with 28,891 in 1921. 
There are three groups in this order and only one of them (dealers in common 
bangles, etc.) now employs a fewer number of workem than were returned 
in 1921, the figures being for 1931, 4,910 and for 1921, 5,072. On the other 
hand, there is an increase of over 4,000 workers returned as publishers, book- 
sellers, stationers, etc., and of nearly 6,600 returned os dealers in precious 
stones, jewellery, etc. Amongst the other groups in this sub-class only one 
appears to call for special attention. Group No. 124 (trade in pottery, bricks 
and tiles) shows an increase of workers from 1,886 in 1921 to 9,343 in 1931 ; 
this is due perhaps to differences of classification and to the inclusion of 
persons previously entered either as potters in what corresponds to groups 
63 to 66 or as sellers of crockery, etc., in what corresponds to group No. 140. 
In all these three groups there has been a considerable decrease in the 
number returned as workers during the decade. 

302. dan C : PuUie admlniitration, profusions and liboral arts.— This 
class is shown on the present occasion as employing rather more than those 
returned as workers in 1921. The figures arc 393,178 in 1931 and 370,239 
in 1921. The figures for the imperial army (group No. 163) have decreased 
from 4,296 to 2,644 while the numbers in Indian state armies have increased 
from 376 to 420, a figure still considerably less than the total military forces 
in the two states in Bengal, Cooch Behar and Tripura, which amounted at the 
end of 1930 to 700 men. The discrepancy was, however, similar in 1921 
when the military strength of these two states amounted to 619. Figures 
for the police also show a decrease from 22,912 to 21,811, which does not 
reflect the necessity during the decade of an increase in the police force. 
The sanctioned strength of the police both in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal was over 29 thousand in 1930. Public administtation (order VII), 
on the other hand, provides employment for 50,297 workers compared with 
48,297 in 1921, the increase being entirely confined, apart from the increase 
of more than 100 per cent, in the numbers of village offidab other than 
chaukidars, to the increase in state servants from 34,763 to 38,769. In 
sub-class VlII, the professions and liberal arts, which provide occupation 
for 283,861 persons and subsiefiary occupation for 43,843, the largrat 
contributions are made by religion (order 46 — 82,361 workers), medicine 
(order 47 — 68,369 workers) and instruction (order 48 — 74,323 workers). 
Teaching, me^dne and the law (which now employs 30,836 workers compared 
with 24,466 in 1921) have all shown increases during the decade but there 
has been a decrease in the numbers returned as priests, ministers, etc., from 

90.793 in 1921 to 80,199 on the present occasion although a larm number 
(13,192) look to religion as a subddiory means of occupation, mthin the 
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orders for medicine and letters, arts and sciences there has been some 
splitting up of the groups used in 1921. Registered and unregistered medical 
practitioners are now separated and the numbers are found to be fairly equal. 
Registered medical practitioners rather surprisingly total nearly 7 thousand 
more tiian those who are not registered, and the total registered and 
unre^stered amounts to nearly 10 thousand more in 1931, tmn in 1921. 
Dentists and veterinary surgeons have also been separately recorded for 
the first time on the present occasion. Similarly groups 178, 179, 180 and 
181 represent the separation of a single group No. 177 corresponding to 
them in 1921. The principal group within the order for letters, arts and 
sciences is No. 182 (Musicians, actors, dancers, etc.) which employs 18,594 
persons compared with 20,969 in 1921. 

303. Class D : MisosHamous. — ^The remaining class “ miscellaneous ” 
includes persons living on their income, those employed in domestic service, 
persons with insufficiently described occupations and persons pursuing 
unproductive occupations. In each of these sub-classes except the last, 
there has been an increase of the returns since 1921, perhaps most noticeable 
in the case of domestic service in which 809,716 persons are occupied and 
an additional 71,129 persons find a subsidiary means of livelihood compared 
with the total occupied in 1921 of 456,246. An increase in sub-class XI 
(insufficiently described occupations) is probably partly doe to increased 
indefiniteness in the returns but might, perhaps, have been lessened had 
time and cost permitted a more careful scrutiny and verification of the 
returns. It is particularly noticeable in the group of unspecified labourers 
and workmen, which now includes 405,344 workers compared with 277,517 
in 1921, but is also considerable in those returning clerical occupations 
(group 189) who total 206,538 workers on the present occasion compared 
with 164,019 in 1921. On the other hand, indefinite returns of mechanics 
show a decrease from 12,557 to 9,040. The jail population has increased 
from 13,692 to 20,863 but there has been a decrease in the return of beggars, 
vagrants and prostitutes from 272,264 to 190,619. The figure for 1921, 
however, includes a number returned as wi7.ards, witches and mediums now 
shown in group 181, but even so, there would appear to have been no ground 
for anticipating such a decrease and it is probable that the figures are 
incomplete. 


Part IV. — ^Employment of females and occupation by caste and 

other groups 

304. Employmnit of tamslM. — Subsidiary table III shows for all groups 
the distribution of male and female workers with the ratio of females to males. 
Apart from group 194 (procurers and prostitutes) under which no male appears 
to have chosen to have himself returned, occupational groups in which 
women are principall}' employed ape those for paddy-huskers and flour- 
grinders (group 71), grain-paiehers (group 72), trade in thatches and 
other forest produce (group 122), manufacture of rope, twine, string and other 
fibres (group 46), upholsterers, tent-makers, etc. (group 89), rearing of 
silk worms (group 25), workers in hair, etc. (group 48). the group including 
midwives, vaccinators, nurses, compounders, etc. (group 172) and domestic 
service (group 187). In all of these groups female workers outnumbei^ the 
males by anything up to nearly 14 to 1. The number of female workers 
is relatively high also in the tea gardens where the labourers live with their 
families and the women contribute by plucking tea as well as cultivating the 
gardens and in coal-mining where there are 72 female workers for every 
Too males. They are also numerous <71 in every 100 nudes) amongst toy- 
makers, taxidermists, etc. In contrast to coal-mining and indeed to mining 
generally, in which the average is 716 female for every 1,000 male workers 
the proportion employed in the textile industries particularly jute pressing 
and spinning and weaving is comiumtively small. There are only 14 
women to every 100 men employed in jute textile manufactures, 31 for 
every 100 in cotton sjanning and 11 for every 100 in cotton ginning, cleaning 
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and pressing ; and the returns of the Chief Inspector of Factori(*.s show a 
very marked and progrc\ssive decline in the i ni])loyni(‘iit of women and 
cliildron in factories. On the average taking all occupations tog(‘tlier there 
are only 15 women for every 100 men employed. Tlie culti\:it‘»r’s women- 
folk evidently give him less assistance in his work than the lisln rmmi’s, for 
there arc only 79 women for every 1,(MX) men employed in onlinarv cnlli\a<ion 
as compared with 188 women for very 1,000 men employed in ‘fishing and 
pearling. The potters womenfolk give b»m (*ven greater assisiance than 
the fisherman’s and for every 1,000 males emplo>eil in tla^ nuiiiufa< tore of 
ceramics 229 women are employed, the proportion being liigJu'st (250 
females to a 1,000 males) amongst the makers of eanlu invarci and jiottery. 
Women contribute also a comparatively largo proportion of those employi*d 
in basket-making and similar occupations (group 50) wlure t]K‘y numliei* 
558 for every 1,000 males. They are also numerous as workers in tin* 
industries of dress and the toilet (order 12). Within this order US women 
for every 1,000 men are employed in the unspec^ified industries d in 

(groups?), 272 for every 1,000 men in washing and cleaning mid 2t)8 for 
every 1,000 men in embroidery, hat-making, etc. As lahourci.v ilioy arc 
also relatively numerous, for instance, in group 10(> lalxiurors (‘mpioyed 
on roads and bridges — where there are 230 for every l,(XH) males ioid in 
group 191, including labourers and workmen unspecified, where there ait* 
158 females for every 1,000 males. They have a vciry considerable share in 
the trade in wood and pottery and also in the Iradt' in food-stulis. In the 
trade in wood, bark, bamboos and canes there arc botwet^n 284 and 571 
women U) every 1,000 men, whilst the pott(*r’s w^omenfolk not only assist in 
the manufacture but also in the sale of his ]>roducts, and under gioiip 124 
for sale of pottery, bricks and tiles there are 486 workers wlio art? females to 
every 1,000 who are males. An unusually large proportion of the dt alcns 
in grain and pulse (505 for every 1,(X)0 males) turn out to be females ami 
similarly an unexpectedly large proportion (437 for every i,00i) ma]»‘s) ar<‘ 
recorded as dealers in fodder for animals. The comparatively laigi* niirnhf r 
of dealers in dairy produce (315 to 1,000 males) and the proportion amongst 
dealers in other food-stuffs where there is more than om? womt ri worker 
for every 4 males are also not unexpected. There are 399 women dealing 
in fire-wood, charcoal, etc., for every 1,000 males and 257 for every 1,000 
dealing in common bangles, toys, etc. Some groups under li'ttc rs, arts ami 
sciences have a comparatively large perctmtage of women. Darn ing ami 
singing girls for instance bring the number of women up to 1 for every 3 
men employed as conjurers, acrobats, etc. There is also rather moie tliaii 
1 woman for every 4 men returned as public scribes and ratlu r more Ihaii 
1 for every 10 returned as artists, sculptors and image-makf‘rs. Amongst 
persons living principally on their income there is more than 1 l\ niah? for 
every 5 males. The profession of beggars and vagrants is aim<»st a family 
occupation and there are 940 feinaleb returned in this group fnr (*\ < rv 1,0(X) 
males. 


305. Employment of women and children in industry.— iu 1921, 428,691 
women were returned as Ijcing employed in industry. On the [iresent 
occasion 306,536 only is the total of women employed either as principal or 
subsidiary occupation and including working dependents. The decrease is 
122,155 or 28 J per cent, and it certainly represents a genuine trend. Between 
1930 and 1931 the number of women working in registered factorii s was 
reduced by over 12 thousand. There are no figures on the present occasion 
for the employment of children. Hero also, however, the returns of the 
Inspector of Factories show that there is a progressive decline. Between 1930 
and" 1931 the numbers of children employed in registered factories decreased 
from 16,630 to less than half that number, viz., 7,281. 

366. Occupation by caste and other groups.— Subsidiary table V 
based on imperial table XI shows the proix)rtionate distribution by occupa 
tional sub-clasi^s and the ratio of female to male earners in selected 
caste or other sroupB. Tire lower castes and those whose traditional occupa- 
tion is agricuUure as well as those with a highly specialised traditional 
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occupation naturally show the largest percentage employed in traditional 
occupations. Amongst the Bagdis, for instance, 697 in every 1,000 earners 
follow the traditional occupation of the caste. Amongst the Baruis who 
are traditional growers and sellers of pan-vine more than half the earners are 
still employed in the caste occupation. In every 100 Jalia Kaibartta earners 
00 are fishermen and in every 100 Mahishyas 69 are cultivators. The T^pchas 
and the Bauris also show a high proportion of earners engaged in the traditional 
occupations of the caste. The case is similar with the artisan classes. In 
every 100 Kumhar earners 69 are potters ; in every 100 Dhobi earners 49 
are washermen ; in every 100 Kamar earners 44 are blacksmiths and in 
every 100 Napit earners 46 are barbers. Similarly, amongst the weaving 
groups there are 41 Jogi weavers out of every 100 earners and 38 
“ Mumin ” (Jolaha) weavers in every 100 earners in the group. Muchis and 
Chamars amongst the artisan ^ups chosen have apparently broken away 
most extensively from their traditional crafts, but, whereas the Muchis appear 
to have taken to agriculture or similar occupations in the greatest numbers, 
the Chamars have taken more readily to other industrial occupations. About 
the same proportion of Baidya and Brahman earners were returned under their 
caste occupations, the figure being in every 1,000 earners of the same caste 
188 Baidyas and 166 Brahmans. Similarly, amongst the Kayasthas 127 in 
every 1,000 earners were returned under the traditional caste occupation. 
In all these cases a larger proportion of the earners was returned outside the 
caste occupation in agricultural and similar occupations than in any other 
group, but there was also a considerable proportion returned in other learned 
or insufficiently described occupations. Amongst the groups first mentioned 
as having departed least from their traditional occupation, the occupation 
most frequently adopted in place of it is some form of pastoral or agricultural 
pursuit. Thus amongst the Bagdis all the earners except 148 in every 1,000 
pursue in addition to the traditional pastoral and agricultural occupations 
of the caste some other form of agricultural pursuit. Similarly, amongst 
the Baruis only 193 earners in every 1,000 are employed outside sub-class I, 
including the groups engaged in the exploitation of animals and vegetation. 
Similar proportions are also shown amongst the Jalia Kaibarttas, the Khambus 
and the Mahishyas as well as amongst the Bauris who, however, have also in a 
considerable proportion of oases adopted mining as an occupation. The 
tendency to adoj^t an agricultural occupation, where possible, is in fact, 
generally amongst all groups, if Anglo-Indians, Armenians and Europeans 
are excluded ; and the only extent to which, amongst those groups chosen, any 
considerable number seeks occupations outside sub-class I occur amongst the 
Bauris and Chamars alreadv mentioned and the Jogis, Mumins (Jolahas), 
Kamars and Muchis, all oi whom in roughly from 10 to 14 per cent, of the 
cases have adopted some other industrial occupation than that traditional 
to the caste. Bather more than 10 per cent, of the Kayasthas have adopted 
trade as their occupation, but apart from the groups already mentioned and 
excluding differences amongst those of the same group professing different 
religions no others, amongst the groups chosen for imperial table XI, show 
as many as 10 per cent, of the earners in any other occupation than that 
traditional to the caste except agriculture. 

307. Occuiiations off EuropoanSi Anglo-Indians and Armenians.— A larger 
percentage of the returns of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians was 
made under insufficiently described terms than for any other of the groups 
shown in imperial tabb XI. If these are omitted Europeans are found to 
be principally employed in industry, public force and the arts and professions. 
The high proportion under the order public force is due to the detachments 
of British troops which form a considerable proportion of the whole European 
population. Anglo-Indians are largely employed in the railways and in the 
telegraph and postal services and nearly one-quarter of the workers of this 
class were returned under the sub-class transport in which these occupations 
fall. Next to transport the largest proportions are employed in the arts 
and professions, in trade and in industry. In the professions more than half 
as many again are women than men in this community. Armenians engage 
principally in industry, in trade and in the arts and professions. 
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308. Female workers in caste or other groups— Of the castes chosen 
there are or approach 1 female earner to every 3 males only amongst the 
Bauris, Khambiis, Dorns, Haris, Lepchas, Bagdis and Indian Christians. 
The smallest proportion of female t.o male earners is that returned amongst 
the Mahishyas where there is only 1 female for every 20 males. In general 
the proportion is lowest in the highest castes. Thus there are only 7 female 
workers for every 100 amongst the Bralimans and only 8 amongst the 
Kayasthas and Baidyas ; but these proportions are not by any means coniined* 
to the highest classes and similar are found also amongst the Namasudras 
and Napits as well as amongst both the Muslim groups chosen for this table. 
There are curious differences in the extent to which women of the caste assist 
their men folk in the traditional occupations of the caste. Amongst the 
Haris and Dorns, for instance, in the traditional occupation there is more 
than 1 female to every 2 males. In other castes a comparatively high pro- 
portion is reached only amongst Bauris and Khanibus where there arc 
42 and 40 female earners, respectively, for every 100 males. Amongst the 
Bagdis 26 earners are females for every 100 males and between 20 and 22 
females to every 100 male earners arc found in the traditional occupations 
amongst the Dhobis, Goalas, Ijcpchas and Kumhars. Outside the traditional 
occupation the proportions arc very irregular. Amongst the Bauris, for 
instance, 9 times as many women as men were returned as earners in the arts 
and professions and more than 2^ times as many women as men in trade, 
but the total numbers engaged are in both these cases comparatively small. 
More women than men amongst the Bagdis and Jalia Kaibarttas are found 
in domestic service and there is also higher proportion of women than men 
amongst the Jalia Kaibarttas engaged in mining. Amongst the Bagdis 
nearly twice as many women as men are engaged in trade and the numbers 
in each case run into several thousands. Twice as many (^hamars and 
considerably more Muchis returned under the arts and professions are females 
than males : as in the case of the Bauris and Haris, to whom rcfcretice has 
already been made, persons under this occupational sub-class fall principally 
into the residuary order (49) and may be taken almost certainly to be drum- 
mers and musicians or other entertainers. Amongst the Dorns, Haris and 
“ Mumins ” (Jolahas) the comparatively small numbers living on their income 
include more women than men. 


Part V. — Educated unemployed 

309. Method of onquiry. — At the present census an attempt has been 
made to discover the number of educated adult males wlio are unemployed. 
Information was collected, not on the general schedule, but upon a special 
return similar to that approved by the. Government of India and providing 
for the record of the following details - 

(1) Name and caste. 

(2) Residence (village and district). 

(3) Father’s profession. 

(4) Age (to nearest birthday). 

(6) Duration of period without employment. 

(6) University (if any), name and (if foreign) country. 

(7) Degree or other highest examination passed with date. 

(8) Capacity in which employed, if employed at all. 

(9) Employment for which fitted by education. 


The filling of the return was not made a statutory obligation under the Census 
Act and such information as was given was therefore voluntary. The forms 
were distribute by the ordinary enumerating agency, were filled in by the 
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person oonctimed and wtTO returned tiO the enumerator at or before the final 
enumeration. For the com pilation of the figures two terms required definition. 
1'hesc wen “ educated ’’ a]ui “ unemployed.” It was decided to ignore the 
returns from persons wlio had not at least passed the matriculation or school- 
leaving certificate exaiainatiun. On the other hand it was thought that 
rosentuuMil niiglit Im* aroiiscJ li\ any inquisition on the part of the enumerator 
into t lie standard of education actual I V reached by persons wishing to fill in 
the return, and tluit it was c(Mise(pieiitly inadvisable to restrict the issue of 
hnins to those wlio coulrl satisfy the enumerator that they had reached the 
standard rccjuircfl. 'fhe (Muinicrators were accordingly directed to give a 
form of retin n to any male jMU-son whom they entered in the general schedule 
as being lit(‘rate in English and who stated that he was not employed or not 
uitalily employed but would like employment, and the instructions for filling 
up th(‘ form contained a similar flirection. The entries in the form itself 
(line 7) made it possilile (o disc ard all returns not properly sent in. During 
the* sorting and compiling <»f the forms those returned by persons below the 
matriculation standard were ignored. Forms illegibly filled up or filled 
up in otlier langu.iges than English were also similarly rejected. 

310. Persons included in the returns. — The enquiry was confined to 
those educated unemployed ” who ha<l tried in vain to obtain suitable 
enifiloyiucnt and therefore excludes those persons who have no occupation 
but are cout('nt, as not infrequently happens, under the joint family system 
to livii upon ‘‘ the I'arning members ” of the family. For the purposes of the 
enquiry “ unemployed ” was interpreted as including also those who considered 
tlv'msetves “ not suitably employed ” and the last question of the form 
provided for the entry by the person filling it up of what he considered to be 
the em])l()vmeMt for which ho was fitted. The replies to this question naturally 
had no valia* (\\< c pt as a measure of the individual’s modesty in estimating 
his own oa[);iciti(\s and no use was made of them. Returns for persons whose 
educational (lualifieatioiis were no higher than matriculation or school- 
leaving certilicate standard wen', also set aside if they showed any employment 
at all, bul a note w.as k(‘pt of the number of such returns. The figures actually 
extracti^d Ihcn forc may b(^ taken to include- 

(rt) persons wlio, not having proceeded with their education further 
thaij passing the matriculation or school-leaving certificates 
examination, have no employment at all ; and 

(h) f>ersons of higln^r (jualifieations who are either unemployed or dis- 
satisfied with their present employment. 

311. Incompleteness of the returns. - Donsklerable misunderstanding 
was inevitable as to tiu* scojx* of the enquiry. There is no doubt that in some 
eas(\s tlie returns wer(' tilled up by persons who imagined or hoped that 
GovcrnTneiit intended to make* immediate provision of employment for those 
wlui are iinernploy(?d. Eersons labouring under this delusion had almost 
certainly no (iualification higluT than the matriculation certificate and it is 
safe to assiinu* that the forms for almost all of thejn were eliminated during 
sorting, either bei’aiise they liail not tlie requisite^ qualifications or because 
they were not entirely without employment. Returns received, however, 
by no mc'ans represcuit tin? actual extent of educated unemployment. The 
decision of (fovernment to make this enquiry was reached and forms and 
instructions for the colkudion of these details were issued after the work had 
already begun upon the general census schedules, and obvious diflSculties 
arc involved when the distribution of fresh forms and registers and the dis- 
semination of ac .ditional instructions cannot be incorporated with others but 
is made when the enumerating agency is already engaged in mastering and 
applying instructions already conveyed to it. Educated unemployed, 
however, are not likely to be encountered in large numbers in the more remote 
and ina(?cessible parts where the enumerating agency is difficult to get at and 
in general harder to instruct, and there is not any reason to suppose that the 
opportunity of making a return was to any great extent denied to the 
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unemployed by oversight or carelessness on thei)art of the enumerating agency 
in any area where they are likely to exist in considerable numbers. Such 
omissions as resulted from this cause form in any case an entirely negligible 
proportion of those due to other causes. In some eases then' is no doubt that 
a sense of delicacy or shame prevented individuals from makiiig returns which 
might bo interpreted as a public declaration that tlu'v were parasites incapable 
of maintaining themselves. A short-sighted view of their own interests 
characterised the attitude of many persons who iniglil liavc' filh'd in the 
forms but argued that, as no immediate advantage would result to themselves 
in the way of getting employment, therefore it was not wortli their whih' 
to take the trouble of filling them up. The most powerful consideration at 
work, however, probably was a real or assumed suspiciem of the' objects of 
Government in making the enquiry. It was an innovation tind therefon'. 
an objf'ct of the inevitable prejudice against anytliing new in the most eon- 
servativo country in the world. A particular ground for suspicion rcinforccrl 
this general distrust. The existence of a widcsprc'ad rcvolutionarv organisa- 
tion in Bengal is and was a matter of common knowledge and it was known 
that recruits to the ranks of this organisation arc principally found amongst 
young men of the middle classes who arc educated or ])ailially cduciitc'd but 
without employment. A suspicion was consequently felt or fjrofessed that 
Government had a sinister object behind the cncpiiry, namely, to obtain 
particulars of those who might be potential revolntionaric's and to make iisi^ 
of these details for bringing them under observation by the ])olit i\ Cases 
occurred in which returns, tilled in and made over to the (aiunK^rator, wctc 
subsequently recalled vix)on the ground that some laitry bad been (uroiK'ously 
made or omitted and wore never returned. 

312. Reasons for publishing the incomplete returns. No acc uracy 
whatever, therefore, can bo claimed for the figures obtaiiu^d as a result of this 
enquiry. Indeed very gra/c consideration was given to tiu' question wlu'tlu'r 
the results of the enquiry should bo published at all. On tln‘ one hand it 
was felt that the publication of results so (evidently incompi* t(^ would throw 
discredit upon the other tables compiled at the cc^isiis in circunistaiiccs 
guaranteeing them a greater degree of accuracy. On th(‘ otia r hand, however, 
it was realised that as tlicrc was no statutory obligation to in{ikc‘ a n^turn of 
educated unemployment the defi(?icncies in the figures collcH’tcd could not 
reasonably be held to cast discredit upon other details collci^tc'd nmlrr the 
sanction of a statutory obligation. Moreover, nothing approaching t he scope 
of this enquiry has ever previously been undertaken and the figures tiuM*cforc 
represent the only details of this sort available up to th(' present, whilst by 
publishing them, admittedly incomplete as they an*, it was felt that the 
charge could be escaped of having com^ealcd thc^ actual results of tlic enquiry. 
As a comment upon the unemployment of educated ])crsons tlu-y arc practically 
valueless, whilst as a comment upon the educational standard of the? 
unemployed tlicy suggest the cynical reflection that it has not reached tlio 
stage at which those concerned arc able to realise that nothing eftcctivc can 
be done by Government for the relief of unemployment until the extent of 
the evil has been determined as accurately as possible, 

313, The statistics shown. — Summary figures of the results are 
published as subsidiary table VII to this chapter. This tabic* is divided into 
three parts. In parts (A) and (B) arc shown the number of educated males 
aged 20 to 39, who returned thomselvcis as being out of or anxious to secure 
employment. These figures include also those with higher than thcj niiriimum 
educational qualification, viz., having passed the matriculation, or school- 
leaving certificate examination who, though not actually un(*mploycd, 
returned themselves as not having an employment for which their educational 
qualifications fitted them. In both these parts figures ari^ given by age; and 
period of unemployment. Additional details arc given in part I by edass for 
Bengal with Gooch Behar, Bengal British districts, the divisions of Bengal 
and three cities of the province. Part II shows a distribution by degrees. 
No returns were received from Tripura State. Within the class “ depressed 
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Hindus ” no detaOed distribution was possible by individual groups and the 
figures were' obtained by placing together returns of individuals of the 
flowing groups : — 


1. 

Agaria. 

23. 

Garo. 

45. 

Kishak. 

67. 

Naiya. 

2. 

Bagdi. 

24. 

Ohani. 

46. 

Kochh. 

68. 

Namasudra. 

3. 

Bahelia. 

25. 

Gonrhi. 

47. 

Konai. 

69. 

Nat. 

4. 

Baiti. 

26. 

Hadi. 

48. 

Konwar. 

70. 

Oraon. 

5. 

Bauri. 

27. 

Hajang. 

49. 

Kora. 

71. 

Paliya. 

6 . 

Bediya. 

28. 

Halalkhor. 

50. 

Kotal. 

72. 

Pan. 

7. 

Beldar. 

29. 

Hari. 

51. 

Kurariar. 

73. 

Pasi. 

8 . 

Benia. 

30. 

Ho. 

52. 

Lalbegi. 

74. 

Patni. 

9. 

Bhatiya. 

31. 

Jaliya Kaibartta. 53. 

Lodha. 

75. 

Pod. 

10. 

Bhuinmali 

32. 

Jhalo, !iialo. 

54. 

Lohar. 

76. 

Pundari. 

11. 

Bhuiya. 

33. 

Kadar. 

55. 

Mahar. 

77. 

Rabha. 

12. 

Bhumij. 

34. 

Kalu. 

56. 

Mahli. 

78. 

Raju. 

13. 

Bind. 

35. 

Kalwar. 

57. 

Mai. 

79. 

Raj war. 

14. 

Binjhia. 

36. 

Kan. 

58. 

Mallah. 

80. 

Santal. 

15. 

Chamar. 

37. 

Kandh. 

59. 

Malpahariya. 

81. 

Shagirdpesha. 

16. 

Dalu. 

38. 

Kandra. 

60. 

Meohh. 

82. 

Sunri. 

17. 

Dhami. 

39. 

Kaora. 

61. 

Mehtor. 

83. 

Teli. 

18. 

Dhenuar. 

40. 

Kapali. 

62. 

Muchi. 

84. 

Tiyar. 

10. 

Dhobi. 

41. 

Kapuria. 

63. 

Munda. 

85. 

Turi. 

20. 

Doai. 

42. 

Karenga. 

64. 

Musahar. 



21. 

Dom. 

43. 

Kaur. 

65. 

Nagar. 



22. 

Dosadh. 

44. 

Khatik. 

66. 

Nagesia. 




In columns 2 and 3 of part (C) additional particulars by divisions are given 
of educated unemployed males aged respectively less than 20 years and 40 
years and over. Like parts (A) and (B) this part also includes in the columns 
for those whose educational qualifications are higher than the matriculation 
or school-leaving certificate, persons not unemployed but without employment 
for which they consider themselves educationally qualified. In column 8 
are given figures for those persons not shown either in parts (A) and (B) or in 
columns 2 to 7 of the supplement, who have no higher than the minimum 
qualification and without being unemployed are dissatisfied with their 
employment. Oolumns 4 to 7 of part (C) show the numbers of educated 
unemployed whose fathers were soldiers, cultivators, artisans and menials or 
servants. The group from which these last fi|^res are compiled includes 
educated unempmyed of all ages and also those with higher than the minimum 
educational qualifications who are dissatisfied with their present employment : 
it is consequently formed by the total figures in parts (A) and (B) with the 
addition of those in columns 2 and 3 of part (C). 


314. TIm valM of Um flglifn. — ^These figures are presented more as a 
curiosity than as material for statistical deduction and no attempt i^ made to 
analyse and comment on them. They cannot be confidently used to illustrate 
the extent and duration of unemployment as between afferent localities, 
communities and caste groum or persons of different technical or educational 
qualifications. The only value which the absolute figures seem to have is 
to fix an irreducible minimum than which the extent of educated unemploy- 
ment is certainly not less. During the course of sorting and compiling, 
applications for employment were received many times in excess of the toW 
numbers appearing in these tables for the whole of Bengal. Some of the 
applicants were youths whose education had not been conmleted and whose 
ege was not as much as 20 years whilst others undoubtedly did not possess the 
requisite minimum qualification requited for the enquiry. But even when a 
reduction is made on this account the number who applied for employment 
during these operations was very considerably in excess of the total number 
of eduobted unemployed returned. 
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316. ComiMrison with IHjWacy statistics. — ^The figures in Statement No. 
VIII-8 below give a comparison for the two main religious communities 
between the numbers of males aged 17 and over who have completed a 


STATEMENT No. VIII-8. 

Gompariion of litoratoi anS iSuoatoi unomployoi, 1931. 

Notk.— T he (Igurei refer to nuilrM only nml thme of llterateH .how penooi who have reached at least 
the primary standard of edueatlon. 


Division and district. 


MuNtlins. 


Hindus. 


. 1 . . Educated Educated 

Literates unemployed Literates unemployed 

aged 17 and aged 20 and aged 17 and aged SO and 
ovex. over. over. over. 


NNAL (Brttiili TsrrHery.) 

538,839 

1,078 

969,093 

8,399 

SariwM Olvlilsa 

tMM 

41 

017,700 

013 

Purdwati 

R.608 

16 

42.414 

230 

Blrbhum 

7,167 

8 

26,171 

67 

Ba&kura 

51)1 

3 

23.224 

116 

Mldnanora 

1,864 

3,872 

1 

6 

42,660 

80,736 

67 

56 

Howrah 

3,506 

7 

43,405 

87 

SrttIMacy OIvMm 

166,8M 

103 

344,100 

743 

24«FargBfiaR 

24,136 

10 

02,270 

116 

Calcutta 

80,638 

45 

130,672 

108 

NadU 

7,505 

42 

20,4‘>2 

141 

Munhldabad 

11,850 

37 

28,331 

162 

Jeaaore 

.. 11,067 

38 

26,033 

70 

Khulna 

15,574 

14 

87,802 

48 

StJiMkI OlvIiltH 

111.301 

too 

00,400 

134 

Rajahahl 

23,638 

54 

15,470 

50 

Dbiajpur 

Jaltiafgurl 

Darjaellng 

17,060 

2,011 

346 

18 

6 

1 

12,613 

6,870 

2,82.''> 

26 

11 

12 

Rangpur 

26,800 

82 

23,038 

20 

Bogra 

Palma 

34,826 

41 

10,062 

23 

0,505 

40 

12,506 

52 

Malda 

3,707 

14 

7,097 

33 

Ditta DIvMta 

111, MO 

311 

100,N0 

•M 

Dacca 

84,582 

108 

47,680 

163 

Mymenalngh 

40,011 

145 

41,777 

142 

Farldpur 

20,062 

41 

36,060 

115 

BakarganJ 

52,845 

60 

71,440 

100 

CMHagskf PIvliNa 

131,010 

111 

111,730 

107 

Tlppera 

54,270 

186 

68,200 

153 

Noakhall 

54,740 

67 

24.052 

65 

Chittagong 

28,681 

38 

24,603 

46 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

254 


804 

8 


primary education and of those aged 20 and over who returned themselves 
as unemployed respectively. But the percentages given in columns 4 and 7 
are probably an index not so much of the extent of unemployment as of the 
readiness to admit it in different districts. 


316. The problem of ** bhodralok ” ummploymont.— The failure of this 
enquiry can only be recorded with regret. Bengal is fortunate enough to 
have no problem of industrial unemployment and such mal-adjustments as 
occur in the supply and demand of industrial labour invariably solve them- 
selves automatically in a short period. Bengal imports more industrial 
labour than it exports, and labourers thrown out of employment by 
contraction of industrial enterprise leave the province for their own homes. 
For many years previous to the census however there has actually been in 
Bengal a demand for more industrial labour than was available. Variations 
in the supply of agricultural labour may depend upon famines or floods 
and the type or state of harvest in the agricultural areas. But Bengal is 
happily free from very serious famines and these inequalities of demand and 
supply fairly rapidly adjust themselves and are in no sense of the term 
permanent. The Calcutta University Commission (1917 to 1919) found that 
there was no unemplo^ent of the middle classes. Although there was no 
specific question on this point in the Commission’s questionnaire it reported 
(Volume IV, part ii, chapter XXX, paragraph 14) : — 

At piesent all the young men who have been trained at higher schoole and colleges seem 

to find posts of one kind or another It is often the practice to wait a long time for a 

settled appointment which the applicant thinks is worth his while to accept. But apart 
from congestion in the legal profession we have found few signs of actual unemployment 
among the young men otthe educated classes. No prominence is given to unemployment in the 
answers to our questionnaire. The matter was not mentioned to us in oral evidence during 
our visito to diment parts of Bengal. The output of higher education is still absorved by 
the Qovemment services, by the professions and by the commercial firms.” 
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The Commission went on to add^ howevei : 

Nevertheless we cannot but feel that unless there are great developments of industry and 
commerce in Bengal and unless the erluoational system is adapted to the new requirements, 
the supply of young men trained by the high schools and colleges will be found at no distant 
date to have overshot the demand. *’ 

This warning very soon proved to be well founded and in less than three 
years, on the 30th March 1922, the problem of educated unemployment 
was raised by a resolution in the Legislative Council. As a result of this 
resolution a committee was appointed 

** to investigate the problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes in Bengal 
and to suggest remedial measures.*' 

The Committee reported : 

The evidence which has been placed before us to the effect that there is considerable 
unemployment among the Anglo-Indians of Bengal and among the educated middle-class 
Bengalis is overwhelming and we have been greatly impressi^ by the acuteness of the 
problem and the urgent nocMSssity for the adoption of measures for the alleviation and I'omoval 
of the present distress and for the prevention of any aggravation of the present condition of 
affairs in the future." 

The Committee foiiUd that, apart from a general depression such as is a 
familiar feature of long-term trade cycles, the extent of educated unemploy- 
ment was conditioned at the time when it reported by two main causes. 
The first was the depression in trade and industry which specifically followed 
the artificial stimulus to industry during the war : the abnormal demand 
mado by the army and the reduction of supplies from Europe had led to the 
artificial development of industries, the employment of a large additional 
number of clerical workers and an increase of salaries which could no longer 
be kept up in altered conditions. The second cause was overproduction of the 
type of employee concerned. There has been a rise in the standard as well 
as in the cost of living where.as middle-class incomes have remained very 
nearly constant and in any case lag behind the rise in prices. There has also 
been an absorption into the ranks of the educated classes of persons previously 
unable as unused to enjoying the advantages of education and some 
indication of this absorption is given in the figures in part (C) of subsidiary 
table VII. The committee found that there had been a tendency for industries 
once founded to decay owing to failure to adopt progressive methods of 
meeting competition. Finally they pointed to the decay of village life with a 
consequent drift to towns and unwillingness to return to the mufassaly 
conditions which invariably lead to unemployment. They did not mention 
what is also probably a contributing cause, namely, the Rowing spirit of 
individualism in Hindu society and the gradual dissolution of the joint 
family system with its corporate responsibility for all its members. It is 
difficult to separate clearly cause and effect in this last phenomenon, but it 
can be confidently said that economic tension and an increasing unwillingness 
to support idle and incompetent or unproductive members of the joint 
family are found existing side by side. Interest in the problem of educated 
unemployed was still active whilst preparations were being made for the 
census and two resolutions calling for the collection of statistics of varying 
complexity were tabled during the sessions of the Legislative Council in 1930 
and 1931. 

317. PoiSiMa palliativti. — ^Possible lines along which a reduction of 
unemplojnnent could be effected have been proposea Education at present 
in Bengfid leads practically to one end only, viz., the degree of master of arts 
or science or bachelor of laws. The Unemployment Enquiry Committee 
emphasised the importance of a radical change in the system of education. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca at the time of giving evidence 
said — 

1 regard the education given now in the majority of caeee of secondary and higher 
education in Bengal as tending to diminish the intellectual energy of those who receive it. 
It is sterilising. I think that the education at present imparted is in many oases a positive 
disadvantage to those who receive it, and tends to render the students more worthless in the 
market than if they had worked by themsdves." 
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The committee recommended the increase of facilities for technical education 
and the development of rural industries : and they concluded that the 
prosperity of Bengal in general including the class of educated uneiuployed 
lay entirely 

“ in tlio intenHivo economic developinent of the country, in the etitraiu'c of i^Migali 
bhadralok into indiiatry, trade and commerce of the country .and in the iinnu tiiutf nroclerutioii 
of development schemes which will train f.hc- bhadralok to effect this entrance. 

The committee also emphasised what is common conviction in Bengal that 
these improvements arc conditional upon a change in the attitude of the 
middle-classes to manual labour. Bengal in some ways has one advantage 
over some parts of India in that its caste system is not so rigorous. As 
education spreads amongst all castes, the restrietions in the way of any 
individual adopting any particular trade or occupation are being reduced 
(Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee llcport, page 31) but there is still 
room for a considerable change in the social attitude towards manual work, 
and perhaps the most en(!Ouraging aspect of the problem is to sec in what 
directions this change appears to be coming about. 

318. Signs of a change in the attitude of the bhadralok to manual 
labour. — in the Government technical schools particuilarly in (\ilciitta and 
Kanchrapara it is reported that bhadralok young men gladly avail theinscdvcs 
of the opportunity of technical instruction, although practical experience in 
training is insisted upon. The experimental resc^an^h tannery attached to 
the Bengal Tanning Institute has already trained a number of bhadralok 
young men, some being of the higher castes, who have gone through all the 
processes of leather manufacture from dehairing and dellosliing of the raw 
hide to its final emergence as finished leather. The Bengal Cluunieal and 
Pharmaceutical Works, which owes its existence to young middle-class 
Bengalis who had received technical training at tlic Calcutta University 
employs as skilled and unskilled operatives a not inconsiderable proj)oriion of 
workers drawn from the Bengali bhadralok classes to whom until recently 
the idea of manual labour as a means of subsistence w^ould never have 
occurred. Perhaps the most inttTOsting example, not only of the change 
which is taking place in the attitude of the Bengali middle-classes, but also 
of the extent to which success may attend their elTorts, is provided by the House 
of Labourers at Comilla. This was founded in 1922 by young bhadralok 
Bengalis with a capital of not more than Rs. 210 and after a number of false 
starts and in spite of a series of disappointments the venture has achieved 
very considerable success during the period in which it has been in existence. 
Its employees are practically all bhadralok young men who carry into 
practice their professed belief in the dignity of labour by themselves exeavating 
earth, laying bricks, casting concrete blocks, enacting and roofing steel 
buildings and carrying out all processes in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
It appears that the number of applicants from these ciavsscs for tunployment 
with this concern is larger than can be accepted. None of tliesc^ ventures, 
even if extended to other parts of Bengal, could of course absorb all the 
educated unemployed in the province even if they were conducted with equal 
ability and success. But what is significant is the (ihanged attitude which 
leads to such ventures being taken up, and it gives an earnest that in other 
directions also with the same spirit some alleviation of the unemployment 
existing at present could be found in industrial tloveloprmmt. Op[)ortunities 
for technical training exist and are made use of, and in addition the Educa- 
tion Department has a scheme for a progressively increasing inclusion of 
agricultural training in the school curriculum under instructors trained by the 
Department of Agriculture. More than one school in the province includes 
industrial training in its syllabus. The most notable instance is perhaps 
the higher English school at Sultanpur, Birbhum, where weaving, dyeing, 
spinning, carpentry, blacksmithy, soap-making and the fitting of umbrellas 
to handles m^e in the school are part of the curriculum and it is proposed to 
introduce tanning and the manufacture of bell-metal in the future. In this 
school instruction in one of the industrial departments is compulsory and the 
training is mainly practical : and several old students of the school have set 
themselves up in industrial occupations. 
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tional class, sab-dass and 


rniponiiin vi woinvfi vvafiMiv 


and worklnf dapsndanis) in aach 
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(Notk.— O ut of every 10.000 of the ooinilatlon 7.122 are non-workinf dependi*aia of whom 2 iter rent, nre fonnd In cltlea nnil B9 per cent, outride cttlei). 


imm 


oftoUl - — 

popu* In Outalde 
lotion, rlilea. cltln. 


CImi, tuB-ilMt nnd order. 




A.--EariitrB (priiicl|Nil oceupalltn) uni working dogondonts. 


ALL OOOUPATIONt 

A.' -ProtfucUon of riw matoriols 


I. CiploNatlon of mImaIi ud wfetatiou 

1 rMtiire and Asrtcultnre 

(а) Ordinary cultivation 

(б) Cultivation qf special rropa, fruit, etc.. 

(Wlantera, nianagerN. rlerks and laliouren.) ' 


(r) Foroatry 
id) Stock rairing 

(e) Raising of sniall aiilirials and liisecta 
2 Fishing and hunting 

II Iiplellatlen el mlnarala 

8 Metallic minerals 
4 Non-metalllc tulnorala 


•.'-ProMration and supply of matorial lub- 
ftancoB. 

Ill lOiutlry 

ft Textilea 

6 Hides, skins and lianl materials fn>in the 

animal kingdom. 

7 Wuml 

8 Metals 

0 Orainica 

10 ciicmlral products properly so called and 

analogous. 

11 Food Industries 

12 Industries of dress and the toilet 
18 Furniture Industries 

14 Building Industries 

16 Construction of imtaiis of transport 

Id Production and transmlsalon of physical 
forw. 

17 Miscellaneous and undellned Industries .. 


IV.-TraMpert . . If 

IB Transport by air 

10 Transport by water . . 16 

20 Transport by road . . 24 

21 Transport by rail . . 18 

22 Post oiBca, tel^raph and telephone servlcee 2 


ALL OOOUPATIONS 
A. -Produolion of raw malorials 

I. — Ixplellatloa el enlairis and vafetaUen 

1 Pasture and Agriculture 

(а) Ordinary niltlvation 

(б) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc., 

(Planters, nianagers, clerks and latiourers). 


(c) Forestry 
(df) Stock raising 
(e) Raising of small animals and insects 
2 Fishing and Hunting 


23 Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 
and Insurance. 

2t Brokerage commission and cximrt 

25 Trade in textiles 

26 Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27 Trade In wood 
2H Trade In metals 

20 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
.10 Trade in chemical products 

31 Hotels, Cafes, Kestaiuraiit. etc. 

32 Other trade in tood'stuffs 

33 Trade In clothing and toilet articlen 

34 Trnilo in furniture 

3ft Trade in building materials 

36 Trade In means of traiistNirt 

37 Trade In fuel 

SK Trade In articles of luxury and those pertain* 
Ing t4i letters and Hie arts and sciences. 

39 Trade of other sorts 

0.— PuMIe Adminittrotion and liborol orlt 

Vt.-F«Mia leret 

40 Army 

41 Mavv 

42 Air force 

43 Police 

VII. ~P«Wle Aimlalttratlen 

44 Public Administration 

VIII. Professions nntf litoral nrts 

4ft Religion 

46 l,iiw 

47 Mcdirliie 

48 Instruction 

49 Letters, arts and sciences (other than 41) . . 

0.— MiMtllBRBOUt 

IX. — persons living on Akelr Ineeme 

ftO Persoiw living prliiciimliy on their income 

X. — Demesne servlei 

51 Domestic service 

XI. — Insnilrientijr tfescritod ncenpntinni 

52 General terms whieh clo not indicate a de* 

llidte occuiMtloii. 

XII. — Unprnlactlve 

53 Inmatoa of Jails, asylums and alms-houses 

54 Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

55 Other imrlassined non-productive Industries 


B.— Earntri (lubtidlary occupation). 


II.— Iipiellallna of minerals 

8 Metalllo minerals 
4 Non-inetalllc minerals 

— Prapariticii and supply of malarial lul- 


5 Textiles * . 

6 U idea, skins and hard matertals from the 

animal kingdom. 

7 Wood 

8 Metols 

9 Oeramica 

10 Oheiulcal products properly ao called and 
analogous. 

11 Food industries 

18 Industrlea of dreaa and the toilet 
18 Furniture ludustrlee 

14 Building industrlea 

15 Constructioii of means of transport 

16 Production and transmlsalon of physical 

force. 

17 Miscellaneous and iindeflned Industries 

lV.->Tr8Aipnrt 

18 Traneport by air . . 

19 Transport by water 

20 Tranaport by road 

21 Tranaport by rail . . 

82 Postofflva telegraph and telaphonaaervkoa 


V. -Trale 

'23 Banks, establishments of rredit, exchange 
and insurance. 

24 Brokerage commlMion and export 

25 Trade in textiles 

26 Trade in skins, leather and fum 

27 I'rade in wood 

28 Trade In metals 

29 Trade in irnttery, bricks and tiles 

30 Trade In cheniical products 

31 Hotels, Cafes, Hostaiiraiit, etc. 

32 Other trade in fuod-stiiirs 

33 Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

34 Trade in furniture 

35 Trade in building inaUTials 

36 Trade in means of transport 

37 Trade In fuel 

38 Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain- 

ing to letters and the arts and scienGea. 

39 Trade of other sorta 

0.— PuMIb Ddmlnlftritioii and llbaral arts 

VI. — PnMIe ferea 

40 Army 

41 Havv 

42 Air force 

43 Police 

VII. — PnMIe AimlnisIrnOen 

44 Public Adiulnistratiou 

VIII. — prnfiwlnna nnf litoral nrla 

45 Religion 
40 Law 

47 Medicine 

48 Instruction 

49 Letters, arts nnd tclencee (other than 44) .. 

D.— MHaaUanacof 

IX^Parwna living nn Ihrir Inenmn 

50 Persona living prineipally on their income 

X.— Onmulle aervlM 
61 Domeetlo eervioe 
XL— IninWtinnUy mtnriM nntnpntftM 

52 General tenui which do not indicate a 

deBnHo ooeupatlon. 

XII.— UnpradnnNvn 

53 Inmates of Jnll8,aayhiina and almi'boiiaaa 

54 BMgara.vnifnntenndproetltnten 

66 Other unrlaaeiaed non>pioduottve Induetrlai 


2 

61 

89 

12 

8 

92 

5 

7 

93 

3 

6 

94 


28 

72 

2 

1 

99 

1 

14 
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3 

34 

66 

100 

8 

92 

1 

31 

AQ 

2 

7 

93 

1 

ft 

94 

1 

ft 

94 

3 

15 

Oft 

.8 

15 

H5 

80 

29 

71 

77 

17 

03 

11 

16 

66 

1 

59 

41 


5« 

44 


20 

80 

ii 

13 

87 

10 

46 

It 

10 

4ft 

62 

66 

13 

IT 

16 

ft 

92 

6 

33 

«7 

13 

12 

88 

ir> 

9 

91 

5 

11 

89 

328 

10 

01 

6 

61 

49 

5 

51 

49 

lit 

14 

Ii 

IfiO 

14 

86 

113 

29 

71 

12.1 

29 

71 

41 

• 

•f 

i 

:io 

#0 

37 

6 

94 


12 

88 

tl 

1 

no 

2 

1 

99 


5 

06 

’3 

1 

90 

1 

1 

99 

1 

1 

99 


4 
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‘3 

97 


2 

98 
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4 
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i 
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’i 

'4 

96 
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06 

3 

4 

96 

11 

1 
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100 


i 

94 


6 

04 

• 

1 

M 

3 

1 

09 


2 

08 

2 

1 

09 

3 

1 

99 

1 

1 

99 

20 

3 

07 

1 

31 

•• 

1 

32 
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14 

1 

H 
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1 

99 
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4 
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'i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— DlilriSiilioii by dtpMidsiiM of 1,000 of the total population 
with numbers per 1,000 employed in each oocupational sub-class. 
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CKAPTBR vrn— OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.- DMributloii ot mate and lUnale workers srHh ratio of femaiet 
to males by ooeupaHonal classes, sub'^lasses, orders and groups, 1931 . 


Males. 

Females. 

Mar 

Barnerti, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 
dependents. i 

Bamers, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and working 
dependents. 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents. 

Earners. 

PriDCliial 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and working 
dependents. 

Earners, 

Prinripal 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

Bamers, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


Oroup 

No. 


Occ^uputlon (OLASI, 


ORDER and group). 


2 


ALL OOCUPATION8 

A.— FRODUOTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

EspltitRtioR of RRiniRit RRd wogolRtion 


t,t43,3SS •.934,471 


I. -MtTURI AND AORICULTURI 

(a) Ordinary calMoatton 

Non-cultlvatlng proiiriptnn taking mit In money or kind 
Kstate agents and managers of private owners 
Kstata agents and niaiiagcra of government 
Ilniit (‘olferturH, ('lerks, eie. 

CultlviiUng owners 
Tenant cultivators 
Agririiitiiral lattourem 

Ouitivntum of jMum, iauntma and other shifting areaa 

(b) Oallltatioa at apooial srapa, fruit •ft- (Riaatora, i 
and labauren). 

Cinchona 
Cocoanut 
Coffee 
Oanja 
f*an*ylno 
lluhher 
Tea 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

(a) raroelry 

Forest officers, rangers, guards, eto. 

Wood cutters and charcoal burners 
Colioctors of forest produce 
Collectors of lac 

(d) fltosk ralalng 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
Breeders of transport animals 
Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other animals 

(9) Raising at iniall animals i 

Birds, bees, etc. 

Bllkworroa 
l^ao cultivation 

fl.- FltNIRR AHO HURTIHR 

Fishing and Fnarllng 
Hunting 

II. "Ex9l*ltfltioR ef mlRBrilt 


•.Bii.ait 

i,Tb4.MI 

4M,415 

1,109 

92 

43,175 

4.990,474 

797.446 

2,461.930 

27,045 

177, 

S5S 

13 

I 

3 H 

27,420 

4 

144,523 

5,22H 

1.121 

1,256 

4.711 

•'iia 

42 

111,714 

29.470 

30 

88,224 


2 

10)< 

1 

1g|,04t 

161,440 

602 

2B.3ai 


S.->M1TAUI0 MIRIRALI 

29 Gold 

80 Iron 

81 Lead, silver and zinc 

82 Manganese 

83 Tin and wolfram 

84 Otlier meUUlo minerals 

4v-ROR.MITALLIO MINI 


492 

206 


85 

86 

87 

88 
89 

40 

41 


42 

48 

44 
44A 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 


Coal 

Petroleum 

Building materials (Including stone, materials for cement manufac- 
ture and clays). 

Mica 

Prerloiu and semi-precious stones 
Balt, saltpetre and other saline snbetanres 
Other non-metalllc minerals 


24,522 

18 


6 

8 

147 


•.741,208 

9,426,849 

610,990 

1,290 

100 

51,653 

5.220,047 

H54.075 

2,662,657 

29,087 

1I8.664 

362 

18 

1 

1.082 

85,592 

H 

146,094 

5,527 

7,692 

1,585 

5,926 

122 

59 

121,049 

32,406 

43 

88,591 


2 

034 

4 


18.*>,577 

080 

26.647 

776 


518 

261 

15, 766 

25,608 

12 


7 

3 

148 


R. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP N 
tTANOES. 

IIL—lRduftnF 

l.--TEXTILtt 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
Cotton spinning, siring and weaving 
} (lie pressing, spinning and weaving 
Jut* prvMnnv 

Hope, twine, string and other flbras 
Wool carding, spinning and weaving 
Bilk spinning and weaving 
Hair (horse-hair), etc. 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of texlUes . . 
Lace, creiie, embroideries, frlngea, etc., and Insufflcieiitiy descrihetl 
“* industrieK. 


RIAL SUN- 2,049.661 2,317,074 


, IKIRl ARD HARD HATiRIALt PROM THE ANIMAL 


54 

65 

56 


textile 1 

6. — NiDEi, tl 
KINRDOM, 

Workers In toather . . , . ^ . 

Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and bristles ; brush 
makers. 

Workers (except button makers) In bone, Ivory, horn, shell, etc. 

7. —WOOD 

Sswyers 

•. «»<r 

leaves) and thatobars and buUden worklni wHh bamboo, ceeds M 
similar materials. 


•99319 

874,768 

4,760 

132,032 

220,578 

2,305 

600 

8,646 

255 

324 

1.128 

II, Its 

8.144 

16 

3,424 

111.721 

6,268 

77,981 

85,636 


1,090,160 


5.283 
150,085 
235,130 

8,058 

781 

4,394 

270 

847 

1.283 

1S,986 

9,815 

15 


7,546 

88,646 

48,834 


6 

6 

7 

“1 

1,933,944 

2,039,490 

162 

147 

•92,491 

996,990 

•3 

99 

944,796 

977,944 

•1 

99 

•14,412 

8M,179 

N 

•7 

•M,3H 

721,948 

79 

n 

170,419 

179,988 

868 

295 

39 

30 

86 

80 

iH 

180 

*4 

's 

219,015 

230,863 

44 

44 

83,660 

35,323 

42 

41 

257.(M)9 

264,011 

104 

90 

11,177 

11,.541 

418 

897 

11I.487 

114,911 

ai 

•11 

848 

348 

986 

061 

i 

‘i 

i,o66 

i.o66 

1 

33 

20 

80 

790 

924 

29 

26 

114,842 

114,464 

76i 

784 

205 

243 

39 

44 

n7 

296 

64 

87 

78 

87 

68 

55 

100 

194 

40 

88 

4 

4 

84 

as 

i,l86 

4,804 

49 

58 

3,417 

3,025 

no 

121 

2.12i 

2,379 

25 

27 

•86 

•82 

2,687 

172 

.*^30 

632 

2,677 

•77 

39,388 

32,766 

167 

176 

30,330 

32,709 

1H8 

176 

53 

56 

88 

81 

17,666 

19,049 

997 

990 

23 

28 

88 

86 

2 

2 



21 

21 

48 

41 

17, •68 

19,0t8 

715 

•N 

17,644 

18,001 

720 

708 

6 

6 

417 

417 

4 

4 

667 

671 

io 

io 


•• 

469,299 

479,409 

223 

207 

294,099 

309,639 

299 

291 

•2,6H 

llilOl 

221 

118 

518 

516 

108 

98 

40,766 

42,504 

309 

888 

32,130 

32,312 

140 

187 

gJ,4S0 

71,474 

m 

J3t 

7,038 

7,468 

2,989 

8,488 

73 

73 

106 

100 

1,176 

l,24H 

328 

884 

67.1 

017 

2,247 

2,885 

120 

124 

870 

857 

440 

498 

890 

888 

468 

466 

86 

•7 

292 

318 

86 

84 

2 

2 

188 

188 

159 

108 

46 

48 

I9i897 

t1,il6 

176 

164 

27 

29 

4 

4 

687 

•10 

7 

7 

19,828 

20,900 

568 

477 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— DMribirtloii of malt and fwnalt worktn with ratio of ftmaloi 
to maloi by occupational daises, sub-daasoi, ordtrs and groups, 1931 . 



Maliw. 

Kcnialos. 

.Nunilwr of fcmalm 
per l.OPU males. 

Oeenpatlon (OLASSi Suh-OlRfO* ORDER and group). 

] 

Rarnt>rM, 

rrimipal 

occ.U|)S(lon 

and 

working 

licpeudeDta. 

Karnm, 

l*rinci|>ai 

(MTupslion 

and 

snbiildiHry 
ocriipatloii 
and working 

dClM'DllCIltll. 

Kamers, 

Principal 

ufTiipstlon 

and 

working 

d<‘|iciidcutH. 

Earner H, 
Prliulpal 
(KTUpUtlon 
and 

HUhHldiary 
occupation 
and Wfirking 
dcpt'ndcnta. 

KarncrN, 
Trine l})al 
oeeuputioii 
and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

Karners, 

Trincipai 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 


1 1 1.— Inittstry - -concluded. 

•.~MfTAI.S 

Rnifiting. forging and rolling of Iron and other inctala 
Makeraot arms. guns, etr. 

Blarksmlths, other workers In Iron and makers of implements 
Workers In brass, uoptier and bell metal 
Workers in other metals (exrept preeloua metals) 

Workers In iiiints, ille<siiikerH. etA\ 

B.— OERAMIOS 

Potters and makers of earthenware 
Brick and tile makers 
Other workers in coramk-H 

If.— 0NIMIOAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO CALLED AND 

ARALOBOUS. 

i Manufartiire of matches, nreworks ainl tither exjtlnsives 
Manufacture of aerated and iidnernl waters and ice 
Manufacture and n*flidiig of \egetnli|« oils 
> Manufacture and refliiing of mineral oils 
Other chemical manufuctures 


71 Rice pounders and huskers and flour giliiders 

72 Grain jiarcliers. etc. 

73 Butchers 

74 Makers of sugar, molasses and tfurh 

75 Sweetmeat and comliment makers 

7C Toddy drawers 

77 Brewera atid distillers 

78 Manufacturers of iotiacco 

7C Manufacturers of opium 

80 Manufacturers of Uanja 

81 Others 

1C.-IN0UCTRICC OP ORIIC AND TNI TOILET 

82 Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 

83 Tallora, inilllnera, dressmakers and darners 

84 Rmbroldcrufs, hat makers and makers of other articles of wear 

85 Waahing and cleaning 

8C Barbers, halr-dreiiaeni and wig-makers 

87 Other industries eoiinected with toilet 

11.-PURNITURE IROUITRIEI 

88 Cabinet-makers, rarriago painters, etc. 

80 Upholsten'rs, tout-makefs, etc, 

14.— BUILOINO INDUITRIEC 

00 Lime burners, clement workers ; Excavators and well sinkers ; stone 
ontters and dressers ; brick layers and masons ; Builders (other 
than buildinn made of bamboo or similar matorlals), painterl, 
decorators of tiouaes, tilers, plumbers, etc. 

II.— OONITRUOTION OP MCAHI OP TRARCPORT 

91 Persons engaged in making, aasembling or repairing motor vehicles or 

eyelee, 

02 Carnage, cart, palkl,ete.. makers and wheei-wrights 

90 Ship, boat, aeroplane builders 

10.— PRODUOTION AND TRANiHIIIION OP PHYtlOAL POROB . . 

04 Heat, light, electricity, motive power, eto., Gae works and electric 
light and power. 

17.-MI90BLLANEOU9 AND UNOlPINED INDU9TRIB9 

90 Printers, engravers. book-blDdera, etc. 

00 Makers of musical instruments 

07 Makers of clocks and surgical or sclentiflc InstrumenU, eto. 

08 Makers of J|ewnl]ery and ornaments 

00 Other miscellaneous and undefined industries (toy-makinf, taxi- 
dermy, etc.). 

100 Beavenging 

IVr-Tnino^ort 


101 Persons ooncerned with aerodromes and aeroplanes 

10.-TRAN0PORr iV WATER 

lot Shipowners, boat-owners and their employfes, oflicers, mariners, 
•to. shlpe* brokers, boatmen and towmen. 

29tA SAip^awnen, hoot-mnere and their emphyeu, effieen, moritim, etc. 
ihtpi broken, boatmen and totrmsn oj tea-goina veetolt. 

103 FMsona (other than labourers) employed in harbours, docks, rivers, 

and oanala. including pilots. 

104 Labourars employed on harbours, docks, rivers and canals 

lO^TRAROPORT RY ROAD 

106 PwsoBS (other than labourers) employed on the construction and 
asalntenanoe of roads and bridges. 

106 Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

107 Owners, ssanagers and employees (exeludlng peisoiml servants) 

eonnaeted with mechanically rblven vehlelee (mcludlng trams). 

108 OwMiB, managers and employees (excluding personal lervanU) eon- 

neet^ wlthother vehicles. 

100 Pnlkl,eto.,beainnandowneis 

110 Pack •tophaat.eamel, mule, ass and buUoek owners and drivers 

111 PDctMS and msMonBan 


49.101 

M,0tf 

1,211 

1,443 

24 

29 

1,72M 

1,790 

8 

8 

5 

4 


208 

18 

IS 

71 

07 

87,7rt7 

41,001 

904 

1.182 

20 

28 


7.C»9.'> 

179 

191 

2S 

27 

:i.2Hi 

3.712 

42 

44 

13 

12 


89 





•4.410 

73,4tl 

14,701 

15,130 

229 

212 

34.922 

39,102 

8.942 

9.303 

250 

1987 

17,927 

19,834 

3.586 

3.812 

200 

192 

Il.tilO 

11,132 

2,237 

2.304 

193 

167 

35,140 

30.030 

2.424 

2.S0I 

•0 

•1 

1.07M 

1,103 

51 

59 

.50 

51 

4(tt 

542 

in 

10 

20 

IH 

3 1. <193 

3.5,439 

2,241 

2,399 

71 

0^ 

i:«i 

152 

4 

7 

31 

40 

2.4:>i 

2,543 

115 

121 

47 

40 

34.0S0 

41.191 

141.3IT 

147,023 

I.OtO 

2,449 

9J9fl 

10.9(i4 

133.:*..V» 

138.31H> 

13.012 

12,021 

J.T»M4 

2.(H8 

7,007 

7.410 

4,423 

43 

3,072 

3.47rt 

3,044 

148 

H8 

41 

1 ,»IUl 

3,971 

07 

82 

34 

21 

r»,0Ki 

7.234 

322 

325 

64 

45 

3m:* 

078 

iT 

11 

29 

16 

2fl 

:9) 

1 

1 

38 

33 

9,910 

38 

10,709 

38 

1,410 

1.484 

142 

ISO 

3,473 

3.70H 

7i 

72 

21) 

io 

1M.IS3 

171,210 

1i.l99 

17,401 

100 

00 

21.7IMI 

23.005 

1,575 

1,592 

78 

00 

41,207 

43,997 

2.059 

2,800 

04 

04 

2.3IH) 

2,591 

017 

083 

208 

264 

31.U34 

35,149 

8,453 

8,812 

272 

251 

59,21 A 

70,103 

3,154 

3,353 

63 

48 

3:ib 

305 

138 

155 

418 

425 

2,100 

t,IT0 

745 

700 

IM 

339 

1,839 

1,937 

339 

314 

323 

171 

167 

321 

431 

440 

1,343 

1,816 

•0,110 

44,100 

4,101 

4,200 

•3 

79 

50,219 

64,100 

4,183 

4,290 

83 

79 

f,tM 

0,111 

11 

21 

4 

4 

1,720 

1,970 

1 

1 

1 


f.IA3 

1,330 

10 

10 

0 

7 

2,41 A 

2,796 

10 

11 

4 

4 

3,317 

1,10T 

t 

1 

1 

1 

3.327 

3,397 

2 

2 

1 

1 

77,414 

04,401 

•.ooo 

0,170 

no 

199 

13,907 

14,140 

58 

62 

4 

4 

1,909 

2,102 

9 

14 

5 

7 

880 

OSO 

50 

50 

60 

59 

4.1,172 

48,046 

1,664 

1,705 

30 

96 

1,200 

1,677 

895 

942 

707 

597 

10.164 

16,751 

4.310 

6,403 

301 

88t 

t 70 , 29 S 

303,151 

12 ,Mt 

14 , M 2 

4 S 

M 

101 

124 

• 

6 

40 

49 

1U2 

124 

5 

6 

49 

40 

01,214 

•O.lll 

liO 

397 

S 

S 

78,169 

86,185 

212 

268 

3 

9 

7,841 

7,673 





2,142 

2,150 

38 

39 

18 

18 

1,013 

1.920 





100,T10 

131,100 

10,ltl 

1l,694 

N 

91 

431 

496 

10 

12 

28 

24 

41,708 

50,837 

9,855 

11,548 

2.30 

229 

8,275 

8,294 

29 

36 

8 

4 

28,920 

88,648 

52 

50 

2 

1 

20,600 

24,979 

99 

98 

5 

4 

*928 

288 

1 

2 

4 

S 

0,048 

10,124 

786 

853 

81 

84 
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CHAPTEB vni — OCCUPATIOnrS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— DbtrlSirtloii of imto and fMnala worken wHh ratio «f IMmIm 
to males by occupational danes, sub-ctaMos, orders and groups, 1931. 



Malm. 

Fomalca. 

Number of females 

per 1,000 main. 

0(-< u|Mitlnn (CLASSf Sllk-ClBSB| ORDER ami group). 

Earnprs. 

Vriiii-lpal 

MTiipation 

and 

working 

dpp«‘n(l(‘nte. 

Kariii'm, 

Principal 

iM-nipalion 

and 

HulMidiary 
orcupation 
and u(»rkiiig 
dc>|H>nd(‘ntH. 

Eariipra, 

Prlnvinai 

(MTiifiatlon 

and 

working 

di‘iM>ndontH. 

Eampre, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

lubaidiary 
occupation 
'and working 

1 dcpcndenta. 

Barnera. 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

1 

Bamers, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

7 

8 


IV. -Transport— concfucfecf. 

•7,413 

99.n9 

1,971 

1,911 

19 

29 

112 

Railway rmploycm of nil kinds other than coolies 

38,798 

30,576 

610 

524 

16 

16 

li:i 

Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance and 

28.0.’i.'i 

20,203 

1,266 

1,288 

44 

44 


coolies and porters employed on railway premises. 




10.BM 

11.481 

88 

34 

8 

3 

114 

Post olflee. Telegraph and Telephone services 

lA.8i)0 

11.486 

33 

34 

8 

3 


V. Trad# 

792.737 

923.772 

148.321 

158,008 

187 

171 


laiURANOI. 

41,431 

•9.771 

4,397 

4,919 

•9 

97 

116 

Bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and Insurance agenta. 

45,435 

56.771 

4,867 

4.016 

00 

87 


inoney-ehangera and brokers and ttieir employees. 



l.••4 

•.f90 

113 

240 

24 

29 

lid 

Broken, commission agciito, coinmen-tal travellcn, warehouse 

8,884 

0,550 

213 

246 

24 

26 


ownen and employees. 




11.— TRADE IH TEXTILES 

•7,499 

71.139 

9,131 

9,014 

107 

•t 

117 

Trade in piece goods, Jute, wool, cotton, Milk, hair and other textiles . . 

57,499 

71,530 

6,131 

6,614 

107 

02 

tl7A 

Tradt in jute 

■J,S49 

5,567 

40 

55 

J3 

10 



t3,«tt 

29,982 

•47 

•70 

39 

IS 

118 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathen. horn, etc., and the articles made 

23,522 

26,632 

847 

878 

36 

33 


from these. 



17.— TRADE IN WOOD 

1I,I9I 

19,371 

9,734 

9.H7 

499 

412 

110 

Trade in wood (not Are wood) 

0,7.35 

12,310 

8,606 

4,016 

870 

.320 

120 

Trade in barks 

70 

70 

40 

40 

671 

671 

121 

Trade in hamhoos and canes 

2,143 

3.503 

600 

720 

284 

203 

122 

Trade in ttiatches and other forest produce 

307 

803 

1,480 

2,128 

4,821 

5.402 


tl.— TRADE IN METALS 

•,••• 

t,lll 

a 

H 

21 

11 

123 

Trade in inotals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. 

2,008 

2,223 

46 

46 

21 

21 


Si.— TNADI IN fOTTSNY, NNIOM AND TILES 

•.t99 

7,331 

8,099 

3,233 

H9 

441 

124 

Trade in potU'ry, lirirks and tiles 

5,288 

7,331 

8,056 

3,233 

486 

441 



3Jt$ 

4,199 

173 

190 

47 

43 

126 

Drugs, dyes, paints, itetroleum, explosives, etc. 

3,656 

4,185 

178 

180 

47 

43 


31.— HOTELS. OAPES. RESTAUNANT. ETO. 

11,311 

14,302 

1,084 

1.094 

77 

74 

t2« 

Vendura <i( wine, aerated waten and ice 

4,207 

4,783 

408 

426 

07 

80 

127 

Owners and managers of liotels, cook-shops, aaraii. etc,, (and em- 

8,044 

0,302 

on 

514 

68 

06 


ployees). 






128 

Hawkers of drink and food-stuffs 

201 

217 

16 

16 

75 

69 



3H,019 

471,979 

109.719 

119,707 

971 

tM 

120 

Orsin and pulse dealers 

63,021 

77,122 

.32,200 

33,420 

606 

433 

130 

Dealers in sweetineata. sugar aud spires 

Dealers in diiiry nm<iuc(s, eggs and poultry 

Dealers In animals for food 

32.450 

37,6l»5 

4,727 

4,029 

140 

131 

131 

47.440 

68,205 

14,060 

15,124 

316 

270 

132 

085 

1.22.5 

66 

64 

.56 

62 

133 

Dealers in fiKidiT for niilmala 

1.0.52 

1,342 

460 

454 

437 

345 

134 

Dealers In other fuod-stiilTs 

242,4.55 

283.773 

66,530 

00,020 

234 

211 

135 

Dealers in tnlmceo 

0,022 

10,536 

587 

627 

65 

60 

135 

Dealers in opium 

553 

648 

20 

22 

35 

34 

137 

Dealers in ganja 

I.IUH 

1,141 

18 

10 

16 

17 



7,341 

9,097 

tH 

IM 

M 

19 

138 

Trade In ready-made clothing and other articles of drees and the toilet 

7,341 

8,057 

220 

226 

30 

28 


(hats, unihrt'llas, socks, ready-made shoes, iicrfumes, etc.). 







34. TRADE IN PURNITURB 

10,119 

11.999 

1,339 

1,374 

113 

114 

130 

Trailr in furnit ure, esrpvt s. curt sins and liedding 

Haniware. eiHiking iiteiislis, iHiroclain, crokcry, glMsware, hottlcs, 

1,038 

1,25.5 

687 

614 

665 

480 

140 

0.821 

10,744 

740 

700 

75 

71 


articles for gardening, etc. 







31.— TRADE IH RUILDIRD MATERIALS 

!,••• 

3,111 

917 

174 

199 

194 

141 

Trade In building materials* (other than bricks, tiles and woody 

2.600 

8,122 

617 

674 

100 

184 


materials). 








•.S3t 

7,191 

8H 

4H 

71 

M 

142 

Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport— motors, cycles, etc. .. 

418 

437 





143 

llesiers and hirers In othercarrisgrs, carts, tmats, etc. 

275 

338 

*6 

’6 

io 

i5 

144 

Dealers ami hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, aism, mules, 
etc. 

4,838 

6,426 

887 

460 

78 

71 


37.- TRADE IN FUEL 

19,341 

11, HI 

4,199 

4, OH 

399 

Ml 

Hi- 

Dealers in Arewood, elisrcoal, coal, cowduiig, etc. 

10,841 

12,H1 

4,122 

4,655 

800 

851 


31. TRADEINARTI0LB8 0PLUXUEV AND TNDBE PERTAIN- 

H,7«t 

39, 979 

t.U9 

l,M1 

79 

79 

145 

Dealers In precious stones, Jewellery (real and liniUtion), clocks, 
optical iiistmincnts, etc. 

Dealers in common hangles. head nerklacrs, fans, small articles, 
toys, hunting ami Ashing tackle, Aowers, etc. 

Publishers, biMik-srllrrs, stationers, dealers in music, pictuiM, 

0,053 

10,600 

145 

164 

15 

15 

147 

3.006 

4,309 

1,005 

1,107 

257 

252 

148 

22,034 

24,081 

1,408 

1,600 

61 

04 


musical instruments and curiosities. 





39. - TRADE OP OTHER tORTI 

147.197 

199,997 

7,079 

9,179 

•3 

91 

140 

Dealers In rags, stable refuse, etc. 

61 

67 

12 

12 

285 

210 

160 

Deneral store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise unspeeJAed 
Itinerant traders, iwdlars and hawkers (of other thou food, etc.) 

188.683 

160, 730 

7,828 

7,920 

68 

51 

161 

7.865 

7,621 

471 

481 

04 

94 

162 

Other trailes (including farmers of pounds, tolli and maritna) . . 

1,077 

1,840 

60 

9S 

55 

M 








BVBBIOIARY TABLt. 2d5 


8UMIDIARY TABLE III.— OMrfbiilioii ol imU* and tamalt workart with ratio of IMnaiot 
to iMloo by oceapoHoiiat eiasioi, MriKlatsos, onten and groups, 1931. 




Males. 

Females. 

Number of femalea 
per 1,000 malea. 

Orottp 

No. 

Occnpatiun (OLAtSs 

Kamers. 

Principsi 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents. 

KHinere, 

PrinrIiMil 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
nrrupatiun 
snd wurktiiu 
dependent N, 

Earuors, 

Prlnelpai 

occupation 

and 

wurking 

dependents. 

Bamers, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occuiwtion 
and working 
dependents. 

I 

Earners, 

Principal 

oeoupaCion 

subaldlary 

utfcupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

1 

m 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




372,023 

1 429,888 

21,155 

22,443 

87 

82 


VI.— PuMIe toroo 

08,073 71,200 

67 

67 

1 

1 

168 

46.-ARMY 

ImDorial Army 

Indian State Annlm 

l,N3 3,003 

2,544 2,667 

1 

1 



154 

410 

436 

i 

1 

2 

2 


41.— RAVY 

11 

1 19 




155 

Navy 

16 10 


.. 



4L-AIR rOROI 

11 

tl 





156 

AIrforre 

15 22 




167 

48. POLIO! 

Police 

66.679 . 01, til 61 

21.811 22.5U1 

1 06 


1 

158 

ViUage watchmen 

34.168 45.75 1 

56 

56 

2 

i 


VII.-PuUie Adminiitrttion 

40,920 

62,582 

369 

372 

7 

7 



49,918 

•t,68t 

369 

37t 

7 

7 

159 

Service uf the State 

88.636 

40,202 

13) 

135 

8 

3 

160 

Service of Indian and Foreign Statei 

844 

010 

4 

5 

5 

5 

161 

Municipal and othi'r local (not village) Bcrvivi 

Village oflicialii and Bcrvanto other than watchmen 

0,834 

0.780 

214 

214 

23 

22 

162 

1,114 

1.582 

18 

18 

16 

11 


VIII.— Profoiiioni Md llbiral nrti 

203,122 

305,680 

20,729 

22,014 

79 

72 


46.— RELioion 

79,341 

•I.t4f 

3,098 

3,197 

38 

88 

163 

Priests, minlHtero, etc. 

77,420 

90,157 

2,770 

3,058 

30 

84 

164 

Honks, nuns, religious mendicants 

750 

803 

143 

143 

189 

178 

165 

Other rolifliouB workers 

Servants in religious ediSces, burial and burning grounds, pilgrliii 
conductors, clrcuinclsers. etc. 

330 

374 

15 

15 

45 

40 

166 

l MU 012 

68 

81 

HI 

89 


16.- LAW 

39,114 

31,395 

11 

tl 

1 

1 

167 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Quaxis, Law Agents and Hukhtiars 17,102 

17,000 

4 

4 

i 

’i 

168 

Lawyers* clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

13,652 

14,605 

17 

17 

47.— MIDIOINB 

66, Hi 

97,418 

11,371 

12,070 

Ilf 

179 

160 

Registered medical practitioners Including oculists 

Other perBous praetlsing the healing arts without being registered 
Dentists 

29,052 

33,035 

550 

573 

10 

17 

170 

1 £1,866 

26,088 

1,104 

707 

877 

36 

88 

171 

1,142 

28 

30 

25 

25 

172 

Hldwlves, Vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

4,406 

4,683 

0,034 

10,537 

2,256 

8,860 

178 

Veterinary surgeons 

644 

652 

62 

02 

114 

•5 

41.— INSTIIUOTIOli 

•9,ni 

•9,699 

0.048 

•,201 

71 

•8 

174 

ProfrsBorsand teachers of allkinds 

68,362 70,607 

5,002 

5,245 

78 

66 

175 

(Clerks abd servants coiiuccted with education 

923 

1 1,002 

40 

46 

50 

48 

i 


16, 999 

3t,90l 

1,184 

1,329 

41 

49 

176 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

713 

740 

189 

100 

205 

257 

177 

Architects, surveyors, engineers and their employees (not being State 2,223 

2.78 1 

48 

52 

22 

19 

178 

Authors, editors. Journalists and photographers 

614 

687 

• 

9 

15 

18 

179 

Artists, wulptors and linage-makers 

1,080 

2,118 

200 

218 

105 

101 

180 

Scientists (astronomers, botanists, etc.) 

15 

16 





181 

lloroscope casters, astrologers, fortune-tellers, wiiarda, witches and 1.700 

mediums. 

Musicians (composers and performers other than military), actors, 1M.U3A 

dancers, etc. 

1,078 

41 

4i 

28 

2i 

182 

22,024 

556 

588 

81 

84 

183 

Managers and emplnyiNJS of places of public entertainments, race 
courses, societies, clubs, etc. 

563 

585 

4 

4 

7 

7 

184 

Conjurors, acrobats, rocitors, exhibitors of curloclties and wild 753 

animals, etc. 

850 

228 

220 

803 

267 

1 

D.— MISOELLANIOUS 

1,070,318 

1,102,870 

893,710 

041,011 

*650 

882 

IX.-— Piroons living on tliiir inoomo 

20,728 

23,181 

4,830 

4,300 

210 

207 


t6.7U 

13,191 

4,039 

4, too 

211 

297 

185 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and icholar< 
shlpsholders and pensioners. 

20,726 

23,181 

4,536 

4,800 

210 

07 


X.— Domtslic linriOB 

380,037 

417,847 

420,078 

403,297 

1,081 

1 1.110 

I1.-DOME8TIO OinVIOE 

399,037 

417,147 

420,178 

4t3,i97 

1981 

1,119 

186 

Private motor-drivers and cleaners 

7,371 

7,666 

409,882 

173 

177 

ya 

21 

187 

Other domestic service 

381,606 

420,505 

403,120 

1,102 

1,180 

XI.— InBUfficiintIg discriM oeeuptUoni 

863,401 

810,063 

83,828 

06,848 

113 

100 


193,498 

•19.993 


H,84l 

113 

198 

188 

Manufacturers, biislnessinen and contractors otherwise unspecISed 

6.041 

7,497 

70 

75 

16 

1 10 

180 

Cashiers, accountant, book-keepers, clerks and other employcea 
in unspecided offlees and warehouses and shops. 

197,352 

207,820 

8,180 

i 9,216 

41 

44 

190 

Mechanics otherwise unspecided 

0,027 


1 3 

18 

1 

1 

191 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

350,088 

887,053 

55,25U 

57,544 

158 

140 

XII^UapnSMtiw 

100.048 

111,179 

104,971 

106,866 

984 

•60 

l8.-^nilATI8 OP JAILS, A8YLUH8 AOD ALMI N0UIE8 

i0,97l 

I9,978 

191 

191 

1 

9 

192 

Inmntes of Jails, asylums and alms houses 

20,672 

20,072 

101 

101 

0 

9 


•1,941 

••.3I0 

104.779 

196,471 

1,821 

1,178 

198 

Beggars and vagrants 

86,843 

90,850 

60,718 

81,977 

940 

907 

194 

Proouren and prostitutes 



24,058 

24,404 


••• 

U.-OTNIR UnOLAMIPIID nON-PIIODUOTiVI INOUITRIII .. 

180 

187 

4 

4 

81 

1 

196 

Other nnclssMfled non-productive Indnstrlee 

180 

167 

4 

4 

81 

86 


•No maka won ntumod nador thla povp uid tho praportlon lemnloB to Ottloa la thonfon indetomliiAto. 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Number of workers employed In each 
occupational proup in 1S31 compared with 1921. 



1831. 

Earners 
(principal 
occupation 
and work- 
ing depen- 

Earners 

(subsidiary 

occupation). 

denta). 




ALL OeCUPATIONt 

A.— PRODUOTION OP RAW MATERIAU 
I.— ExploHition of animals and vsftlation 
l.-f AITUni AND AaniouLTuai 
(■) Orldnary aullivallon 

1 Non«eultlvating propiietiini taking rent in money or kind 

2 Ketato ageiite and nianagcre of pnvate owners 

3 KeUto agents and managers of government 

4 Aent colfectom, clerke, etc. 

6 Cultivating owners 

6 Tenant cultivators 

7 Agiirultnral labourers 

8 Cultivators of Jhumt faunpya and other shifting areas 


14,704,079 

1,205,881 18,n2,620 

10,131,227 

726,781 12,186,649 

10,088,163 

724,262 12,080,218 

8,811,788 

187, 658 

11.887, 784 

8,477,078 

•74,718 

11,817,168 

633,834 

1,148 

02 

43,346 

5,210,388 

831,106 

2,7I8,O.SO 

38,222 

157,144 

8,487 J 
240,521 1 
68,202/ 
. 207,728 
2,850 

880,662 

46,181 

8,274,824 

1,805,502 

(a) 



lahoursri) 

Sll.t87 

11,430 

288.147 

8 

Cinchona 

701 



10 

Cocoauut 

13 

5 


11 

Coffee 

2 


223,141 

12 

Oaiija 

38 

1,076 J 


IS 

/*an-vluo 

28,210 

8,306 

38,008 

14 

Rubber 

4 


(b) 

15 

Tea 

258,865 

1,698/ 

16 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

5,433 

337 

(e) 


(e) Paresiry 

6,382 

1.881 

18.147 

17 

Forest oflloon, rangers, guards, etc. 

1,828 

343 

2,518 

18 

\Vno«l eiiUerH ami clurontl bunion 

4,001 

1,219\ 

10,684 

18 

Collectors of forest produce 

120 

0/ 

20 

Collcrtors of luc 

42 

17 

45 


(6) •tech raising 

11S,248 

1, 682 

111,416 

21 

Cattle and hiiffalo hreeden and keopen 

82,887 

8,444 

1,826 

22 

llroedon of transport aiiiiiiala 

.. 30 

13 \ 

118,583 

23 

Herdsmen, Rhephenls and breeders of other animals 

85,345 

6,625/ 


(e) Ralsiag af small anlmali and Inseels 

731 

841 

1,882 

24 

Birds, hees, etc. 

2 


5 

25 

Hllkworms 

728 

838 

6.797 

26 

Lac cultivation 

1 

3 

(d) 


l.-rilNINa AND NUNTINfl 

181,418 

ll.tOI 

111,414 

27 

Flnhing and pearling 

181,770 

26,516 

180,158 

28 

Hunting 

655 

80 

1.875 


II. ExploKstion of mlntrtli 

43,074 

1,519 

07,331 



721 

81 

, , 


81 licad, silver and xlno 
88 Manganese 

83 Tin and wolfram 

84 Other metallic iiilnerala 


85 Coal 

86 Petroleum ^ , 

87 Building materials (Including stone, materials for cement manufacture and clays) 

88 Mica 

88 Pniclous and somi'precioua stonea 

40 Salt, saltpetre and other saline subotancci 

41 outer nouMnotaUlo mlnerala 

•.-PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL tUESTANCEl 
III.— Induitry 


48 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
48 Cotton spinning, sising and weaving 

44 Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 
44A Jut»pr$i$ing 

45 Aope, twine, string and other Bbrea 

46 Wool carding, aplnnlng and weaving 


47 Silk spinning and weaving 

48 Hair (horse-hair), etc. 


48 Dyeing, bleaching, prinUng, preparaUon and sponging of textiles 
50 Lace, enpo, embroideries, Irlnges, etc., and tnaufllclenUy describe 


Inges, etc., and tnaufllclenUy described textile Induetriei 

lARD MATIRIAU FROM TNI ANIMAL KIRDDOM 


51 Workers In leather . ^ . .... 

58 Furriers and peiaona occupied with feathers and bilsUes : brush maken 
53 Workers (except button maken) In bone. Ivory, horn Miell, etc. 


64 Sawyers 

55 CarMOten. turuen and Joiners, etc. 


55 Carpenters, turuen and Joiners, ate. 

56 Bauiet-maken and other worken In woody materlala (Induding leaves) and thatdien 

and buUden working with bamboo, rseos or almllar matailaM 


518 

26 


206 

55 


4S.1I3 

1,4M 

•7,311 

42,106 

1,436 

67,311 

17 

1 

id 

•i 

10 

3 

147 

:? 

8 

10 


(«) 

t>50e,148 

890,331 

3,088,833 

1,881,808 

114,878 

1,674,088 

487.88t 

28,313 

•40,187 

5,263 

536 

1,008 

172,708 

18,781 

225,888 

261,703 

5,748 

208,468 

jr7,2iS 

J,636 

34,760 

8,433 

1,078 

10,840 

763 

41 

608 

4,822 

820 

7,828 

828 

68 

444 

27 

867 

1,568 

218 

402 

12.83f 

1,488 

18.708 

8,436 

1,107 

18,888 

17 

127 

8,688 

28i 

8.244 

146,112 

21,488 

188,888 

6,285 

1,280 

7,247 

78.468 

10,788 

02,010 

66,858 

8,875 

08.786 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— NumStr ol worlim Mnploy«S in eacii 
oeeupillwMl franp in 1S31 compand arith 1821. 


Eainen 

(principal 

occupation 




concZudetf. 


67 Smelting, forging ami Mlling of Irofi and other metala 

68 ICakeia of anno, guns, etc. 

69 Blaeinmitha, otoer worken in iron and makcii of implements 

60 Worken In bram, copper and bell metal 

61 Worken in other metala (except precious metala) 

68 Worken in mints, die-ainken, etc. 

i^OIRAMIM 

68 Potten and maken of earthenware 
64 Brick and tile maken 
66 Other worken In ceramics 

16.-0HEMI0AL PROOUOTI PROPIRLV 10 OALLID ARD ARALOOOUl 

66 Manufacture of matches, fireworks and other explosives 

67 Manufacture of aerated and mineral waten and lee 

68 Manufacture and reflulng of vegetable oils 

69 Manufacture and refining of mineral oils 

70 Other chemical manufactures 
1WP00D IRDUSTRIES 

71 Bice pounden and husken and flour gilnden 

72 Grain parchen, etc. 

78 Butehen 

74 Maken of sugar, molasses and gurh 
76 Sweetmeat and condiment maken 

76 Toddy dnwen 

77 Brewen and dlstlllen 

78 Mauufaeturen of tobacco 

79 Manufacturers of opium 

80 Manufscturiin of panja 

81 Other food Industries 


88 Boot, shoe, sandal and clog maken 

83 Tailon, mllllnen, dremihaken aiM damen 

84 Rrnbrolderprs and maken of hats and other articles of wear 
86 Washermen and rleanen 

86 Barben, halr-dressen and wla>maken 

87 Other industries connected with the toilet 

18^PMRMITURI IN0UITRIE8 

88 Gablnet-makcn, carrlage’palnten, etc, 

89 Upholsteren, teut>maken, etc. 

14r-BUILDIRR IROU6TRI89 

00 Lime burnen, cement worken. excavaton and well dnken, etone cutten and dressen, 
brlck’layen and maaona, buUden (other than of buUdluaa made of bamboo or 
similar materials), painten, house deooimton, tilers, plumben, etc. 

IS^OHSTRUOTIOR OP HEARS OP TRAR8PORT 

VI Manufacture, assembly or repair of motor vehicles or cycles 

02 Msken of carrlsges, carts, pslkis, etc., and wbeel-wilghts 

03 Ship, boat and aeroplane bullden 

16.~PRODU6TIOR ARD TR ARIMIItlOR OP PRY dIOAL POR91 

94 Heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. (gas worka and eleotiio light and power) 

1V.-M1I6ELLARI0U8 ARD URDIPIRID IHDUITRIR9 

05 Printen, engraven, book-blnden, etc. 

06 Maken of musical inatrumenta 

07 Maken of clocks and surgical or aclentlfle Instruments, eto. 

08 Maken of Jewellery and onisments . . . 

00 Other mlscellsncoue and undeSned industries (toy-making, taxidermy, etc.) 

100 Soavenging 

IV.-'Trtnsporl 

II^TRANIPORT RY AIR 

101 Persons connected with aerodrome! and asroplsoes 

19<-TRAROPORT RY WATIR 

108 Shlp-ownen, boat-ownen, and their employees, offleen, msHnen, etc., ihlpa* broken, 
boatmen and towmen , ^ ■ • ** 

lot A Ship-oumm, boat-ouner$ tmd tkrtr mpUrotUt ojkarff, marfmn, Me., sA^ OroAen, 
Ooatmn and towmen ^inland water trufuport ^ . . . , 

103 Penons (other than labouren) employed In harboun, docks, riven sad canals, In- 

cluding pilots . , * * 

104 Labouren employed on harboun, docka, riven and canals 


105 Persons (other than labouren) employed on the construction and malntsiiaiice 

106 L^So^n empl^ed on the construction of roads and bridges 

107 Ownen, managenandemployoee(excludlng personal servants) oonneeted 

mechanically driven vehicles (Including trams) 

108 Ownen, mauiien and employees (excluding personal servants) coDDsetsd 

other vehicles 

111 Forten sod messengen 


112 Hallway employees of sU kinds other than oppUci « 

labouren employed on railway oonatnictlon and malntenaDts and oooUcs and 
porten employed on railway premises 

flt^POIT OPPIOB, TILIORAPN ARD TlklPHOHI lIRVIflt 

114 Post offioe. triegraph and telephone services 


688 
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CHAPTEB VIII— <0CCUPATI0M8 


SUBSIDIARY TABtE |V.— NumNr «l workm employml In MCh 
occupational group In 1S31 comparod wHh 1921. 



1981. 

1981. 

Ocenpation. 

Xamers 
(principal 
ooeupatlon 
and work- 
ing depen- ; 
^Bte). 

Eamers 

(subaldlary 

occupation). 

Workers. 


V.- Trifle 

ll-BANKB. EITABLIINMBNTI Of OIIIDIT, IXOHANtB AND INBUIIAmi 

115 Bank-maiiagen, nioncy lcndoia, exchange and inaunnee ageDts. fBoorf-cbangen 
and hrokera and their cmploycoa 

t4. - OROKERAOB QOMMIUION AND IXfORT 

UO Hrfkrm, comtnlsalon agenta. cotnnicrclal iravrllcra, warehonae owneia and emi^yeca 

28. TRADEINTEXTILII 

117 Trade In tiifce goods, Jute, wool, cotton, ailk, hair and other textika 
ItTA TffldstnM# 

21. -TRADE IN lUINt. LEATHER AND fURI 

] ] < Trade In .:kinR, halher, fun, feathen, horn, etc., and articles made therefrom 

27. -TRADE !N WOOD 

110 Trade In wood (not firewood) 

120 Trade In harks 

121 Trade In bamboos and canes 

IVI Trade In thatches and other forest produce 

28. - TRADE IN METAU 

1 2S Trade In metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. 

29. - TRADE IN fOTTERV, RRIOKI AND TILIf 
124 Trade In inUtery, brlcka and tilea 

3Q.— TRADE IN ONEMIOAL f ROOUOTI 
12.5 Drugs, (lyes, luiints, petirleum, explosives, etc. 

31. -- HOTILI, OAfEI, RUTAURANTt. ITO. 

1 20 Vendors of wine, llquon, aerated waters and lee . . 

127 Owners and inanagera of hotels, cook-ahopa, foraia, etc., (and employees) 

128 Hawkers of drink and food-stuils 

32. — OTHER TRADE IN fOOD-ITUm 

120 Oralii and pulao deak.rs 

130 l)(!aler8 In sweetmeata. sugar and snlcea 

131 Dealers In dairy iirodaets, egga ana poultry 
182 Dealers In animals for food 

133 Dealers in fodder for animals 

134 Dealers In other food'StuOs . , 

135 Dealnn In toliaeco 
184 Dealers 111 o|)liim 

137 Dealers in mnja 

33. TRADE IN OLOTHINO AND TOILET ARTinn 

138 Trade in ready-made clothing and qUi» artlolea qt toilet (hats, 

umbrellas, sen'ks, ready-made shoes, penumea, e^.) 

34. TRADE IN FURNITURE 

139 Trade in furuiture, carpets, curtalna and bedding 

140 Hardware, cooking utensils, |iorc9Uln, crockery, glaiswan;, l^tUos, Altlcles for 

gardening, etc, 

38.— TRADE IN RUILDINQ Mi^TIRIAU 

141 Trade in building materials (other tlian bricks, tiles and woody materials) 

31.-- TNADB IN MEAN! Of TRANffORT 

142 Dealers in and hirers of mechanical transport motors, cycles, etc. 

143 Dealeni In and hirers of other carriages, carts, boats, etc. 

1 44 Dealers in and iiirera of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asaea, mules, etc. 

37. -TRADE IN FUEL 

145 Dealers In firewood, charcoal, coal, cowihuig, etc, 

AETIOLM of LUXURT ARO thou FIRTAININfl TO 
LETTER! AND TNI ART! AND lOltROEl 

14 n D(.‘alcrs in prci'ious stones. Jeweller}' (real and imitation), clocks, optical Instruments, 
etc. 

147 Dealers in common hangles, bead necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, hunting and 

fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

148 IhibUshers, iMiok-sclIcrs, stationers, dealers in music, pictures, musical Inatrumenta and 

euriositirs 


1 49 Dealers In rags, stable refuse, etc. 

1 SO ( leneral storu-koepers and shop-keepers oUierwlsc unspeclflcd 

1 5 1 Itinerant traders, ik dlars and hawkers (of other than food, etc.) 

152 Other trades (inchidiag farmeis of pounds, tolls and markets) 

C. - PUBLIC ADMINIETRATION AND LIBBRAk ARTS 
VI^-PhEIIc tore# 

49.— ARMY 

153 Imperial Army 

164 Indian States armies 

41. — NAVY 
155 Navy 

42. r-AIR FORCE 

16C Air Force 

O^OLIOI 

157 Police 

158 Village watchmen 


8 

E41,06E 

49,793 


4 

140,722 

1M93 


7,191 

781 

8,814 

7,501 

721 

9,814 

11,191 

1,178 

17,848 

1,625 

244 

4,284 

10,570 

984 

18,862 

3,117 

878 

1,888 

8,117 

579 

2,889 

1,114 

1,741 

1,181 

418 

19 

166 

281 

68 

869 

5,825 

1,660 

4,817 

14,443 

8,013 

1IA4i 

14,463 

8,053 

18,045 

31,311 

S,4IC 

tl.8l1 

10,099 

645 

3,640 

4,910 

596 

5.078 

24,342 

2,289 

20,179 

18i,037 

11,781 

81, 1H 

68 

6 

688 

146.011 

12,848 

54,870 

7,827 

J75 

5,016 

1,186 

866 

1,157 

3E3,17E 

21,223 

370,230 

22,030 

12,323 

68,562 

1,944 

48 

4,878 


28 

4,298 

420 

17 

876 

1C 


16 

1C 

.. 

14 

1C 

7 

■ • 

15 

7 

• • 

IC^CIf 

1U7C 

68478 

21,811 

880 

22,818 

84,224 

11,686 

40,087 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of workers employed in each 
occupational croup In 1931 compared with 1921. 



VII. — Pttblie Admlnlitratioii 
U.— PUBLIO ADMINItTIIATION 

160 Sorvlee of the stato 

100 Service of Incllati and foreign oUtra 

101 Municipal and other local (not village) service 

102 Village offlclali and aervanU other than watchmen 

VIII. - Proffittioiii Mi Liberal Arts 

41. — aiLiaiON 

lOS Prleata, ministers, etc. 

104 Monks, nuns, religious mendicants 

105 Other religious workers 

100 ik'rvanta In religious edlflrrs, burial and burning grounds, pngrlin eniidui tors ‘ 
circumcisers, etc. 

40.— LAW 

107 T.«awyeri of nil kinds, Ineliiding kazii^ law agents and mukMeart 

108 Lawyers, clerks, iietltiou-wrltcrs, etc. 

47.- MEOIOINB 

109 Registered medical practitioners including ncullsts 

17U Other pf'rsons practising the healing arts witliout being registered 

171 iientists 

172 Mtdwives, vaccinators, eomimiinders, nurbcs, masseiirs, etr. 

178 Veterinary surgeons 

4t. -INSTRUOTION 

174 rmfi-ssors and teaoherH of all kinds 

175 (‘lerks and scn’stits connected with education 

49.- LCTTERt. ABTS AND ICIINOEI (OTHER THAN 44) 

170 Public scrllx's, stciiograpliers, ct4‘. 

177 Architects, survcj'ors, engineers and tbclr einplojccs (not being state smvxiiIh) 
Authors, editors, Journallstd and photogrMphers 
170 Artists, sculptors and image-makers 

180 Scientists (nstroiioiiieni, ijotaiilsts, etc.) 

181 Horrtscope casters, asirrilogers, fortune-tellers, wimrds, wlli hcs mid iiicdimns 

182 Musicians (composers and performers other than iidlltary), aetom, dancers, ete. 

183 Manager! and employees of places tif public entertaiuments. rai‘e roursch, societies, 

clubs, etc. 

184 Conjurors, acrobats, reciters, exldbitoni of rurlosities and wild animals, etc. 

0. -MISCELLANEOUS 

IX. — Pertoni living on thoir incomo 

fO. REniONf LIVINQ RniNeiRALLY OH TMEin INOOMl 

185 rroprlcton (other than of agrl< ultural land), fund and scholarships holders and 

pensioners 

X. — Domfitic Ssrvloo 
ii.>-ooiREiTio iinvioi 

180 Private motor driven and cleaners 

187 Other domestic servants 

XI. -IniHfllciintly dticribid occupRtloni 

42. — RERIRAL TEnMB WNIBN DO ROT IRDIOATE A PSPINITE OBCUPATIOM . . 

188 Manufacttiren, busioom men and eoutracton oUicrwise unaprriiled 

189 Cashlera, aceountania, book-keepen, clerka and other employees In unsjiecifit d 

offices, warehouses and slum 

100 Mechanics otherwise mupeclfled 

101 Labouren and workmen otherwise nnapecifled 

XII. — Unpreduetivf 

Bl.— IMMATES OP dAILB, ABYLUMB ARD ALMB N0U8EB 

102 Inmates of Jails, aaylunw and alms houses 


108 Ueggan and vagrants 

104 Frocuren and prostitutes 

Bl.— OTHER UHOLAMIPIEO ROR-PROOUOTIVE IRDUBTRII 

105 Other unclassified non-produvUve Industries 


60,297 

2,657 

48,29V 

60.297 

8.447 

48.297 

(iH.rriO 

I.0.V8 

a 4. 703 

848 

70 

1.185 


455 

1 1 ,H2U 

1,1 :»2 

4 On 

i»20 

283,851 

43,843 

253,379 

12,151 

13.192 

94,171 

R(».U>0 

i:i,o|(l 

00.7 '.i'« 

8l>U 

17 

J.U'.U 

.14 :• 

14 

970 

1)1)8 

•'.i 

1,11 ) 

30,831 

..:8i 

24.464 

IT.HiO 


l'J,<‘.(»| 

J3,ili'.l> 


1 1,702 

99,399 

11,191 

47,839 


4,000 1 


70 

' *54 / 

► 4 5,) 1 2 


MS] 

1 I,<m;(’. 

iiOd 

lOH 

(/) 

74.323 

11,997 

44,227 


1 1 .4!IX 

41.175 

tM’.9 

ir.9 

1 .o :.2 

27,973 

4,041 

33,284 

uo;i 

lirt 

oou 

D.*,:'. 1 

HU 

I.IH. 

2,18'.) 



l.j-il 

i-'m} 

.'>.021 


l,(MK 

uo.voo 

.MV7 


29. • 

981 

nr? 

1,119 

1,673,525 

136,956 

1.215,899 

25,281 

2,726 

13,646 

25,241 

2,720 

13.544 


2,720 

i:<,o-iO 

889,715 

71,129 

456,246 

409,715 

71,129 

444,841 

7.r,44 

200 

927 

802,171 

70,031 

451,319 

626,933 

56,878 

466,923 

489,931 

S0.B79 

4C0.I23 

7.011 

:>(ii 

o,m:>o 


lO.OOH 

loi.oio 

0,010 

no 

12, .557 

405.341 

31),2r.3 

277,517 

211,616 

6,229 

286,684 

fO,B43 


13,491 

20,803 


13,092 

190,419 

9,202 

872,204 

100.501 

5,700 

(y}2.10,3JJ5 

24.058 

430 

35,929 

134 

27 

128 

134 

27 

128 


(/) Included in 100, 170 and 171. 

If) Including figures of witches and wlsards shown in group 181 lu 1031. 
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CHAPTIR Tm— OCCUPATIONS. 


(I 

(principal 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution tor sciselad fronpt of 1,000 
occupation) by occupational subclasses, and ratio of tomalo to malo 
occupation) In each sub-class. 

Notb.- -TIm flgurua In bnokets mmoent thorn engaged In the traditional ooett|>atlon of the caste and are In addition to the Bfuni In the ■ 
Mine Bub-claas not wlUrin braeketa. 


CASTE nr other OROUP and religion. 


Distribution by aiib-elaaoea of 1,000 earnen (princliwl occupation). 


1 

1 

> 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

T- 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TT* 


13 

“IT 

A NO LO-1 N ni A N -Christian 

1,gOS IS 

15 

105 

241 

108 

15 

08 

118 

28 

41 

24.3 

5 

ARMENIA K— Chrlatlan 

1.000 Rb 

8 

221 

98 

150 

10 

75 

129 

48 

31 

130 

14 

BAODI Hindu 

1,000 ir>5(«07) 

1 

60 

12 

18 

4 

1 

2 

2 

S3 

12 

8 

BAIDYA— Hindu 

1,000 250 

10 

05 

87 

59 

21 

83 

180 (188) 

20 

33 

88 

10 

BAKU I— Hindu 

1,000 2A1 (54fl) 

4 

40 

10 

44 

2 

5 

SO 

5 

17 

24 

6 

BAURI-HIndii 

1,000 200 (408) 

104 

41 

•11 

8 

8 

1 

3 

2 

67 

58 

4 

BRAHMAN Hindu 

1,000 334 

5 

70 

80 

83 

14 

27 

90 (100) 

21 

75 

92 

13 

CHAMAR— Hindu 

1,000 135 

20 

346 (206) 

57 

IB 

2 

7 

13 

17 

42 

131 

0 

DHOBI— Hindu 

1,000 327 

5 

50 (487) 

7 

33 

3 

8 

9 

10 

27 

23 

10 

DOM -Hindu 

1,000 421 

20 

58(296) 

10 

14 

12 

3 

10 

8 

09 

61 

11 

EUROPF.AN - Christian 

1,000 47 

20 

211 

93 

93 

157 

58 

119 

18 

30 

158 

5 

OOALA— Hindu 

1,000 4.52 (248) 

8 

77 

82 

88 

8 

0 

0 

4 

00 

54 

0 

HARI— Hindu 

1,000 41)1 

12 

73 (158) 

87 

23 

10 

7 

57 

7 

70 

39 

10 

INDIAN CHRISTI \N -C'nrlatlan 

1,000014 

1 

54 

43 

80 

12 

12 

92 

12 

67 

50 

4 

JALIYA K AT UAKTTA -Hindu 

1,000 2.Vi (001) 

a 

45 

9 

22 

1 

1 

8 

4 

25 

18 

11 

JOGI OR JITOr- •HIu I!I 

1,000 294 

A 

97 (408) 

7 

87 

8 

3 

27 

8 

22 

17 

21 

KAMAH -Hindu 

1,000 203 

5 

131 (438) 

12 

52 

2 

.3 

14 

0 

37 

29 

8 

KAYASTHA lUiulii 

1,000 370 

7 

74 

23 

100 

1.3 

40 

76 

13 

50 

78 (127) 

11 

KHAMBU— All .eltMlon> 

1,000 032 (268) 

3 

31 

21 

12 

1 

4 

3 

7 

9 

a 

0 

//tfu/u 

!,000 632 (26S) 

3 

31 

21 

IS 

1 

4 

3 

7 

9 

3 

6 

nmltlhUl 

1,000 439 ( 120) 

40 



120 


40 



80 

101 


KUMAR Hindu 

1.0M 230 

4 

72 (589) 

*5 

39 

i 

1 

9 

5 

17 

17 

’s 

LEPCHA —All religions 

1,000 300 (526) 


10 

31 

5 

2 

8 

9 

2 

27 

12 

2 

Hindu 

1,000 217 (399) 


239 


7 



119 

7 

48 

30 


TrVHtl 

1,000 ..(1,000) 












Uuddhiat 

1,000 378 (317) 


V 

34 

4 

V 

V 

4 

‘i 

28 

12 

if 

MAHISHYA Hindu 

1,000 108(688) 

i 

03 

10 

42 

2 

2 

12 

4 

40 

ao 

8 

MUCHI— Hindu 

1,000 461 

10 

105 (259) 

14 

24 

1 

1 

9 

6 

53 

48 

10 

•* MUMIN •• (JOLAHA) -Muslim 

1,000 360 

7 

137 (379) 

14 

33 

2 

1 

7 

6 

23 

15 

10 

NAMASUDKt Hindu 

1,000 824 

2 

52 

14 

81 

2 

2 

12 

9 

22 

19 

11 

N A PIT -Hindu 

1,000 324 

8 

01 (454) 

B 

38 

2 

4 

31 

8 

83 

20 

8 

BA YY AO Muslim 

1,000 004 

0 

68 

24 

00 

10 

16 

08 

14 

34 

SO 

30 


CASTE or ullirr OROUP and religion. 


Rumtwr of female earnen (principal occupation) per 100 males In the same occupational sub-claao. 


X 

a 

3 


! 

t 


1 

ANOLO-IR DI A N -Uhrioilan 
ARMENIAN' Cliriatlan 
BAQDl- Hindu 
BAIDYA— Hindu 
BAKUl -Hindu 
BAURT -Hindu 
BRAHMAN— Hindu 
CHAMAR— Hindu 
DHOBI— Hindu 
DOM— Hindu 
KlI ROPRAH— Uhrif ttan 
OOA LA— Hindu 
HA RI— Hindu , . 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN— Uhriitlan 
JALIYA KAIBARTA— Hindu 
JOOI OR JUOI— Hindu 
KaMAR— H indu 
KAYASTHA— Hindu 
KHAMBU— All rellglona 
Hindu 

BuddMl 
KUMAR— Hindu 
LEPCHA— AU rellglona 
Hindu 
Tribat 


MAHI8RYA— Hlndn 
KUOHl-Hlndu 

** XUXIN " ( JOLAHAK-Mndlm 
KAMARUDRA— Hlndn 
NAPIT— Hindu 
BAYYAO-Mnallm 


15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

IB 

45 

2 

9 

10 

15 


10 

158 

41 

53 

23 

260 

11 

4 


8 

18 

10 


10 

100 

180 




It 

10 (20) 

78 

74 

4 

182 


rt 

10 

0.3 

103 

20 

222 

• 

10 


3 


:t 


1 

8(5) 

10 

30 

2 

118 

T 

8(4) 

7 

0 

2 

9 



4 

17 

52 

1 

153 

It 

38(42) 

80 

91 

•17 

2.'>4 


12 

003 

22 

90 

89 

111 

7 

14 

2 

0 


2 



3 (3) 

11 

12 

1 

44 

IT 

19 

02 

28(4) 

8 

10 


4 

22r> 

13 

H 

10 

120 

If 

8 

22 

19 (22) 

5 

8 


1 

4 

26 

33 

7 

144 

S3 

15 

47 

40 (52) 

lu 

7 

2 

4 

57 

10.3 

64 

63 

104 

IB 

8 


2 

H 

22 

1 

7 

150 

24 

44 

10 

677 

14 

89 (22) 

10 

15 

2 

15 



4 

30 

20 

6 

183 

31 

11 

«7 

54 (54) 

6 

71 

1 

is 

248 

IS7 

54 

66 

217 

17 

25 

£ 

26 

4 

14 


7 

81 

27 

41 

13 

100 

19 

18 <15) 

135 

44 

6 

41 



88 

55 

122 

11 

216 

18 

5 

7 

19 (16) 

3 

8 


1 

3 

14 

84 

5 

98 

11 

10 

16 

19 (2) 

1 

15 

a 

3 

0 

.35 

87 

10 

167 

B 

0 

8 

• 

1 

.3 

1 


5 

29 

3 

2(2) 

207 

Bf 

86(40) 

18 

8 

24 

a 



2 

2 

88 

4 

18 

4/ 

04(44! 

19 

2 

24 

4 



2 

2 

38 

4 

18 

lOt 

244 (244) 




200 







148 

17 

8 

40 

i«(£i) 

’2 

12 

8 

*3 

’8 

42 

68 

*6 

81 

69(22) 


7 

4 

12 





18 


165 

ii 

22 (14) 


if 

*4 

ii 





180 

•• 

i«5 

f 

9(5) 

48 

81 

4 

29 


i 

*3 

48 

94 

*5 

<58 

IS 

6 

87 

84(7) 

5 

80 

*i 

9 

140 

95 

51 

85 

149 

• 

6 

8 

17(9) 

1 

R 

1 

3 

4 

105 

81 

10 

80 

7 

4 

10 

18 

2 

25 

1 


7 

88 

51 

8 

158 

• 

7 

11 

18(5) 

4 

12 


i 

8 

19 

58 

65 

185 

B 

4 

1 

14 

1 

6 



4 

88 

81 

48 

81 


•Under this sub-claas Um owupallon of palkl-bearura la traditional to the Baurla, bttl thoae following It are not aeparately on record and 
Included In Uw nurabvn shown under anb-clasa 1 which Indudsa the othw traditional ooenpatlona of the caAe via., agrlcuKun anitLcoithwork. 
















SUBSIDIARY TABLE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— NHHilMr of persons employed on the 26th February 1931 on Railways 
and in the Irrigation, Telegraph and Postal Departments in Bengal. 



CioM of rniployce. 


KiiropcHiiS l<iiiropi>aiiH 

Anitlo- *’'^**'**^^- AtiKlo* ^“dlans. 
Indians. Indtane. 


0.— POST OPPiei AND TELIQRAI 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 
(1) TELEGRAPHS 


&iimrvialnB offlcere (Including probationary Siiprrtntrn* 
dents and Inspectors of post offices and Awlatant and 
lyputy Superiutcndents of Telegraphs and all offlrere 
of higher rani 


lyputy Superiutcndents of Telegraphs and ail offlrere 
of higher rank) 

Postinanten, inrlndlng Deputy AssUtaut and Sub and 
Branch Posttnastere 

Signalling establishment including warrant offlrere, non* 
commiRMiuned offlecn, military telegraphists and other 
employees 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station masters, 
ete.— 

Clerks of all kinds 
Postmen 

Skilled labourers establishment including foremen, 
instrument makers, rarpenten, blacksmiUis, 
mechanics, sub-inspecton, linemen, line ridere ami 
ottirr employees 

Unskilled labourers establishment including linn 
coolies, cable guards, battery men, Udcgrapli 
measengers, peons and other employers 
Road establishment consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks, and booking agents, boatmen, syces, coach* 
men, bearcre, and others 

(2) RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 

Supervising officers (Including Sufierintendents snd 
Inspr«!ton of sorting) 

Clerks of all kinds 
Sorters 

Mall guards, mall agents, van peona, posters, etc. 

(8) COMBINED OrFICBRS 

Siguailen 

Meisengen and other servants 


42 

20,087 

317 

3,387 

40 

17,973 

317 

8,387 

H 

141 

88 

46 

U 

1,222 

210 

342 

21 

.S.4n7 

26 

424 






0 

14 

1,560 

•J 

1,700 


1,003 


2.D0:> 


17 

1 

1,188 



1 

12 




fl(i2 




403 



1 

8(8 



1 

.HH3 




54S 
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CHAPTER vni — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— EducRtMl unemploytd. 

A.— Agwl 8049, by locality, clan, ago and porM of unomploymont. 


Bruhniiin^ 

BaldyM 

KRyiiPthiis 
Dvpn'itiictl Hind HR 
Other lIliidiM 
Miwliiiii 

AU ollh-r i l 


2 

3 

4 

6 
H 
7 

5 
B 

10 All « 

11 BrnhinniiR 

12 BaidyaR 
IS Kaynatlrw 

14 DfprcNRpd HiuitiiR 

15 Other Hindus 
18 Miwlliim 

17 Anglo-Indians 

18 All other cl irmcs 
10 AllilawM 

20 Brahiiiuiis 

21 liuldyaN 

22 KayasthiiH 

28 OcprriiHi'd IfIndiiR 

24 Other Hindus 

25 Husllins 

20 AUKlo-IndlanN 

27 Alt other cla»es 

28 AllcliMN 
20 Brahmans 

80 Baldyaa 

81 Kayasthoa 

82 OouriMR^ Ulndtis 
38 Other Hindus 

84 Muslims 

85 AnglO'tndians 

86 All other classes 

87 AN tiassss 

88 Brahmans 
80 Baldyas 

40 Kayasthas 

41 OcBrsased Hindus 

42 Other Hindus 

48 MiiaUms 
44 Anglo-Indians 
46 All other c* 


! 5 


Agp ait«l iti‘riod of unem|i!nytnrnt. 


1*^ 


Aged 20-24 
and uiii’in- 
]iluyi-d 

lor-- 


Aged 25-20 
and unein- 
ftloyed 
for— 


Aged 30-81 
snil uiu>m* 
idoyi-d 
lor-- 




Aged 35-30 
and uiipm 
ployed 
for— 




2 

3 

l' 

5 

8 

7 

"8 

0 

10 

11 

" XSB 

3.181 

873 

1,340 

136 

1,103 

66 

434 

13 

111 

.. »-< 

H<M) 

m:i 

328 

28 

208 

23 

Hd 

7 

41 

is 

H4 

7 

30 

.1 

17 

2 

4 


1 


806 

43 

244 

22 

181 

0 

86 

*5 

35 

107 

7 

71 

8 

67 

8 

28 

2 

8 

: : il 

730 

55 

270 

28 

237 

12 

05 

1 

:«•» 

1,078 

72 

370 

43 

.1MB 

11 

140 

7 

20 


24 

4 

7 

1 

3 


4 

1 

4 

. . "S 

18 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 


2 


3.616 

873 

1,337 

111 

1,166 

66 

411 

13 

181 


708 

83 

.128 

28 

208 

23 

88 

7 

41 


81 

7 

30 

3 

17 

2 

4 


1 

801 

4.1 

244 

22 

180 

0 

00 

5 

35 

SEs 

i«r 

7 

71 

0 

«r 

8 

28 

2 

8 

73ri 

55 

278 

28 

238 

12 

04 

1 

31 

:: sss 

1,072 

72 

878 

42 

388 

11 

147 

7 

20 

.. s 

21 

4 

7 

1 

S 


4 

1 

4 


Id 

2 

6 

1 

3 

i 

2 


2 


•71 

68 

364 

IS 

111 

16 

63 

1 

27 


2d0 

20 

127 

7 

64 

8 

21 

3 

10 


11 

08 

2 

5 

8 

44 

i 

1 

20 

1 

2 

1 

10 

i 

0 

.. ag 

15 


5 


0 

2 

1 


1 

.. oS 

230 

ii 

07 

0 

70 

3 

20 

i 

7 

x> 

41 


21 


14 


4 


2 

:: 35 

7 


4 

i 

1 




1 


•H 

116 

364 

46 

233 

to 

166 

1 

46 


248 

31 

08 

18 

67 

0 

23 

1 

18 


12 

1 

8 

1 

3 




1 


81 

SS 

mo 


x4 

I 


104 

87 

262 

103 

18 

10 

441 

74 

6 

51 

11 

08 

208 


22 

2 

25 

24 

4 

1 


05 

18 


3 
176 

27 

4 
10 

5 
34 
81 


42 

1.T 

74 

43 

2 

8 

116 

17 

i? 

2 

21 * 


10 

2 

33 

33 

4 

1 

IS 

17 


11 

2 

17 

86 


Age and period of nncmplnyinfnt. 


So 


u 

xS 


hi 

^55 


U 

X 


It 

§1 

h 

Ak<m 1 
20-24 
and un- 
employed 
for— 

Aged 

25-20 

and 

unem- 

ployed 

for— 

Aged 

W-34 

and 

tinem- 

lihiyed 

Aged 

85-30 

and 
unem- 
ployed 
for — 

li 

j? 

a 

1^. 

ce 

>» 

II 


h 

|i 

II 

I 

1 

|i 

h 

|! 

3 

4 ' 

5 

0 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

IIS 

12 t67 

30 387 

10 103 

• 

St 

142 

0 

11 

1 

53 

5 

21 

2 

7 

22 

1 

10 

2 

0 


3 



103 

8 

r>i 

10 

ni 


21 

i 

il 

70 

3 

2ri 

.1 

20 

i 

li 

1 

8 

123 

4 

37 

0 

5.1 

2 

14 


4 

:i.M 

27 

0“ 

14 

105 

2 

38 

i 

10 

1 








1 

1 


i 







153 

31 102 

30 181 

7 

78 

4 

12 

Ofi 

8 

30 

3 

15 

1 

4 

1 

6 

11 


4 


7 





OH 

‘tl 

36 

4 

31 

i 

14 

i 

8 

5.5 

2 

20 

2 

17 

I 

12 


1 

38 

2 

15 


13 


4 


2 

2Hi 

14 

07 

IH 

07 

4 

41 

2 

8 

‘5 

i 

1 

“i 

1 


i 



til 

31 

120 

11 

18 

8 

2f 

1 

13 

05 

8 

24 

5 

17 

5 

3 


3 

8 


3 

1 

2 





73 

6 

37 

3 

13 

2 

5 


4 

2 


2 







52 

5 

20 


ii 

i 

3 


‘2 

45 

11 

10 

0 

8 


5 



10 

4 

.1 


2 


4 

i 

'2 

0 

1 

3 


2 


1 


2 

43 

8 

17 


11 

1 

8 

1 

1 

22 

5 

0 


8 


1 


1 

■4 


"2 


1 

*1 



' ' 

1 


1 







8 


3 


4 


i 



8 


2 


5 


:: 

‘i 


11 

• 

V 

1 

13 


1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

7 


2 



1 

2 

'3 

1 



*2 


i 



4 


2 


2 





1.1 

’i 

0 

i 

2 





14 

3 

8 


5 














'i 


i 








30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


B.— Agtd 20-39, by dtgrMp agt and ptriad af unamployrntnl. 


Age and period of unemployment. 


Degree nr other quallOcatlons. 

All ages 
(20-30) 

Aged 20-24 and un- 
employed fop — 

Aged 26-20 and un- 
employed for- 

Aged 30-34 and un- 
employed for - 

.Aged 3.V.S’J and un- 
emplijycd for - - 

employed 
for any 
period. 

More than 
one yenr. 

Less than 
one year. 

More than 
one year. 

Less than 
one year. 

More than 
one year. 

J,eM than 
one year. 

More than 
one year. 

Less than 
one year. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

0 

10 

AN gnilllteatiMS 

8,821 

1,844 

278 

1,108 

180 

434 

88 

lit 

18 

British degrees 

10 

. . 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

1 

Continental degrees 

2 



1 

1 





Anerloan degrees 

7 

2 






.i 

• • 

Other foreign degrees 

4 



i 


• • 


8 


Inllu legreei 

682 

111 

88 

888 

84 

113 

S3 

if 

18 

Medical 

108 

7 

1 

82 

11 

31 

0 

11 


Legal 

04 

1 

1 

20 

2 

82 

18 

17 

5 

Agrioiiltural 

13 

0 

i 

2 


2 




Commerce 

21 

14 

6 


1 




M.A. 

41 

S 

1 

18 

*2 

22 


0 


M. He. 

81 

8 

1 

14 

1 

7 

'i 

4 


B. A. 

248 

47 

20 

08 

14 

41 

8 

15 

4 

B. He. 

08 

27 

5 

46 

2 

14 

1 


1 

B. Bngr. or L. 0. X. 

17 

8 

1 

12 

1 

1 



. . 

B. T. or L. T. •- 

Matrloulatlon or sohool leaving eertIB- 

88 

8 

1 

18 

1 

2 

20 

66 

18 

cate 

2,707 

1.220 

241 

841 

02 

277 


0.— Miscfllaniaut datallt. 


1 

Division, District or State. 

1 Total number (rf educated unemployed. | 

Persons wit It nohiifher quall&ca- 
ttoD than niatriculatloa or school 
leaving certlAcate, not unem> 
ployed hut returned as having 
failed to get employment for 
which they consider thomselvei 
educationally quallled. 

1 Aged. 1 

1 All ages whose fathers were — | 

Leei than 
20 yean. 

40 yean 
and over. 

8<ddlen. 

Cultivaton. Artisans. ^JSlSts.^ 

i i 

^bIuTIIN TIRRITOiV ul 

•nNxM DIvIsIm . . 61 

IM 

8 4 

Itt 

IM 

41 

i '* : 

5 6 7 8 

681 7i 111 187 

Ml 76 111 6 U 

’*1 cK 

^ n 18 ^ 












APPENDIX I. 

Notes on the processes of decaying industries. 

1. Introduction. — ^I'ho Census Commissioner desired during the census operations to place 
on record notes on the processes of those industries which have decayed or are threatened 
with extinction owing to the competition of mass production. In ^Bengal a comprehensive 
investigation into “ cottage industries has been carried out by the department of industries 
and the results published in a RtpoH on the Survey of Cottage Industries in Bengal (1929). This 
contains much of the information which it was desired to put on record, and although it is 
inevitable that there should be some overlapping the following notes are intended merely to 
supplement this pi-oduction by elaborating the description of some processes and adding such 
details of a “ cultural ’* interest as came to light. The mothofi adopted was to circulate a list 
of industries pn3pare<l in consultation with the Census Commissioner and the Director of 
Industries, Bengal, with a request for such information as could be got along definite lines. The 
enquiries were made through the district officers and without any agency equipped to make 
accurate toclinical descriptions of the processes described. It was received with particular 
enthusiasm in hladia and ac^knowledgmenta are duo to Messrs. T. C. Bay, the district officer, 
B. C. Ray (Kai Saheb), subdivisionai officer, Ranaghat, and B. G. Kanjilal, H. Rahman, A. Son 
and S. N. Do, circle officers, for unusually full and detailed reports. Mention of these names, 
however, does not imply any deficiency in other districts, but complete indebtedness could not 
bo acknowledged without reciting the name of almost every district census officer and of a 
number of other officers who made interesting reports generally accompanied by sketches 
or photographs and in one case even by water colour illustrations. For the scientific 
identification of vernacular terms acknowledgments are due to the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, the Curator of the Industrial Section, Indian Museum, and the Director of 
Industries, Bengal. 

2. Blaektmithy. — Blacksmiths are found practically in every district of Bengal and 
manufacture primitive implements required for cultivation as well as tyres for bullock carts. 
Three tyjxjs of bellows are reported. In Murshidabad and Faridpur blacksmiths are reported 
to use the tyjxs of bellows more commonly associated with gold and silversmith workers. It 
consists of a bag of leather tapering at one end and open at the other. At the tapering end a 
tube is inserted and there is sown on each side of the open end a wooden or bamboo strip. Those 
strips serve for hand hold as well as ensuring that the mouth of the bellows is securely closed. 
The blacksmith holds the strips in his hands and drawing them apart extends the bag to its 
utmost. It is thus filled with air which he encloses by bringing the strips of wood together when 
a downward pressure drives the air out of the tube at the tapering end. The most common 
form of bellows, however, is one framed of cow, goat or buffalo hide softened with curds and oil. 
This is placed around two or three triangular slabs of wood in such a way that a chamber is left 
between each two slabs when the bellows are expanded. The bottom slab of the bellows and 
the middle one also, if there are three, are fitted with valves opening inwards and the narrow 
end is attached to a tube leading on to the furnace. I'he bellows are supported in such a way 
that a rope attached to the lower slab passes overhead and into the hand of the blacksmith and 
by pulling on it he raises the lower slab of the bellows and drives the air through the nozzle 
When pressure is released the bellows open through their own weight, the valves ^mit air into 
the chamber and the process can be repeated. The third type consists of two metal cylinders. 
The lower is open at the top and into it is fitted a pipe which leads out into the furnace. The 
upper is closed at the top and has a handle and a valve opening inwards. Water is put into the 
lower cylinder up to below the level of the pipe. The iipjjer cylinder, which is smaller, is then 
moved up and down within the lower. As it descends the air space is lessoned and the air, 
preventexi by the water from escaping, is conducted through the pipe and thus to the fire : 
as the cylinder rises air flows in to replace it through the valve. 

liarge locks of a simple type and having only one lover are commonly made and are used by 
villagers. An improved type is made in the Khardah police-station of the 24-Parganas and ita 
mechanism is rigidly kept secret by the inventor who himself inserts the five or six levers forming 
the locks into the shell or frame made by local blacksmiths. 

3. Blanket makIng.—Blankct making is reported as an industry mainly in Western 
Bengal where it is carried out by the Gareri caste. The herds are shorn generally twice a year 
in Jaistha or Asarh and in Paw, Magh or Falgun. In some cases a third shearing also takes 
place in the month of Kartik, Ordinaiy shears are used such as are familiar in European 
countries and the fleece obtained in Falgun after the dry weather is supposed to be the best 
in quality. It is teased or carded with a bow, the vibration of the string in which, breaks up 
the knots and loosens it. In the same way as cotton described later it is spun from a simple 
distaff with the familar charka type of spinning wheel, wound into hanks and in some cases 
sized with flour or powdered rice and water. The warp is set up along pegs driven into the 
ground in such a way that the whole length of the warp can be set up in a very much restricted 
space and the blankets are woven on a very primitive type of tension handloom. The 

essential part of this consists of a cloth or breast-beam, nidham or okhar 
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and a warp-beam, haidhari The breast-beam is supported on posts near the weaver 

in such a way that it can be wound round and take up the cloth as it is woven. The warp 
stretched between two slabs of wood is lashed to it at one end whilst the other end is carried 
over and tied to the warp-beam. The warp-beam is lashed to a 1k>w shaped or triangular 
frame, ohari which is made fast to a post by a rope which is led back to the seat of 

the weaver and can be regulated in length by him. The odd threads are caught up in leases or 
loops of string attached to a bar or heddle rod, baynai so that when the heddle rod is 

raised only the odd threads of the warp are lifted leaving the even threads below and forming 
a space through which the shuttle can pass. Beyond the heddle rod a stick known as the 
shed stick, sanaat is placed over the odd threads so that when the heddle rod is not 

elevated the weight of the shed stick also creates a space between the odd and even threads. 
The woof wound on a bobbin is passed alternately under and over the odd threads, which 
are alternately raised by the heddle rod operated by hand and depressed by the shed stick, 
the shed or opening between the threc^s being cleared by a thin slat of wood or sword, 6eo 
which is also used to press home each pick or length of woof drawn from side to side of 

the warp. As the cloth is woven the cloth beam is wound round so that an unwoven 
portion of the warp is always within hand of the weaver. The warp is generally set up 
about 18 inches in width and is the full length of the blanket which it is required to make 
and which is composed of three or more strips sown together. The only other portion of this 
simple loom appears to be a stick, chapani used to vary the alternations of odd and 

even threads when it is desired to introduce some pattern or to make a fringe. 

4. Boat building. — Bengal is remarkable for the number and variety of its boats. Where- 
ever there is water the cultivators have small dug-outs often made of palmyra palm trunks 
hollowed out and the Garos are particularly expert in this work, some of the kundas, as the 
vessels are called, having a capacity of as much as a thousand maunds. Apart from dug-outs 
of this kind almost every variety of wood is used in the construction of larger boats. Teak 
{Udonagrandia, Lin)^ baJbvl {acacia arabica.WiUd), aal (ahorkoHHibuata, Gacrln),uri‘am {magnifera 
kmgipea], kadam (arUhouphalua Cadambat Beck and Hook)^ jam {engenia^ jambdanat 
Lam], gab (Dioaphyroa embryapteria, Pera), karai, jand {lagoatroemia floareginca, Reiz.) 
and aundari (hmiicfa littoralia) are amongst the woods employed. In Faridpur and probably 
elsewhere the building of the boat is not undertaken until the panjika or almanac has been 
consulted for an auspicious day. The keel, daura, is laid down and the process of manufacture 
follows what must be the universal method throughout the world. Ribs are built up from the 
keel, the gunwale is fixed at the appropriate height bv means of stringers, galai, and the sides of 
the boat are built up about the ribs until the level of the gunwale is reached. The curvature is 
given to the planks by heating them in water and affixing them to the framework. The planks 
are joined together cither by double pointed nails or in some cases by ties. Cotton and jute are 
used to caulk in spaces and the whole is generally treated with coal-tar and sometimes painted 
with the juice of the gab tree. Chittagong was once famous for its ship-building and 
possesses a characteristic tvpe of sea-going boats, which probably owed its construction to the 
Portuguese pirates, as well as the aampan, which is apparently of Chinese origin. But it is 
report that steam and motor vessels are rendering the medium size boats unpopular. 

5. Brass and ball-matal industry. — Indigenous brass and bcll-metal industries have been 
seriously affected by the importation of cheap enamel, aluminium and porcelain vessels. Three 
alloys appear to be known to the workers : brass, made of copper and zinc in the proportions of 
5 : 4 or b : 3, bell-metal made of copper and tin mixed in the proportions of about 7 : 2 and an 
alloy known in the vernacular as bharan composed of white metal, copper, zinc and lead. The 
bell-metal is said to be in process of replacement by German silver alloyed with zinc. The 
metal workers employ both the moulding and the hammering process to make their goods. 
They buy the consituents of the alloy or else obtain old and damaged utensils and scrap metal 
and melt them down in a furnace. The furnace consists of an oven fed with wood, coal, charcoal 
or coke into which a number of crucibles, locally known as mvehi (^) are placed. These 
crucibles are made of earth and in the Nadia district are over a foot in diameter and are reported 
to contain as much as one maund. After firing when the metal has melted and amalgamated 
the alloy is poured into receptacles and cooled with salt water. It is then taken out, heated and 
beaten into expanded sheets upon anvils by gangs of men mnerally working four or five 
together. The expanded sheets are then cut to statable sizes and are again beaten out into the 
form of whatever vessel is required. For moulded vessels moulds are prepared of clay to which 
sand is added and also jute fibre or paddy chaff in order to give them strength. The moulds 
are made frequently from a model which is smeared with oil before the clay is attached, so that, 
when the clay is taken off in two or more parts, the inside is smooth whilst the outer side is 
rough. Impressions in clay are taken in this manner both of the inside and outside of the 
vessel and they are carefully joined together so that the inner and the outer portions fit 
together but a space is left between them. This is retained by means of wax in some districts or 
by carefully adjusting them on a base of clay in other places. The melted amalgam is then 
poured in and the moulds are left until they are diy. In some cases the appropriate amount 
of metal, either scrap or the constituent elements required, is placed into a small crucible, 
also known as a mucAi, which is actually affixed below the prepaid mould. The whole is then 
plaoed in a furnace and when the metal in the crucible has melted it is taken out of the 
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fuinaoe and the crucible is inverted so that its contents flow out into the mould. Both 
moulded and beaten articles are finished with files or chisels. The article is affixed to a 
primitive lathe or kmd (C^t^) by a mixture of resin, mustard oil and powdered brick. The 
lathe consists of a circular billet of wood from which at one end an injn pin is siip()ort<ed by a 

in which it pivots whilst the other end rests on and projects l»eyond a i rutch of w»iod 
permitting it to turn round. The finished article is glued to the projecting crul anrl the billet 
is made to revolve by means of a string wrapped mund the eentrc and pulled «lU!riiatoly, the 
finishing being done by chisels and files. 

6. Carl wheels. — A peculiarity of the cart wheels made in fmrts of the province is that 
the spokes pass right through the boss of the wheel from circumference to circumference. A 
heavier and broader wheel is thus necessary. 

7. Conch shell Industry. — ^Tho manufacture of coi^.^h shell bangles, etc., is of very great 
antiquity and has been very fully described in more than one publication, h)r instance in 
The Sacred Chank of India, by J. Horneli (Madras Fisheries Bureau, bulletin 7), and in The 
Conch Shell Industry in Bengal by S. C. Mitter (Bengal Industries l^partment. bulletin 24). 
The Sankharis who deal in these articles are particiilarly notable in the district id Dacca. The 
implements employed as well as the method of employment ai*e fully rlescril.i l in other 
publications and it is not proposed to repeat them here. The workers in addition the vistva- 
harma puja on the last day of Bhadra also observe a holiday on the 17 th Bhadra f m- the solar a 
hamai and on the first Aswin for the worship of Agaetha Muni. From the centra) part of the 
shell buttons are made. The dust which results from sawing t he shells into bangles and polishing 
them is used by kavirajes for medicinal purposes. It is first itidiiced to ashes in c.loaeii 
receptacles and is then administered either alone or in combination with other ingredients as 
a specific against liver complaints and colic. 

8. Cotton spinning and weaving. — Cotton weaving is perhaps the must universal homo 

industry. Cotton from Bengal is known in Lancashire and that from Tippera is a nK'.ognised 
kinfl. Dacca, Nadia and parts of Mymensingh are still famous for their cotton cloths. Among.st- 
the varieties made may be mentioned the expensive bhiti and jamdani cloths of Dacc^a, woven 
from mill-made or imported yam, and the embroidered bhiti cloth of the same district known 
as kuahida and exported to Afghanistan, Turkey and Persia for turbans. A ty|>o of cotton 
known locally as binni-lula ( ) a^nd in Lancashire as “ fo.xy red Comilla or Tippera 

resembles the ** red Peruvian ** cotton sometimes met with in Liverpool but is of shorter staple. 
The cotton is prized for its roughness and has a natural reddish colour from which it probably 
gets its vernacular name. Cloth made from it is valued because of the colour which resembles 
the ochre coloured garments of religious devotees and does not fade or show dirt. 'Fhe whole 
process of making the finished cloth from the raw cotton is described with great clarity in the 
following extract communicated by Rai Saheb B. C. Ray ; — 

The apparatus used in India for making thread ( ^91 ) consisU of the epiniiing whotd ( ) nnrl 

takli ( ), After the cotton is gathered from the oapsulos it is cardoci. Hf>pnratus used foi* this pur- 

pose is like a bow and is known as a dhun ( ^ ). The string of the bow is placoci ii|)on the cotton and mock) 
to vibrate by the strokos of a wooden hammer. The vibrations of the elastic cord dlHimtungle the fibres 
( vl’tif ,) cleanse them from dirty extraneous matter such as the numorous black scods. separate the coarse 
parts and ”f *«^** the cotton fine and soft for spinning. Then the fibres are rolled on a stick and formed into 
a lap like cylinder, half a cubit long and al)out half an inch in dismotor. Tho extremity of the lap ( ) 

is fastened to the spindle ( ) of tho spinning wheel, the wheel is turned and the lap io gently and carefully 

drawn out with the finger. The fibres are then twisted into a thn^ofl and when the thread is about 2 cubits 
long it is rolled on the spindle. Tho lap is then again ^ntly drawn out and the wh -ol is tiiined as before. In 
this way when a piece of thread about 300 yards long is prepared it is takon out of the wlieel ariil rolled on a 
whirling reel called charki ( ). The quantity of thread thus rolled is calletl a skoin or feii ( ). 

Twenty such feiit make one bigger coil called a mora («r51). 

The takli is worked by fastenu g the extremity of the lap to the ro I of the turning plate, the lap being 
drawn up and held upward with one hand while with the other, the plot is given a horizontal rotating motion 
by a twist 

Tho threads thus prepared are inter-wovon into a fabric by a maiduiio crallod tho loom ( 5 ), the 

operation being performed in this country at a small cost in the following manner. At first in eroeting the 
lo^ a rectangular space 6 oubits in length and 3 cubits wide is selecterl. At tho four c orners of t his Hf)aGe 
4 posts ate pitched each about 3 cubits in height. On each side tho two posts, 3 cubitM apart, are 

joined by cross-pieoes of wood ; and this frame supports the working parts which are as follows : - 

(1) The yarn-beam ( ^ ), diameter 6% upon which tho warp threads ( tftgl ) are wound 

is suspended from the book posts, 5 feet apart, by loops of cord on which it can revolve. 

(2) The cloth beair ( sfltV ), diameter 3', upon which tho cloth is wound as the 

weaving proceeds, rests in the front on two small posts each only lialf a cubit in height, and 
having ^^ahaped notebea out on their tops to hold the beam. These are also pitched close to 
tbs front bambM posts. 

IS) At the osntro of the rectangular space on which the frame is erected is dug a small trench, 2 oubita 
long, 1 cubit broad and 1 oulnt deep. The weaver sits in front of the loom and placing his 
k^withm this pit alternately raises one and lowers the other of the two thin bamb(x> pieces. 
If oufaHs which oompote the tiesdle X ) for working the hoddlos. The simple 
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mechanism of the treadles is as follows. A horizontal iron rod is fixed to two pegs 4' high and 
fi'^apart at the neareHt side of the bottom of the pit and Ijetweon the pegs this rod passes through 
holes at one end of the bamboos anting like a hinge, about which the bamboos can turn. The 
other ends of the bamboos are joined by strings to the heddles. 

The front beam ha» 4 lioles on one side and its rotation can be stopped by wedging into ono of 
these holes a nlug obout 9' long which is kept tied by a string to a peg on the ground. The beam 
can be turned when this plug is pnllo<l out. The motion of the yamdxiani is also chocked by a 
forked rod. one of the priiiigs of the rou lioing plugged into a similar hole at the end of the beam. 

(4) The length of tlio warp is determined by the length and number of the cloths, but ordinarily it is 

about 82 to 811 cubits long so as to yit)ld 8 pieces of cloth each 10 cubits long. The width of each 
cloth 10 cubits long is a^iit 40 inches. For this width, about 1.600 to 1.600 pairs of threads 
are required and the warp therefon« consists of 1.500 to 1.600 pairs of threads each about 82 
cubits long. In prf'paring this warp, bamboo splinters or thin iron rods each 3 cubits high are 
posted in pairs about 6 cubits apart so as to make a length of 82 cubits. Two skeins or/efis or 
yam on two charkis are then taken, one in each hand, by a man who walks up and down the 

entire length. Each of the charkia is fitted with a holpi ( ) or double fork, one of which 

is fixed to the eharki axlo and tlio other has a gloss ring fitted to it. Tlio end of the thread passes 
through this ring and as the man walks along, tho threoil exerts a pull on the eharki which 
revolves and uncoils tho thread. The man places the pairs of threatls alternately on each side 
of the pairs of posts so that near t he posts the warp looks like a net>work. When the desired 
number of pairs of threads, i.e.. 15 to 16 hundred, is stretched a certain number of coloured 
threads are stretched out for the borders of the cloth : and after the entire length of tho warp 

is thus ready each pair of threads ir passed through the reeds ( ) in tho lay ( sfd ). 

(5) Tho lay or batten is about 3 to cubits in length and in it the roexi or slay is fitteil. Tho seed 

oonsists of a series of parallel slips of split bamboo or flattened iron wires stretched and fitted 
within the batten. They am 16 to 17 hundred in number and through tho o[xtnings pass the 
pairs of threads. 

After the pairs of threads are passed through the inter-spaces of the reed the bamboo splinters are 
drawn out and replaced by loash-roiis called joa ( cVtVt ). Then the whole warp is wound upon 

the yam-beam, tho yarn-hoam is placed in position in the frame and the end of the warp passing 
through the reed is <lrawn and tied tightly to the cloth-beam. Tlien begins the operation of 
passing the fiairs of threads in the warp through the heddles. 

(6) Tho licrhUes are known by tho name of 6oa ( C7|4l ). Tho function of the heddles is to form tho 

shod or passage fur the shuttle. They are made of strong twisted threads and consist of two 
sots of parallel loops ( }, each sot being in pairs, one above another. Tho warp threads 

pasHirg through the rood am soparaUxl systematically into two series by them, one of the pair 
of thnwls through an ioWstice of the re^ being held within a pair of loops of one of those sets 
and i ho other within a similar pair of t ho other sot. Each set of loops is kept vertically stretched 
by two horizontal bars, one at tho hottem and the other at the top between wliich tho pair of 
loops forms an oyo for tho reception of tho thread within each of them. The two bottom bora 
am tied to the two tmadle rwls. each to each, and the two top bars are tied at several places 
by strings 1x> small pioim of stick, each about 4 inches long, the centres of which aro HUsiK>nded 
by strings from a piece of bainb<w on the top of the frame. Thus when tho treadle is worked, 
tho two heddles move vertically in opposite directions, the upper small sticks from which they 
ore suspended having a reciprocating motion like see-saws. These 8tick.s aro therefore called 
nachnis ( viz.. dancers ’*). This vertically opposite movement of the heddles czeates 

an o]H3uing or shod lietwoon the separated ranks of the warp-tbreods through which the shuttle 
is [^Hiiot by liand. AfU>r each flight of the shuttle when the weft ( C*II0H ) is passed through. 

a swinging batten is drawn and pressed forward and servos to compact the fabric by beating 
up tho woft. 

(7) The shuttln is known us fnaku ( ) and is an implement of iron of the shape of a cigar and 

hollow within and having pointed ends. Through its centre runs an iron wire which holds the 
bobbin of thread and which can be taken out and replaced through a slit at the side of the shuttle. 

Tho bobbin, chhatn noli ( f siM ), is a thin hollow reed, about 2* long, on which the weft 

is wound and through which passes an iron wire. The shuttt^ has eyes through one of which 
the end of the yam is led in and passed out through the other. As the idiuttle runs through 
the web. the bobbin revolves and unwinds the weft. 

As the cloth is woven, it is wound on the cloth-beam and in order to keep its width always fully 
stretchixl a bow with pins at oaeh end, called the ** temple *' ( ^6 ), is used. 

Figured borders of various kinds are made with the help of a jacquards and dobbies. But in a 
greater number of looms the patterns on the borders are made by the movement of rods over 
which the border threads pass and which are supported by strings carrying weights over the 
frame. Tl^ccc called dangxa ( ) are moved by the hand in different order according 

to the pattern. 

Fly shuttle looms have also been introduced and their number is increasing every year. These 
looiTM ore exactly tho same as the hand looms except the batten and the shuttle. The batten 
is thicker and has roeoBses at the two ends for the shuttle. The shuttle is a sort of tiny Fooden 
car. tapering at each end, and hollowed out in the middle for holding the bobbin, in the same 
manner os in tho ordinary shuttle. It is driven across by a smart blow imparted by a piece of 

wood, called the picker or rlriver, mera ( m\ ). There are two such pieces of wood one at 

each end of the batten and tho two are connected by a cord passing over the frame. At the 
centre of this cord a handle is attached which the weaver holds in his right hand and by pulling 
each half of the cord with a sudden jerk drives the picker which pushes the shuttle alternately 
from one end to the other. 

.—The use of indigenous vegetable dyes is practically extinct in Bengal. In 
Fandpur a yellow dye was at one time ob^ned from the flower of the kitsum tree {eewskheria 
irijvga, Willd), the petals of whioh were dried and boiled and the solution used for colouring 
yam. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts blue dye is still obtained from the indigo plant and a red 
dye is obtained from the roots of the tree known gs (monnda Boxb.). 
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The roots are first cut into small pieces and smashed into a pulp. Water into which ashes of 
tamarind wood have been added and carefully strained away is then added t^i the pulp and the 
varn soaked in it for a night. It is placed throe or four times itito tho snhition and before the 
last dipping is smeared with vegetable oil. In tho Chittagong diKtrict a clioeoUite colour is 
obtained from the bark of a tree which is cut into chips, left in (U)Id water in a cauldron for four 
or five days and then boiled for at least a day. A quantity of stick lac separa+<dv boiled in 
water is mixed with the decoction of bark. Lime juice and lime are also added and the yarn 
(generally of silk) is steeped for several hours in the resulting mixture an<l theri dried The 
tree used is l)ex^omLng rare owing to its indiscriminate use as a dye and it. has been impossible 
to identify it, the only name known for it coming through a Bengali t ranslit^Tation nf tlie Burmese 
name which is given as iinyhti. In Chittagong alum and lemon juiee iwed to give brilliance 
to the imported synthetic dyes in which silk yarn is coloured after being boiled with soap, washed 
in cold water, dried and steeped for 3 to 4 days in cold water. The block colour of hooka shells 
is in some cases said to be natural ; in others it is obtained by burying the shells luiderground 
for some days. In some parts it is applied by burning the outer scrapings and applying tho 
ashes or by mustard oil or by a concoction of fried rice powder >uldcd to juice extracted from 
fruit of tho hariiaki tree {terminalia chebula, Retz.) dipjHjd in water with a piece of iron and 
idded to hirakash (sulphate of iron) and cocoanut oil. 

10: Qurh and sugar. — Ourh is made from the juice of the date-palm {phemix sylvestriSf 
Roxb.) as well as from the sugarcane. The juice is boiled in shallow pots until it thickens : 
it is clarified by addition of soda and of lime and is sometime.^ cleaned and whitened by being 
rubbed over as it hardens with the top of a w(Soden “ T ’* made of two stieks joined together. 
It is sometimes poured out fiat as it begins to harden and cut into patalia or cakes, 'riic gurh 
from date-palms and sugarcane is known khejuri gurh and kushari gurh. 

Hazari gurh is made in the Manikganj subdivision of Dacca. It is obteined from the 
date-palm, the juice of which is obtained overnight in pots with a covering of lime to prevent 
fermentation. It is then boiled and clarified with milk and with soda, bone-dust or vegetable 
ashes (e.g., of the water-hyacinth) and formed into balls which are white in colour and much 
esteemed. 

The green fniit or fruit stalks of the palmyra palm (borasRun ilabellifer, Linn.) is tapped in 
the months of May and June and the juice is boiled to the consistency of jelly. From this 
sugarcandy {tal-misri) and gurh (talpalali) are made. To make sugarcandy the jelly is put 
into a pot and threads are allowed to hang into it from bamboo splits : as it cools crystals form 
like barley sugar which are prescribed by kabirajes for coughs. To make gurh cakes the jelly 
is dipped with a wooden ladle flattened at one end and known as tadu. This process gives it 
a consistency like dough and it is then poured into a dish and cut into sluipo as it cools. 

Sugar is made from tho gurh of both sugarcane and date-palm. The gurh is broken into 
lumps and placed on a sieve through which the liquid (chita^gurh) passes away leaving the 
crystalline portion. Layers of a we^ known as pata-anda {villisneria apiralia) are placed on 
top of the whole and cause tho crystals to bleach : as they bleach they ai*c scrafHjd off and dried 
in the sun and the layers of weed replaced, or they are left for about 10 days for the process to 
complete itself. 

1 1 . ArticiM of horn. — ^The manufacture of horn combs is reported from Midnaporo district. 
Buffalo horns are sawn into blocks, boiled in water and flattened out. They are shaped by a 
fine chisel and the teeth are cut by saws C!omb8,aB well a;j,buitonM and tqys of horn are also 
made in parts of Dacca district which imp rts hbni from Assam, Barj^al, Khulna and other 
places. 

12. Ju^O #oovlng. — Jute weaving was a hereditary occupation of the Kapali caste but the 
cloth (chfii) and bags made by them cannot compete with the hessian and gunny hags made by 
the miAs. The loom used was almost identical with that described for blanket weaving. Rugs 
.or aaiia are made on a similar loom either of jute or jute and coiten in Rangpiir and from the 
same district loosely woven mats known as faliaa are exported to Bombay and other provinces 
for packing. 

13. Khar. — Bark of the plantain tTW {muaa aapieTUum)^ dried and burnt to ashes (khar), 
is boiled with water in earihern vessels and the decoction used as a detergent and cleansing 
'agent. 

14'. Laetoyf. — ^There was at one time the manufacture of lac toys in the Birbhum district, 
but it in said to have died out though some of the old craftsmen still exist and their handicraft 
is being encouraged at Bolpur. 

15. Lima. — ^The preparation of lime from ghooting, i.o., kanJear or calcareous nodules 
chiefly composed of calcium carbonate, has been practically supplanted by Sylhet and other 
kinds of rock lime, and the Baitis whose caste occupation it was arc giving it up. It is said to 
have had the advantage of preventing saline action in buildings where it was usihI. Lime from 
shells is still prepared however and is used for consumption with betel and pan leaves. Tho 
indigenous method is to bum the ghooting or shells in a mud or masonry kiln in which are placed 
alternate layers b! ooke and shells, eto. The industry is still carried on in parts of Chittagong 
district by a class of Muslims, 
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16. Mitt, bMktIt, wlekarwork. — Rifats are woven of nuhee, reede, strips of bark, ete. 

From a rusli (c^perus ligeium) they are interwoven with a warp formeid 6i threads of jute. 
Between two pieces of bamboo horizontally pegged to vertical p^« at the required distance 
the ihraads of jute are passed through a thkd stick or reed pierced with holes. The rushes are 
int(T woven with the threads and the central stick sliding up and down the warp of jute-string 
is used to l)eat up the weft. A similar process is used in the manufacture of mats from a grass 
known na malia, mola or betti which grows in bU areas in Khulna but has not been scientifically 
identified. Tho juncellus inundatus is also used for mat making. It is known in the vernacular 
as patira and grows wild near the edge of khala and in low lands in places like Bakaiganj. The 
recrls are split and the pith carefully removed ; the outer fibre is boiled to make it pliant and 
partly dried in the sun. Strips of it are then woven into mats, which are moisten^ with a 
wet cloth and folded without cracking. Tn Midnapore mats known as machMandaa are made 
similarly from reeds which are steeped in water for 24 hours, stripped, dried in the sun, dyed 
red and split to tho required thinness. These reeds are probably the same as the rush mentioned 
at the beginning of the paragraph. Kuakashans are produced similarly from tragroatia 
cyno6uroidea, Bcauv., which is a grass known as kuaha growing on high land and out in Bhadra 
anrl Aswin. The grass is bleached for four or five days inside a room and is then spread out, 
dried and woven. Typha elephatUina^ Roxb., known in the venumular as hogla or hugla grows 
in the Bundarbans areas and is used for mat making and split bamboos {banUniaa sp.) and cane 
(calamua sp.) as well date- leaves, and a cane, dinogyne dichotoma, Salisb., known as mukta in 
Mymensingh, are also used. Bamboo and cane are also used for baskets, winnowing fans, 
sieves, measure, stools (tnoiaa) and fishing traps of a bewildering variety and every degree of 
fineness of workmanship. A kind of sun-hat known as mathid ( ) made either of 

rushes or of a framework of cane or bamboo strips holding together broad leaves is a very 
characteristic article of equipment in Malda and other parts of the province. 

17. Measuring bowls. — Birbhum is noted for measuring bowls made from the wood of 
the jack-fruit tree {ariocarpti4 integrifoliat Ldnn.) and airiah tree {albizzia labbackt Benth). 
The logs are seasoned and cut to suitable sizes, placed on a rough lathe and filed into the 
correct shape. They are then ornamented with brass plates on which designs have been 
cut with chisels. 

18. Paper making. — ^'rhere was at one time a paper making industry in Mymensingh 
which used a sfjecies of grass but this has now died out. Paper is made in Murshidabc^, 
Dacca and also in Chittagong from jute and in some cases also from rags. The jute fibres are 
steeped with lime in water in a tank fur two or three davs and are then taken out and dried in 
the sun. This process is twice repeated and the jute nbres are mashed together in a mortar 
{(fhfuki). The pulp is then placed in a cane basket in clear water and the lime is removed 
by eonstant agitation. A split bamboo sieve is then made to scoop up the pulp which is 
HpnMid over a cloth or a mat, HiicceHsive layers of the pulp being added until the desired thick- 
ness of is obtained. The paper is dried and then placed on wooden boards, sized with the 
gruel of boiled atap rice, }K)lishcd and, if desired, coloured. In Dacca it is reported that* five 
or six reams of unbleached paper can be prepared from one raaund of jute and each ream sells 
for five to six ru|)e^s, but the paper is everywhere reported to be of inferior quality and in 
Chittagong it is used mainly for making kites and indigenous fire works. 

19. Potttry.— The village potter is an institution in almost all the villages in Bengal, 
but his traile is being threatened by tho increasing popularity of cheap imported enamel, 
aluminium and pottery wares. Pottery is made from selected clay mixed witli water to a working 
eonsisteiiey and in some cases kept for a period under grass. According to the type of vess^ 
being [)i'epai'ed sand and in certain cases paddy husks or jute fibres are mixed with the clay. 
The v(!8suls are worked on a wheel of primitive design from which after being moulded they are 
detached with a thread. Large vessels or those of awkward shape are made in more than one 
part and tho ixulions hammered together. When the vessel has been moulded it is dried 
Bometimo.s in the sun and sometimes in a cool place before being fired. There was in some 
parts a rcluetancc to disclose the composition of the colouring matter applied to the vessels 
before firing, but where the colour is not determined by the method of firing, it is generally 
put on in the form of a wash made from coloured earths Imown . as. 6anaA; m<Ui (brown ochre), 
gem mnti (red ochreous earth), or alio maJti (yellow ochre), anhydrous sesquioxides of iron, 
or sometimes by painting with a decoction of harital (orpiment or yellow sulphide of arsenic) or 
hariilra (turmeric). Firing is done in a kiln. If ventilation spaces are left in the grass and 
earth or clay covering the whole heap of pots, when fired the resulting pottery will be brown, 
whereas closing up all the ventilation holes results in a black colour. 

In Noakhali and possibly other districts also an auspicious day is chosen for firing. The 
fK)ttcrs in some parts believe that different persons have a talent for making different kinds 
of vessels and confine themselves to those in whiqh they are skilled. They universally observe 
the month of Baiaakh os a holiday and celebrate the Viahwakarma Puja and the Astami 
Pujajiw the month of Aamn, and in Nadia they are reported to bum the image of Kaii, 

The village potter is generally the craftsman who oonstruots clav images for workship 
and in Nadia ingenious figures of Indian types, eto., as well as clay models of fruits are produced 
and after firing arc covered with paint or varnish. Tiles are also made in some distriota : thoae 
made in Nadia are one inch thick with a surface 12 inches by 12 inches. 
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20. Stll tOQ^i — Polo (*rtlNI) is the name of a powder resembling arrowroot and 
made from the roots of curcuma zcodaria which grows wild in Bengal and is known locally 
in the vernacular as soft. The tubers are washed and peeled with a knife, dried in the sun and 
then either powdered through a grater or mashed in a paddy-husking mortar {dhenki) (c^^) 

The powder is mixed in water and strained through a cloth which allows only the finer grains to 
pass : these are mixed with successive washes of water which are drained away, leaving the 
powder after each washing whiter and with a leas bitter taste. It is considered to be good 
for diarrhoBa and dysentery and for curing worms but it is more expensive than arrowroot 
and the plant is never cultivated . 

21. 811 k spinning and weaving . — Silk of more than one kind (eadt, muga, mulberry, etc.) 

is reeled, spun and woven in several parts of the province and reports on it were received from 
all districts of the Burdwan Division except Burdwan and from Murshidabad, Khulna, Malda, 
Rangpur and Chittogong. The silk made from cocoons through which the pupa has cut a 
way out is of an inferior quality. For the finest silk the chrysalis is killed before emerging 
from the cocoon by being suspended in a cotton cloth in the steam abo\e a pan of boiling 
water. The cocoons are then boiled in water to which soda or cattle urine has been added, and 
after the correct time, which it is' a matter of some importance to estimate as the quality 
of the yam is affected by it, they are taken out and reeled. The outer layers of the cocoon are 
coarser than those within which make the finest thread. The reeling is generally done by the 
women of the family who moisten the knee with oil, soften the cocoons against it and pick 
out a thread of silk from each. Four to six are joined together and reeled on to a latai (’Itt’lt) 
or bobbin. The thread from two bobbins is sized with a concoction of fried paddy and water 
and re-reeled on another latai known as a narma The next process is the twisting 

cf the filatures in the yarn. A scries of rods known as thak are set up in pairs one 
above the other at intervals along the desired Ibngth. At the end furthest from the worker 
the rod is single and bears a number of wheels or pulleys known as eharki Those 

give the yam passage without friction and from them the end rod is known as the eharki 
thak (5^^ ^t7). The rods nearest the worker are known as the mul thak (^>1 «rt7) 
and both they and the intermediate rods known as bangri thak are fitted with 

eyelets (corresponding in number to the eharkia) below the lower and above the upper rod of 
each pair. The thread from the narma is led through the e 3 mlets below on the bottom mul 
thak, then through those on each intervening bangri thak round the eharki and back through the 
eyelets in the upper rods. After being brought through the upper eyelets o^ the mul thak the 

thread is affixed to a bantvl This is a kind of top made of a lump of clay pierced 

by a spilt bamboo about 8 inches long. It is kept revolving to give the filatures com[K)sing the 
yam a twist. As each length is twisted it is disconnected from the bantvl and wound again on 
to a lalai. It is then ready for weaving. The setting up of the warp is known as nuritana 

(^^^1) ftnd the loom differs in no appreciable feature from that described for blanket 

weaving. The weavers have adopted jacquards to obtain patterned borders, but have steadily 
resisted the introduction of the fly-shuttle loom on the ground that it will spoil the cloth. 
As each foot or so of cloth is woven it is sized with rice gniel. The finished cloth is wound 
round a billet of wood (known as the kol laraj) and dried for two or three days after which 
it is sized again, pressed and sold. The silk weavers in Birbhum on the last day of Bhadra 
worship their looms by smeaiing them with oil and vermilion. 

22. Sola holmotep otc.— The pith or rather the soft white wood of the sola plant {oBschy- 
ncnuiM aapera, Linn.) is used for making pith helmets. The plant attains a height of 12 feet 
and a dimeter of 3 inches. The rough integument is peeled off, and the stems are chipped into 
square /ticks about one-eighth of an inch thick, and softened by passing a roller gently over 
them. The brim of the h^et is made by bending the sticks and pressing thorn together with 
flour or rice paste and the crown is made similany round a frame or mould. The two parts 
are then pressed together and trimmed with a katan or big knife also used to cut the plants. 
With a somewhat similar katan the Malakars who work in sola are able to slice away paper- 
thin continuous strips from a stick of the wood and these are then glued to the inner and outer 
portion of the skeleton helmet. Toys, decorations, bridal crowns or topars (c%t^'4) and 
artifleial flowers as well as decorations for the tazias taken out at the Muharram festival 
are also made from thin strips of the wood which can be made to take the shape of a mould. 

23. VegdaUe til. — ^VeMtable oils are made from kanchra or karanja (pongamia glabra. 
Vent.), nim (mdia azadiraenta, Linn.) and kusum {sehUichera trijuga, Willd.) seeds by the 
aboriginals in Midnapore. (Ml is also extracted from seeds of the eronda {jatropha eurcus, 
Linn.), bhsronda, (ridniis communis, Linn.) and royna (amura rohituka). The seeds are dried, 
crushed and boiled in water ; the oil comes to the top, is collected and is again boiled to 
evaporate the water. In Noakhali the crushed royna se^ are placed in spherical baskets of 
spilt cane 4-5 inches in diameter with a mouth of al^ut 2 inches wide. Two of these 
are placed mouth to mouth on a block of wood which is grooved to allow the oil to run away, 
and the oil is expressed by pressure of a heavy plank above them pivoted to a vertical post. 
The reyad oil waslbelleved to be efficacious for tne itch, has a bitter taste and is used bv kabCraju 
for treatment of s^een diseases. As illuminaats these oils have been ousted by cheap kerosine. 
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A note on industrial disputes and the welfare activities of trade nninwa 

in Bengal. 

1. Industrial disputss. — Since the census was taken the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India has been published. This contains in volume V complete details of 
industrial organisacion in Bengal. Some of the information there given has been brought up to 
date to cover the period 1921-1930 and is shown in the statements accompanying this note. 

2. Btrikss in 1921-1930. — Statement No. Vlll-a shows the number of disputes in each 
industry with the number of men involved and the number of man-days lost by them. On an 
average in each year there were 63 strikes, and in the course of them over 146 thousand workers 
annually lost an average of well over a third of a month’s pay. The figures for 1929 are 
diminished by the fact that the great jute mill strike of that year counts as one only although 
it involved a very largo number of mills and a larger number of workers than any before. 
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3. Duratidn of atrikoa and numbor of mon invoivod.— Statement No. Vlll-b shows 
industrial disputes classified by their duration and the number of men involved. Disputes 
are most frequent in which 100-1,000 or 1,000-10,000 men are involved, and in which the 
duration of the dispute costs the labourers 100 to 1,000 or 1,000 to 10,000 days’ pay. 
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4. Gnuene of atrikoo and natvro of •itlloffloni--Btatement No. VIII-o showing the causes 
of strikes and the nature of the settlement reached illustrates clearly the evident frivolity 
of many disputes. The workers were content to return on their employers’ terms in 60 per 
cent, of the cases and without any decision on their demands in a further 15 per cent. They 
secured their demands only in 12 and a part of their demands in 13 per cent. 
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5. tMkMlnjHto mlllt.— -Statement No. Vlll-d shows the number of strikes and days 
lost by them in jute mills : these are a portion only of the mills and presses shown in state- 
ment No. Vlll-a. During 1029 the great 
jute mill strike accounted for 96 per 
cent, of the strikers in the whole province 
and for 96 mr cent, of the wages lost to 
industry. During the whole period 1921- 
1930 strikes in jute mills accounted for 
71 per cent, of the total strikers and 
for 64 per cent, of the wages lost to the 
workers. 

6 . Welfare aetlvities of trade unions.— 

On this subject the Registrar of Trade 
Unions has contributed the following 
note : — 

No general enquiry regarding the oharaotor 
and extent of welfare activities of trade 
unions has been undertaken since the ono 
conducted by Qovornxoent at the instance of the Government of India in 1027. referred to in Volume V, 
Part I, of the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Some infonnation on the subject, however, 
is available from returns submitted by registered trade uniorts as a part of their statutory obligations. In 
these returns trade unions are required to specify, among other items of expoiidituro from the general funds, 
besides those relating to cost of management and normal trade union administration, the money spent on 
tho payment of benefits to inoinbers under two broad beads, viz.. {%) Funeral. Old Age, SicknesB, Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, etc., and (ii) Educational, Social and Reliffious Benefits. It is worthy of note that a promise 
for the provision of benefits of tho kinds enumeratod above is fairly gone*‘s’ 'ti tho rules of trade rniions 
register^ up to date, but that nowhere is it accompanied by definite schemes. In a very few instances M|}ecial 
authority has been given to the executives by rules to make grants at discretion. The result is that although 
small sums of money are spent by a union hero or a unioq there as benefits to individual inemliers, no serious 
attempt is made to soouro ooUeotivo welfare by any comprttheosivo social programme. 
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This is borne out by the figures in the statement Vlll-e below. The statement refers to 21 
trade unions which submitted returns for the year 1930-1931 and indicates some of their 
avowed objects which relate to welfare activities, and the amount spent on them during that 
year. Of these 21 trade unions only 8 with an aggregate of 27,071 members spent a total 
sum of about Ks. 1,475 under the heads indicated above. This sum includes about Rs. 733, 
stated to have been paid by one of the unions to its members as Legal Benefits” — a 
vagne item of expenditure, not included in the statutory heads of return. 
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•TATEMENT Nd. Vlll-e— ExpMdHure of trede unieni on 

Objects relaUng to welfare work. 
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*• to adopt moasuree to provide allowenoes to members or their dependents Unemployment tieneflt— Ks. 23»8-0 
on account of employment, eickness or accidents.'' 

" to sstabUsh provident funds, co-operaUve stores and credit snclotles, 
mutual benefit funds, etc." 
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" to establish clubs, leadlim rooms, co-operative stores, workshops or 
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<Btanilar to Item t above) 

"to provide funds to help members or thslr dependents on aooount of 
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Tisd« Objeett nlfttlng to walllkN irork. Amoant ipmt In 2QB0-1M1. 

Union. 

11 C 1. "toondenvour to provido ngnlmt unemployment, liekneee, Infirmity, FunenL (rid nfe, iilokiiee^ unemployment 
enpennnunUon end death of memben.** benSu, ete.-B«. 8M-0. 

12. L. 1. “to mehe^proiiilon fot memben daring perioda ol unemployment, Fu nend|^ ^ld^ye, rio kMej^ ^nnemirioynicnt 

2. *' to eetebUeh Ubrerlee, echnole end euch other Inatltullona for the promo* 
thm of edttoetlon among membere end their children. * • 

la M 1. KuledUietfundameybeepentonobJectaaeipecifled under leotJon 16 of runenl, old age, elckncee, unemployment 

^ the Indian Trade Unlone Act. beneflta, ete.— Re. 11*8*0. 

14. N. 1. “the relief of memben when In dletreeeed elnmmitances, or when iin* Unemployment benefit— annaa 10. 
em^oyed.*' 

2. “ to fumlah training In the an of motor driving." 

15 0 1. “to organlee and eetabUeh loiwrate funda for the benefit of memben or Nil. 

their deiiendente in caeca of eicknoae or death, accident, non*omploy- 
ment and old age of euch memben." 

2 "to promote and fneier fellow*feollng, provident hablta and thrift among 
memben by urganlalng, eatabUahlng and mana^g co-opentlve 
atorei, aanltorlum. gymniiala, amiiacmentaand cxcuralon partlee." 

10 P 1 “ to organlee and eatobllah aeparate funda for the lieneflt of memben or Nil. 

their dependenta In caaea of alckneae, accident or death, non-employ* (There appean to be a library with hooka 
ment and o^d age, and for funeral and other purpoaca declared lawful and penndicala worth Ha. 407*4 aa atated 
under the Act." In the Return.) 

2 “to tninor educate memben by calabllahlng and numaging voluntary Spent on aodal gathering — Ra. St *3*0. 

organlaatloni for carrying on worka of philanthropy or public utility, by 
organlaing Icctiirea on aanltation. watcr-aupply, milk and food aupply, 
by eatabliahlna library or llbrarlea and reading rooms, etc." 

3 "to promote and foater fellow-feeling, provident hablta and tlirlft among 

memben by organlaing, establishing and managing oo-operatlve atorea, 
tiflin rooms, dairies, eanltoriuma, snorts, gymnasia, amusements, excur- 
sion pertlee, theatrea and social gatherings." 

17. Q. 1. Nothing In particular .. Nil. 

IR R 1. Alms at generally Improving the normal and physical condition of rocm- Nil. 

ben and developing a apirlt of mutual help by raising benefit funda. 

2. Autborlwa the executive to formulate, whenever thought desirable, 
schemes tA benefit on apodal lines. 

IQ. 8. 1. Nothing in pirtleolar Nil. 

20, T. 1 . “to provide funda to help memben In diatroaa, disease and nnemplnymcnt “ Fimcxal|^d ^ge,^ ^ 1 ^*'**’] u^m^oyment 

2. “to provide training In the art of aeamnnsbip and navigation. " 

3. " to atari unemployn ^t Insuranee." 

4. “ toatortaboardlngbouaeforthedwolllngof memben free of charge." 

21. U. 1. “ to render aasletauoe during unemployment, disablement and diatrem." Nil. 

2. “ to establish co-operative Inetitatione and mutual benefit funds." 



APPENDIX III. 


A note on the conditions of rural trade. 


1. Mttllod off inquiry. — In the report for 1921 a short account was given of the conditions 
of rural trade. On this occasion an eftort was made to supplement the information there given. 
The enquiry wan conducted through the district officers. Circle officers were asked to select a 
typical market in each rural police-station in their circles and to record particulars of its size, 
the area it served, the population of that area, the conditions of credit, and the main artif'lcs 
sold with an estimate of the average annual sale. Retunts were received from every district 
except Noakhali and Bogra, and numbered 336 in all. Most came from Kast Bc*ngal but 68 
were received from Burdwan which contributed the smallest iiumbei and there arc probably 
enough to justify conclusions of a ver> general character. The returns weic distinguished 
accoi^ng to the number of permanent shops in the market to which thc}^ referred. Those with 
less than 20 shops were treated as small **: those with 21 -50 as " inc'ilium and those with 
61 or more as ** large*'. This distinction was maintained throughout subsequent ofwaiioiis 
when they were sorted by divisions. 


2. Size off rural markets. — Almost exactly half the markets have no more than 20 shops 
and more than three quarters have 50 or less. In the different geographical divisions of the 
province the average numbers vary from 28 in West to 66 in East Bengal. The medium 
figures differ very much less. They represent the size of markets than which in each division 

there are an equal number with more and with less 
permanent shops. The variations are analogous t^^ those 
of the averages but range only from 14 in West to 39 in 
East Bengal. There is practically no variation at all in 
the mode which represents the number of [lermancnt 
shops in the largest number of markets and varies only 
between 7 and 9. The greatest part of the trade of 
rural Bengal is done in markets which are almost 
entirely deserted except on market days and in some 
parts of East Bengal where rivers are the natural roadways a considerable part of the goods 
for sale never leaves the boats which bring them to the market and serve lis htalls for their SiUe. 


STATEMENT Nt. Vlll-f. 

Astrags numfetr sf ptrmaiitiit ihopi 
I and madt. 


Division of Bengal. Average. 

Median. Mode. 

West 

28 

14 

8 

Cimtral 

41 

23 8 

North 

34 

17 

7 

Kast 

flA 

30 

0 


3. Araa larvad. — In 1921 it was calculated that each market in the plains served an average 
area of 10*4 miles. The material obtained by this enquiry yields a rather different figure owing 
to the fact that the areas served by .different markets 
overlap considerably and what has been estimated here 
is the total area from which each draws its custom 
irrespective of the existence of other markets within the 
same radius. The figures obtained from the returns are 
shown in statement Vlll-g. The areas served by the 
smaller markets have a radius of between 2| miles to 3} 
miles. The larger markets attract purchasers from a 
radius of between 4} miles to 6 miles. The figures are 
certainly not an exaggeration and the cultivator has 
generally no hestitation in starting off to walk quite as far as 6 miles for his weekly or bi-weekly 
visit to the hat. 


STATEMENT No. Vlll-g. 

AYorago aroa larvtd by marktlt 
(in iquaro milti). 

Diviitiiiii Siiiiill Mffliiiiii Larsi 

of Beiigal. AvcriiRP inHrki-tN. iiuirkctH. iiurketh. 


WRRt 

Crntrai 

North 

KMt 


.'i? 


:io 


17 

lU 

41) 


7li 

.M) 

10(1 

m 


4. Population roachod by tho typical rural markat. — Estimptes of the population serveci by 
each type of market naturally lay claim to no great accuracy hut there are sufficient retuniH to 

justify a hope that tho grossest errors of estimation will 
have cancelled one another out. The figures are given 
in tho maiginal statement No. Vlll-h and do not profess 
to represent the number likely to attend cju;h market or 
oven the families of those who attend thorn but the total 
population of the area from which any proportion of tho 
population visits the market. If the same pro^iortion 
amongst the population are males aged 15 and over os 
are found in the total population of Bengal, these figures 
would suggest as potential visitors males above 15 years 
old numbering on the average from about 4*8 to 9*2 thousands. These are not tho only 
visitors to markets, nor can it be assumed that each visits the market once or twice a week since 
there will be other markets also handy for persons within the total area served by any one, hut 
there is no doubt that many thousands of persons attend the average hai which is of any size 
whenever it is held and the population estimates here given are by no moans wildly improbable. 


STATEMENT No. Vlll-h. 

Avirago pspulstfoo MrvoS by marksli 
(in tboufsoSi). 

Dlvlsioi) Small Medium LarB« 

uf Bengal. Average, nmrkete. markets, markets. 


West 

Oeotral 

North 


12‘8 

8-6 

11'7 

400 

160 

8*6 

18-8 

27-8 

20H 

iS*A 

170 

62-7 

24-7 

14-8 

130 

38-3 
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5. Class of traCor. — As is to be expected when pennanent shops arc so rare trade is almost 
entirely concentrated in the hands of smaU shop-keepers. The returns contained an estimate 

for each market of the percentage of trade dealt with 
STATCMINT No. Vlll-I. by small dealers, local branches of big firms and traders 

who were merely agento of big (irnw. The les^ts an 
wNh Oy small ahss«kiasirt. given in statement No. VIIl-i. Only in the Rajshahi 

^ , Division was any considerable portion of the trade found 

litviHion of iicuRai. markRtH. marketii. nuiri^ii. bo handled by any but Small dealers. Here conditions 
00 87 somewhat different from those elsewhere and parti- 

(^ntrai oii M o» cularly in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts oompara- 

07 03 02 tively large shops are to be found which are branches of 

firms .established in Bihar and Orissa or the United Pro- 
vinces. Small dealers naturally handle most of the trade where the namber of permanent 
shops is small. 

fi. Cash and ersdit : regulation ef pri€is.--Both the wholesaler from whom the shop-keeper 
bu^'s and the shop-keeper himself allows their clients considerable credit. It is onl}' in a minority 
of cases and principally in the smallest markets, that the retailer is expected to pay cash for his 
stock. Oonerally credit is allowed, sometimes with a provision that a part of tne cost shall be 
paid for in cash. It is not unusual for no interest to be charged : in these cases the price of the 
goods is written up. In other cases a period of grace is allowed within which the payment may 
be made without charge of interest. The rates vary from about 6 J to as much as 25 per cent, 
per annum. The retailer passes on to the purchaser the advantages of credit which he receives. 
In a very few cases only is cash payment universally insisted upon. The purchasers are known 
and are sometimes allowed indefinite credit, which is generally limited however to about a 
month. The rates of interest for these concessions vary considerably from about 6 per cent, 
in some cases to as much as 37 or 38 per cent, per annum. Articles locally produced have some- 
times a customary price unaffected by economic conditions like the cost of production or supply 
and demand : the price of such things as milk and vegetables, for instance, will often be regulated 
in this way. Dealers are said in some cases to combine in order to maintain prices at an 
** artificial '* level but in general prices are regulated by competition and the operation of supply 
and demand. 

7. Some of the Itsms principally soM.— From the returns showing the articles mainly sold 
and the annual quantities put into circulation it has not been possible to compile any compre- 
hensive particulars, but some points of interest emerge. Items like umbrellas, shoes, hurricane 
lamps, coats and shirts, looking glasses, scent, soaps and mosquito curtains are sold in sufficient 
quantities to have been noted as amongst the principal articles traded. The details given suggest 
that a now umbrella is sold yearly to anything from one in 5 to one in 80 of the population of 
the area dealt with by each market. Shoes seem to be even more populai*. and apparently from 
one in 4 Ut one in 60 of the population buys a new pair annually.* In some parts it is 
estimated that a hurricane lamp is sold each year to as many as one in 4 of the population 
and the smallest estimate of sales would give one to every 100. If we assume that roughly 
in the area dealt with by each market on the average there is also one other market, that the 
cultivator (who is the person principally concerned in this enquiry) makes his umbrellas and 
shoes last him two years and that the purchasers annually number on an average one in 20 
of the total population it can be calculated that on an average something like one person in 
five in rural areas has an umbrella and a pair of shoos. The majority of the population is either 
women or small children who are generally not allowed either of these luxuries and amongst 
adult moles their use is consequently even more general than is Eugg^ted by this figure. On a 
similar calculation and assuming an average family of no more than four, taking the lowest 
figure returned (one in 60) it is probably not an overestimate to deduce that on an average 
one family in fifteen buys a new hurricane lamp every year ; and if they last five years there is 
one to every three families in rural Bengal. Even electrio flash lights are sold in sufficient 
quantities to be mentioned as one of the principal articles of trade. It is sale to say that the 
sale of all these articles indicates a rise in the standard of living since thirty or even twenty 
years ago. 

8. Origin of prinelpal artloloe montlonod.— The small trader with whom the main part of 
the trade lies in general handles the majority of all the articles mentioned and none is apparently 
a monopoly of lai^ concerns. Pottery is almost always of local make and practically none 
but Indian scents, soaps and papers are to be found in the local markets. Indian goou are 
in fact in each case most popuw except for hurricane lamns which come principally from Central 
Europe and Japan with some few from the United States of America. After India Japan supplies 
the majority of the un'ibrellas, shoes, looking glasses^ etc., and many of the umbrellas described 
as of Indian make have frames and covers of Japanese or other origin which are merely assembled 
locally. For his food the cultivator relies almost entirely upon low production, but the remotest 
village contains articles in daily use in the cultivator’s home which have come from Europe or 
Japan or even further afield. 



CHAPTER IX 


Literacy 

319. The itatMiGs piweirtMi . — ^The statistics of libcmcy are contnincd 
in imperial table XIII and for selected groups in imperial tabic XIV. 
Subsidiary tables printed after this chapter show - 

I — ^literacy ratios by religion, age and sex ; 

II — ^literacy ratios by locality, age and sox ; 

III — ^literacy ratios by locality, religion and sex ; 

IV — ^English literacy ratios by locality, age and sex, 1931, and by 

locality and sex, 1891 to 1921 ; 

V — ^ratios of literacy and English literacy by sexes in selected castes 

and other groups, 1921-1931 ; 

VI — ^literacy ratios by locality and sex at successive enumerations 

from 1881 to 1931 ; 

VII — ^numbers of each sex literate in any language and in English 

at age-groups to the nearest birthday adopting the groups 

7 to 13, 14 to 16, 17 to 23 and 24 and over ; 

VIII — ^the number of educational institutions and pupils according to 

the returns of the Education Department ; and 

IX — ^literacy by the same age-groups as arc given in subsidiary table 

VII of Indian and some other Asiatic Christians by race, tribe 

or province and sex. 

320. Origin of the figures. — Returns were obtained from columns 16 
and 17 of the general schedule. The instructions issued for filling in these 
columns were as follows ; — 

** Column 16 {Languages in which literaie ). — Enter againHt all perHoiiH the narnti of all 
current languages which they can both read and write. In the case of {M^rsons 
who cannot read and write any language tliia column will blank. Whoro 
Hinduatani is the spoken language enter ‘ Urdu ’ or ' Hindi ’ according to 
the script in which the language is written. 

Column 17 {Literacy in English ). — Enter the word * literate ’ against all ]M;rHons shown 
as literate who can both read and write English. The column will be blank 
for those who cannot. ” 

It was laid dowm that persons should not be entered as literate unless they 
could write a letter to a friend and read the reply and it was dire,ctcd that 
persons claiming literacy should be carefully questioned before the sclicduU? 
was filled up. Where there was no entry in column 16 the person was assumed 
to be illiterate. It was originally intended to take advantage of the n’tiirn 
of language of literacy for the compilation of additional siatisties but the 
neeessity for economy prevented such an elaboration. Statist!, s of literacy 
by languages, however, were prepared for each police-station and census 
town in Hidnapore for the Orissa Boundary Commission. 

321. Ara the figures accurate? — ^The significant feature of the literacy 
returns on the present occasion is that although the proportions literate 
have increased amongst females and in the total population of both sexes, 
they show a slight decline amongst males. The figures given in subsidiary 
table VIII show that there has been during the decade a considerable increase 
in the number both of educational institutions and of scholars attending 
them. It is true that there has been a falling off in the numbers undergoing 
university and collegiate education but the census standard of literacy is 
acquired long before this stage is reached and in every stage below it a very 
considerable increase in the number of scholars readmg in schools is shown 
between 1921 and 1031. An increase in the literacy proportion in both 
sexes and in each sex was confidently anticipated and the fact that 
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expectations have been falsified will lead to some hesitation in accepting the 
figures for literacy. The jiossible causes which may have operated to result 
in a deficiency in the figures shown may be divided into two classes. 
It is necessary to consider first whether the returns actually made by the 
population are likely to be incorrect or rather to contain elements of 
inaccjracy not present in presumably the same degree in previous years and 
secondly whether the method of presenting the figures has introduced any 
variatitin likedy to result in a reduction of the numoers included as literate. 

322. Possible errors in the returns.— Amongst the total population 
there is a considerable number whose education extends only as far as ability 
to sign their name and since some degree of pride generally accompanies 
this aci^omplishment, there is also a danger that persons possessing it will 
return themselves as htcrate. JIuring enumeration proceedings emphasis 
was laid uj)on this point and directions were circulated that such persons 
were not to be entered as literate. In any case, however, the tendency exists 
in equal strength at every enumeration and is not likely on the present 
occasion to have varied greatly in its intensity, though it is of course possible 
to hope that the elimination of such persons has been more successfully 
effected and the accuracy of the returns increased on the present occasion. 
It is not likely that persons actually illiterate will to any extent claim literacy 
out of a feeling of shame at their lack of education. There was no change 
in the stamlard of literacy. The prescription which will be noted later 
for a retuiii of those who have reached the primary standard is not likely 
to have caused any enumerator to apply in general a more rigid test of 
literacy. The consideration which might have introduced errors into the 
returns is communal partisanship amongst the enumerators. Both Hindus and 
Muslims alleged that enumerators of the other community were concealing 
literates of a faith different from their own and fictitiously exaggerating 
the number of literates in their own community. Most of these aUegatiens 
were vague and impossible of investigation, but such as were scrutinised 
proved generally to bo unfounded and in any case if the allegations had been 
true and made with a sense of responsibility it may be taken that the instances 
of omission and fictitious entry in each religion would have balanced and 
left no appreciable effect on the figures. A reference has already been made 
to the fact that in one part of Mymensingh, the Iswarganj police-station, 
grounds were discovered for believing that during slip-copving a number 
of Muslim literates had been suppressed and a number of nctitious Hindu 
literates had been invented by the slip-copyists. The total change which 
would be necessitated as a result of this discovery is to reduce by 15 and 
5, respectively, the number of Hindu males literate and literate in English 
and to increase by 10 and 3, respectively, the number of Muslim males literate 
and literate in English. This was the only instance in which any similar 
state of affairs was discovered and the numbers concerned wore altogether 
too small lo have any effect upon the total literacy ratios. Political 
considerations of a communal nature might indeed have prompted persons 
to return themselves as literate from an apprehension that the importance 
of their community in the reformed constitution would depend upon the 
numbers of literates. The same considerations, however, were operative 
at the census of 1921. On the present occasion one vernacular paper actually 
exhorted its readers to see that no literate person was omitted from 
enumeration and explained that all persons male or female of whatever age 
should be returned as literate if they were able to read the Qur'an”’, 
that is, to say it by rote. This would certainly have inflated the number of 
literates by the inclusion of persons not actually literate in some cases, but 
there is no ground to believe that any such result has actually been effected 
and the increase in Muslim literacy is quite satisfactorily accounted for 
by the impetus given to Muslim education during the past decade, since 
there are for instonce now well over four times as many Muslim boys 
as eight years ago who are reading in standards of the schools higher than 
those at which literacy in the census meaning is acquired. On the whole 
there do not appear to be sound grounds for any assumption that the returns 
of literacy actually made on the present occasion were to any marked degree 
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less accurate than those on previous occasions, and such differences as might 
conceivably have occurred would tend in the direction of a diminution in 
the total numbers literate. 

323. Effkct Of the method of composing age-groups— On the other 
hand, the method of obtaining statistics by age-groups was the same as that 
adopted for ascertaining the total numbers at age-groups in each sex. It 
has already been pointed out that the conversion of sorters’ age-groups to 
the quinary age-groups shown results in the allocation to a lower age-group 
in each case of a certain number who upon the grouping adopted in 1921 and 
on the previous occasions would have been included in the next higher group. 
As far as the total population is concerned, this change results in increased 
accuracy in the figures in each age-group, but it has already been pointed 
out in chapter VI that, when other factors are concerned in addition to the 
variation to the population at any ageperiod caused by the mortality about 

•TATCMENT No. IX-1. 

NumStn of tteli toi In •ach principal riligian aged 4-6 and returned ai llleralei but treated ai illiteratee 
for the purpose of Imperial table XIII. 




All rellgloua. 

Huallm. 

Hindu. 

Tribal. 

Buddhlit. 

Chrlatlan. 

Dlvtolon, district or atato. 



































Fe- 


Fe- 


Fe- 



Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. male. 

Male. male. 

Male. male. 

1 


2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

■IN6AL 


tl ,1 N 

10,077 

0,074 

4,033 

13,400 

0,010 

82 

7 

71 

62 

400 

4 M 

•iriwai OIvMm 


1.144 

1,004 

073 

101 

4,041 

1,440 

0 


1 


70 

04 

Burdwan 


677 

181 

100 

28 

462 

133 





18 

18 

Blrbhum 


118 

8» 

82 

12 

80 

20 

1 




4 

2 

Bankura 


228 

84 

23 

2 

203 

81 





. 2 

1 

MldnaMra 

Hooghiy 


2,781 

047 

103 

80 

2,688 

682 

6 




24 

26 


657 

238 

07 

28 

400 

210 







Howrah 


1,243 

660 

182 

72 

1,028 

400 



1 

. . 

90 

id 

f rttldMtf Dlwitlaa 


. 1.314 

0,000 

1,100 

012 

3, K 0 

2,010 

1 


4 

7 

201 

204 

24-Pargaaaa 


1,133 

466 

230 

77 

860 

862 





87 

26 

Oateutta 


2,116 

1,010 

231 

144 

1,006 

1,176 

1 


4 

7 

280 

248 

Nadia 


883 

222 

122 

80 

257 

138 





4 

4 

Munhldabad 


271 

100 

100 

01 

100 

06 






2 

Jcaiore 


066 

216 

171 

80 

484 

128 






1 

Khulna 


807 

108 

200 

04 

684 

180 




. . 

4 

4 

4a|ila«l DIwMm 


1,011 

010 

1.111 

014 

000 

300 

0 

3 

10 

0 

30 

21 

Bajdiahl 


640 

170 

420 

116 

117 

04 



1 


1 


Binaipur 

Jalpau^ 

Darlwling 


828 

180 

87 

120 

70 

42 

178 

47 

10 

08 

80 

148 

70 

68 

64 

89 

20 

i 

8 

2 

'i 

8 

i 

8 

0 

2 

16 

6 

0 

6 

Baoinur 


884 

107 

200 

88 

178 

106 





4 

0 

fSSL 


286 

107 

183 

170 

40 

10 

i 

i 



2 

1 


101 

78 

60 

20 

110 

47 







Halda 


141 

80 

10 

0 

122 

21 



. ! 




PMta OlVlllM 


0,084 

4,040 

0,012 

2,033 

2,074 

1,303 

17 

3 

10 

10 

04 

30 

Dacca 


2,447 

1,064 

1,680 

1,182 

847 

447 




1 

20 

24 

Hymcnalngh 


2,067 

1,411 

2,071 

000 

842 

406 

io 

's 



88 

4 

Farldpor 


1,890 

075 

723 

420 

066 

244 

7 


1 


4 

2 

BakitfmhJ 


1,200 

600 

088 

228 

030 

267 



16 

i4 

7 

6 

OhNtafMi Olvlilaa 


1,110 

1,000 

1,100 

071 

040 

007 

3 

1 

40 

21 

10 

18 

SSKCu 


600 

884 

828 

204 

278 

08 



2 


1 

2 


018 

658 

010 

154 

200 

408 





1 

1 

Chltta|^>ng 


608 

820 

280 

leo 

200 

^84 

■3 

’i 

82 

26 

18 

10 

Chittagong Hill Tracta 


0 

4 

1 


2 

2 



0 

1 



Baagal Malaa 


07 

38 

20 

10 

00 

10 






1 

Ooooh Behar 


01 

26 

10 

16 

42 

10 

, . 



, , 



Tripura 


80 

7 

10 


20 

0 






i 


that period such a distribution cannot be made with the same confidence. 
It may, for instance, be assumed with reasonable certainty that if a person 
has not acquired literacy by the age of 40 he will not acquire it during the rest 
of his life. By that age, therefore, all who are going to be literate have already 
become literate and unless an assumption is made that literacy convoys an 
enhanced survival value literates and illiterates alike will be subjected to the 
same decrement by mortality in successive ages. At the age-group 44-46, 
for instance, it will be expected that literates and illiterates would both show 
the same proportionate mstribution amongst twelve-monthly or six-monthly 
age periods included in the group. At this age and generally at the older ages 
a distribution of sorters’ groups according to the formula used for converting 
them in the case of the total population would probably introduce no errors 
but rather would result in increased accuracy in the group figures. At the 
earlier ages, however, such an assumption will not hold. Amongst those 
for instance returning themselves as literate and placed in the group 4-6 years 
it is a practical certainty that a very much larger proportion are actually 
ag^ 5 to 6 than 3} to By dividi^ the ase-group 4-6 in such a way that 
one-half only are retainra as being a^ 5-10 and one-half are left out of 
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Nimfetn INirili ptr 1.000 of flit lamt mi aitd 5 and ovar tMalntd 
Oy trtiting aa agad 0 and ovar all garaoni ahown in atatamant 
No. IX-I. 


Dlvlflon, dlitrlrt or state. 


iinoAL 


Burdwen 

Btrbbuui 

Benkun 

MMiiapore 

Hooghly 

Howmh 


24*FMvanM 

CfekttiU 

Nadi* 

Hurdildabad 




account altogether in estimating the total literates on the assumption that 
they are under 6 years old and that literacy claimed under 6 years of age is 
not genuine, the number of literates aged 5-10 is to some extent understated 
for a number of persons who ought to be included are amongst those 
erroneously presumed to be under 5 and consequently, disregarded. At any age 
up to which the acquisition of literacy proceeds a similar result will be achieved 
for it will be a reasonable assumption that amongst literates in any sorters’ 
group to be divided there is a larger number in the upper than in the lower 
half and that a division of the sorters* groups in equal parts between two 
adjacent quinary groups will lead to a reduction in the numbers which 

ought to be ascribed to 
STATEMINT N*. ix-i(a)> the upper ^up. V^at 

has actual^ happened, 
therefore, in compiling 
the literacy figures on the 
present occasion is that a 
two-fold dislocation has 
taken place. In the fiirst 
place the actual number 
of literates has been redu- 
ced by the exclusion of 
persons actually 5 years 
and older, who ought to 
have been included but 
were excluded because 
they have fallen in the 
sorters’ group 4-6 in which 
one-half were presumed 
to be under the age at 
which returns of literacy 
were considered to be mn- 
uine. In the second place 
there must have been in 
all groups containing ages 
up to which literacy is 
progressively acquired a 
diminution of the actual 
numbers by the exclusion 
of a number who ought 
to have been included but 
have been allocated to a 
different group upon divi- 
sion of the sorters’ group 
in which the age falls. The net effect of these forces in each age-group Is difficult 
to estimate because, for instance, in the age-group 10-15 although a num ber who 
should have been included have been lost by transfer to the a^^group 5-10, the 
loss has been compensated by the inclusion of a number taken m>m the age-group 
14-16 in which it is reasonable to assume that those aged 15-16 were more 
numerous than those aged 13} to 14}. What can be taken as reasonably 
certain, however, is that the figures on the present occanen exclude a number 
who would have been include in previous years and therefore the ratios 
tend to be smaller than they would have been if the same method of grouping 
ages had been adopted in 1931 as in 1921. b statement No. lX-1 on 
prepage the numbers of those persons who fell into the sorters’ group 4-6 
but were excluded from the total literates on the ground that they were 
Aged less than 5 are given by localities for each sex in each of the main 
religions. It would probably be a more accurate assumption that the numbers 
aged 4-5 amongst this group of literates are actually negligible and that all 
those returned as literate aged 4-6 may be safely taken as aged 5 and over. 
If the total figures of literates are increased to include all persons returned 
as aged 4-6 the Uteraoy ratios will to some extent increase and an 
additioi^ statement No. IX-2(a) is given above to show what the proportions 
iroidd lie in these oircumstanoes. 
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324. 8unNwttertliecoiicluslQntlitttlMtlatiitlcsarauiNtor*«itimatM.~ 

Certain features of the returns suggest that the arguments deduced above are 
correct. For instance, it is sign^ant that amongst the groups for which 
figures of literacy have been separately compiled it is in general the higher 
and admittedly more literate castes amongst whom there appears to have 
been a reduction of the proportions literate. General expectation would 
not suggest that during the past decade there has been any falling off in 
literacy amongst the middle and higher classes. It is true that economic 
distress has been prevalent to some extent and may have discouraged parents 
from sending their children to school. It is also true that education 
is looked upon in Bengal as being entirely or almost entirely a means to 
the acquirement of a position which will provide a living in later life, and that 
the increasing number of educated persons who find themselves unable on the 
strength of their education to obtain any employment may have accentuated 
the effect of economic distress and reduced the extent to which advantage 
is taken of educational facilities amongst the middle and upper classes. It 
is finally true that some of the higher castes have shown increases in numbers 
which suggest that persons of lower castes have contrived to get themselves 
included in them who should have been returned under a different name, 
and the presumption is that the persons thus added contain a larger 
proportion of illiterates than those who really belong to the caste. Instances 
of such unexpectedly large increases are given in Chapter XII. The effect 
however on the literacy figures can be exaggerated since it is generally the 
educated and progressive group of a lower caste which lay claim to superior 
status. Moreover, literacy is acquired at a comparatively early stage of 
education and the standard for census purposes is so low that amongst the 
upper classes nearly all the children would be expected to acquire it almost 
naturally from the members of their families without attending schools at 
all. On the other hand it is just amongst the middle and upper classes 
that literacy will naturally be acquired at an early age and one would expect 
to find amongst these classes a larger proportion literate of the ages 5-6 
who have consequently in part been excluded from the return of literates 
when the quinary groups came to be composed from the sorters’ grou}>s on 
the ground of their being less than 5 years old. English literacy is acquired 
at a considerably later age and the total figures of English literacy are not 
likely to have suffered diminution, if at all, to anything like the same extent 
on this account. 

325. Caution in using tho flgurai. — ^The figures for distribution by 
quinquennial age-groups are therefore to be accepted with the reservations 
^t that they probably do not cover the whole number of literates aged 5 
and over and secondly that each group has suffered a modification to an 
extent to which it is difficult to gauge (a) by a transfer to the next lower 
group of a number of per- 
sons who should have 
been included within it 
and (6) by transfer from 
the next h^er group of a 
number of persons who 
should have been included 
in the higher group. The 
second consideration does 
not enter at the later age- 
groups but since literacy 
k apparently acquired 
continuously up to 
almost the age of 30, the a^-group 20-40 also has probably suffered to some 
slight extent in this way. l£e aw-groups given in subsidiary table IX accord- 
ing to sorters’ groups are not liable to these considerations and may be taken 
asaccurate. For comparison with the figi^ of previous years it will probably 
be sidest, although this has'not been done in the following paragraphs to adopt, 
the figures given in statement No. IX-2(6) above. These fimires indicate that 
the proportion of literacy has actuaUy declined in no sex ol any religion. 
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326. QMMral IHtmey proportioiis eompuMI wHh oOmt provineM.— 

In Bengal, inciuding states, out of a total population of 61,087,338, literates 
aged 6 and over number 4,743,281. In computing the numbers literate, 
however, all persons taken to be aged less than 5 who returned themselves as 
literate have been disregarded and the literacy ratios are consequently cal- 
culated throughout this chapter upon the population aged 6 and over. The 
practice is the same as in 1921 and is consistent with that adopted in European 
countries. For the total population of both sexes, therefore, the numbers 
literate per 1,000 aged 6 and over are 110. Amongist the provinces for which 
statistics were available at the time when the report was written the literacy 
ratio is higher in Bengal than in any other province with the exception of 
Burma where the proportion is 368 per mille. In Madras it is 108. Some of 
the states of India have a very much higher literacy ratio. For instance, it 
is 337 in Cochin, 288 in Travancore and 209 in Barova. The great majority 
of those literate are males, the numbers being 4,078,774 males and 664,607 
females, giving proportions for every 1,000 
aged 6 and over of 180 and 32, respectively. 

Male literacy is higher in Bengal than in 
other major provinces except Burma and 
Madras. It is 180 per mille in Bengal, 660 
per mille in Burma and 188 per mille in 
Madras. On the other hand, the figures of 
female literacy give a ratio of 32 per 1,000 
which is equalled in Bombay but in no other 
major province with the exception of Burma 
where the ratio is 16|6 to every 1,000. The 
marginal statement No. lX-3 shows the 
literacy ratios at the present census in the principal divisions of 
India. In Bengal the numbers literate in English, were 966,667 
males and 99, 1& females giving literacy ratios aged 6 and over of 43 
males and 6 females per 1,^K) of the same sex and an average for both 
sexes of 26. 
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327. Liters^ by divisions. — ^Amongst males the literacy ratio is highest 
in the Burdwan Division where it is 262 per mille. It is next hipest in the 
l^residency Division where the figure is only 206 in spite of the fact that in 
Calcutta nearly half the population are literate. Chittagong with a ratio of 
183 and Dacca with a ratio of 162 follow and the ratio is lowest (126), in the 
Rajshahi Division which gives a figuie smaller than that for the Cooch Behar 

State (132), 
but consider- 
ably 
than 

Tripura State 
and Sikkim (59 
and 66, respec- 
tively). The 
Presidency Di- 
vision has the 
highest num- 
ber of female 
literates, viz., 
61 per mille, a 
figure to which 

Calcutta laigeW contributes where exactly one-third of the female population 
are literate. The ratio is 36 in the Burdwan and Dacca Divisions, 23 in the 
Chittagong Division and 16 in North Bengal. The literacy ratios for divisions 
are illustrated from subsidiary table II in diagram No. IX-1 which also 
illustrates for comparison the figures for 1921 taken from subsidiary table 
VI. The respective order of literacy amongst the divimons in 1931 and 
1921 is the same for males except for Burdwan and Presidenoy Divisions 
and has changed for females o^y as regards the position of Burdwan and 
Dacca Divisions . 
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OIASRAM Nt. IX-1. 

Numfetri littrato ptr 1,000 agio i and ovtr nf tht tamt tti In tach adminlitratlYf 
dlYiilpn, 1931 and 1921. 

NOTK.~The deeply shuded portion ahowi thoM literate In Bngllah. (The column for female literacy 
in Burdwan Dlvialon. 1121, rrroneoualy reproducea tliai for the Pcealdency Dlvlaion.) 
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328. Literacy by districts. — Literacy ratios for both sexes by districts 
are illustrated for the years 1921 and 1931 in diagram No. IX-2. Tlie figures 

for 1931 are given in column 
STATEMENT N«. ix-4. 2 of subsidiary table II, 

NumNriilitnittptriiOOOartiMMiiitMXHNSaiitf mr,Sy those for 1921 are taken 
Slitricti aiM ttattv, for 1911 and lf3i. from the same table of 
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1921; and details for both 
years are included in state- 
ment No. IX-4 shown in 
the margin. The highest 
degree ol literacy is in 
Calcutta and reference has 
already been made to it. 
The ratio ih higher than 20 
per cent, only in the district 
of Howrah and it is 
between 14 and 20 per cent, 
‘n Hooghly, Midnapore and 
Bakarganj. In Darjeeling, 
Burdwan, 24-Parganas and 
Noakhali the ratio is bet- 
ween 12 and 14 per cent., 
but except in the districts 
of Bogra, Dacca and Chitta- 
gong where it is between 10 
and 12 per cent, it is not as 
high as li) per cent, in any 


other part of the' province. 
In Faridpur and Tippera on the east'and Birbhum and fiankiira on the west it 
is between 8 and 10 per cent* In Jalpaiguri, Malda, Tripura and Chittagong 
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Hill Tracts ss well as in Sikkim it is less than 6 per cent, there arc no more 
than 3*4 to 3*8 persons literate in every hundred in Malda, Trnura State and 
Sikkim ; and elsewhere the proportion is between 6 and 8. The area north 
of the Padma, therefore, with the exception of Darjeeling and Bogra, together 
with the strip of land comprising Murshidabad, Nadia and Jessore in con- 
tinuation of it to the south and another strip including Mymensingh, Tripura 
State and Chittagong Hill Tracts prolonging it to the east and south-east 
is the area in which illiteracy is most extensive. The distribution was 
rather more even in 1921. Then, as now, the areas of greatest literacy were 
in the west and southern fringe of the province and in the Darjeeling district 
in the north, whilst Malda had a literacy ratio of l(^s8 than 6 per cent. Malda, 
however, and Sikkim were then the only areas with so small a literacy ratio 
and both have shown a decrease in the ratio during the decade. There has 
similarly been a decrease in all the districts of the Presidency Division and 
in some districts in every other division except Dacca, where tke ratio is 
the same in Faridpur as in 1921 and has increased in Dacca, Mymonsingh 
and Bakar^anj. The only districts in which, outside of tlie Dacca Division, 
an increase m the incidcr.ee of literacy has been recorded are Burdwan (from 1 1.3 
to 123), Midnaporc (from 116 to 175), Hooghly (from 145 to 100), Howrah 
(from 168 to 207), Darjeeling (from 124 to 126), Rangpiir (from 08 to 69), 
Bogra (from 99 to 113), Noakhali (from 89 to 132) and Chittagong (from 84 
to 104). In every other district the literacy ratio shows a decrease on the 
figure for 1021. 

329. Literacy ratios in cities. — Subsidiary table 11 contains figures also 
for cities. The average literacy ratio in cities is nearly 4 times as higfi as in 
the whole of Bengal. It is 414 in every 1,000 and closely approaches tluit ff)r 
Calcutta which is 432. It is higher in Dacca (422) than in Howrah (.3.56) and 
the male ratio in Dacca is actually higher than in Calcutta, benig 502 
compared with 476. Nearly one-third of tlic femaU*s in Dacca and more 
than one-fourth in Howrah are literate. 
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330. English literacy.- The corresponding ratios for males only literate 
in English arc illustrated in diagram No. IX-3 from the figure.^ given in 

subsidiary table IV and reproduced 
with those for 1921 in the marginal 
statement No. IX-5. More than 
1 male in every 5 who are ndurned 
as lik^ratc? is literate also ifi English. 
The highest percentage of English 
litemcy occurs in Cahnitta wIu.to it 
is over 25 ijor c^ent. and it is the 
industrial area of Howrah and H« Highly 
and the district of Burdwan which 
show the next highest incidence of 
English litfii-acy. Mn these districts 
the percentage literate in English is 
betw'cen 5 and 10 of the total popula- 
tion. The proportions for 1921 and 
19.31 in ilio divisions arc illu.4 rated 
by diagram No. lX-1. The high 
percentage of English literacy in 
Calcutta throw^s up the perccnlagc in 
the Presidency Division to ^ much 
as 7 per cent, of the total male 
population and English literacy is 
most widely extended after the Presi- 
dency Division in Burdwan, Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions whilst even 
in Rajshahi rather more than 
per (;ent. of the total population is 
literate in English. English literacy has increased during the decade in every 
division and the average figure for Bengal which was 339 per 10,000 in 1921 
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is now 428 per 10,000, the greatest proportionate increase being in the Dacca 
and Burdwan Divisions. After these districts Hie 24-Parganas and Dacca 
with Chittagong show the widest prevalence of English literacy. Speaking 
generally, English literacy is natnrally founcV to be most frequent in the same 


DIAQRAM No. IX-3. 



areas as those which are most literate in the vernacular. Thus, Bengal north 
of the Padma with’ the exception of Darjeeling, Bogra and Pabna together with 
Tripura State and^Chittagong Hill Tracts are the areas in which the English 
literacy ratio is lowest. But Mymensingli with a comparatively low general 
literacy ratio has an English literacy ratio three-fourths that of the whole 
province and in the Tripura State a larger proportion than the average of 
all persons literate are literate in English. Similarly, in Murshidabad, Nadia 
and Jessore, where the ratio of literacy in any vernacular is comparatively 
low, tlie ratio of English literacy i.s between 2| and 3J per cent. Diagram 
No. IX-3 makes it possible to estimate the change in Ijie English literacy 
ratios between the last two dc;cades. There has been a decrease in the 
proportions in Darjeeling, Birbhura and Nadia. A decrease in Calcutta is 
outside the range of hatchings in this diagram and is entirely due to the 
inclusion in the figures for the present census of the inhabitants of areas 
added since 1921 ; and if the figures for the area now constituting Calcutta 
be taken, the proportions have increased. The fact that instruction for the 
matriculation examination hitherto has been conducted in English has 
undoubtedly contributed to the relatively high proportion of literacy in 
English and the decision recently made that instruction up to the matriculation 
standard shall be given in the vernacular may bo expected to result in a 
diminution of the proportions of those literate in English probably not 
marked :n 1941 but likely to be considerable in 1951. 

331. Literacy by religion. — The numbers literate and literate in English 
in every 1,000 of the same sex and religion in successive census years from 
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1901 are pven in statement No. IX-6 and are illustrated in diagram No. IX-4. 
In this diagram the religions are arranged in a descending order according to 
their literacy in 1931. Nearly 727 of every 1,000 male Jews aged 6 and over 
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are literate and the proportion of female literacy in this religion (680 per 1,000) 
is also the highest. The Parsis follow with a male literacy of 702 and a female 
literacy of 584 per 1,000. In both these communities the proportion of 
literates in English is high amongst both males and females but amongst the 
Jains who follow next in the order of literacy there are proportionately fewer 
males literate in English than amongst the Christians (whoso numbers of 
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course are swollen by persons to whom English is their mother tongue) and 
amongst the females not only the Christians but also the Sikhs have a higher 
English literacy ratio than the Jains. The Hindus of both sexes are well 
above the average of literacy both in the vernacular and in English ; but 
Buddhists, Muslims and Tribals are below it and only 14 Tribal males in every 
1,000 are literate in any language. With the exception of Sikhs and Muslims 
all the communities show a decrease in literacy amongst males between 1921 
and 1931. On the othet hand, with the exception of Jews, Parsis and 
Christians, the proportion literate in English has increased in each religion 
during the decade, save amongst those professing Tribal religions where the 
proportion is practically the same in both years. Amongst Jews, Parsis, 
Jains and Christians there has similarly been a decrease in the proportions of 
females literate in the vernacular and literate in English. Amongst women 
of other religions however there has in every case been an increase in the 
proportion literate both in the vernacular and in English save amongst 
Buddhist females with whom the proportions remain stationary. The figures 
of literacy amongst Indian Christians are given in subsidiary table IX by 
Tribal and similar groups. 

332. Literacy by raliglm at each census, 1901-19^.— The figures shown 
in statement No. lX-6 are also illustrated in dia^m No. IX-6. On the left 
hand aide of this diagram changes are shown in the percentages literate : 
from 1901 for the two principal religions, Muslim and Hindu, and from 1911 
for the remaining religions shown. The relative TOsitions of the relimons 
have been generally maintained in every year with we exception that in Doth 
sexes the ratio has declined amongst the Jews less rapidly than amongst the 
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Parsis with the result that the Parsis for the first time are shown on the present 
occasion in the second place. Similarly Sikhs have now overtaken Christians 
and have a higher proportion of literates amongst males tliough they are still 
considerably behind them 
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equal proportional magnitude in the literacy ratios for males and females, 
whilst an upward slope indicates that the ratio amongst females is a larger 
proportion of the ratio amongst males than at the preceding census. 
Amongst the Parsis, for instance, the ratio has decreased in both cases but 
it has decreased more rapidly amongst females than 
amongst males. Amongst the Jews, on tho other 
hand, there has been a decrease in the ratio of both 
sexes which has been more pronounced amongst males 
than amongst females and the curve from 1921 to 
1931 in the case of the Jews on the extreme right of 
the diagram is consequently upward. Similarly, 
amongst the Buddhists the ratio has increased at 
each of the last two decades amongst females and has 
decreased amongst males and the cuiwes on the right 
hand side of the diagram are steep. Perhaps the 
steepest curve is amongst those of Tribal religions. 

The male ratio has remained practically stationary 
between 1921 and 1931 whereas tho female ratio has 
increased and is now four times what it was in 
1921. 
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333. Literacy by divisions, 1881-1931 —For 
divisions the literacy ratios at each census 1881-1931 
are plotted in diagram No. IX-6 from the figures 
given in subsidiary table VI. In comparing the 
ratios for 1881 and 1891 with those for subsequent 
years it must bo remembered that in 1881 and 1891 
there were three categories, viz., illiterate, literate 
and learning, that in 1901 the category of those 
learning was abandoned but no criterion was pres- 
cribed by which to decide literacy and that it was 
not till 1911 that the definite standard was adopted 
by which on each occasion literacy has since been 
defined for census purposes. In compiling the figures 
under the classification now adopted those who were 
returned as learning in 1881 and 1891 have been 
shown as literate if above and illiterate if below 
the age of 15 years. The relative position of the 
divisions in the order of literacy in the case of 
males has been the same on each occasion with the 
exception of 1881 when Chittagong Division was in 
the second place and the Presidency Division third 
and of 1921 when the Presidency Division took the 
lead. The order amongst females has varied a good 
deal more and is not the same as amongst the males. 
The highest proportion of female literacy is found 
and has always been found in the Presidency Divi- 
sion and at every census since 1891 the Dacca 
Division has had a higher percentage of female 
literates than the Chittagong Division where the 
ratio of male literates is greater than in Dacca. 
From the year 1891 until 1921 the proportion of 
literacy increased continuously in all divisions 
amongst females and at a relatively high rate. 
Amongst males, on the other hand, between 1891 
and 1901 there was a drop in the ratio in every 
division except the Presidency, and in no decade 
since 1891 has the increase in the ratio been so 
great amongst males as amongst females. 
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334. Ralativtiy greater increare in IHaraqr anMmgat famalai.— The 

extent to which the female literacy ratio has increased compared with the 
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male ratio is shown in statement No. IX-8 illustrated by the bottom part of 
diagram No. IX-6. H-'re, again, as in diagram No. TX-5 a horizontal line 
would represent a constant proportion between the literacy ratio of females 

and males. Between 1881 and 1891 
the female ratio in Rajshalii and 
Chittagong Divisions declined and 
the male ratio increased. Oonse- 
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qucntly the slope in tlie lower part of 
diagram No. IX-G is downward, but 
after this year the proportionate 
increase has been considerably more 
rapid amongst the females in every 
division than amongst males. In 1891 in an equal number of persons of both 
sexes in the whole of Bengal less than 5 women would have been found literate 
to every 100 men but in 1931 for every 100 men 18 women would bo found 
literate. The difference is considerably greater in the Dacrca Division when*, 
in an equal number of both sexes, almost 5 times as many lemales would now 
be found literate per 100 literate males as in 1891 and 8 times as many as in 
1881. Even in the Rajshahi Division where the female literacy ratio is lowest 
there arc now in an equal number of both sexes for every lOi) literate males 
6 times as many literate females as there were in 1891 . 


336. LitBfacy in selected Ca8te8..~-Thc figures for litmacy in selet;ted 
castes are given in imperial table XIV and the ratios calculated from them 
ai*e shown in subsidiary table V. Comparisons with 1921 arc alfected by the 
fact that the figures on the present occasion for selected castes are shown for 
those aged 7 and over in some lapses and those agi'd 4 and over in oiliers instead 
of for those aged 5 and ovct as in 1921. Forty-one groups arc shown in this 
table but it is ortly for the 21 referred to in paragraph 3 of the title y>age to 
the table that figures arci on record of all persons aged 7 and over for e.alonlation 
of the firoportion as literate aged 7 and over in tlio total population of the same 
age. These pro])ortions are worked out and shown in subsidiary table V in 
part A. For the remaining groups shown in part B of the subsidiary table, 
the proportions are worked out in the total population. 
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The figures given in subsidiary table V for literates, aged 7 and oyer 
per 1,000 of the same sex and age in selected castes in 1931 compared with 
the figures for literates aged 6 and over per 1,000 of the same .sex and age 
in 1921 are illustrated in diagram No. IX-7. Amongst the groups shown, 
excluding Anglo-Indians, the highest proportions of literacy in both sexes is in 
the Baidya caste of whom more than three-ijUarters of the males and almost 
one-half of the females are literate. The Brahmans, Kayasthas, Agarwalas 
and Shahas follow. The number of literates per 1,000 males are amongst 
44 
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the Brahmans, 645, amongst the Kayasthas, 671, amongst the Agarwalas, 
491, and amongst the Shahas, 438. After the Baidyas for females the ratios 
are highest amongst the Brahmans (216), Indian Christians (212) and 
Kayasthas (209). The Shahas show a literacy ratio amongst their females 
of dnly 85 in every 1,000 whilst the Indian Christian males are less literate 
than the Shahas, though their females are more literate even than the 
Kayasthas. The order of literacy in English is approximately the same. 
The "'Baidyas lead with 529 per 1,000 or more than half and are followed 
at some distance by Brahmans with 289 and Kayasthas with 274 Literates 
per 1,000. The extent of English literacy amongst females is naturally 
considerably less. Here al^ of the groups shown in the diagram the highest 
percentage is amongst the Baidyas where 140 in every 1,0W are literate in 
English. "'Indian Christians with 94 and Kayasthas with 36 are next both 
having a higher number per 1,000 literate in English than the Brahmans 
with only 33. The comparative figures for 1921 and 1931 show, spea^g 
generally, amongst the higher and more literate classes a decrease in the 
uteracy recorded in 1931 compared with 1921 . Amongst the Jaliya Kaibarttas 
the decrease is comparatively small amongst males. This is also the case 
with the Sayyads. The “Mumin” (Jolahas) amongst those shown in this 
diagram have actually increased their proportion of literates. But in every 
other case there has been a decrease in the proportion least marked amongst 
such castes as the Xamasudras and Indian Christians. Amongst females, 
on the other hand, there is, in general, an increase recorded excepting 
for Indian Christians, Baidyas and Agarwalas, who indeed would seem to 
have lost ground, but in every other caste shown in this table the ratio of 
female literacy is higher than it was in 1921. On the other hand the general 
tendency in all cases has been to take advantage of the facilities of education 
in English and the English literacy ratios show a decrease only in the case of 
Agarwala males. 

Figures s imi lar to the above but calculated on the total population and 
including in 1931 those literate aged 4 and over are shown for certain other 
groups for which in 1931 the total numbers of the same age are not on record. 
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Some of these groups are illustrated in f diagram No. IX*8. Similar tendencies 
are revealed by these figures. Thus there has been in general amonmt males 
of all groups a decrease in the proportions returned as literate in any language 
except amongst the Chamars where the literacy ratio has increasra from 60 
to 63 per 1,000 at all ages and amongst the Haris where it has remained 

*The figures for EngUsh literacy of Bnidya males and Indian Christian females are 
inoorreotly represented in the diagram and should he S29 and 94 in 1931 and 013 and 80 in 
1921, res^tively. 

fThe English literacy ratio shown in the diagram for Chamar fomalea In 1921 ahonld 
lepmwnt totu literacy. 
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exactly the same (36 per 1,000) as in 1921. The decrease is most notable 
amongst the Baruis, Kamars and Sunris where the proportions were highest 
in 1921. On the other hand, decrease in the proportions returned as literate 
in English appear only amongst the Bagdis and to a very small extent amongst 
the Chamars and Krlus whilst amongst females no group shows a decrease 
either in general literacy or in literacy in English. Tliero are now between 
12 and 18 more females literate in every 1,000 than in 1921 amongst the 
Baruis, Kalus, Kamars and Kumhars and in every 10,000 there arc 10 and 
upwards more literate in English amongst the *Chamars, Kumhars, Goalas, 
Napits, Kamars and Baruis. 

336. Progressiva acquisition of iiteracy— Foi each sex a distribution 
by age-groups is shown for literacy by religion in subsidiary tables I and by 

locality in subsidiary table II and 
for English literacy by locality 
in subsidiary table IV. For the 
whole of Bengal statement 
No. IX-9 shows the total numbers 
together with those literate and 
literate in 1 English in every 10,000 
of each sex aged at and over 0, 6, 
10, 15, and 20 and this statement 
is illustrated in diagram No. IX-9. 
Ir each sex the population at 
advanced ages must contain a 
larger proportion of illiterate's 
since anything like a general 
diffusion of education is of com- 
paratively recent date. As each 
success! re group of younger people 
is excluded from consideration 
it would consequently be expected 
tnat the older part of the popula- 
tion forming an increasing pro- 
portion of the remainder would 
tend to reduce the lit(*racy ratios. 
The ratios are maintained or 
increased by the numbers who 
have acquired literacy after the 
ages excluded, and the variation 
in the proportions can thus bo 
used as some measure of the extent 
to which literacy is acquired at 
certain age periods. Amongst 
males, for instance, the numbers 
of and over 10 years of age form 
84 per •''ent. of those of and over 
5, but literates and literates in 
English are 94 and 95 per cent, 
of those in the corresponding 
previous age-group. Similarly 
amongst males at and over 15 
years of ago the total population 
is 83 oer cent, of that of and over 
10, but those literate and literate 
in English are 90 per cent, of 
the numbers in the corresponding 
previous group. The extent to 
which literacy is acquired at all ages beyond 20 is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the effect of the illiterates of advancing years who now form an 
increasing proportion of the total left for uonsideration at and over this age. 

*The English literacy ratio shown in the diagram for Chamar ftmalcs in 1921 should 
repratent total literacy. 
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In 1921 an examination of very much more detailed iirares than are now 
available, led to the conclusion that literacy continued to be acquired right up 
to the age of 27. Up to the age of 20, in the case of males, these conclusions 
are suppoited by the figures here discussed, and the age-groups are not compiled 
at a later date than 20 in sufficient detail to justify any assertion at variance 
with :hat made in 1921. Amongst females the figures are similar, but the 
check comes earlier. The numbers literate at the age of 10 and over are 88 *3 
per cent, of those literate at ages 5 and over, but the total female population 
at and over 10 years of age is only 84 -3 per cent, of those at age 5 and over. 
The total number who acquire literacy after 16 years of 
age does not prevent a decline in the percentage of literate 
and litc^rate in English which is more rapid than in the 
total population and at 15 and over the total numbers are 
83 *5 per cent, of those aged 10 and over, but those who 
are literates and literates in English form only 78 *3 and 
76 *8 per cent, of the corresponding group including the 
previous five years. 
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337. Literacy at i^^-groups in 1911, 1921 and 
1931. — A similar comparison can be made by an examina- 
tion of the figures rDpresenting at each census the survivors 
of those on the average aged 10 years ypunger at 
the previous census with the numbers in these respec- 
tive age-groups literate in both years. For a satisfactory 
examination along these lines also it would be necessary 
to have liter.''.cy figures worked out in very considerably 
g/'jater extension than on the present occasion, and the 
number of groups to which examination must be confined 
is comparatively small. Statement No. IX-10 illustrated 
by diagram No. IX-10 shows the literacy ratios by sexe;; 
at the ago-groups given in imperial table XIII for the 
years 1901 to 1931. Those in the age-group 16-20 of 1931 
represents the survivors of those in the age-group 6 to 10 
of 1921. If two not unreasonable assumptions are made, 
first that the rates of mortality are approximately the 
sar' O amonjzst the literate and illiterate at any age-group 
and secondly that the extent of lapse from literacy is 
negligible at these ages the difference in the proportions of 
those literate in age-group 6 to 10 in any census year and 
similar proportions for the age-group 15-20 in the succeed- 
ing; census provide a rtieasure of the extent to which 
persons in the younger age-group at the lieginning of the 
decade have acquired literacy by its end. By 1911 for 
every 6 literate in age-group 6-10 in 1901, 7 were literatim 
amongst their survivors and for every 4 who were literate 
amongst those aged 5-10 in 1911 and 1921, respectively, 

7 were literate amongst their survivors after the expiry of 
ten years. These are the figures for males and the corres- 
ponding figures for females are higher. For every 4 
females who were literate in the age-group 5 to 10 in the 
years 1901, 1911 and 1921,respectively,there were amongst 
their survivors ten years later more than 4 literate in 1911, 
more than 7 literate in 1921 and almost 12 literate in 1931. 

With the exception of a decline in the literacy ratio of 
males of those aged 6-10 between the years 1901 and 1911 
there was at every census in both sexes an increase in the 
proportion literate at jach age-group until the year 1931 
when males aged 10-16 and 20 and over had a lowr^r 
literacy ratio than at the previous census. The result 
is unexpected. There has been during the past decade 
some falling off in the nuiiibers attending for instruction 
in the universities, but the degree of education entitling a person to be returned 
as literate for census purposes is acquired fairly early in the primary school 
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and in the primary schools there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of scholars, though principally in the classes below those in which 
it can bo assumed that literacy is 
acquired. The explanation of the 
unexpected result has already 
been suggested in an earlier para- 
graph. The figures for females 
do not show any decline in the 
proportion in any age-group and 
in every one the increase in thcj 
literacy ratio has been both 
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continuous and rapid since 1901, the highest rate of increase being in 
age-group 5-10 years old between the years 1921 and 193.1. 

338. Comparative increase at age-groups between temaies and maies, 
1911-1931.— In part B of diagram No. IX-10 points are plotted from the 
figures in statement No, IX-11 which illustrate the comparative increase in 
literacy at each age-group between males and females during the same years. 

As in diagiams No. IX-5 and No. lX-6 tho 
slope of each lino gives an indication of the 
extent to which progress in literacy at each 
age-group has been more rapid amongst females 
than amongst males. Of each sex there are 
more than three times as many males literate 
as females at the age-group 6-10 and more than 
six times as many at the age-group 20 and over. 
But in 1901 in equal numbers of each sex 
scarcely one female would have been found literate in the ages 6-10 for every 
10 males and little more than one in 20 at the age 20 and over. Female 
literacy at all age-groups has increased at a very much more rapid rate from 
census to census than male literacy. 
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ago-group, 1901-1931. 

Age group. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


6—10 
10—16 
16—20 
20 and over 


10 63 17 -60 24 -44 32 K? 
H >3B 18 -23 20 14 28 -67 
7-80 10-05 13-08 18-72 
C-U 0 63 9-33 14-88 


DIAQRAM No. IX-11. 

Numbon lltirato par 1,000 of tho Mmt ago in toeh sox hy adminlitrotii a 

, 1031. 


dlYiiioni, 1 


■tipi •ftr.ft . 

aiNm. OIn. . _ 


Ai. . — Bmm PlvlalM. ... 

lUjitekl Dlf. Be 


339. Literacy at 
age-groups by divisions.— 

Literacy ratios by age- 
groups are shown for each 
sox in each of the div- 
sions in diagram 
No, IX-11 based upon 
subsidiary table TI. 

Amongst males the varia- 
tions in each division 
follow very closely those 
in the whole of Benf^al 
up to tho age-group 15 to 
20, but whereas in general 
there is a smaller pro- 
portion of literates at the 
ages 20 and over there is 
actually a larger propor- 
tion in the Presidency 
and Rajshahi Divisions 
and an equal proportion 
in the Burdwan Division. 

Burdwan Division is 
shown to owe its first 
place in literacy to the 
fact that it has the 
highest literacy ratio at 
all age-groups and the 
only variations in order 
occur in the position of the Chittagong Division. Amongst males iq the 
Chittagong Division the literacy ratio is lower in the age-group 6-10 than in 
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Dacca and in the age-group 16-20 it is higher than in the Presidency Division. 
The fact that education amongst females was taken up with greater 
enthusiasm at a later date than amongst males is reflected in the 
curve for females given in this diagram. In each division between 
the age-groups 15 to 20 and 20 and over there is a decrease in the 
literacy proportion caused as amongst men by the survival of those 
who were not given the opportunity of education in youth but much 
more pronounced amongst females, whilst the very steep increase in the 
proportions between the ages of 10 to 15 and 16 to 20 in the case of 
males is very considerably flattened out in the case of females owing to the 
fact that those who have not acquired literacy at the age of 15 acquire it later 
in life in a very much smaller proportion of cases amongst women than amongst 
men. Interest in female education appears to have been aroused earlier in 
the Dacca than in the Burdwan Division, although the literacy ratio for the 
wdiole female population is somewhat less. Between the ages of 5 and 15 
also there is a smaller proportion of literates amongst females in Dacca than in 
Burdwan due presumably either to dimunition of effort in Dacca or to increase 
of effort in the Burdwan Division. 


340. Comparison of nitios amongst malos and tamales in divisions.— The 

right hand section of the dhgrain illustrates the figures given in statement 
No. IX-12 showing the literacy ratio for females as a percentage of the literacy 
ratio for males in the same age-group. This illustrates even more strikingly 
in every division the remarks at 

the conclusion of the last para- statement ns. ix-12. 


naph. In every division the ratio 
for females approaches more 


closely to that for males at the 
earlier ages than in any subsequent 


age-group. In the age-group 5 to 
10 amongst an equal number of 
each sex there will be found in the 


Presidency Division 4.3 females 
literate for every 100 literate 


Ftmsit littrtey ratio u t porcontigi of molo literacy ratio 
in the Mmo ogo-group, by dlwiiioni, 1031. 

Age KFoup. 


Divlsioii. 

b and 
over. 

fr-lO. 

10—16. 

16—20. 

20 and 
over. 

All 

11 

13 

tf 

11 

11 

Burdwan Division 

14 

24 

21 

16 

12 

Preaidcincy Division . . 
RajHhahi Division 

25 

43 

83 

27 

21 

13 

30 

26 

15 

10 

Dacca Division 

22 

87 

84 

28 

18 

Chittagong Division . . 

IS 

28 

20 

11 

10 


males, and even in the Burdwan 

Division, where the discrepancy is the greatest, there w^ be found 24 literate 
females for every 100 literate males. But by the time the age-group 16 
to 20 is reached' in the Presidency Division, where the discrepancy is the 
least, it is greater than in any division except in Burdwan at the age of 6 
to 10. The age-group 20 and over continues to include a large number of 
both sexes who were bom before the begiiming of the increase in literacy, 
W even were those now aged between 5 and 10 merely to maintain their 
present rate of education in the I^idency Division, or to increase it in each 
sex at a regular rate, by the time of the next census in the age-^up 16 to 20 
there should be, on an average, nearly twice as many literate females as are 
now found in that group for every literate male in an equal numbar of each sex. 


341 . Literacy at age-groups by roliitens.— The litei^y ratios by religions 
in each age-group are shown in subsidiaty table I and illustrated in diagram 
No. IX-12. At the age of 20 and over the highest proportion of literacy in 
males is found amongst the Parsis, but at the earlier ages their proportion of 
literacy is lower than that of the Jews and between the ages of 10 and 20 also 
than that of the Jains. Christians are at all age-groups return^ as more 
literate than any religion whose numbers are gr^^. Literacy is in every 
age-group least amongst those professing Tribal religions, but whereas amongst 
the Muslims the ratio is lower at the age-groups 16 to 20 and 20 and over 
than amongst Buddhists the last ten to fifteen years have shown a greater 
expansion of literacy amongst the Muslims than amongst the Buddhists 
and in the two earlier a(,;e-gronps 6 to 10 and 10 to 15, their ji^portion is 
higher. The comparative figures for females show few variations in the order 
of literacy in each age-group from those for males, but both amonpt Sikhs 
and Jains the cUscrepanoy between literacy amongst males and temales is 
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pronounced. Amongst the major religions the same flattening down of the 
curve is observable at the later age-groups in every religion as has been 
DIABRAM Nt. ix-it. Commented upon in the 

N««ktn IKwatt pw 1.00# •! tiM laiM agt In Mcb hi by raUclom, INI. w^^*^”*dea^ng*^™nth 



divisions. As 

amongst males the 
impetus to Muslim 
education has resulted 
in a greater increase in 
female literacy at ages 
6 to 10 and 10 to 15 
than amongst Bud- 
dhists whom the Mus- 
lims have at those ages 
now surpassed, 

342. Comparison 
of ratios amongst 
males and females by 
religions.— The right 
hand section of the 
diagram, illustrating 
the figures in statement 
No. lX-13, reveals 
features very similar 
to those in the corres- 
ponding part of 
diagram No. IX-11. 
Amongst the Jains 
indeed the impetus to 
female education is 


either less strong at the earlier ages compared with later years, or 
during the past 10 years there has been a slackening off of the relative 
enthusiasm with which the education of girls has been pursued compared 
with that of boys. But in every 

other religion shown, in an equal •TATEnEnT No. ix-i3. 

number of both sexes of the same pomalo litoraoy ratio u a poroontagt of mala litoracy 
age, for every literate male there ratio at tho umo aco-froup by rtiifioni, I03i. 
are more literate females in the age- Age group, 

group 6 to 10 than in any other age- s'lUId mUS 

n . The literacy " ratio for ®®**«*®”* '*^ 20 . over. 

58 is actually higher than for If ” ” 

mal^ up to the aw of 16 amount g g f, IJ 

the Parsis and the Jews and even to .. *. « »» « h 

the age of 20 amongst the Jews. Jjij .. »i h m m si 

Amongst both these groups, however, jj im iu loS p 

and abo amongst the Christians, in 

an equal number of each sex there will be found successively in each advancing 
age-group a smaller number of literate females for every literate male, and this 
is a feature of all the religious returns except between the ages 10 to 20 in 
the case of Sikhs and Jains. 


343. Utontes who havo roachod at loatt the primaiy itandard.— The 

Indian Statutory Commission suggested that the. possession of a primary 
school certificate might be considered as a qualification for the franchise. 
The examination is actually held at the conclusion of the primary course in 
schools in Bengal and a certificate is awarded on the results of this examination; 
but it would not be possible to take the possession of this certificate as a test 
for franchise qualifications for several reasons. At the time when the census 
was taken this certificate Imd not been awarded for more than the last three 
years and there axe consequently many who have passed the standard hut 
received no oertifioate. Moreover, although scholats in primaiy and middle 
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vernacular schools may sit for the examination those at the equivalent 
standard in middle English and high schools do not sit. The prescription 
of an entrance fee also possibly prevents some scholars from sitting for the 
examination who would have been entitled to sit and would have passed had 
they taken it. Although it was not possible, therefore, to obtain any 
significant figures of persons holding a primary school certificate, it was 
considered advisable to attempt to obtain such statistics as were possible 
of persons whose educational qualifications could be compared with those 
suggested by the Indian Statutory Commission. 

344. Method Of oMaining the roturns.— The primary course ends in all 
schools at a definite standard and it would have been possible to direct the 
enumerators to record separately persons who had read in any standard 
higher than the top class of a primary school or its equivalent class in some 
other school. Such a consideration, however, would have omitted from the 
statistics all those persons who had successfully completed a primary education 
without proceeding to the secondary grade. It was finally decided in 
accordance with the views of the Local Government to prescribe that all 
persons should be specially returned who had read in the top class of a primary 
school or its equivalent in other schools. Persons whose education had reached 
a similar or higher standard under private tuition or otherwise were also to 
be returned. The instruction is admittedly liable to criticism. There are 
no doubt a number of scholars who reach what is now universally known 
throughout Bengal as class IV without completing the course in that class, 
and even if they completed it some proportion would presumably fail at the 
primary school certificate examination held on its conclusion. The inclusion 
of persons who have reached at least an equivalent standard evidently gives 
room for a considerable amount of omissions and wrongful inclusions and all 
that can be said of the statistics presented are that they are the best available 
in the circumstances. The actual instructions issued to the enumerators 
were as follows ; — 

'*When any person is recorded in column 16 as literate in any language you must enquire 
whether he has read or is reading in the top class of a primary school or its equivalent class in 
other schools or elsewhere. 

The quivalent classes were up to December Slst, 1930 — 

In East Bengal class V of primary schools ; 

class V of middle vdmacukr schools ; 
class IV of middle English schools ; and 
class IV of high schools : 

In West Bengal class V of primaiy schools ; 

class IV of middle vernacular schools: 
class IV of middle English schools ; and 
class VIIA of high schools. 

From January Ist, 1931, these classes are both in East and West Bengal denominated 
class IV. 

If the person enumerated has read or is reading in one of these classes or in any class higher 
than these the entry * class V should be made in his case in column 16.” 

The instructions were issued before the renumbering of classes uniformly 
throughout all types of school in all parts of the province and it is not likely 
that any confusion resulted from the fact that this redistribution of class- 
numbers took place as from the 1st January 1931. In compiling the actual 
figures shown as a supplement to imperial table XllI, persons beyond the 
age of seven who were returned as literate in English were taken as having 
achieved at least the primary standard of education and all those specifically 
returned as having re^ in class V or its equivalent in any school were added 
to this number. The figures presented give age-groups to the nearest birthday 
and no correction has been applied to the figures such as was adopted in order 
to bring figures in table XIII into quinquennial age-groups for age on last 
birthday. During the course of compilation the Local Government were 
not able to express any opinion as to the age-^ups which would be most 
useful for the purposes for which this information would be used ; ftnd^it is 
possible that a more satisfactory grouping would have introduced a division 
at the age of 21 and shown those aged 21 and over separately. Any such 
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adjustment would, however, have involved the inaccuracies inevitable in 
converting age-groups in which the numbers are not determined solely by 
operation of the forces of mortality, and a separate sort for special age-groups 
would have resulted in delay and increased expense. 


STATEMENT No. IX-14. 

NumOtr ptr mlilo of toeh nx who havo rocelvod at loait a 
primary aducatioii or its oouivalont ; All rallglonr, 
Muslims and Hindus. 

All ri>llgloii8. 


Mimliim. 


HiiiduB. 


345. The statistics of 
who have reached the 
primary standard —The figures 
obtained by this eiupiiry arc shown 
in the supplement to iraiierial 
table XIII. Ratios have been 
worked out in detail for all reli- 
gions, Hindus and Muslims, and 
these arc shown in statements 
No. IX-14 and No. IX-I5 illustrated by diagram No. IX-I3. The 
proportions illustrated are those of and over the age shown in each thousand 
of each sex. In the whole x>rovmee amongst those aged 7 and over no more 
than 1,908,828 males and 223,783 females in British districts are shown as 


Age group. 

7-13 
14- 10 

24 and over 


M»Ie. 

43 

114 

111 

100 


Fe. 

malo. 

11 

10 

14 

10 


Male. 

26 

67 

72 

00 


Fc» 

male. 

6 

11 

8 

6 


Male. 


170 

166 

ISl 


Fe- 

male. 

16 

20 

10 

14 


STATEMENT No. IX-1S. 


Utortfoi (All rollgloiii, Muilimi and Hindus) of and ovor tho ago shown In oath sox who havo roaehod at loasi 
tho primary standard or its oquivalont, with proportionato hguros, 1031. 

Total populfltUui. ! Actual flgureH. Propurtiun per 1,000. 


. i 

Aged Mid over. 

1 

Both sexra. 

2 

Male. 

3 

Female. 

4 

Both acxvs. 

6 

Male. 

6 

Female. 

7 

Both 

aexitM. 

8 

Male. Female. 

0 10 

7 


]|.l81,77f 

81.668,788 

18,878,888 

8,138,011 

1.0()R,R28 

223,783 

S3 

01 

12 

14 


31,811.884 

18.818.848 

14,881,788 

1,814,303 

1,703,640 

l,r.i;8,474 

180,603 

18 

105 

12 


17 


88,171.484 

14.788,834 

13,487,888 

8,878,878 

1,488,181 

1,274,880 

151,627 

80 

104 

IL 

24 


11,671,188 

11.881.847 

1,172,407 

102,443 

88 

lOO 

10 

1 I 

7 


81.681.318 

11,888,841 

10,878,478 

781,888 

660,013 

01.276 

38 

50 

6 

14 


18,378.834 

8,487,447 

7,880,787 

836,888 

^87,&64 

48,608 

38 

60 

6 

17 


14,683,148 

7,838,184 

7,017.081 

670,788 

438,886 

632,230 

.H8,640 

38 

70 

5 

« u 

24 


11A68.44i 

8.817,878 

8,033,371 

415,413 

23,255 

40 

60 

6 

1 1 

7 


17,888,738 

8,344,813 

8,316,188 

8,788,388 

1,348,188 

1,207,728 

138,437 

78 

120 

17 

14 


14,187,831 

7.467.714 

1,181,843 

1,070,745 

111,408 

84 

145 

17 

17 


18,848,838 

8,111,431 

1,888,784 

788,114 

06H.O0J 

0 1.661 

88 

142 

15 

X 

24 


10,844,888 

8,433,884 

4,810,888 

730,067 

65,147 

78 

135 

14 


DIAQRAM No. IX-13. 

Numbors who havo roachtd tho 
primary standard of oducation or 
its oquivalont por 1,000 of and 
ovor tho ago shown in oach sox, 
All rollglons, Muslims and Hindus, 
1931. 

(Agei are to the neareit birthday.) 



having pursued their education up to the primary 
standard or beyond. In a great many instances 
this standard of education is reached, in all reli- 
gions, between the ages of 14 and 17. The 
average age at w’hich the primary stage is passed 
in schools is about 11 3 ^ears of age both for boys 
and girls. But if the figures are correct in the 
absence of any ground for believing that mortality 
affects those who have passed this standard 
appreciably more favourably than others it is 
clear that a considerable number reach the stand- 
ard at a later age. The figures in statement 
No. IX-14 show by age-groups the proportion of 
each sox who havo reached this standard. It is 
reached at an earlier age by Hindu than by Muslim 
boys. In the age-group 14 to 16 for every 
thousand Hindu boys there are 170 who have 
reached the equivalent of tho primary standard 
in their education, and this ])roportion is greater 
than at the subsequent age-groups 17 to 23 or 24 
and over. Amongst the Muslims, on tho other 
hand, in the age-group 14 to 16 only 67 per mille 
have reached this standard compared with 72 
per mille in the next age-group 17 to 23 and 69 
per mille in the age-group 24 and over. A similai 
difference docs not appear in the returns of females. 
The maximum proportion is reached amongst 
females of both religions in the age-group 14 to 
16. After marriage girls no longer take advantage 
of the opportunities of education. 
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346. Comlation of eontus llgurM with roturiw of tho Educotioii Dopart> 
moot. — ^Throughout this chapter no reference has been made to the returns 
of the Education Department and it is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
correlate them with the statistics of census literacy. The increase in the 
number of scholars receiving education of different classes of educational 
establishment is of course composed of the increase in each stage of education 
but principally of the increase in those undergoing education at stages lower 
than that at which literacy may be taken to be permanently acquire. It is 
very doubtful whether literacy is permanently acquired before the end of 
the primary school course is reached, but if it be assumed that it has already 
been acquired by all scholars who have reached tho upper class in the primary 
school at the average age of about 10 years the proportion of scholars who would 
be counted literate for census purposes is a very small proportion of the total. 
Some estimate of the proportion can 

be obtained from the published statement n*. ix-ii. 


AD Hh|. 
raliglona. dus. 


Mils- All Hln- 
lima, roi Iff Iona. diia. 


figures of the E^cation Department, MsSsriolsi srimrjr •duMUm— smrait, AihtU 

In and after the annual report for tsn to March iS3i. 

the ;rear 1922-23 figures have been P««rtM.u.-ci.‘.u«ura 

publish^ showing the numbers c, Vs. n,mb». a. «h. - 

undergoing education of aJl kinds standard. achool ^ucatlon. next. aUni iard lower. 

at each standard or class in the xn Hin- Mm- ^ xn hid^^ mus' ' 

schools. By adding the numbers , 

recorded in each year in each class ii !! n i? ir m 46 66 

a proportion can be calculated iv .. c r 4 m ss 4i 

showing tho distribution of pupils & * • ?» 4» 

between the different classes. For males only receiving ordinary school 
education at the primary stage such figures have been obtained and the result 
of the calculation is shown in statement No. 1X>16. Amongst the total 
scholars undergoing school education as many as 85 per cent, never enter the 
upper class of the primary school and therefore may be held in general not 
to have reached the stage of literacy. The figure is considerably higher 
amongst Muslims where it amounts to 93 per cent, but it is only 77 per cent, 
amongst Hindus. Even if it be assumed that literacy is acquired at an earlier 
age, say at the average age of 9 upon entering the next class below the upper 
standaM in the primary school, there would still be on the average 79 per cent, 
of the students passing through educational institutions who do not proceed 
far enough to acquire permanent literacy and amongst the Muslims and Hindus 
the figures would be respectively 89 and 70 per cent. Of those scholars 
who are enrolled in the first year no more than 29 per cent, amongst Muslims 
and 40 per cent, amongst Hindus survive to the second class and the average 
for the whole province is no more than 34. A larger proportion having got 
into class 2 pursue their studies to the end of the lower primary course but 
scarcely one-half of those who bring the lower primary course to an end 
proceed to tho next higher standard and considerably less than one-half in 
the case of the Muslims. On the other hand, the returns do show a considera- 


able increase in the numbers of those reading in classes beyond the stage in 
which literacy must have been acquired. Amongst males in tho upper class 
of the primary stage in the year 1931 there were 24 scholars for every 10 eight 
years previously. The increase was greater still amongst the Muslims where 
there were four times as many scholars in that year as eight years previously 
and even amongst the Hindus with whom the spread of education begun 
earlier there were 19 scholars for every 10 at this stage eight years before. 
A Primary Education Act has now been placed on the statute book but its 


effectiveness will demnd upon the enthusiasm for education of the union 
boards and their willingness to provide a proportion of the cost of increased 
education by taxing themselves. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— LKmmy ratlw by raligion, ag« and sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. -Literacy ratios by locality, age and sex. 


Number literate per uilllo of the name aex aiiii okc. 


Natural and aiiiniiilatrHtivu divislnn, district and 
state. 
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348 

283 

452 

393 

520 

308 

483 

319 

Nadia 

•• 

10$ 

25 

47 

20 

78 

30 

131 

35 

127 

2.S 

Mursliidabad 

•3 

107 

18 

34 

13 

02 

20 

127 

26 

130 

18 

JcMorc 

Tt 

127 

20 

54 

14 

88 

21 

1.M 

20 

151 

20 

Khulna 

ISO 

158 

24 

81 

17 

120 

26 

199 

28 

197 

24 

North Bingal 

73 

120 

10 

43 

12 

77 

20 

143 

22 

166 

16 

IIAJ.SIIAIII DIVI.SION 

73 

111 

If 

43 

13 

77 

so 

143 

It 

ISO 

11 

KiilNliiild 

77 

127 

22 

54 

15 

85 

26 

1!>0 

30 

lt>4 

20 

DInajniir 

74 

130 

11 

42 

8 

76 

13 

l.ili 

1.5 

153 

11 

Jal]>ulguri 

If 

02 

IS 

33 

11 

58 

17 

107 

Ift 

111 

12 

DurJeeliiiK 

Ilf 

211 

27 

54 

22 

115 

33 

221 

35 

253 

20 

KaiiKpiir 

•f 

120 

12 

30 

10 

55 

15 

131 

H 

155 

13 

Rogra 

113 

191 

27 

78 

24 

144 

38 

223 

38 

230 

23 

i’ainia 

70 

117 

21 

56 

15 

75 

27 

1.39 

31 

145 

Id 

Miilda 

31 

58 

7 

10 

5 

36 

0 

78 

10 

91 

7 

COOCU BKHAK STATK 

77 

131 

14 

40 

10 

73 

17 

lit 

IS 

lot 

14 

East Bengal 

101 

107 

31 

07 

23 

121 

36 

217 

41 

200 

30 

’UCCA DIVISION 

101 

IM 

SB 

70 

10 

110 

40 

SOS 

41 

IM 

3f 

Dacca 

IM 

168 

40 

75 


122 

.■».! 

211 

53 

201 

43 

Myineraliigh 

n 

110 

30 

63 

21 

83 

33 

134 

■10 

145 

:tu 

Faridpiir 

fi 

140 

30 

59 

22 

n” 

35 

2t»7 

45 

170 

27 

BakarganJ 

144 

244 

37 

93 

24 

00 

37 

:'29 

47 

289 

30 

CHITTAGONG D1 V WION 

104 

113 

13 

M 

10 

131 

17 

IM 

11 

IM 

13 

Tippera 

Noakhnli 

13 

156 

16 

51 

12 

147 

18 

287 

19 

181 

14 

131 

230 

31 

74 

20 

135 

35 

252 

3ft 

307 

31 

Chittagong 

IM 

182 

31 

art 

22 

116 

35 

202 

41 

2.SM 

31 

Chittagong HiU Tracts 

N 

85 

6 

8 

2 

20 

4 

76 

5 

128 

7 

TRIPURA STATIC 

34 

•• 

• 

11 

t 

37 

0 

IIS 

to 

07 

1 

SIKKIM 

30 

00 

3 

0 

1 

10 

2 

59 

3 

M 

4 

ALL CITIES 

414 

404 

300 

336 

205 

444 

3M 

506 

372 

474 

2M 

J7f*teraJk 

359 

4J1 

252 

310 

239 

420 

20.S 

426 

290 

414 

S43 

Suburbs in t4'Pawnat 

1149 

341 

119 

294 

m 

20.1 

lit 

,V,0 

152 

371 

112 

Dacca 

4S!! 

60i 

310 

393 

202 

110 

399 

573 

429 

54 1 

277 
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PHAPTER IX — I-ITEHACT. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. Literacy ratios by localHy, rd^ilon md sox. 








Nuinticr of litr |»»t mill 

of f|..- 

lamp aex aged h and over. 





Nnttiral ami aflnilnlstrarh f 
division, (IistrU f nri<l 


Mii-llm 

1 

1 

Hindus. 

Trllial rellKMin*. 

11 ii>lilhiW!i. 1 

1 

ClirMIan^. 


JaloF. 1 

Sikhs. 

Jewa. 

Zoroaa. 

triana. 

Con- 

luriana. 



Mnte. If 


Main. jFeri 

-1 

M.il<». iFt-mil'*. 1 

\il.* Ft- 

tll'llp. 


linth 1 


n.ith 

Roth 

Ihilh 



1 


1 

! 



1 

-VA. 1 


aexiHi. 

aexca. 

acxea. 

i 


2 

3 

1 

n 

it 

7 

8 

9 

Ill 11 

12 

.13 

14 

16 

16 

BENGAL 


IIS 

17 

259 

49 

14 

4 

1S5 

25 

484 

384 

537 

474 704 

854 

398 

Wtit Binial 


192 

24 

298 

38 

:i 

1 

639 

123 

697 

599 

403 

451 

756 

717 


UUHPWAN DlVl.iO.N 


192 

24 

SOI 

31 

11 

1 

•30 

Its 

007 

SOI 

403 

4S1 

718 

787 


Kiirclwnii 


IHl 

10 

220 

30 

3 

i 

438 

4 

73 r 

410 

3 .'i 0 

40: 

1.000 

1,000 


birlihiim 


110 

0 

174 

11 

5 

2 

750 

000 

5 ‘i 8 

400 

437 

20 « 


nniiLura 


171 

in 

i«n 

12 

13 




4 i'.'* 

201 

182 





Midiinporo 


223 

21 

327 

3 .‘> 

IH 

i 

7.16 


004 

.lOl 

670 

45 i 

067 

1.066 


Ifoouhly 


212 

:«r, 

203 

44 

.1 

1 

474 

113 

r .39 

444 

12.1 



1,000 


llnwrah 


214 

42 

32.1 

07 

107 

50 

7.'*3 

1S2 

831 

805 

.301 

432 


747 


Central Banial 


IIS 

14 

276 

78 

7 

1 

5-'4 

380 

603 

563 

621 

483 

697 662 

368 

PKKMDENCY DIVISION 


111 

14 

170 

71 

7 

1 

874 

3B0 

103 

S43 

821 

483 

087 

•ft 

388 

*JI-Portfanns 


144 

13 

211 

.30 

r> 

i 

200 

8:1 

309 

2.’.7 

in.'i 

471 

1,000 

245 

308 

Calputta 


373 

140 

ri 03 

3.14 

148 


022 

422 

7.40 

779 

.582 

48 ;i 

AOfl 

713 

Narlia 


.'i 3 

n 

lOfl 

fiO 


29 



100 

170 

241 





MiiHildabad 


(U 

0 

i<m 

32 

2 


l.OUit 

200 

400 

Ml 

403 

S 7 i 




jpsMirc 



7 

213 

41 





2' to 

130 

3 ;i<') 





Khulna 


117 

10 

218 

34 

iii 


241 

33 i 

413 

291 






North Btncal 


112 

12 

148 

22 

10 

i 

184 

17 

2S9 

152 

S88 

328 

4B1 


UAJSIfAia DIVISIO.N 


lit 

12 

14 S 

23 

10 

1 

IS 4 

17 

26S 

ISO 

S77 

328 

481 


ItHsh.tl 1 


10.* 

14 

200 

4 S 

H 


833 


120 

117 

5110 





ninajpur 


137 

10 

lUO 

13 

.1 

2 



100 

43 

401 

833 

l.OOO 


Jni puitfori 


134 

20 

82 

11 

14 

1 

lU 

it 

1:01 

38 

374 

337 

281 


Jh«rJci*linB 


2S0 

40 

200 

IH 

20 


18.4 

17 

r >38 

.372 

809 

1.000 

614 


Kanxpur 


00 

7 

107 

21 

0 


4. .4 


473 

421 

44 ] 





llotira 


180 

23 

214 

fit 

24 

ii 



301 

230 

543 





Pnhiia 


72 

12 

203 

4.8 





400 

308 

f.S 4 

188 



Malda 


fifl 

4 

HU 

12 

'3 

i 

2.*.6 


03 

J8 

Si'iO 





COOni KEHAR STATE 


100 

• 

140 

11 





410 

400 

•41 





East Bancal 


110 

20 

311 

58 

7S 

40 

138 

26 

339 

187 

428 

538 

182 

810 

DACCA DIVISION 


104 

23 

301 

44 

121 

77 

BI4 

too 

321 

ISb 

428 

187 



Da<va 


100 

.30 

287 

73 





287 

2 f *3 

1,000 

188 



IMympnMnRh 


M 

23 

210 

53 

ii.i 

72 

i.noo 


3.-.0 

148 

417 





Fnrhlpur 


H 3 

22 

•m 

43 

CIO 

303 

8.'»7 

1 KM) 

2'*0 

404 






nnkaraan] 


147 

10 

482 

Bl 



503 

200 

344 

174 






CIIlTTAGONa DIVISION 


123 

IS 

377 

SO 

0 

3 

lit 

13 

021 

440 

1.000 

sot 

188 

•10 

Tipper a 


7 S 

10 

420 

20 



220 

8 

084 

410 






Nimkiiali 


2(i 

lA 

330 

80 



101 

.1 

382 

100 






Chittagong 


120 

23 

3:17 

.54 


41 

233 

28 

830 

708 

1,066 

500 

182 

800 

CliittngonK Hill Tracts 




17 .'* 

10 



03 

4 

27.1 

84 


1.000 



TRIPURA STAIK 


IS 

t 

171 

IT 



tl 

1 

204 

23 


77 



SIKKIM 


. . 


73 

4 



57 

2 








ALL CITIES 


314 

111 

402 

3ft 

(Mtoviilablo) 


7Si 

7BI 


(Not avBlIakla) 


iif/vntH 


274 

113 

4U 

273 





F43 

848 






Suhfirla in S4-Parcanai 


223 

33 

JfiT 

124 





Ml 

340 






Dacca 


4t» 

237 

334 

341 





893 

P‘!0 







SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.- English literacy ratios by locality, i^o and sex, 1931, and by locality 

and sox, 1891-1921. 



Lltorate In KnglUh pi-r 10,000 uf the •airio age and spx. 

Nalurnl and adralnlatratlv** dlvlalon, dtetrlot 
and atatr. 

1 1931 1 

1921 

I'll 

1001 

1801 

5 and ovrr. 

6-10 

10-15 

1 15-20 

20 and over. 

5 and ovpf. 

5 and over. 

.3 and ovpp. 

5 and ovpr. 

_ ^ 



jnS;. 



[m*. 

Fp- 

maln, 

nS;. 

1 .nSr 


1 2 3 4 b 


BENGAL 

.. 428 

48 

145 

32 

306 

West Btnial 

.. 493 

36 

179 

24 

381 

BURDIN AN DIVISION 

493 

30 

17f 

84 

381 

Bunin an 

801 

38 

1S.S 

2.3 

423 

IMi hhuin 


11 

65 

A 

103 

lliinkura 

271 

1 

73 

3 

18.3 

Mldnapore 

310 

18 

123 

14 

204 

HoO|fiily 

717 

37 


28 

non 

Uowrah 

•If 

137 

402 

12 

733 

Cintral Bancal 

.. 707 

120 

252 

79 

482 

PRE. 8 IDENOY DIVISION 

707 

180 

si: 

78 

488 

It-Pargauna 

488 

38 

IGl 

22 

.327 

Calcutta 

.. 2,601 

1,117 

1,729 

83.5 

2,574 

Nadia 

310 

so 

00 

17 

111 

MundihUbad 

219 

ts 

77 

16 

177 

Jr.'sure 

tif 

18 

0.1 

10 

207 

Khulna 

394 

ft 

105 

16 

320 

North Btngal 

.. 222 

19 

63 

14 

148 

rajshahi divtston 

227 

II 

84 

14 

lit 

Rajahahl 

237 

If 

08 

0 

15S 

Diiiujpur 

119 

11 

61 

0 

11.3 

Jai]*afaMrl 

172 

83 

62 

10 

100 

DarlfPlIng 

371 

84 

1.32 

flO 


Rangpnr 

119 

14 

50 

11 

120 

Hi>Hra 

341 

8f 

110 

2] 

277 

i'al-na 

361 

17 

80 

19 

215 

M.alda 

137 

f 

32 

3 

78 

COOCH BEHAR STATE 

111 

If 

41 

If 

M 

East Btngal 

.. 363 

38 

131 

25 

282 

DACCA DIVISION 

388 

48 

148 

if 

388 

Dacca 

491 

ff 

m 

40 

37.5 

Hymcnslngh 

313 

4f 

118 

22 

230 

FarMpur 

370 

31 

144 

22 

320 

Bakai-ganl 

390 

34 

132 

27 

170 

CHITTAOONa DIVISION 

331 

II 

184 

18 

iff 

Tipnra 

.. 311 

13 

no 

18 

243 

Nnakhall 

.. 341 

3f 

os 

10 

240 

Chittagong 

4N 

17 

112 

19 

269 

Chittagong Tllll Traeta 

lat 

f 

8 

2 

31 

TRIPURA STATE 

I7t 

18 

M 

4 

118 

SIKKIM 

66 

3 

8 


18 



8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

To 

58 

64X 

68 

496 

46 

339 

23 

228 

15 

157 

11 

76 


42 

721 

49 

650 

35 

380 

16 

275 

13 

199 

7 

90 


42 

781 

49 

660 

36 

380 

18 

876 

13 

IN 

7 

90 


•17 


51 

623 

36 

431 

84 

3t0 

16 

234 

If 

tf 


12 

43.'> 

IH 

287 

11 

874 

i 

178 

8 

109 

8 

40 


7 

4Hl 

13 

.312 

7 

SOS 

9 

140 

1 

IN 

1 

37 


2.1 

.511 

23 

304 

17 

114 

18 

181 

1 

88 

3 

33 


45 

1.035 

42 

vSr. 

.30 

SOI 

18 

481 

13 

383 

7 

111 


145 

1,110 

1H4 

9S7 

130 

TOO 

41 

764 

ft 

4N 

83 

877 

10 

134 

965 

167 

812 

118 

625 

68 

454 

49 

336 

39 

197 

24 

134 

046 

157 

818 

118 

Olf 

W 

484 

49 

33f 

31 

187 

84 

42 

(too 

52 

52.5 

3H 

431 

13 

334 

11 

887 

18 

847 

18 

.380 

2,083 

1,4... 

■92 

1.0.52 

1,110 

798 

1,931 

814 

1,401 

IN 

888 

338 

.32 

470 

45 

'Mi 

23 

331 

18 

817 

f 

194 

4 

88 


27 

470 

40 

316 

24 

104 

10 

177 

8 

184 

a 

48 


10 

444 

32 

332 

10 

801 

13 

178 

3 

107 

1 

41 


20 

006 

20 

4.3.5 

23 

341 

7 

IN 

3 

IN 

1 

38 


28 

348 

28 

294 

17 

173 

9 

97 

6 

59 

3 

22 


28 

383 

If 

871 

17 

171 

8 

88 

f 

66 

3 

88 


20 

411 

24 

274 

13 

160 

4 

81 

a 

18 

1 

87 


15 

24S 

10 

185 

10 

111 

1 

N 

1 

33 

1 

If 


33 

220 

20 

2U.5 

21 

180 

8 

88 

1 

N 

4 

83 


100 

160 

123 

432 

04 

417 

143 

348 

111 

IN 

74 

71 


10 

300 

Tl 

230 

14 

138 

8 

88 

3 

34 

8 

17 


4U 

637 

44 

303 

25 

840 

7 

IN 

1 

N 

1 

11 


42 

500 

46 

440 

21 

303 

8 

188 

3 

IN 

8 

33 


7 

204 

10 

173 

5 

m 

3 

•• 

1 

31 


14 


88 

814 

30 

137 

It 

138 

18 

N 

3 

N 

3 

81 


47 

588 

57 

416 

32 

264 

11 

158 

4 

91 

2 

29 


If 

813 

88 

438 

38 

877 

18 

IN 

4 

111 

1 

31 


86 

777 

100 

600 

48 

388 

18 

878 

8 

171 

4 

43 


48 

442 

66 

360 

38 

883 

8 

117 

• 

18 

1 

81 


30 

600 

54 

308 

20 

318 

18 

171 

3 

81 

1 

38 


47 

095 

49 

417 

29 

818 

11 

IN 

3 

181 

t 

13 


38 

lit 

38 

307 

13 

848 

18 

m 

4 

88 

1 

n 


20 

518 

30 

366 

22 

111 

8 

IN 

3 

84 

1 

17 


36 

6S8 

48 

407 

30 

IN 

f 

IN 

a 

N 


17 


80 

646 

43 

500 

22 

8M 

18 

in 

a 

M 

4 

N 


4 

08 

11 

147 

7 

M 

• 

N 

1 

M 

1 



11 

171 

84 

101 

11 

111 

7 

111 

a 

N 

1 




73 


75 

3 

70 

3 

41 

1 

19 

3 

.. 

.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— RatkM of llttrocy and Enflish IHoracy by wxoi in ttiocted 
castas and other groups, 1921 and 1931. 


A: Calculittd on tho population ol tho tamo ago an4 tox. 




Nunibfra IlN'ratf per I.OOn of llu- winu’ .im* ami srx 

1 Xiinthriy IJfcrato In Knpllsh i*i r lil.onii of (Ik* h;iii o 
MK i- ami 


Caatn nr oth^r smup and religion. 

m 

Aged 7 and ovff. 

1921 

Aui'il 5 .iiid nvt'r. 

1 1931 1 

Ak* d 7 and iivi'r 

1921 

A Kid iind I'^i.r 




Jxeil* j 


1 1 r.iiu.1.'. 


1 

■■ ■ ■ 2 

3 

4 

~E 

S 

7 - ■■ 

8 

\t 

1.) ‘ 

11 

12 

1,1 

AOARWALA-HIndu 

344 

491 

117 

S42 

■| ;i 

123 

941 

99 V 

9*4 

893 

1. l.ld 

.0 

ANOI.O-INUIAN— Chriatlan 

191 

H9;{ 

807 



S,930 


A.HJ.S 



BAfDYA- -Hindu 

•3l 

777 

47rt 

sst 

.S22 

497 

3,454 

r..L*9| 

1,10.1 

t,9SS 

f..i:io 


BAlSHNAn- -Hindu 

IIS 

2dl 

;i: 

141 

2sn 

2»» 

117 

417 

3fi 

111 

2 17 

.*< 

BAURT— Hindu 

. . 

14 

A 

7 

12 

1 

1 

9 


4 


4 

BRAHMAN -Hindu 

412 

Ol.'! 

214 

4SS 

729 

192 

1,739 

2. **'*4 

:i:u 

1,111 

2.T92 

117 

CHAKMA- All iTllKione 

41 

ni 

21 




77 

109 

.39 




ilifddAtat 

44 

04 

21 

..S 

in. 

4 

77 

ms 

39 

13 

27 

•4 

Ifindu 

328 

340 

273 




O.iti 

800 





DOM-HIndii 

14 

:t9 

H 




It 

3:1 

3 




IN 1)1 A N (’It It IMTI A N -nirlstlnn 

171 

r: 2 ft 

212 

ISS 

:»ui 

2ri 

1,171 

i.r<92 

917 

1,215 

l..vi:» 

8.1 1 

JAl.lYA KAUtARTTA— Hindu 

74 

122 

22 

6S 

J“i. 


79 

l.ti 


91 

in 

:i 

JOGl URJUUI—HIndu 

140 

21 

M 

17S 


ll» 

111 

:i9ii 

•I 2 

170 


H 

KAYASTHA-TIliidu 

401 

r.7i 

209 

413 

02U 

17:. 

i.eif 

2.7 <9 

:i:iT 

1,417 

ijf.rio 

lit 

KHAMBU—All ri llglona 

ri 

294 

107 




88 

113 

?.x 




BuddhUt 

L’44 

302 

101 




M ... 

:<?7 





Hind- 

204 

204 

107 

to) 

200 


88 

NA 

I'.V 

.lA 

117 


LBPCHA -All rcllguina 

193 

211 

170 




tio 

l.'iO 

90 




BuddhUd 

m 

itf? 

181 

30 

03 

; 

143 

17.', 

in 

.W 

92 

in 

VhrUHan 

374 

004 

280 










Hindu 

33S 

34S 





2U0 






MAHl.SHYA Hindu 

IIS 

.324 

30 




251 

471 

19 




•• MUMIN " ''OL AHA) -Muslim 

SI 

j:i:i 

40 

si 


4 

141 


nr. 

25 

It 


NAMASUDRA -Hindu 

Si 

145 

!;• 

SI 

159 

7 

120 


9 

78 

l!.0 


8ANTAL— All roilgiong 

s 

14 

4 




3 

7 





Chriatian 


187 

128 










Hindu 

s 

Vi 

3 




4 

' 7 





Tribal 

« 

10 

2 

■tf 

y 

A 

■> 

0 


1 

2 


8AYYAD— MiihIIiii 

173 

410 

115 

t4S 

412 

r*9 

7&4 

l.'ilil 

l(.h 

513 

92 1 

r.i 

SHAHA -iCmiti 

111 

4H8 

«'■ 

311 

1.70 

49 

992 

1,219 

01 

673 

1,1 »92 

19 

TIPAKA— All religions 

49 

HO 

IS 




92 

i;»9 

19 




Hiitdu 


82 

18 

91 

77.J 

A- 

Vt 

lo:, 

20 

AO 

71 

;; 

Tribal 

« 

e 

7 











B: Calculatod on tho total population of tho lamo sox. 



1 Nunibcn llterute. j 


NiiiiiliiTn literate ia J•:llgllt<ll. 



1931 1 

1921 


1911 1 


1021 


Aged 4 and over. 

Aged 5 and over. 

, AM‘ 

<1 4 mid oM-r. | 

Aged .3 and ONel, 

Caste or other group and religion. 

— 

... 

— 


.. 





Per 1,000 of the Hitiiic si-x, nlfages. | 


1*|.| KI.OIIO I.f the pmm sex, 

nil ageji. 


llolll 1 


Male. iKi-imile 

1 llotll 

1 ..... 

M.ile. I'cmale. 

Until 






1 M-He*.. 


1 ' 1 


l" ■“ *■ 2 ■" Y~' “ 4 5* fl *7 H « ' ■ in' M "■ lii ■ J3 


BAH'M - Hindu 



It 

34 

5 

11 

•10 


12 

20 

:*. 

11 

;>o 


IIAKI'I Hindu 



174 

284 

.50 

203 

3;.u 

34 

401 

721 

It's 

378 

1 1'l 

13 

CHAMAIl liiiidil 



41 

113 

15 

31 

.'•0 

3 

29 

;i8 

1“ 

26 

12 

1 

DKOIII Hinilit 



81 

137 

19 

71 

1 12 

8 

88 

130 

13 

79 

148 

a 

(}\ll(l All re li ',1008 



11 

!.*• 

•*» 




9 

1.3 

2 




Hindu 



in 

14 

8 

13 

22 

A 

•J 

ir, 

2 

1 

9 


Triltiil 



80 

112 


18 

29 

3 




It! 

22 

» 

no A LA- ITiiidu 



102 

Ul,3 

24 

lOS 

IM 

12 

199 

2!»:i 

19 

128 

•227 

u 

H A HI - Hindu 



21 

30 

A 

19 

:9i 

1 

11 

18 

4 

7 

1 i 


KALU Hindu 



109 

19;i 

17 

134 

218 

.*1 

97 

177 

10 

9S 

|Kl 

' A 

KA.MXIl' Hindu 



149 

2 :.o 

37 

179 

:i’.;2 

21 

257 

l:.0 

42 

219 

413 

9 

KCMHAR • Hindu 



97 

1«19 

21 

102 

is.-< 

lo 

150 

277 

13 

111 

*222 

3 

JlItU IIIii’u 



8 

M 

1 










MUNDA All ivligii.tjB 



21 

33 

• 




14 

21 

1 




1 hritlian 



lU 

240 

119 










Hindu 



21 

38 

8 

13 

it) 


:'i 

40 

7 

10 

20 


Tribal 



7 

11 

2 

8 

12 


/ 

2 


3 

S 


N A PIT -Hindu 



111 

19.:! 

2.5 

135 

2iri 

10 

107 

:i:i:l 

2K 

163 

:toM 

7 

UllAON— All religions 



11 

£7 

3 




0 

10 





t'hrinlian 



84 

132 

31 










Hindu 



IA 

28 

2 

14 

28 

1 

8 

14 


4 

'? 


Tribal 



11 

19 

2 

8 

!8 


3 

h 

/ 

b 

10 


BIJNKI— HI* lu 



117 

22A 

21 

IIS 

300 

13 

186 

:i3u 

U 

179 

:<;ti 

R 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Profrtss of Education— LltMvey raHoo by locality 

and sox, 1SS1-1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Part A: Numbers et each sex literate in any language 

and in English at age-groups. 


(NOTS. — Ages are to the nearest birthday. Literates of ail ages Ineludv tliosn aged 4-fl In addition to tin* flgur<» sliown for otlu'r age-groups.) 



Both sexes. 

Males. 

l’*i‘.iinli>H. 

Age-group. 

Total. 

Literate. 

Literate 

In English. 

Total. 

Literate. 

Literate 

In English. 

ToUl. 1 LltOTt^. 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 



1. BENGAL (British Torrilory and Matos). 





All SgM 

B1.0i7.33i 

4,777.447 

1.888.448 

88.I8T.880 

4, 101, Ml 

•••.•01 

84,158.478 

•78, 484 

••.•31 

7—13 

i, 131.481 

618,104 

120,145 

4.838.890 

480,603 

100,001 

4,088,188 

131,501 

10,151 

14—10 

3.103.SS8 

300,832 

106,884 

1. 810,770 

321,374 

03,141 

1.5I4,160 

75 . 4.18 

1 : 1.740 

17—23 

•.731.817 

833.801 

221,700 

3,130.083 

005.613 

204,188 

3.800.834 

i:irt.288 

17,008 

24 A over 

t1.883.808 

2,800.330 

014,317 

11,831.843 

2,662.088 

500.122 

18.081.18I 

3o.<%,261 

47,805 

All agM 

17,810.108 

1.807,417 

8II.881 

14,344.787 

1,403,308 

848, 111 

13.443,343 

104,118 

ii.7ao 

7—13 

1,174.037 

204,326 

31.560 

8,808.837 

10:1.100 

27,071 

8.371,800 

41,1.66 

2..68.6 

14—10 

I.744.8t1 

127.263 

28,086 

830,881 

101,316 

26,:U3 

814,240 

2f>.U;lH 

2,042 

17—23 

3,848.077 

208,680 

60,400 

1.83I.38I 

220,.60l 

51,771 

t.008.74S 

42.025 

4,728 

24 A over 

11,181,113 

000,020 

147,360 

•.000,413 

804,120 

1 10,72:1 

5, 001, 710 

72,707 

6,023 

All Mei 

tt,81 8,088 

3,070.f07 

743.483 

11.431.888 

8,883.711 

••4.178 

10.878.784 

448, Of 8 

84.184 

7—13 

3,873.831 

400,088 

81,684 

1.838.08B 

31. 'i, 120 

00,203 

1,837, 808 

86,208 

12.:i81 

14-10 

1.883.888 

265,437 

73,313 

•87,471 

210,207 

04,h2O 

•38.434 

46,170 

8,484 

17—23 

8.880.788 

551.675 

158.280 

1.431,781 

401,660 

146,042 

1.828,004 

00,010 

12,0,iH 

24 A over 

10,344.883 

1,843.244 

418,062 

B.884.831 

1,030,700 

303,732 

4.780,058 

214,6:18 

24,220 

All ages 

888,418 

3,113 

808 

881.810 

3,101 

188 

8l0.80t 

•18 

IS 

7—13 

83,418 

441 

21 

48,831 

342 

21 

44.881 

00 


14~ 10 

38.808 

270 

20 

14.800 

207 

10 

18,807 

02 

i 

17—28 

81,300 

035 

61 

!••!!* 

470 

47 

34.888 

160 

4 

24 A over 

888.818 

2,487 

115 

188,888 

2,006 

108 

103.888 

4Hg 

7 

All agei 

330.883 

81,448 

3,088 

140.488 

88,008 

8,883 

181.181 

3.403 

16I 

7—13 

88.884 

2,121 

262 

31,141 

1,002 

2:i6 

87,883 

120 

27 

14—10 

21.880 

1,040 

328 

10.447 

i,:i0.'i 

311 

10.773 

2SI 

17 

17 -23 

41.818 

3,081 

641 

10,781 

3.:U)4 

000 

81,347 

077 

25 

24 A over 

138,844 

17,481 

1,847 

78,184 

15,f»07 

1,703 

00,138 

1,074 

84 

All ages 

183,148 

•8,478 

88,538 

87,333 

41.188 

30,811 

81,818 

81,318 

81.444 

7-13 

88.887 

0.346 

6,424 

18,783 

5,335 

3,440 

13,844 

4,010 

2,975 

11-10 

18.171 

5,4(K) 

3.868 

8.087 

2,008 

2,142 

8.804 

2,102 

1,716 

17 ■ 23 

83, 888 

11,710 

8,700 

11,778 

0,.'iH7 

6 , 02:1 

18,081 

6,122 

2,727 

24 A over 

83,818 

40.050 

32,322 

48,788 

25,358 

10,708 

38,830 

I6.fi08 

12,014 




2.-BrKi8h Ttrritary. 






All agei 

60.114,088 

4,787,780 

I.Oil.MI 

88,041, 888 

4,088.384 

081,887 

24,078,304 

871,388 

•0,374 

7—13 

8.780,618 

013,335 

110,358 

4,743,831 

482,r>5H 

100,337 

4,817,818 

1 : 10,777 

10.021 

11—10 

3.048,780 

303,138 

100,127 

1,481.311 

318,261 

02,4'.N> 

1,884,448 

71,887 

12,027 

17-23 

8,804,378 

823.029 

220,170 

3.878.187 

080,003 

202,731 

3,831,118 

1.17,220 

17.445 

21 A over 

81,871,188 

2,820,318 

010,067 

11, IN, 047 

2,522,747 

602.022 

1,178,078 

:IO0,5# 1 

47,72.6 

All ages 

87.487.884 

1,880,870 

S84,tS0 

14,888,148 

1,388,888 

841, 111 

13,8I7.481 

183.411 

18,737 

7- 13 

8,183,888 

203,317 

31,482 

8.771.384 

102,2O.S 

27,007 

8,381,101 

41,024 

:i,r.75 

14 — 10 

1,784,888 

120,501 

28,880 

•81,843 

100,720 

25,260 

803,708 

26,8:12 

:1,020 

17 23 

3,608,788 

200,737 

50,258 

1,I1I.08I 

224,8.50 

51,r>42 

1,883,710 

41,881 

4,710 

21 A over 

11,080.44l 

060,414 

140,740 

6,017,871 

880,007 

140,125 

8,033,371 

72,r.07 

0,021 

All agei 

81 ,•70,487 

3.038.800 

737,883 

11,S8I,814 

8,881,317 

•78,841 

10,870,483 

443,888 

•8,048 

7- 13 

3, 488, 888 

300,801 

80,890 

1,87l.888 

312,200 

08.028 

1,588,100 

H4,.602 

12,202 

14- -10 

1,188, 408 

262,470 

72,071 

•38,818 

207,772 

01,283 

017,814 

41,707 

8,388 

1 7— 23 

8.888,001 

643,725 

150,070 

1,38i.83S 

454,408 

144,472 

1,800,718 

8W.227 

12,607 

24 A over 

10.844,8S8 

1.822.220 

415.170 

8,433.884 

1,000,052 

390 . 00:1 

4.I10.I8B 

212,174 

24,186 

All fgee 

•88.037 

3,113 

801 

I4I.787 

3,101 

188 

888, S80 

118 

18 

7—13 

•3.188 

441 

21 

48,388 

312 

21 

44,771 

00 


14 — 10 

30,188 

270 

20 

14.813 

207 

10 

18,878 

0:1 

‘i 

17 - 23 

•1.188 

035 

51 

88,713 

470 

47 

34,487 

ir>0 

4 

24 A over 

188,733 

2.487 

115 

188.818 

2,006 

108 

•8,118 

182 

7 

All agei 

318.031 

88,308 

3,088 

181,788 

11,841 

8,017 

184,838 

3,480 

111 

7—13 

88,838 

2,114 

200 

88,708 

1,085 

2 : 1:1 

88,833 

420 

27 

14—10 

80,318 

1,037 

327 

8, 888 

1,360 

310 

10.334 

281 

17 

17 -23 

38,348 

3,000 

640 

1I.844 

. 3,200 

005 

88,408 

070 

25 

24 A over 

138,830 

17,340 

1,844 

•8,881 

15,375 

l,7UL 

•3, 808 

1,071 

82 

All agei 

180,388 

•0,170 

88,877 

88.880 

40,014 

30, III 

•4.480 

80,808 

81,808 

7 13 

88,088 

0,320 

6,410 

1l,484 

6,:u5 

3,430 

13,808 

4,005 

2,074 

14 — 10 

18,380 

5,447 

3,847 

8.887 

2.066 

2,131 

8,403 

2,402 

1,716 

17 — 23 

I3.888 

11,034 

8,000 

11.838 

0,6:15 

4.073 

11.801 

6,000 

:i,717 

24 A over 

88.188 

40,775 

32,180 

4I,18I 

25,108 

10,570 

38,807 

15, .677 

12.(UI1 




3.— Binfai StatM. 






All agea 

•73,338 

48, 887 

8,830 

•18,1I8 

4l,IOt 

8.878 

487,174 

4.088 

811 

7 -13 

170,873 

4,868 

787 

88,088 

4,045 

057 

71.887 

811 

i:j() 

14- 10 

18,178 

3,004 

757 

88,484 

8,123 

061 

88,718 

571 

103 

17 — 23 

187,848 

0,874 

1 ,f(20 

8S.784 

8,010 

1,467 

•8,448 

001 

10 ;) 

24 A over 

411.887 

81,021 

3.000 

S34.7N 

20,:<4l 

3,500 

174, 081 

1,080 

100 

All agei 

318,478 

11,147 

1,838 

114,118 

18,441 

•18 

148.M1 

701 

43 

7 — 13 

•8.888 

1,008 

77 

31,143 

870 

07 

18, 800 

i:(2 

10 

j4 ig 

18.838 

002 

100 

8,874 

580 

03 

10,884 

100 

7 

17 23 

48,881 

1,840 

241 

18,843 

1,705 

220 

83,038 

144 

12 

24 A over 

131.874 

7,512 

610 

71,338 

7,222 

608 

88.330 

200 

12 

All agei 

441.488 

37, 748 

•,880 

338,371 

34,444 

8,038 

301.881 

3,384 

448 

7 13 

118,838 

8,707 

004 

8I,8S8 

3,121 

575 

•1,108 

070 

110 

14 10 

37.088 

2,058 

642 

18,888 

2.405 

546 


463 

06 

17 23 

•0,784 

7,H5U 

1,301 

38,481 

7,061 

1,170 


780 

131 

24 A over 

368, 884 

23,018 

2,873. 

188.887 

21,064 

2,738 

138,887 

1,364 

134 

All igas 

1M3f 

111 

1 

7.8N 

111 

8 

•.•88 

4 

1 

7 13 

8,718 

7 

2 

1,481 

7 

2 

1,3N 



14—16 

•84 

• 

1 

488 

• 

1 

438 



]7 28 

1,718 

15 

1 

.777 

14 

1 

•48 

'i 


24 A over 

1.714 

185 

f 

1,17a 

laa 

2 

f,88f 

8 

i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Part A: Numbers of each sex IHeiaie in any lancuage 

and in English at age<f roups. 




1 

s 

■ 





10MM 

3,370 

370 

00,030 

3,130 

307 

03,003 

1t.1N 

T.434 

14,030 

47.101 

112 

131 

540 

2,4SH 

8 

21 

01 

IhO 

0,018 

4,010 

0,000 

34,130 

05 

125 

515 

2.302 

. 8 

20 

60 

180 

0,340 

3.414 

7,114 

33,030 

47,074 

1,IM 

137 

34.300 

1.400 

134 

03,010 

I, MO 
3,000 

0,130 

10,004 

02 

73 

3U2 

1,111 

5 

11 

84 

37 

4,300 

1,000 

3,433 

0,433 

50 

72 

2h1 

l.Uli7 

5 

11 

38 

85 

4,104 

1,030 

3,114 

0.031 

30.040 

410 

11 

13,307 

014 

11 

13,003 

4,043 

1,714 

t.S0t 

11,477 

12 

15 

e:i 

500 

'i 

10 

3,404 

033 

1.310 

0,031 

12 

15 

88 

5U4 

i 

lu 

3.300 

703 

1,103 

8,040 

30,413 

013 

SO 

17,070 

007 

70 

17,434 

0,000 

3,103 

4,1 SO 
17.437 

25 

33 

no 

74H 

1 

0 

14 

50 

t.040 

1,100 

3,130 

0,741 

22 

82 

112 

721 

1 

N 

14 

55 

3,740 

1,003 

2,038 

8,000 


IB 

17 

« 1 

81 2 

9S 9 

W 3 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Part B: Numbers literate in any language and in 
English per 1,000 of each sex at age>groups. 

(Note.— A gfa are to the nonicat hlrtluljij .) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Numlwr of Insfitirtioni and pupils accordliig to tho rotums of 

. tho Education Departmont. 



*liir]u(li<s 02 iristitiitiuni* und 4,802 scholars In 1H2I| 147 iiistituUmiH and 4,7«0 sihulurs In 1011 and 102 InstltiiMuiia and 5,830 acholnrs In lOUl for 
advanced tcachinu of Arniiic iind Persian ; and 11 iiistltutiniis and ftd scholars in 1021, 147 institutions and 015 scholars in 1011 and 540 iiistitutions and 
4.035 scholars in loot fur advanced teaching of Haiiskrit. 









CHAPTER X 
Language 

347. ThS statistics shown. — The statistics of language are those presented 
in imperial table XV. Subsidiary tables compiled from it or similar returns 
of previous years are printed at the end of this chapter and show— 

I -for each language classified according to groups the total number 
of persons speaking it as mother tongue and the proportions 
per 1,000 of the total population in 1031 and 1921 ; 

II part a : the number speaking each ])^Micipal language group 
together with the number speaking as a subsidiary language any 
other language in the groups shown ; and part b : the proportion 
to the total population borne by each of the figures in })arl a : 

III — comparison of the tribal and language tables showing for 
selected tribes with a characteristic language tlu' strength 
of the tribe and the numbeis returned as speaking it both as 
mother tongue and as subsidiary language. 

348. Source of the figures.— The stalistii*s were olleett‘d from the 
entries made in the general schedule in eolrmn 14 for motlu^r tongue' and 15 
for subsidiary language. Tlu' jnstru(aions for tilling in these columns were 
as follows : — 

Column 14 (MoUu r - I^’nter the language whi(*li oaoh person i>r4inarily uses from 

childhood in ins own home. In the ea.se of infants and deaf-imites the* hinguage of the mother 
should be entered. 

Column /'5 {Other languages in commo,i or domestic use). -- KnU‘r here any otiier language 
or languages hahitually spoken by each iM>rson in daily or domestic life in addition to his mother 
tongue shown in column 14. 

These instructions were further supplemented by th(' following additional 
direc tion.'? to supervisors : - 

The entry in column 14 will be that of a man’s genuine mother tongue as first sjKiken from 
the cradle, tn column 15 may be entered any oilier language or languages which are commonly 
used by the sjieakcr. In the (?ase of both Hindi and Unlu ajx*aker.s “ Hindustani ” is the }>roper 
entry for column 14, but if literate tbi.s sbuiild l)o followed in eolumn 15 by the entry “ Hindi ” 
or “ Urdu according as the person enumerated writes in a script derived from Sanskrit or 
Persian 

As a measure of economy the analysis of Hindustani entries between 
Hindi and Urdu has not been carried out. During compilation blank entries 
in the sOhedule in column 14 were filled in with the language of the district 
unless a clue to the mother tongue used was furnished by the birth place and 
caste eolunins. The provision for a return of subsidiary language was an 
innovation and its n^sults arc embodied in part II of imperial table XV. 

349. Limitations of the statistics. — In all districts a list of the languages 
found and classified on previous occasions in Bengal was circulated with the 
instruction that names not appe^aring in the list should not be recorded in the 
schedules until they had l)een checked and verified on a reference to the 
Census Superintendent. This provision, however, did not prevent the return 
of a number of puzzling entries of which a note is given below. The actual 
scope of the operations does not provide for a scientific presentation of figures 
for different dialects. Such figures as are given for dialects of Bengali and 
Hindustani do not profess to be either exhaustive or even scientific hut merely 
represent the returns actually received on the schedules. As regards the 
distinction between Bengali and her sister languages Bihari and Oriya, it is 
significant that not a single return of Bihari was actually received. It is, 
however, certain that some part of the returns given .as Hindi are really 
Bihari and they have been treated as such in the classified distribution shown 
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in subijidiary table I. It is also possible that some part of the returns for 
Bengali, particularly in the north-west of the province, might have been given 
with equal accuracy as Bihari in most places where Bengali shades off into 
Bihari with no very clear boundary lines. The words Hindustani, Hindi 
and Urdu are used in a sense different from that adopted by Sir George Grierson 
in the Linguistic Survey of India. Sir George Grierson defines Hindustani 
as — 

“the dialect of western Hindi which exhibits the language in the act of shading off into 
Panjabi. * * ♦ It is primarily the language of the Northern Doab and is also the lingua 
franm of India capable of being written both in the Persian and in the Nagari character.” 

Similarly ho confines Hindi to — 

“ the form of Hindustani in which Sanskrit words are found and which, therefore, is legible only 
when written in the Nagari character ” 

and describes Urdu as — 

“ that sub-variety of Hindustani in which Persian words are of frequent occurrence and which 
tliereforo can only be written with case in the Persian character ” 

In table XV Hindustani includes not only the whole of the Hindustani or 
western Hindi included in Sir George Grierson’s central group in the inner 
sub-branch of the Indo-Aryan branch of the Aryan sub-family of languages, 
but also eastern Hindi falling within the mediate sub-branch of the same 
sub-family as well as some part of the Bihari language classified by him in 
the eastern group of the outer branch of the same sub-family. No greater 
scientific accuracy is claimed for the distinction between Hindi and Urdu 
than that they represent numbers of persons whose speech would probably 
be most easily written in a script derived respectively from Sanskrit and 
Persian. 

350. Puzzles of classification— European languages.- Reference has 
been made to the puzzles of classification raised by the entry in the schedules 
of returns which were not the name of any known language hitherto recorded. 
In the (‘asc of European languages Belgian, Scotch and Swiss were returned. 
These have been classified respectively as Flemish, English and F’rench. 
The classification might almost as well have been French, Gaelic and German. 
But in the first two cases it would be expected that the correct name would 
have been entered and in all three it looks very much as if the racial entry 
had been repeated in the column for language by an enumerator who did not 
realise that these were not the names of recognised languages and were 
ambiguous^ 

351. Indian dialects. — In dealing with the returns for what were 
evidently Indian languages use was made of Sir George Grierson’s index of 
language names forming appendix three to volume I, part I, of the Linguistic 
Survey of India. This in many cases suggested a classification which could 
bo * confidently adopted. Some of the names not showm separately in the 
table but included in the language to which they apparently telong are clearly 
alternative or dialect names such as Bodo, Kachari and Mech, all of which 
appear under Bodo, or Barai which is a. dialect of Koch. Rai and Jimdar 
similarly are included together on the strength of Grierson’s classification. 

352. Place names. — ^There wore a number of returns, however, which 
could not bo thus classified with any degree of confidence. These are ail 
faithfully given in the index of language names shown in paragraph four of 
the title page to imperial table XV and in the statements to wMch reference 
is there made. Such returns may be conveniently divided into several 
groups. In the first place names were given which were evidently place 
names and not language or even racial names at all. Almora and Yolmo are 
instances in this class. A reference to * the Census Superintendent of the 
United Provinces elicited the reply that there are no grounds for thinking that 
a tribe emanating from Almora would speak any particular characteristic 
dialect and returns under this head have accordingly been shown as Hindi. 
In the case of Yolmo the language is fairly certainly some form of Bhotia. 
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Yolmo is the name of a place in Nepal near the Tibetan bui tier ami its 
inhabitants are called Yolmo-ma or Yolmo-wa. They are of Tibetan origin 
but Nepalese subjects and their religion is said to combine elements of the 
Pon religion with Buddhism and the observation of Gorkha eu.stoms. 
They are said to have a dialect of their own but their written language is 
Tibetan and some of them are said to be known in Nepal as Kagatt*. 
Kagate is classified by Grierson as Bhotia of Nopal and Yolmo would 
presumably be classified in the same way as Kagate regarding which there 
is a note below. 

353. Script fMr language name.— 'I'he return of Gurumnkhi is clearly a 
return of the script for the language written in that script and van therefore 
bo confidently ascribed to Panjabi. 

354. Casta or tribal names.— A third class ot cases comprises the 
entries which are obviously caste or tribal names from which it is possible to 
form a reasonably confident assumption as to the language whic h ought to 
have been returned. Ghasi, for instance, is the name of a tribe* of fhota 
Nagpur and this return has been included in Hindi. Ghatwali is the title in 
Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur of the holders of servi.ee tenures who act 
as rural police and mostly belong to aboriginal trilics. It has Is'cn assumed 
that Kherwari is the language which those returning this naiuc* are most 
likely to speak, l^ama is given by Grierson as another name for Bliotia of 
Tibet, but as well as being a generic name fora priest it is also like* 'ramang the 
name of a section of Murmis and both Lama and Tamang luive been ela.ssificd 
as Mumii consistently with Grierson’s classification of 'ramang Bhotia. 
Nagesia or Nagasia is a name used in Chota Nagpur as a synonym for Kisan, 
a small aboriginal tribe allied to the Oraons, ancl the Census Sufx*rintendent 
of Bihar and Orissa reported that Kisan is used in (certain Io<*alities as a 
language name equivalent to Kurukh with which on his information returns 
of Nagesia have been included. Chik has been included in Hindi since it is 
the name of a section of Pans who apparently have no diah*ct of thedr own 
and speak the language of the area in which they live. Thus in Bihar thciy 
mainly speak Hindi and as the returns of this name were* foi* Darjccding and 
those speaking the language thus returned almost certainly (*ame from Bihar 
and not from Orissa the classification as Hindi api)cars to be the most likely. 
Khandait is the name of an Oriya caste and on that account the returns have 
been included amongst Oriya. Kaur, also given as a caste name, has bwn 
taken tts a variant of Kauri a 83 rnonvm for Kora or Koda and included with 
that dialect. Tharu is given as the name of wild trilxs of th( Nepal T»?rai 
usually speaking a broken form of the speech of its Aryan neighbours and 
this return has consequeiitly been included in Hindustani. Similarly Pasi 
though given by Grierson as another name for Parsi and also an unidentified 
dialect reported to be spoken in the United Provinces is more likely the name 
of a caste of Bihar and the return has consequently Ixxm shown in Hindu.stani 
in the absence of anything suggesting that they speak a languages or dialect 
of their own. 

355. Apparait miltakM in the raturns.— Yet another ty|)c of cases is 
that appearing in the index of language names as Kagti, Gurung (II) and 
Bongtu. legate is given by Grierson as the name of the Bhotia spoken in 
Eastern Nepal and Darjeeling, but before the language returns were considered 
returns of Kagate had been found in Darjeeling as a caste name and on enquiry 
had been classified as Bhotia of Sikkim. A similar classification has according- 
ly been adopted for the language return in the same region and is most 
probably proper in the case of Yolmo to which a reference has already been 
made. The returns shown in the index as Gurung (II) were received in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in the whole of which area the only persons of the 
Gurung caste returned amounted to no more than three and on an enquiry 
it was found that except possibly for the three malea returned speaking 
this language it must elsewhere have been an error. It has been assumed 
without gimt confidence that the return was wrongly made for Murung or 
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Sfrung an4 the figures have been included amongst Tipara. A similar 
difficulty arose from the occurrence in Noakhali, Chittagong and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and in Tripura State of Rong as a language name although not a 
single Lepcha was returned in these areas and it was consequently assumed 
that Rong was probably a mistake for Rongtu and it was classified 
accordingly. 


356. Ottiar pugllw. — Finally there was a class of entries even more 
doubtful than those already dealt with. In Dacca town a number of persons 
were returned as speaking' Bari and it might have been expected that this 
was the caste name of the group originating in Bihar who make leaf plates 
and torches and sometimes sell betel leaves. Upon enquiry, however, 
the local officers reported that there was no such caste in Dacca and that the 
word was probably a caste name either of the Barui (betel growers) or Barhi 
(carpenters) whose language is Bengali and it has been accordingly included 
as such. An alternative would have been to treat it as a mis-spelling of 
Bara and include it under that term, but it would be expected that the local 
officers would have detected this had it been the correct explanation of the 
word. The entry of Murudi from the Chittagong Hill Traicts proved on 
enquiry to be probably a mistake for Mru and has been classified accordingly. 
Hirung at first sight would appear to bo intended for Hrangkhol, Rangkhol 
or Rangchal, and a consideration of the language returns discussed Mow 
makes it possible that this would have been a more accurate classification 
than that adopted. Local enquiry in the police-station from which these 
returns were received however elicited the fact that there were no persons 
yaking this language there and that the return should have been Khyang. 
The entry Shyam has been classified as Siamese entirely on assumed probability 
and might just as reasonably have been given as Shan, another language in 
the same group. Sikk and Ganjum look very much like mis-spellings of Sikh 
and Ganjam ; but in the area from which Sikk was returned the name Sikh 
had been correctly spelt and on local enquiry the district ofiiccr could not 
find any clue to the correct ascription of either term. It was assumed that 
Sikk was an erroneous transcription of Chik, a caste name to which reference 
has already been made and it was treated accordingly. It was similarly 
assumed that Ganjum was entered in error for Ganjam, a district of Madras, 
and that the persons returning it probably spoke Telegu. No better justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of Gajali in Urdu can be offered than the fact that it 
appears to be intended to describe the language in which ghazela arc written. 
Finally fourteen persons who spoke what was described as Madrassi may 
actuaUy use any one of the Dravidian or Andhra languages and have been left 
unclassified. These fourteen persons U^ether with 44 returned as speaking 
Faglo and 41 returned as speaking Yolmo are the only ones for whom no 
attempt has been made to classify their languages under an accepted term. 
It has already been stated that since the table was so compiled it appears 
that Yolmo can be confidently classified as Bhotia either of Nepal or Sikkim. 
A similar classification would probably be correct for Fagle. The word is a 
clearly erroneous return and no clue to its correct ascription has been 
received. Speculations as to what it denotes include suggestions that it is 
for Pagli (a madwoman) and that it stands for Tag-li or Tag-le which is the 
name ofa section of Gurungs. Neither of these is entirely improbable as a 
mis-spelling. It is not at all improbable, however, that both Yolmo and 
Fagle actually refer to the same language since there are no females returned 
os speaking Yolmo and no males speaking Fagle and the numbers speaking 
each are roughly the same. 

357. Elhct of clanificalion on tho aGOuniqr of tho ntann.— Some 
considerable space has been occupied in describing the classification made for 
doubtful entries but the effect at these classifications is comparatively small. 
Some of them, such as the names of real dialects or scripts, are certednly 
oorrect. Some of tlM names which are clearly caste names erroneously 
entered can also be taken with some confidence to have been accurately 
ascribed and the number of oases in which classification is open to serious 
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doubt does not involve very many persons or extend to any considerable 
area. Tlie fact that in the Chittagong Hill Tracts Murung is locally used ir; 
some parts correctly for a section of Tiparas and in some others incorrectly as 
a synonym for Mru has undoubtedly led to some confusion in the returns of 
these two languages. But in other cases the effect of classification is 
negligible, li is very much less in any case than the scientific inaccuracies 
introduced by| the impossibility of distinguishing Bihari cither from Bengali 
on the one hapd or from Hindustani on the other, from the omission of figures 
for dialects of languages particularly Bengali and Hindustani and from the 
inclusion in Hindustani of different dialects or even ililfcrent languages 
belonging to all three of the main sub-branches of the Jndo-Aryan 
branch of languages. If it be recognised in what sense Bengali and 
Hindustani are used throughout the tables, it docs not seem necessary to 
assume that the figures actually given are inaccurate to more than a very 
slight extent. 

358. ThS arrangement in table XV. —The arrangement adopted in 
table XV is indicated in a summary form in the title page of the table. 
It docs not profess to follow any scientific classification and the Census 
Commissioner’s sanction to depart from the general principle adopted on 
previous occasions was received when the greater part of the compilation 
of the table was completed and when a change would have involved delay 
and inconvenience. The table shows, first the languages of Bengal and 
Sikkim and following in succession the languages of neighbouring provinces, 
of other parts of India, of other Asiatic countries outside India and of Europe. 
Amongst the languages of Bengal and Sikkim there arc somewhat illogically 
included Hindustani and the languages of Nepal, partly in order to facilitate 
comparisons with the totals struck at previous enumerations and partly 
also because Hindustani is to many Bengalis almost a second language whilst 
the Nepali languages form in Sikkim more than one-half of the total for the 
state. A scientific classification of the returns is attempted in subsidiary 
table 1 and commented on in a later paragraph. The arrangement in part 
II of table XV is the same as in part I. The awkwardness of the arrange- 
ment is offset by the index of names by use of which it is possible to 
turn at once to any language in either part of the table or any of the 
supplements. 

369. Summary figures from census to census : Bengali.— Bengali is the 
mother tongue of 923 in every 1,000 inhabitants of Bengal and if it be 
assumed that persons born elsewhere than in Bengal speak other languages 
than Bengali 966 in every 1,000 of the native born population use Bengali 
as their mother tongue. At the census of 1881 those speaking Bengali were 
964 in every 1,000 of the population and the proportion declined at each 
successive census until in 1911 it stood at only 919. During the last two 
decades Bengali has been shown as the mother tongue of an increasing 
proportion of the population. In the Dacca Division less than 15 persons 
in every 1,000 speak any other mother tongue than Bengali. In the 
I^jshahi and Burdwan Divisions where other languages than Bengali have 
the greatest prevalence, no fewer than 879 and 877 in every 1,000 of the 
population actually speak Bengali. 

360. Hindustani . — Hindustani is the next most prevalent language 
but less than 4 per cent, speak it in the whole of Bengal and its greatest 
prevalence in any division is in the Presidency Division, where no more than 
77 in every 1,000 use it. Between 1881 and 1911 the number of persons 
speaking Hindustani in the whole of Bengal was on the increase, the figures 
being in every 10,000 of the population 204 in 1881, 295 in 1891, 347 in 1901 
and 414 in 1911. Daring the last two decades however the proportions have 
fallen even more considerably than those for Bengali have risen, ■'.o that the 
faUing off in the proportions speaking Hindustani has contributed to an 
htcitease not only in those speaking Bengali but also in those speaking other 
hHURMOes. 
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.361. KlMTinul. — Diagram No. X>1 showing these pro^rtions and 
illustrating statement No. X>1 permits also comparison of the relative growth of 
three other groups of languages. Kherwari including the dialects spoken by the 


DIASRAM N*. X-1. 

OMrikirtisn ky iiM*litr toa(M tl HM pfSiNotiM Is «tth SIvWts, 1Mt*1SII. 



Mondas, Santals and allied tribes, is spoken by 172 in every 10,000 of the 
population and is most prevalent in the Burdwan Division where 58 persons 
in every 1,000 sp^ it. It is comparatively important only in one other 
Division, Bajshahi, where 29 persons in every 1,000 speak it. Its incidence 
is of course determined by the extent to which the population contains Mnnda, 
Santal and cognate elements and these aip mnatest in the districts of Burdwan 
Division adjacent to Bihar and in the Jaipeiguri and tq a lesser 4 iR|ent the 
Darjeeling districts where they contriltote to the labour forae on Ihe tea 
plantations. Kherwari has shown a iHoportionate increase as awilMr tongue 
sinoe the census of 1881 when those speaking it numbered on^ 67 in OTtif . 
10,000 of the population and when the largest prqpentien of the pnpnhiiWBi 
uaiilg this linkage (in Burdwan Divition) amounted to only 812 in 
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10,000. For all Bengal in each 10,000 there were speaking it 100 in 1891, 
123 in 1901, 165 in 1911 and 172 in 1921 a figure practically the same as on 
the present occasion. During the last decade the proportion speaking 
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Kherwari in the Burdwan Division and the Presidency Division has increased 
from 567 to 677 and from 31 to 48 in every 10,000 of the population 
respectively ; in the Bajshahi Division it has decreased from 306 to 292 in 
every 10,000, but is still larger than the figure (270) recorded in 1911. 


362. Nspaii and TibstO'Himaiayan langingss.— The Nepali and Tibeto- 
Himalayan languages representing the tongues spoken by Nepalese, Sikkimese, 
Bhotia and Tibetan immigrants are naturally represented most strongly in 
the Bajshahi Division, where those speaking them are almost exclusively 
confined to the Darjeeling district and to a very much smaller extent to 
Jalpaiguri. In every 10,000 of the total population of Bengal 54 persons 
speak Nepali or the Tibeto-Himalayan lan^ages and the numbers speaking 
them are negligible except in the Kajshahi Division where they amount to 
n^rly 24 in every 1,000. Except for the year 1891 which showed a figure of 
60 in every 10,000 speaking these languages, their prevalence has increased 
at the expense, first, of Bengali and later on of Hindustani. In every 10,000, 
26 spoke them in 1881, 46 in 1901, 49 in 1911 and 60 in 1921. In Darjeeliiig 
the proportion similarly rose per 10,000 from 107 in 1881 to 192 in 1901, 
to 208 in 1911 and to 216 in 1921. 


363. Amm BurnMN languagM.— The Assam Burmese languages are 
praotioally confined to the Chittagong Division. Here in every 10,000 of the 
population 449 speak one of them and their prevalence has increa^ from 
397 in 1901 (the nrst year for which figures are available of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts where those speaking them are principally found)to 417 in 1911 and 
1921 and to the figure already quoted (449 per 10,000) on the present occasion. 
Other languages indicated on diagram No. X-1 but not shown in statement 
No. X-1 aro prinoipalfy Dravidian languages (including the languages of 
Madras and also of the Orsons) and Orij«. They are principally found in the 
Fteeidenoy, Burdwan and Bajshahi Divisiona. 

47 
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OIASRAM No. X-3. 

NoTB.—Hatching4 ar« not shown In ttiU map for Cooch fichar and Tripura Status. 

NUMBER PER 10,000 OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 
SPEAKING AS MOTHER TONGUE 
OTHER LANGUAGES 



364. Prevalence of Bengali by dielricts.— In 1921 leus than 85 per cent, 
of the population spoke Bengali only in the districts of Midnapore, Calcutta, 
Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Malda and the Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the 
Tripura State. With the exception of Midnapore where the percentage has 
now risen to 88, these are still the only areas in which the proportion falls 
below 85. It is more than 99 per cent, in Jessoro, Khulna, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj, Tippera and Noakhali and more than 98 per cent, in Nadia, 
Pabna, Dacca, Mymonsingh and Chittagong. In diagram No. X-2 illustrating 
column 2 of subsidiary table II-B it has been considered more convenient to 
show the proportions of those in each district speaking any other language 
than Bengali as mother tongue. By an oversight the hatching for Tripura 
State has been omitted ; it should be the same as that for Cluttagong Hill 
Tracts. Similarly the hatching for Cooch Behar should be the same as that 
for the neighbouring district of Bangpur. Tippera, Noakhali, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj, Khulna and Jessore form a core in which nowhere do more than 
63 persons in every 10,000 speak any other language as their mother tongue 
except Bengali. Speaking generally, the extent to which other languages are 
prevalent increases according to the distance from this central area, though 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah with Calcutta constitute an area where the 
prevalence of other languages is rather higher than in Bankiira, Midnapore and 
Birbhum further afield. Darjeeling, where less than 12 per cent, of the popula- 
tion speak Bengali as mother tongue, the Tripura State where the proportions 
are rather more than 43 in 100 and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where only 
48 per cent, use it as mother tongue, are the areas in which Bengali is least 
prevalent followed by Calcutta where just over 54 people in every 100 speak it. 
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365. Comparison of language and birth piace figures. If a coniiiarison 

bo mado for those districts in which other languages tlian Bengali are most 
prevalent between the figures illustrated in diagram No. X-2 and those given 
in subsidiary table IV of chapter III and illustrated in diagram No.TlI-2 a 
rough estimate can be formed of the extent to which the native-born population 
of Bengal in each district speak other languages than Ihjngali. Making the 
assumption already suggested above, namely that those persons born outside 
Bengal and speaking Bengali as mother tongue arc negligible in ])roportion 
to the total population, a comparison of the figures for persons born in Bengal 
with those speaking Bengali as mother tongue shows that 51 per cent, of the 
population in the Chittagong Hill Tracts arc nativci-born but speak some 
other language than Bengali. Similar figures are 47 per cent, for i)arjeeling, 
46 per cent, for Tripura State, 22 j)er cent, for Malda, 14 per cent, for 
Jalpaiguri, 13 per cent, for (valcutta, 8 per cent, for Dinajpur, 5 per cent, 
for Burdwan, 4 per cent, for Hooghly and 2 per cent, for Howrah. 


366. Bengali as a subsidiaiy language , — The extent, however, to which 
Bengali is used by the people of the province is better gaug(‘d by taking into 
consideration also figures given in column 3 of subsidiary table II-B. This 
shows the extent to which Bengali is used as a subsidiary languages in ordinary 
daily life by those persons not speaking Bengali as a mother tongue. 'Fhe, 
figures there shown are illustrated in the left hand side of ♦diagram No. X-3. 
The shaded portion of the column in this diagram shows in eacd) case the 
number not able to speak Bengali either as mother tongue or as subsidiary 
language and the unshaded portion corresponds to the proportion of the 
population which, though not speaking Bengali as a mother tongue, speaks 

* The leader u warned that the shaded portion of the columns for Tripura State and 
Darjeeling is incorrectly shown and should represent 51 and 88 per cent, respectively. 
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it aH a Hubsidiary language. The proportions are highest in tho Bankura 
and Birbhum districts, where almost 8 per cent, of the population ordinarily 
use Bengali though they do not speak it as mother tongue and in Tripura 
State where more than 6 per cent, of the total population arc similarly placed. 
In tho districts of Dacca and C-hittagong Divisions the proportions not speaking 
Bengali as mother tongue are very small and accordingly those using Bengali 
as a subsidiary language to some other mother tongue are also correspondingly 
small ; but in the Burdwan Division more than 3 per cent., in the Rajshahi 
Division more than 1 per cent., and in the Presidency Division almost 1 per 
cent, of tho population, though not speaking Bengali as mother tongue, use 
it as a subsidiary language. It can, therefore, be said that Bengali is used 
as the ordinary medium of conversation by over 93 per cent, of the total 
population of the province. 

367. Hindustani by districts . — Hindustani is spoken as mother tongue 
by 1,891,337 persons in Bengal who form 370 in every 10,000 of the j)opulation. 
It is spoken by a greater proportion of the population in Calcutta, Malda, 
Jalpaiguri and Howrah than elsewhere, and in no other district do as many 
as one person in ton speak Hindustani as mother tongue. In Noakhali and 

the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts there are in 
every 10,000 of the 
population only 1 
and 2 respectively, 
who speak Hindus- 
tani as mother 
tongue and in Cal- 
cutta, where its use 
is most prevalent, 
only 36 persons in 
every 100 speak it 
compared with 54 
who speak Bengali. 
Tho percentage is 
shown in column 4 
of subsidiary table 
II-B and illustrated 
in diagram No. X-4. 
After the four dis- 
tricts mentioned, 
the 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and 

Darjeeling contain 
the largest propor- 
tion of Hindustani 
speakers ; but in no 
other districts are 
there as many as 
6 per cent, speaking 
it as mother tongue. 
Almost all educated 
Bengalis may be 
said in a manner 
to be bilingual in 
Hindustani, but the 
totaljextent to which its use in ordinary daily intercourse can best be guaged, 
as in the case of Bengali, is by adding to the numbers using it as mother tongue 
the numbers using it as subsidiary language shown in column 6 to subsidiary 
table II-B. These figures are illustrate in the right hand portion of diagram 
No. X-3 which thus presents a ready means of comparing the extent to which 
Hindustani is the language of those not spiking Bengali. As a subsidiary 
language it is most prevalent in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling where in every 
10,000 of the population 498 and 331 respectively use it in this way. But it is 
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extensively used elsewhere as a subsidiary language only in Calcutta where 
34 persons in every 1,000 thus use it. It was pointed out in 1921 that as 
a mother tongue it is principally the language of immigrants, for there is 
less than 1 female speaking it as mother tongue to every 2 males. Its 
prevalence in Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta and the 24-Parganas is due to 
the industrial areas on both sides of the Hooghly where it is in many cases 
probably the language of the greatest proportion of the population. The sex 
proportions amongst those speaking Hindustani are most even in the districts 
of Malda (108 males to 94 females) and Murshidabad (39 males to 37 females) 
but in Howrah and Calcutta there are more and in Hooghly and the 
24-Parganas there are rather less than 3 males speaking Hindustani as mother 
tongue for every female. In Jalpaiguri whore the proportions are 69 males 
to 62 females, almost exactly the same as in Malda, the comparatively large 
proportion of females is primarily due to tlu^ encouragement to permanent 
immigration offere<l by the tea plantations where labour conditions differ 
from those in the industrial areas about Hooghly. In Burdv/an the propor- 
tions are roughly 2 males to every female and jilmost the same proportion 
is shown in Dinajpur and Darjeeling. It is, therefore, practically only 
in Murshidabad and Malda that the language can be described as indigenous 
to a permanently settled portion of the population. 


368. Kherwari, Tipara. Kurukh, Oriya, Naipali and Arakanese. Six 

other languages are spoken by as many as one per mille of the total po])ulatioii. 
Kherwari with its eleven dialects — Agaria, Asuri, Bhumij, Birhar, Brijia, 
Ho, Koda, Korwa, Mundari, Santali and Turi— is the mother tongue of 
879,829 pei'sons amongst whom the sexes are fairly evenly distributed. Tipura, 
the tribal language of the indigenous inhabitants of the 'Fripura State, is 
spoken by 191,725 persona of whom 148,298 arc found in the Tripura State 
itself. Kurukh or Oraon is spoken by 186,797 or 3’64 per mille of *the total 
population of whom 106,668 or nearly 57 per cent, are found in the .lalpaiguri 
district, more than 10,000 being found also only in 24-Parganas, Ilajshahi, 
Dinajpur and Darjeeling districts. Oriya spoken by 159,854 is tlie motluM* 
tongue of 3T3 per mille of the total population and is spoken by the largest 
number of persons in the Midnaporc district (45, 101) where it is indigenous and 
the sex proportions of those speaking it arc fairly even ; in (*alcutta, where 
out of a total of 38,135 speaking this language, 35,400 iue males; in the 
24-Parganas, where a similar proportion holds and out of the total 27,833 
speaking the language, 24,922 are males ; and in the Howrah district, where 
again out of 18,368 persons speaking it the males number 17,080, In Bankura, 
the only other district in which it might be expected to be at all numerous, 
those speaking it were returned only as 170. Naipali, spoken by 134,147 
persons, is the mother tongue of 2*62 pcT mille of the total population amongst 
whom the sex proportions are fairly evenly distributed. It is most prevalent 
in the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri where 92,970 and 28,878 persons 
respectively speak it. Elsewhere those speaking it number as many as 

I, 000 only in Calcutta (3,693 of whom nearly three quaters are males) and 
in Howrah district (1,904 of whom a similar proportion are males). Araka nese 
is the mother tonrae of 86,554 or 1*69 per mille of the total population of 
whom 66,180 are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 13,485 in Chittagong, 

II, 976 in Bakarganj and 4,863 in the Tripura State. There arc more females 
than males speaking this language. 


STATEMENT No. X-2. 
Numltfi ipitking Oriya in MMna- 
poro. 1901-1931. 

lloih 

ifxori. Maloit. Knnulffi. 


369. Oriya in Midnaporo.— The decline in the numbers speaking Oriya 
in Midnaporc district has bwn well marked since 
1901 and is even more pronounced on the present 
occasion. The figures for each successive 
census arc given in the marginal statement 
No. X-2. Several causes have probably 
contributed to this result. What passes for 
Oriya in the district is a rather indeterminate 
speech. It is described in the district gazetteer as Oriya infected by the 
!]&ngali spoken across the river Haldi. Grierson, in the Addenda Minora 
to Volume I of the Linguistic Survey of India, endorses the statement that in 


IttOl 

1911 

1921 

1931 


t79.99i U:),22ft 127,269 
191,991 93,966 H7.686 

191,197 74,107 67,028 

49.191 23,684 21,417 
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Contai it is iii its skeleton Oriya so modified by the adjoining Bengali as 
to be called a bengaliscd dialect of Oriya, and that even in Dantan and 
Narayangarh whtiro the speech approaches more closely to the dialect of 
Balasore and is not so much bengalised it is unintelligible to the speaker of 
true Oriya. It is described both as being — 

** a curious mixture of fairly pur© Bengali and fairly pure Oriya ** 
and as — 

not a dialect ao much as a mechanical mixture of corrupt Bengali and corrupt Oriya**. 


It is very yirobablc therefore that the language returned as Oriya would 
often be unintelligible to speakers of Oriya hailing from Cuttack and that it 
has been ifulifferently rotiirncd at different censiis enumerations either as 
Oriya or as Bengali. The fact that instruction in the schools is given in 
Bengali and that Bengali is the language of the courts tends to extend the 
range of Bengali and in any case to make it more fashionable to describe the 
language actually spoken by this name. When the census was being taken a 
Commission was known to bo under contemplation to advise upon the boun- 
daries of a province containing the Oriya people and throughout Midnaporo 
there was a general fear, that if it transpired that a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants spoke Oriya, the district might be allotted to the new 
province when or if it was formed. This fear qnitc possibly led some persons 
to describe as Bengali a speech which they would otherwise have returned 
as Oriya but is most probable that in general there is a genuine assimilation 
of the mixed Oriya-Bengali of this district to Bengali and that the returns 

merely exaggerate what is a 
real change in the speech of the 
people. Figures have been 
compiled estimating the number 
of persons who are Oriya by 
race in each police-station of 
the district. The estimate was 
made, in the absence of any 
return of race, upon a classifica- 
tion of all caste returns made 
after reference to the district 
officer and local investigation. 
Many castes (like the Karans 
and the functional castes Dhopa, 
Goala, etc.) are neither entirely 
Bengali nor entirely Oriya and 
their allocation by race was difficult. The figures are given in sta^tement 
No. X-3 for those police-stations in which Oriyas are most numerous and 
probably overestimate the proportions of Oriyas. Even this overstatement 
however (;annot account for the discrepancy in the proportions of those who 
are Oriya by race and who returned Oriya as their mother tongue or subsidiary 
language. The figures arc comparable only in Dantan and Nayagram police- 
stations. In Mohanpur, where even in 1921, 91 per cent, of the population 
returned Oriya and the largest proportion of Oriyas by race is found, the 
proportion speaking the language as mother tongue now amounts to only 
3*1 but an additional 75*8 per cent, use it as a subsidiary language. The 
proportions have similarly declined from 66 to 1 *3 per cent, in Gopiballavpur 
and from 33 to 9 -3 per cent, in Nayagram. In Ramnagar the percentage has 
increased from nil to nearly 2 per cent, but is still far short of tho estimate 
of those who are Oriya by birth which is 36 per cent. 

370. Philological classiflcation. — ^In subsidiary table 1 the languages 
returned have been classif^d according to a philological scheme. The scheme 
is the same as Sir George Grierson’s, adopted at the census of 1921, with 
minor modifications or alterations suggested or approved by Sir George 
Grierson himself. So far as the languages of this province are concerned 


STATEMENT Ns. X-3. 

Numtert ptr 100 ipotking Oriya In MlacttO palica-itations 
of MMnapora, 1011-1931, comparts witli tht ptretntafo 
of tha papalation which it Oriya by race, 1031. 

Hpitaking Oriya 


Oriya InlCSl ia 1921. in 1911. 

r(iII(x>-Htatioii. liy r - 

rare. aa m aub* 
mother- aldiary 
tongue, language. 
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the modifications in the classification scheme are of relatively no importance 
and affect only languages which are not spoken by any considerable proportion 

of the population, such as Kiiki, 
Rongtu, Mro, Siamese and 
Persian. Of the main families 
distinguished in Grierson’s 
classified list four are repre- 
sented in Bengal, namely, 
the Austric, Tibeto-Chincse, 
Dravidian and Indo-European 
families, the total numbers speaking which are shown in the marginal statement 
No. X-4. 


STATEMENT No. X-4. 

Familiti of Indian langua|ti ipokon in Bongai. 

Maid. Female*. 


Biith 

anxd. 


AUSTRIC FAMILY 

Tlfetto-OklMM ramlly 
DraviAaa Fawilv 
iRia-iNrapaaii I 


S08,1SS 4S3,S34 442, 3SS 

t7t,tia 1M,M3 

8tt.l3t 

48, 371.817 38,873.717 33,887,810 


DIARRAM No. X-S. 


Key to Districts anJ Slates. 

1. Burdw.i;) Hn Darjeeling 
17 Ran^pur 

18. Boa.a 

19. Pabna 

20. Malda 

21. Dacca 

22. Mymensingh 

23. Faridpur 

24. Bakarganj 


2. Birbhum 

3. Bankura 

4. Midnapore 
.5. Hooghly 

6. Hnwrah 

7. 24*Parganas 

8. Calcutta 

9. Nadia 

10. Mur^hidabad 25. Tippeia 

11. Jeuore 26. Noakhali 


DISTRIBirriON OF MOTHER TONGUir • Y 
LANGUAGE-CROUPS, 1931. 

Each complct* aymbol rrprtacnu appn>xiitia(r-l/ «^.noo i..riiiini and ii& arra 
I* the UU) bMM to the total ar4>a of IlrnitKi. hritMi diMrIcts and atatea. 
the lam* proportkm a. 2S.OOO beari to tha total pnpulii.ion. Tha aymbuls lufiathar 
repreaent t,706^ out of tlio total population of SX.WIJM, Of tlir rrmaimlrr 
all but I^ISB (who %vi>uM be repraaant4Mi by a bntkan aymbul) apeak Indii Kumpean 
lan*ua*ca of Aala. via., principally Bengali. Hindustani, Naipali. (>riya and 
^Aasamtaa. Tha araa not covered by the body i>f the Kymbolt theroforr iH-nra t.> the 
eraa thue covered roughly the aame propurtKtn as the number speaking iht.e live 
beara to the number speaking nil other languages. 


1 2. ' Khulna 

13. Rajshahl 

14. Dinajpur 

15. Jalpaiguri 


27. Chittaj;!on;t 

28. Chitthfjong 

liili Tracts 


30. Tripura State 



Nole.->EKh completed lymbol combined with othera likt it repreamtt 
25^000 poraona. Standing alone it may ravraaant any number from 1^750 to 31.249. 
Broken aymbola represent froea 6.250 to 111749. 


1.-1NDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OF ASIA 49.372342 Ci: 

II. -AUSTRO-ASUT1C LANGUAGES .. 8Mt075 HTfaFynB 

III. -T1BETO-BURMAN LANGUAGES . S3:L294 BSlFltiia 

JV.-DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES .. - 22ASU ti l Era 

V.->EUROPEAN LANGUAGES . - 49.937 DH-A I J 


371. DMriet dMrfiNition by ianfiia|9 families.— Tn diagram No. X-6 
overleaf illustrating statement X-5 an attempt has been made to show 
graphically the relativestrengthof the principal families of languages found in 
the province. Five grou]^ have been represented showing No. 1* the Indo- 
European languages of Asia in full, No. lit the Austro- Asiatic languages which 

*The figures include 700 persons speaking Armenian and 25 speaking Sinhalese in addition 
to those speaking Indo-European languages of India shown in statement No. X-4. 

tPale spoken by 114 persons has been omitted but the numbers are so small as to have 
no eneot on the graphio representation. 
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are the only anb-family of the Auatric langaoges found in Bengal, No. Ill the 
TibetO'Burman sub-family of languages which includes all those speaking a 
Tiboto-Chinese language with the exception of 2 persons in Chittagong speaking 
Siamese, No. IV the Dravidian languages and No. V European languages. 

•tATIMENT N*. X-t. 

DMrict Shtrikilitn by Iwiiiiai* tamlllM. 


Natural and admlnlairattve division. Number of penoni epeaklnR lansuagns of *groui). 

district and atate. , — . *. 



I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

BENQAL 

. . 41,372,342 

2H,07S 

232,224 

222,232 

49,237 

Will Btngal 

2,111,743 

402,222 

109 

27,202 

2,430 

BURDWAN DIVISION 

a.1lf,749 

408.918 

lot 

27,202 

8.430 

Bordwon 

1,471,710 

100,020 

86 

873 

2,801 

Blrbhum 

876.796 

71,474 

11 

110 

140 

Banknra 

1,000,162 

111,467 


42 

40 

Midnaporc 

Hooghiy 

2,006,726 

178,810 

■9 

12,984 

1,902 

1,009,676 

80,647 

61 

7,228 

.506 

Howrob 

1,088,709 

1,190 

2 

5.965 

2,822 

Oantril Bangtl 

9,223,229 

42,220 

472 

33,252 

35,244 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

0,901.ti9 

40,009 

470 

38,212 

80,044 

24-Pargaiias 

2.070.110 

20.806 

149 

20,286 

2,601 

Calcait* 

1,160,066 

1,272 

227 

6,624 

33,034 

Nadia 

1,626,007 

1,078 

92 

2,736 

11'; 

Munhldabad 

1,840,018 

22,090 

4 

2,622 

48 

JcMora 

1,009,640 

849 

8 

768 

10 

Khulna 

1,022,028 

8,080 

1 

877 

38 

North Nonfol 

. . 10,221,232 

343,213 

123,270 

125,260 

3.544 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

10,008,018 

848.»0 

112.092 

101.011 

3.121 

Rojilmhl 

1,370,820 

80,441 

1 

16,708 

40 

Dlnojpur 

1,690,018 

188.890 

1 

16,788 

179 

Jalpalgurl 

798,939 

04,408 

17,497 

106,511 

469 

DorJcMlng 

167,688 

12,952 

184,581 

11,947 

2,174 

Rongpur 

2.680,813 

8,494 

00 

6,371 

502 


. . 1,077,789 

0,818 


l,8U 

50 

1,441,806 

1,202 

*2 

2.977 

108 

Malda 

976.720 

74,010 


4,022 

1 

COOCU BEHAR STATE 

108,170 

in 

1,171 

671 

11 

Can Boiifal 

. . 20,292,002 

4,924 

372,439 

2,422 

2,119 

DACCA DIVISION 

11,000, ow 

718 

12,100 

111 

101 

Dacca 

3,431,100 

82 

719 

81 

556 

Mymeniilngh 

6,000,804 

. , 

89,071 

31 

143 

Vorldpur 

2,801,890 

070 

67 

4 

49 

BakorganJ 

2,920,749 

1 

12,129 

6 

113 

CUITTAQONG DIVISION 

0,0H,9N 

1,084 

131,021 

803 

1,117 

Tlppara 

NoalThall 

8.108,950 

1,700,047 

•• 

585 

13 

13 

162 

60 

Chittagong 

. . 1,771,423 

492 

28,619 

376 

1,083 

Chittagong Hill Trocti 

108,070 

1,142 

108.704 


0 

TRIPURA STATE 

100.808 

2,197 

102,982 

l,910 

1 


* The actual language roturni included In each group are oa follows : — 


Group. Actual language retiirni Included. 

r.— INUO EUROPKAN LANGUAUEH OF ASIA (1) Paahto : (2) Persian : (3) Kashmiri: (4) Slndhl : (5) Marathi (Konkanl): 
AND AFRICA. (6) Oriva : (7) Bengali : (8) Assamese : (P) Hlndusthanl : (lu) Rajsthani : 

(IDOttIuratl: (12) Panjabi : (13) Nalpall (Klioskura): (U) Klnghalese: 
(16) Armenian. 

1 1 . -A USTllO-ASI ATIC LANG UAGK8 . . (1) Polaung : (2) Kboal : (3) Kherworl ; (4) KliarU. , 

in.— TIBKTO’BURMAN LANGUAGKS . . (1) Bhotia : (2) Dhtmal : (3) ThamI : (4) LImbii : (5) Yakha : (6) Khambu : 

(7) Ral or Jimdar : (8) Havu : (0) Ourung : (lU) Murmi : (11) Sunwar : 
(12) Magari ; (13)Newarl : (14) Bong or l^iMdia ; (15) Kami : (18) Manjhi : 
' (17) Garo: (18) Koch: (19) Bara (Bodo): (2b) TIpura: (21) Maitite 
(Maiilpurl): (22) Uallam: (23) Kuki : (24) Banjogi : (25) Lushei : (26) 
Pankhu : (27) Khyang (Sho) : (28) Khaml : (29) Rongtu : (30) Kachln : 
(31) Burmese : (32) Arakanese : (S3) Mro (Mru). 

(V.-^DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGKS , . (1) Tamil : (2) MaUyalam : (3) Kanorese : (4) KoU : (6) Kurukh (Oroon) ; 

(6) Molto ; (7) Gondi : (8) Telegu. 

V.— EUROPEAN LANGUAGES . . (1) Greek : (2) Italian : (3) Flench : (4) Sitanlsh : (5) Portuguese : (0) Welsh : 

(7) Gaelic: (8) Irish: (9) Russian : (10) Kiigllsh : (11) Dutch : (12) Fie* 
mish (Belgian): (13) Norwedon : (14) Swedish ; (15) Danish : (10) Ger- 
man : (17) EsthonUn : (18) Finnish: (19) Hungarian. 


In the di^am are represented all but 8,158 persons speaking other languages 
than the l^iropean family which are foreign to India, namely, the vernaculars 
of other Asiatic countries and Africa. A full explanation is given with the 
diagram itself but the reader is warned that, although the surface covered by 
the symbols is intended to bear the same proportion to the total surface 
representing the area of the province as is borne by the number speaking each 
family of languages to the total population, the preponderance of the Indo- 
European languages principally of the Indo-Aryan branch (mainly composed 
of those speaking mngali, Hindustani, Nepali, Oriya and Assamese) is 
to some extent concealed by the area occupied oy district boundaries and the 
figures indicating district names. 
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372. The Austric tamily of languages.— The Anstrie family of langauagea 
18 classified into two sub-families— -the Austroncsian and the Austro-Asiatic. 
Of these only the second is represented in Bengal. Its distribution by groups 

is shown in the marginal 
statement No. X-(i. Two 
branches are distinguished 
in it, the Monkhmer and the 
Mundi^, and of the first branch 
two groups, namely, tlie 
Palaung-wa and tiic Kha.si 
groups are reprcsciitc<l in 
Bengal. Palaung is tlu^ 
language of 842 persons in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and together with Palo spoken by 114 persons, 98 
of whom are in the Tripura State, represents the Palaung-wa group. Kliasi 
spoken by 501 persons, of whom .300 arc in Darjeeling and 124 in Calcutta, 
represents the Khasi group of the same branch. The Munda branch is 
represented by Klierwari and Kharia. Speakers of this sub-family of 
languages number 896,075. They are principally found in Western Bengal, 


STATEMENT No. X-S. 

Qroupi ol Iht Aoitrle lamily ol lontuatot. 

Both Sfalea, F«tnalci< 

BCXOH. 

e9e,189 483,834 448,388 

111,111 413.134 441,333 

1,437 075 482 

•34 547 400 

331 428 73 

134,732 4.52,8.50 441.873 


AU8TRI0 FAMILY 

A0ilr0-Ai1a«t Ml-timlly 

(1) Mon-khmer Branch 

(a) Palaung* Wa Group 

(b) Kliasi Group 

(2) Munrta Branch 


DIAQRAM Na. X-S. 



Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi and Murshidabad and more than 98 per cent, 
of the total speak Kherwari in one or other of its dialeets. The proportion 
which they form to the total population in each district is illustrated in diagram 
No. X-6.* The proportions in Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are doe to those speaking Khasi and Palaung which arc not found in the 
west of the province. But in other districts the hatchings practically represent 
the proportion of persons speaking Kherwari. They form a greater proportion 
of the total population in Bankura where they number 10 per cent, of the 
total population than in any other district and they form as much as 700 per 
48 
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10,000 only in the strip comprising Dinajpur (701), Malda (703) and Birbhum 
(754). They are as many as 6 per cent, of the total population only in three 
other districts, namely, Burdwan, Midnapore and Jalpaiguri and except in 
Darjeeling where they are over 4 per cent., they are less than 4 per cent, in 
every other district of the province. 


aroups of thf TiNto-GhinoM family of languagot. 


373. The Tibeto-Ghinese family of languages.— The Tibeto-Chinese 
family, apart from the 2 persons speaking Siamese classified in the Tai branch 
of the Tai-Chinese sub-family, is represented entirely by three branches of the 

•Rbeto-Burman sub-family, 
STATEMENT No. x-7. ^ Tibcto-Himalayan, 

the Assam-Bunuese and 
an unclassified branch con- 
taining only 3,793 persons 
speaking Mro who are found 
exclusively in the Chitta- 
gong Hill lYacts. Within 
the Tibcto-Himalayan 
branch are distinguished 
three groups — (a) . tlie 
Tibetan group comx)rising 
Tibetan and the Bhotia 
languages of Tibet, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Nepal ; (6) 
a i^ronominalised Hima- 
layan group ; and (c) 
a non-pronominaliscd 
Himalayan group. Tn the 
Assam-Burmese branch four groups are distinguished : the Bodo, Kuki- 
Ghin, Kachin and Burma groups. The figures for those speaking the languages 
of the Tibeto-Chinese family by sub-family branch, group and sub-group 
are shown in the marginal statement No. X-7. 
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Malea. 

yemales. 

TIMTO-OHINEtE FAMILY 
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143, lot 
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71,631 

(a) Tibetan Oroup 

(b) Pronominal iMrd niraalayan Croup 
(r) Non‘pronon)iiiallA(‘i ilininiayan 
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Si,T14 

7t,ll1 
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28.012 
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(1) Aiiam-lurmaM ■rancli 


3i4,4li 

1H,34t 

186,817 

(u) iiara or Hudo Group 
(li) Kukl-Cliln Group 


144.IT0 

4f,TII 

120.800 

10,408 

117,570 

23,860 

(i) Meithel Siih-Rroup 
(li) (Jld Kukl Subgroup 
(lii) Central Chin Hiib'Rroup 

(iv) ^luthern Chin 8ub-ftroup 

(v) CndaMicd (Miiii Sub-group 

(vi) UiiRpcciflcd Kukl 


10,M0 

10,370 

3,471 

3,374 

1,001 

3,no 

8,586 
■ 4,776 
1,777 
1,466 
047 
1,860 

11,206 

5,605 

1,004 

1,010 

048 

1,000 

(c) Kachin Group 

(d) Buriiui Oroup 


1 

01,000 

1 

47,688 

47,427 

(3) UnelMMi 


3,703 

3.746 

13 

■.—Tai OhlntM luMamlly 


t 

. . 

t 

Tal iraneh (Tai Group) 


t 


i 


374. TIbetO-Hlimlayan languagM. — ^Amongst the Tibetan group of the 
Tibcto-Himalayan branch, returns made have been distributed as accurately 
as possible, but the figures pretend to no great accuracy and no detailed 
comparison for members of the group can be made with 1921 when they were 
not separately shown. In Bengal the Bhotia languages are practically confined 
to Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts in which 14,333 or all but 104 of the total 
number speaking these languages are found. To the Tibetan group arc probably 
to be allocated also the two puzzling entries, Fagle and Yolmo, to which reference 
has been made earlier. To the pronominalised Himalayan group belong the 
languages of the Kirant or Eastern Nepal. The languages comprising the pro- 
nominalised Himalayan group in Bengal are Dhimal, Thami, Limbu, Yakka, 
Khambii, Rai or Jimdar and Hayu or Vayu. Persons speaking them amount to 
nearly 57 thousand and the sexes are very evenly distributed so that they 
represent to some extent permanent immigrants. The evenness of sex distribu- 
tion however does not in the case of Nepali and Bhotia tribes carry with it so 
strong a presumption of permanent migration owing to the extent to which 
the women of these countries travel abroad for employment in the same way 
as the men. Amongst this group Rai or Jimdar with 40 thousand and Limbu 
with 15 thousand speakers arc the most prominent. The total number 
speaking languages of this group has declined by over one and a half thousand 
since 1921 and the decline is almost certainly to be attributed to the increasing 
ascendency of Naipali or Khaskura over the tribal langauges, a condition 
to which reference will be made later. Amongst the non-pronominalised 
Himalayan groups the following are represented in Bengal : Guruiig, Murmi, 
Sunwar, Magari, Newari, Bong or Lepcha, Kami, Manjhi and Toto. Sir 
George Grierson notes in his linguistic survey that the classification of Kami 
and Manjhi is doubtful and at the present census the Kamis of Nepal both 
in Sikkim and in Darjeeling district, where the language is principally spoken, 
made representations that there was so such language as Kami at all and that 
their tribal language was pure and unadulterated Khaskura. The total 
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number speaking this group is nearly 73 thousand and is practically the same 
as in 1921 ; but it is only those speaking Murnii who have increased in numbers 
(from 32 thousand to nearly 36 thousand) during the decade and in every 
other language the numbers have shown a decrease. It is a curiosity that, 
although the Toto tribe have increased in numbers, not a single individual was 
returned as speaking the Toto language which has evidently l)een ineoriiHitly 
recorded in the returns and included ftTArriiBiiT ■ v • 

probably with one of the Bhotia nmmini no. x-e. 

languages. In statement No. X-S ^roporttow .pMUng TiMo-Burm.. 

figures are given by police-stations IJTT 
for the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri tor 

districts showing the numbers and Xii"y 
proportions speaking Tibeto-Burman ponco-otaion Amirt.**. 

languages. These represent almost 

exclusively Tibeto- Plinialayan Ian* HlHtrlct and Iiollre' Totnl * --N 

* ■ , . - * _ station. lH>|>iiIntitm. Nunihns. Por cent. 

guages of this sub-family. In ‘>^t<»tai. 

Darj'eeling the proportions are small ■••imiks mj,ut t.4o* i 

in all police-stations of the Siliguri K'.'j.v.nr'' «!»* ’? 

subdivision, but approach or surpass snOT»kBt« jlHt zla i 

one-half in all other police-stations mSI''’*”' u;iu 

c.xcept Darjeeling where the per- Jii'm" **;*m ’"S 

centage is 40. In Jalpaiguri they kI'KT'" u;m! “ I 

are considerable only in Mitiali and luaJSSii 43 '.ut i.iSJ a 

Madarihat. •wtai« di»tri.t 4«,»i ? 


Diatriet and iiolire' 
station. 


Jalpiifitrl 

M).3I7 

7,406 

1 

•lalpaiKtiri 

14,986 

1(1 



49.997 

72.670 

1 


])nila 

14 


NaurakHta 

37.997 

89,646 

212 

i 

Dhuliguri 



Mill 

69,966 

HdO 


M It in It 

40,190 

1,000 

3S 

'3 

Alltmr Duam 

79.009 


KiiiiiHrBram 

33,040 

ao(i 

i 

Kalohini 

li.ios 

310 

i 

Fnlakata 

40,037 

&1 


Madarihat 

43.962 

1.105 

'3 

•Wholo dlfitrict 

46,322 

3.573 

7 

DarlMlIng 

316,636 

133,124 

42 

DarJteUng 

42,760 

10.070 

40 

IhilhnEAr 

17,041 

13, 458 

75 

Raimll Kiiniflloi 

21,698 

13, 7(H) 

03 

SuklniHikrl 

Jure Itiinguluw 

14,050 

0.02.1 

04 

20,061 

)2,.HO0 

01 

KaliinimiiR 

61.109 

30,113 

fiH 

Uonibathttii 

13,000 

0.178 

48 

Kiirxctiiiit 

31,986 

17,.'>48 

48 

Mirik 

14,266 

10.102 

71 

Kiligurl 

31,406 

1,071 

3 

Phaniddewa 

16,640 

114 

1 

Khorlhari 

20,617 

355 

2 

•NVhola district 

16,366 

2,303 

10 

•Dlalrlct fltfiirea for 
arc not avalliiblo by pol 

“other rwllglMiiH ■ 
ice>8tatlou.s. 

(or which OgureH 


375. Assam Burmese RanuinUngUoi Si'.Bfl ill', 7(H) 

languages. — In the Assam-Burmese S«re“iuiiliiow zoltSi iSisS! Si 

branch the Bara group is represented SonShifn ijIooo tS JS 

in Bengal by Garo, Koch, Bara (Bodo MlSr**'* iSlSi 71 

or Kachari) Tipura and Rabha, but phHiewa imSo i 

on the present occasion Rabha was •wKmltrict ?wm 2.803 \i 

not returned as a language in spite •Dietriut tiinireN for “other miigiMiw tor which ngurt'H 
of there being over 3 thousand »rcnotavaihltiubypoiicc.statio«.s. 

members of the tribe returned by the tribal name. Tipura, spokcui by 
nearly 192 thousand persons almost entirely found in the 'Tripura State and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts with 1,878 in Chittagong district and 5(i7 in Tippera, 
makes the largest contribution towards this group and those speaking it have 
increased from 158,734 in 1921. The total number speaking languagi\s of the 
Bara group is 240 thousand compared with 220 thousand in 1921. 1'his 
increase is little more than one-half of the increase of those speaking 'Fipura. 
Those sjieaking Garo, Koch and Kachari have all declined in numbers. The 
Tipura figures are probably inflated by returns of Mrung incorrectly niadi* for 
Mro. The Kuki-Chin group includes the old Kuki sub-group rcpresf*nted by 
Hallam and Hrangkol, the Central Chin sub-group represented by Banjogi, 
Lushei and Pankhu, the Southern Chin group represented by Khyang and 


Khami, Rongtu representing the unclassed Chin languages and unspecified 
Kuki. The total numbers speaking the Kuki-Chin group of languages is 
rather less than 43 thousand compared with nearly 30 thousand in 1021. 
Meithei or Manipuri is spoken by 19,880 persons of whom all but 344 are in the 
Tripura State and those speaking it in 1921 numbered only 15,875. Hallam 
spoken by 3,059 persons in 1921 was on the present occasion returned by 
10,370 persons, all found in the Tripura State. Hrangkol returned in 1921 
by 671 persons was not returned at all on the present occasion, but a consi- 
deration of the returns of Khyang below suggests that some of them (namely, 
309 females whose language is shown as Hirung) might more appropriately 
have been entered as Hrangkol. Banjogi, Lushei and Pankhu representing 
the Central Chin sub-group are spoken by more than 3 thousand persons. 
Banjogi and Pankhu spoken by 810 and 83 persons respectively are found 
only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Lushei, spoken by 2,678 persons, is the 
language of 2,000 persons in Tripura State and 639 in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and there were also 30 persons returned as speaking this language 
in the Darjeeling district. Lushei was returned by 2,819 j^rsons in 1921 
and those speaking it have accordingly decreased during the decade. Khyang 
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and Khami are the two languages representing the Southern Chin sub-group of 
the Assam-Burme^je branch of languages. They are found oidy in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. There were 1,266 persons returned as speaking Khyang 
and 2,109 as speaking Khami, but 

the figures of females speaking STATESiiiiT No. x-a 


Khyang are 307 in excess of those of 
males speaking the same language 
and the excess is very close to the 
number (309) returned as speaking 
Hirung and cla-ssified on the local 
officers’ investigation as Khyang ; 
it is possible that a classification as 
Hrangkol would have been more 
correct. The numbers shown as 
speaking Rongtu were actually 
returned, as has been noted above, 
under Rong and no such return 
appears to have been made in 1921. 
Kachin spoken by a single person in 
Bakarganj is the only representative 
of the Kachin group of languages. 
In the Burma group, Burmese spoken 
by 8,506 and Arakanesc spoken by 
86,564 were returned principally in 
Chittagong and Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and in Bakarganj, but as 
many as 4,863 persons speaking 
Arakanese were also returned in the 
Tripura State. Mro returned in 
1921 by 8,583 persons was returned 
on the present occasion by only 
3,793 although the numbers of the 
caste are 7,404 and it has evidently 
suffered by the inclusion of entries 
of Mrung with those of Tipura. In 
statement No. X-9 figures are given 
for the number and proportion of 
those speaking Assam Burmese 
languages and Mro in the police- 
stations of Chittagong and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the 


Numbtri and proportioni ipaaklng Aiiam-Burmata 
langutfM and Mrt in palict-ttatiom of Chitta- 
fang, Chittagong Hill Tracts districts and 
disisions or thi Tripura Stats. 

Notk.- -F lffum for police-sUtlonii luclude for ChltUnonR 
ftAd ChlttiiBonff Hill TracU Miulims, Hindus and Bnd- 
dhiatii and for Tripura Htate MusllmB and llindua. De- 
taila for other re(iaioi» were nut compiled by police- 
Rtatlons but are given for the whole dlatrlot or stato 
after the pnllce-rtatioii flgurcii. 

Speaking ARnam- 
Burmme and Mro. 

Dtetrict and police-station Total < * 

or state and division. population. Numbers. Per cent. 

' of total. 


emtlafang 

f.797.031 

23.010 

1 

Fatikchari 

113.M3 

1.625 

1 

Raojan 

120,924 

68 


Rangania 

71,924 

627 

i 

Hathazari 

109,933 

167 


Chittagong 

51,373 

05 


Double Moorings 

87,t99 

15 


Pachalals 

4I,H4 

61 


MlrRarnl 

134,733 

60 


SiUkund 

11,010 

?03 


Patiya 

207,ldl 

282 


Boalkhall 

70,401 

H2 


Satkanla 

117,323 

102 


BaDfkhnll 

104,722 

to 


Anwara 

7t,M3 

2 


Cox’s Barar 

53,470 

4,6(M» 

0 

Ramil 

01,407 

3.808 

7 

Maheskhnii 

11.000 

2,335 

5 

Kutubdla 

22.010 

14 


Teknaf 

30,033 

6,008 

17 

Ukhla 

32,001 

187 

1 

Chakarla 

00,202 

2,475 

3 

•Whole district 

2,070 

703 

27 

OMHtfiag Hill Tractt . . 

212,022 

101,312 

01 

Kotwall (Rangamati) .. 

37,001 

2,581 

7 

Chandraghona 

tO.400 

14,043 

60 

Barkal 

20,023 

883 

2 

Langadii 

12,744 

5,682 

45 

Dighinala 

11,700 


23 

Baiiderban 

14,240 

13,371 

04 

Ruma 

7,200 

6,804 

05 

Lama 

10,000 

14,856 

03 

Nakhyongcharl 

7,207 

3,721 

51 

Rarogarh 

Mahalchharl 

10.302 

20,030 

14,738 

17,235 

76 

58 

•Whole district 

12,017 

11,850 

01 

Tripura Itala 

301,400 

100,031 

50 

Sadar 

107,322 

54,100 

50 

Kailaaahar 

03,030 

3.8,617 

61 

Khowal 

40,000 

24,487 

61 

Dharmanagar 

37,404 

6,906 

10 

Sonamura 

27,041 

6,730 

25 

Belonia 

21,134 

10,051 

47 

Udaipur 

34,314 

11.701 

34 

Amarpur 

12,114 

20,947 

05 

Sabroom 

11,000 

0,890 

83 

•Whole SUte 

17,141 

7,330 

43 


divisions of Tripura State. The •District ngures tor "oUier religions- for which, figures 

.. 1 ^ 1 1 ^ • XL nre not available hy imllce-sttttlons. 

proportions arc Jess than half in the 

Chittagong Hill Tracts only in Rangamati, Barkal, I^ngadu and 
Dighinala and in Tripura State only in Dharraanagar, Sonamura, Belonia 
and Udaipur. In Chittagong they are highest in Teknaf and Cox’s Bazar. 


376. The DravMlan family of languages.— The Dravidian family is 
represented by languages of three groups ; the Dravida comprising Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kanarese and Kota ; the intermediate represented by Kurukh, 
Malto and Gondi ; and the Andhra represented by Telegu. ' Figures for the 
STATEMENT No. x-10. family are given by groups in _the 


- . .. marginal statement No. X-10. Kota 

sro.,. M IM DrooMioo lomii, .1 i 3 ? ^y Grierson as the language 

of a wild tribe in the Nilgiri hills, lower 
DRAVIDIAN FAMILY ns,5M 113,211 los^st |jj position and occupation than the 

lASi d:aS Todas. it was returned by 13 females 

Andhra Group sj.iii 17,211 16,914 only, all of whom wcrc 111 thc Biibhum 

district. Tamil spoken by 5,856 persons was returned by some persons in the 
majority of the districts of Bengal, but is principally found in Calcutta and 
Midnapore which have respectively 2,554 and 1,637 persons speaking the 
language. Malayalam spoken by only 306 persons is practically confined 
to Calcutta where 236 of those speaking it are found and the remainder are 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 22S,532 123,211 109,251 

Dravida Group f.Ut 3,549 2,733 

lutermiHllato Group . . 102,521 86,604 

Andhra Group 33,111 17,211 16,914 
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principally found in the districts of Western Bengal. Kanareso spoken by 
109 persons only is found principally in Chittagong (37), Caleutta (39) and 
Howrah (19). Kurukh, the most important of the internuMiiate group of 
Dravidian languages and spoken by the fifth largest number of persons in the 
province, is the mother tongue of 185,797 persons nrineipally found in north, 
west and the southern part of ih? Central Bengal. The nnmb(»rs speaking this 
language have increased from 184,044 in 1921, but they form little more than 
four-fifths of the number returned as Oraons whose tribal language it is. 
Malto, the tribal language of tho«Malers inhabiting the hills near Kajmahal 
and also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the hillmen of the 
Rajmahal hills, is spoken by 3,304 persons, 3,178 of whom are found in the 
Rajshahi district and the remainder in Northern Bengal. There were 4,997 
persons returned as speaking this language in 1921. Gondi, mainly spok(‘n 
in the Central Provinces but also found in Orissa is spokc'u by only 24 persons, 
all of whom are found in the Jlidnapore district. Telegu spoken by 33,125 
persons was returned in 1921 only by 25,052. Nc'arly one-third of those 
speaking it are concentrated in the Midnapore district (10,8t>4) and in this 
district together wdth the districts of Hooghl^, Howrah, 21-Parganas and 
Caleutta some 75 per cent, of those speaking this language an* touufl. 

377. Indo-European family of languages - Iranian and Dardic branches. 

— In the Indo-European family, sofaras the languages of India aj(* concerned, 
only the Aryan sub-family is repre.sented. Amongst the bjanches of this 

sub-family th(‘rc are re])re- 
sented in Bengal the 
Iranian, the l)ardit^ and 
the Tndo- Aryan hraiu'hes. 
Figures for these* languages 
by groups are shown in 
the marginal statement 
No. X-11. The eastern 
grouj) of the Iranian branch 
is n*pr(‘st*?ited by Pashto 
and Persian. I^ashto 

s])oken by 1,0SI persons is 
tin* language of a small 
number in almost every 
district, the greatest num- 
ber of whom are found in 
Calcutta with its suburbs in the 24-Parganas. There is only about I 
female for nearly 19 males speaking this language, and tliosc* whose motlu'r 
tongue it is are principally the money-lenders commonly known as Kabulis 
throughout Bengal. Only 1,753 persons returned Pashto as their mother 
tongue in 1921. Persian shown in the tabic as a language of Asiatic countries 
outside India is included in subsidiary table T as One of the languages of 
India and spoken by 1,1 Ifi persons more than 25 p(*r cent, of whom are foiiiul 
in Calcutta and a larger number of the remaimler in Murshidabad than in 
any other district. Kashmiri spoken by 63 persons, more* than half of whom 
are in Calcutta, represents the Dard group of the Dardic branch of this 
sub-family. 

378. Indo-Aiyan branch- outir sub-branch. Within the fndo-Aryan 
branch, Grierson distinguishes three sub-branches, on outer, a mediate and an 
inner. The outer sub-breanch is represented by languages of three groups: 
Sindhi of the north-westcni, MlvPathi and Konkani of the southern and Oriya, 
Bengali, Assamese and Bihari'ol' the eastern sub-groups. Sindhi is sj)oken 
by 504 persons mainly found in Calcutta, How rah, Burdw an, Midnapore and. 
the 24-Parganas. Marathi spoken by 3,161 persons, princ ipally in Caleutta, 
was returned in 1921 by only 2,661 persons. Konkani is incliul(‘(l in tlie above 
figures and is shown by Grierson as a dialect of Marathi. Of the languages in 
the eastern group reference has already been made to Bengali and Oriya. 
These two languages together with Bihari and Assamese arc? all derivcid by 


STATEMENT No. X-11. 

of the Indo-Europoan family of Indian laniuasM. 



liOlll 8CX0H. 

Malrn. 

Fliiinb >». 

•EUROPEAN FAMILY 

40,371,617 26,673,797 23,697,820 


4S, 371,117 

28,073.707 

23.007,820 

(1) Irinian Brindi 

8,200 

4,000 

840 

(a) Euhtrrn drow]) 

8,200 

4,U<'.0 


(t) Dardic Branch 

03 

82 

11 

Dar«l Group 

03 

r»2 

11 

(3) ladc-Aryan Branch 

41,300,384 

28,881,088 

23,007.260 

(1) Ontcr luh-Branch 

48,434,080 

28.002,933 

23,372,020 

(a) North-Wi*»tcrn 
Group. 

804 


IJl 

(b) Soutlirm Group . 

3,101 


1 'J-Jtt 

(r) Eaxtrrn Group . 

48,431,204 



(II) Mediate Sub-Branch 

001,000 

442,283 

210.705 

MrUiatv Gniup 

001,000 

1 { 

•.JIU.Tm., 

(III) Inner Suh-Brcnch 

200,427 

103,880 

105,838 

(a) Central Group 

135,210 

(M.Th:; 


(b) Pahari Group 

134,147 

T2,I<»7 
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Grierson from ca Magadlu Apabhraynm and are thus sister languages. No 
direct figures were recorded for liihari and on tlic analogy of 1021 it has been 
assumed that 60 per cent, of those r(‘turning Hindnstiini speak Bihari and 
they hae(5 been given as th(* number speaking this language. No attempt 
nan be made to giv«i figures for their district distribution. Assamese spoken 
by 2,7ra) persons has increas(*d since 1921 when only 1,079 were returned as 
speaking it. Those speaking it are found principally in Cooch Behar (852) 
aiifl Tripura (467). Klst'wlu're their numbers reach 200 or more only in 
Dacca (230) and Rangpur (237) and there ai;eas many as 160 in Calcutta, 187 
in .falpaignri and 1 16 in tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


379. Mediate sub-branch. -Eastem Hindi representing the mediate 
sub-branch of the Tndo-Aryan branch in the classification is the language 
linguistically 

“ boundod on tho north hy languages of tho Nejml Himalaya ♦ ♦ ♦ and on the west by 
varioiiH dialocty of Wontern Hin<li * * ♦ On the cast it is bounded by the Bhojpiiri dialect of 
Bihar and Orissa. On the south it meets forms of the Marathi language.” 

It is the language predominant in the United Provinces and the entries of 
Chattisgarlii n^fer to one of its dialects. It has been assumed, as in 1921, 
that 35 per cent, of the returns of Hindustani may be taken to be eastern 
Hindi and it is by this calculation that the figure {.Iiown in subsidiary table 
I has been readied. 

380. Inner sub-branch.- Similarly 5 per cent, of the returns for 
Hindustani have been assumcHl to represent western Hindi. This language 

“ covers the country betwoeu Sahrind (Sirhiiid) in the Punjab and Allahabad in the United 
ProvincoH”, 

an area “ which,” Grierson remarks, 

“ corrcajionds to the l^fadhyadcsa or middand, the true and pure home of the Indo-Aryan 
people.” 

The other languages of the central group of the inner snb-braneh, of which 
western Hindi is one, arc Rajsthani, 

Gujrati and Panjabi. Rajsthani 
spoken by 19,574 persons is the 
“language of Rajasthan in the sense 
given to the word by Todd.” The 
figures given in the table are almost 
entirely those of one of its dialects, 

Marwari, spoken by all except 66 of 
those returning this language. Of 
those whose mother tongue it is 
7,397 arc (joncentrated in (yalcutta. 

But those speaking it are also found 
in every district of Western, Central 
and Northern Bengal. Gujrati is 
spoken by 6,594 persons and has 
declined since 1921 when it was 
returned as the mother tongue of 
7,605 persons. More than half of 
those speaking it, namely 3,883, arc 
found in Calcutta, and tho remainder 
are principal!}^ found in Western 
Bengal, the 24-Parganas and Nadia. 

Panjabi, which was returned by 
4,905 persons only in 1921, is now 
spoken by 14,545 persons amongst 
whom there is only one female to 
nearly four males. Of those speak- 
ing the language as mother tongue 


STATEMENT No. X-12. 

NumNrt and proportions spoakinf Naipali in 
polico-stationi of Jalpaicuri and Darjoolini 
districts. 

Note. — F iguri'n for police- vtAtiaiin Inriudn MuHlimR 

Hluiius and BudiUili*(H. fur other rrllgionH were 

not compiled i>v poIico-f'tAilons hut arts givnn for ttio 
wliolu dUtriut after the pullco-Rtatinn figurnn. 

Speaking N'aipali. 


Dint riot and police- 
Htatlon. 


Jilpaigsrl 

Jalpalgiui 
RajganJ 
Boda 
Parhagar 
DobiganJ 
Bfaynagiirl 
Nagrakata 
Dhubguri 
Mai 
Mitlati 
Fathgraiu 
All pur Duam 
Kiimargram 
Kalchiiii 
FalakaU 
Madarihat 
•Whole dlRtrkt 
Oariteling 
Darjeeling 
Fitibaxar 
Rangll Rangliut 
Sukinpokri 
Jure Bungalow 
Kalini)K>ug 
Uoruhnthan 
Kumrang 
Mlrik 
Sillgurl 
PhaiiHidewa 
Khnriharl 
•Whole district 


Total 

population. 

SI3,)B7 

S4,SSS 
as, 117 

7I,S70 


NumlM'rn. Fer cent, 
of total. 


S4,ais 
7S,ttB 
37, nr 
SS,S4S 
St.SSS 
40.1 SO 
BS,SS3 
7S.S0S 

33.041 

is.ses 

40,S37 

43.ISt 

4S,3tS 

310.I3S 
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9,209 persons are found in Calcutta where tliere arc 73 males speaking it to 
every 20 females. The sex proportions are less discrepant in Midnapore 
district where those speaking it number 1,(>45 and thcu*e are amongst them 
rather more than one female to every two males. There are 883 speaking 
the language in Howrah district and 800 in 24-Parganas. The Pahari 
group of the inner sub-branch is represented by Naipali s})oken by 134,147 
persons found principally in Darjeeling (92,(170) and Jalpaiguri (28,878) 
with 3,693 in Calcutta. Stcatement No. X-12 sliows in each police-station 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts the total population, and the number 
and proportion of those speaking Naipali. In tlalj)aiguri the proportions 
are highest in Kalchini, Madarihat, Mitiali, Kumargram and Nagrakata. 
In Darjeeling it is nowhere the mother tongue of half the population but 
is spoken by more tlian one-third in Darjeeling, Rangli-Rangliot, Jore 
Bungalow, Kalimpong and Kursc^ong. 

381. District distribution by iinguistic ciassification. -in su])sidiary 
table II-A giving tiic actual numbers upon which subsidiary table IT-B is 
calculated, figures are given for those s])eaking Bengali, Hindusbini, Naif)ali, 
Austro-Asiatic languages, Divividian languages and tlu^ two bran(*lu*s of 
the Tibeto-Burman sub-family of language's h)nnd in Bengal. Separate 
figures are given for those speaking the languagi' as mother tongue and those 
speaking it as subsidiary language; and a furtlu-r analysis is given of the 
numbers speaking each of these seven languages or grou})s of languages 
who speak also as a subsidiary tongue any language falling within any other 
of these seven groups. The figures given in subsidiary table H-A ari' illus- 
trated in the linguistic map in a folder at tlie bac^k of this volume. 
In subsidiary table Il-.\ and 11-B as well as in the linguistic map y)rcpared 
from them languages foreign to India are not taken into consideration. If 
Persian be counted as a language of India as in subsidiary table I but not 
in the body of table XV, ])ersons speaking language's fon'ign to India amount 
to 1 *15 per raille of the total population. No account is taken also of other 
Indo-Arycan languages than Bengali, Hindustani and Naipali. Those omitted 
from consideration are spoken by 205,760 persons or 4 -05 pi»r mi lie of the total 
speaking languages of India amongst whom more tluin threc-fotirths speak 
Oriya and constitute 3-14 per mille of the total in Bengal speaking the 
languages of India. These tables, therefore, and tin* map prepared for them 
represent not the total population but more than 99^ per cent, of those 
speaking languages of India including Persian. Tlie omission of Oriya affects 
to any considerable extent only the districts of Midnapore, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Calcutta. Except in Midnapore it is a language almost 
exclusively of immigrants and in Midnapore itself the language is being 
bcngaliscd. 

382. Extent of bi-lingualism. — Bi-lingualism inevitably occurs more 
frequently in those places where there is tlie least homogeneity of mother 
tongue. In the Dacca and (Chittagong Divisions where only 15 and 20 per 
10,(X)0 of the total population respectively speak any other language as mother 
tongue except Bengali, the numbers using any subsidiary language amongst 
those dealt with in subsidiary table II arc as low as 1 in 10,000 in Faridpur 
and except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts are no higlier elsewhere than 30 in 
10,000. In Rangpur and Pabna, as also in Cooch Bchar State in Northern 
Bengal, where again the numbers jier 10,000 speaking Bengali are very high, 
the proportion of persons with any subsidiary languages is low and the same 
holds for Nadia, Jessore and Khulna districts. Darjeeling and Sikkim show 
the greatest extent of bi-lingualism. In Darjeeling nearly 45 persons in every 
100 speak in addition to their own mother tongue one of the seven groups of 
languages dealt with in subsidiary table II and in Sikkim the corresponding 
proportion is more than 42 in every 100. Bankiira and Birbhum have each 
more than 7f per cent, able to speak some subsidiary language and in 
Jalpaiguri the percentage is 6 or over. In Calcutta those who are bi-lingual 
are only 5 *4 per cent, and in Midnapore, the district with the next largest 
proportion of bi-lingualism, the percentage is only 3 *1. Elsewhere the figures 
never rise above 3 per cent, but approach very near to it in Malda. 
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383. Languages most used as subsidiary languages.— Bengali is naturally 
the language most commonly used as a subsidiary language throughout the 
whole of the province. In those languages, however, in which bi-lingualism is 
prevalent it is not always Bengali which is the language most frequently 
used in addition to their mother tongue. In Darjeeling and Sikkim, for 
instance, very many more persons use Naipali as a subsidiary language thr’^ 
Bengali. In Darjeeling for every person using a subsidiary language who 
takes to Bengali there are nearly 6 who use Hindustani and 72 who adopt 
Naipali. In Sikkim Bengali is practically negligible as a subsidiary language 
but nearly 42 per cent, of the inhabitants arc able to speak Naipali as a 
subsidiary language in addition to those who speak it as their mother tongue. 
In Jalpaiguri, Hindustani is the favourite subsidiary language. Hero for 
every 10 persons adopting Naipali as a subsidiary language 23 use Bengali 
and nearly 208 use Hindustani. Similarly in Calcutta 5 persons use 
Hindustani as subsidiary language for every 3 thus using Bengali ; but else- 
where, as is to be expected, Bengali is in general more frequently used and 
for the whole of Bengal only 2 persons use Hindustani as a subsidiary language 
for every 6 using Bengali. In Sikkim the incidence of the language is in 
some respects remarkable. Languages of the Tibetan group and Rong or 
Ijcpcha of the pro-nominalised Himalayan group may bo taken as indigenous 
to Sikkim and in the aggregate are spoken by rather more than 25 per cent, of 
the total population. Naipali together with the other languages of Nepal, 
namely, those in the pro-nominaused Himalayan groiq) and in the non- 
pronominaliscd Himalayan group excluding Rong are spoken by almost 
all the remaining 76 per cent, of the population, but the extent to which 
Nepali languages are used in Sikkim is not gauged alone by this proportion, 
for of those speaking languages of the Tibetan group about per cent, 
speak Naipali as a subsidiary language and nearly 5 per cent, of those speaking 
Rong are also bi-lingual in Naipali, so that of the population of Sikkim in 
addition to 73 per cent, who speak Nepali languages as their mother tongue, 
even amongst those speaking languages indigenous to Sikkim itself an 
additional 12 per cent, speak some form of Nepali language. A Nepali 
language is therefore in use in ordiiiary intercourse in Sikkim amongst 85 
per cent, of the population. 

384. Languages with which some other is most commonly spoken as a 
subsidiary language. — It is the persons speaking Tibeto-Himalayan languages 
who arc most extensively bi-lingual in Bengal. In Darjeeling amongst 
those speaking Bhotia tongues five times as many speak some subsidiary 
language as the number of those without any subsidiary language at all; 
and even in Sikkim rather more of those whose mother tongue is a Bhotia 
language are bi-linguai than not. The great proportion of those whose 
mother tongue is Thami, Limbu, Yakka, Rai or .limdar, Gurung, Murmi, 
Simwar, Magari, Kami, Manjhi and Newari are bi-lingual and in each case 
the language spoken in addition to their mother tongue is most generally 
Naipali. Amongst these groups, as amongst the Khambu in Sikkim, there 
are instances in which several times more are bi-lingual than the number 
speaking only their mother tongue. Similarly for every three persons in 
Sikkim speaking Rong as mother tongue with no subsidiary language there 
are four who speak also some subsidiary language. In the whole of Bengal 
amongst persons speaking Tibeto-Himalayan languages there are only 11 
speaking no subsidiary language to every 89 who are bi-lingual, and in Sikkim 
the corresponding proportions are almost one to two. Those speaking Austro- 
Asiatic languages appear to have the next greatest facility or necessity for 
acquiring subsidiary languages. Throughout the whole of Bengal in every 
100 persons speaking these languages there are 33 who are bi-lingual to every 
67 who are not. In Birbhum, Bankura, Jessore and Pabna more persons 
speaking these languages are bi-lingual than those without any subsidiary 
language, and the relative proportions in Birbhum are as high as 82 to 17. 
Those speaking Kherwari adopt by preference Bengali as their subsidiary 
tongue whereas those speaking Kharia more generally use Hindustani. On 
an average 24 out of every 100 persons speaking a Dravidian language as 
mother tongue are bi-lingual in one of the other groups of languages dealt 
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with in subsidiary tabic IT. The highest proportion of tho.sc who arc bi- 
lingual amongst the total number speaking these languages occurs in Pabna, 
but in both Burdwan and Bogra the numbers of tliose who are bi-lingual 
and those who are not are almost equal. Anything up to one-quarter or 
one-third of those speaking l^imil, Malayalarn and Kanarese are bi-lingual, 
principally in Hindustani. Amongst those speaking Malayalarn there are 
5 per cent, who speak Bengali amongst the men : females have an even 
greater facility, for 13^ per cent, speak Bengali, whilst a liigher percentage 
than amongst the males are bi-lingual also in Hindustani, the only other 
language in ordinary use as a subsidiary tongue. More than a quarter, both 
of the males and females, speaking Telegu arc bi-lingual principally in 
Hindustani. Bi-lingualism is of course encouraged where a small group 
finds itself amongst persons speaking a different language. Those speaking 
Oraon, however, number nearly 186 thousand and yet more than 16 per cent, 
of the men and almost 15 per cent, of the women are bi-lingual in Hindustani. 
Some few in both sexes arc also bi-lingual in Naipali and nearly 10 per cent, 
of each sex is bi-lingual in Bengali. Bi-lingualism is almost equally current 
amongst those speaking Naipali and Hindustani. On an average nearly 96 
persons in every 1,000 persons speaking Naipali are bi-lingual ; 83 of them 
speak Hindustani, 4 some Tibeto-Hiraalayan language and nearly all the 
remainder Bengali. The average of bi-lingualism amongst those speaking 
Naipali is naturally least in Northern Bengal where Naipali as a mother 
tongue is more prevalent than elsewhere and it is naturally here also that 
Bengali is less commonly used as a languagci subsidiary to Naipali. Of 
those speaking Hindustani nearly 10 per cent, are bi-lingual principally in 
Bengali though 0-14 per cent, almost entirely contributed by persons in 
Darjeeling and dalpaiguri, use Naipali as subsidiary language. The highest 
proportion of bi-lingualism amongst those speaking Hindustani is i:\ the north 
and east of the province, fn Rajshahi 66 out of every 100 persons speaking 
Hindustani also speak Bengali, a figure comparable only with that of Birbhum 
where the proportions who arc bi-lingual and not bi-lingual are almost equal. 
Of those speaking Assam-Burraesc languages nearly 7 per cent, are bi-lingual 
and 6 *7 per cent, are bi-lingual in Bengali, The proportions are highest 
in Northern Bengal and in the Presidency Division where they are accounted 
for by the wsmall numbers found speaking these languages. Those speaking 
Bengali, as is natural in a country where Bengali is the mother tongue of so 
large a proportion of the inhabitants, show a smaller ratio of bi-lingualism than 
those speaking any of the other languages dealt with in subsidiary table 1 1. 
In the whole of the province only 4 in every 1,0(X) has command of any 
subsidiary language, the largest proportions being in tlie Burdwan Division 
where they rise on the average to more than 1 per cent, and in one district, 
Midnapore, to almost 2 per cent. Hindustani, here a mother tongue 
indigenous to a part of the population, is that most frequently employed 
and except for a very small use of Austro-Asiatic languages, i.e., principally 
Kherwari, those speaking Bengali who are bi-lingual in excess of the number 
using Hindustani as their subsidiary language do not use any of the other 
languages of India dealt with in subsidiary table II but employ English. The 
number thus returned as using English as a subsidiary tongue is more than 1 
in every 1,900 speaking Bengali and amongst the ipales is almost 1 in every 
500. Amongst those speaking Oriya more than 13 per cent, are bi-lingual 
principally in Bengali with the exception of a small proportion using Telegu 
and Hindustani. 

385. Comparison of tribal and ianguage tabie8.--The figures of bi-lingiial- 
ism also help to illustrate the extent to which tribal languages are being 
ousted by other tongues. Subsidiary table III gives a comparison of the 
figures in the caste and language tables for certain tribes having a distinctive 
tribal language. The record of subsidiary languages has made it possible 
to expand this table, which has also been shown on previous occasions, so as 
to include a distinction between those speaking the tribal language as mother 
tongue without subsidiary language, as mother tongue with some other 
language and as subsidiary language to some other mother tongue. In Bengal 
the numbers speaking Bhotia languages both as mother tongue and as 
40 
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Bubsidiaxy language are only 107 less than those returned in the caste table 
as Bhotias of all tribes and all except 239 out of 14,676 speak a language 
of the Tibetan group as mother tongue. In Sikkim, as might be expected, 
the number able to speak Tibetan languages is rather lai^r than the number 
of those returned as Bhotia by tribe. But here also those speaking 'ntetan 
languages as mother tongue are somewhat less than those returned in the 
caste table and the figures already discussed showing the high incidence of 
bi-lingualism particularly in Naipali amongst those speaking Tibetan languages 
as mother tonrae suggest one reason for this deficit both in Bengal and in 
Sikkim. The Lepchas also number in Bengal comparatively few in excess 
of those returned as speaking Bong as mother tongue and are actually less 
than those speaking their tribal language as mother tongue in Sikkim. In 
Bengal those speaking Murmi as mother tongue are more numerous than 
those returned as Murmi by caste, but in Sikkim the numbers of the caste 
exceed those speaking the tribal language who are very small in number. 
Amongst the remaining tribes with a distinctive language those which have 
come under the influence of Naipali outnumber the returns for their tribal 
language particularly where the language is one of the non-pronominalised 
Himalayan group. In Bengal the Gurungs and Kamis are the most notable 
instances. There are 13,166 persons returned as Gurung and only 2,763 
returned as being able to speak the Gurung language either as a mother 
tongue or as a subsidiary language. The discrepancy is even greater in the 
case of the Kamis who number^ 16,180 though the language returns are no 
more than 148. The process is even more strongly marked in Sikkim than in 
Bengal where, although the Gurungs number 7,306, only 78 persons returned 
Gurung as their mother tongue or subsidiary language whilst the Kamis 
numbered 4,817 but the language is returned by no more than 27 persons. 
The discrepancy is not so great amongst the Mangars but in Bengal the 
lanraage is returned as their mother tongue by scarcely more than one- 
half of those returning Mangar as their caste. A similar condition holds 
for the Newari language returned as mother tongue by only 7,197 persons, 
though the strength of the tribe in Bengal is 12,640. In Sikkim the tribe 
numbers 3,811 but the language was returned only by 2,268. Sunwar was 
returned as a tribal name in Bengal by 4,427 persons and as a mother tongue 
by 2,716 of whom only 64 were returned as not speaking also some subsidiary 
language. The Limbus, Jimdars and Khambus representing those who 
speak prd-nominalised Himalayan languages appear to be holding most 
firmly to their tribal language. In Bengal the Jimdars and Khambus number 
43,746 and those returning this language as mother tongue number 39,836. 
In Bengal also the Limbus number 17,643 and their tribal languages was 
returned by 16,016 persons of whom, however, only 946 used with it no 
subsidiaiy language. In Sikkim the figures for Khambus are 18,666 and 
18,142 returned Khambu as their mother tongue ; and against a return of 
10,636 as Limbu by caste 10,487 returned Limbu as their mother tongue. 
The Garos, Tiparas and Mechlis have not been brought so extensively under 
the/ domination of any neighbouring language. There were 12,936 persons 
returned as Mechhs and the tribal language was returned as mother tongue 
by 8,794. The caste returns for l^para were 203,069 and 191,726 were 
returned under the tribal language. Amongst the Garos only 36 persons 
less returned the tribal language as mother tonme than the number (38,228) 

S 'ven for the tribe. The Koch, on the other hand, numbered 81,299, but 
och was returned as mother tongue only by 8,169 persons. Reference has 
already been made to the comparatively high degree of bi:lingualism amongst 
those speaking Kherwari and Kurukh as mother tongues and both amongst 
the Oraons and amongst those groups whose tribal language is a dialect of 
Kherwari the numbers returned are in some cases considerably in excess 
of the numbers shown as speaking the. tribal language. Oraons numbered 
228,161 but only 186,883 retumra the tribal language as either mother 
tongue or as subsidiary language and as manv as 1,086 of these spoke it only 
as a subsidiary language to some other motner tongue. The tribal returns 
for Santals show 796,666, but those speaki^ Santali as a mother tongue were 
nearly 32 thousand less than this fig^. I&e proportion is greater amongst 
the Mundas, Koras and Bhumijs. The Mundas numbered 108,686 but omy 
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79,061 were ret^imed as speahlng Mnnda. The langiinge leUirns uf Kora 
are 20,430 ercluding 61 who speak the language as a .subsidiary h^ngiie 
compared with caste returns amounting to 49,265. The Bhumijs nuniber 
85,161 but scarcely ore person returned Bhumij as his mother tongue or 
subsidiary language for every nine thus returned. It is j) 08 sib]e that lIuTe 
may have been some discrepancy In tabulating the dialects of Kherwari and 
the tribes whose name is the sa:ae as the dialect, and in order to eliminate 
any such possibility it is perhaps bewat to consider the total number of tiiosc 
speaking all Kherwari dialects compared with the numbers of all tlie tribes 
to whom those dialects are proper. Tlie tc*tal of flidse whose tribal languages 
are dialects of Kherwari amounted to 1,057,798. The numbers speaking 
these tribal languages both as mother tongue and as subsidiary language 
amounted to 881,016 or more than 17 per cent, less than this figure. An jngst 
these 1,186 spoke the language only as a subsidiary language, end amongst 
those speaking the tribal languages as mother tongue one person in every 
three spoke also some other tongue as a ubsidiary language. In the case 
of the Tibeto-Himalayan languages there is no doubt that it is Naipali which 
is ousting them. Reference has already been made to the allegacion of the 
Kami, that there is no such ianguage as Kami and that their mother tongue 
and traditional language is Khaskura. Further support for this conclusion 
is provided by the very high ratio of bi-lingualism in th(^ groups and the 
fact that the language *n which they are bi-lingual was rctunicd aln.ost 
invariably as Naipali. In the case of the Kukis the figui’cs cannot be analysed 
with the same confidence since the caste returns include under the single 
generic name a number of groups speaking languages assigned to different 
groups under different branches of languages within the classification scheme. 
In the case of Tiparas also the figures for w^'ich have been analysed above, 
there is some possibility of error introduced by the misuse in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts of the term Muning applied not only as it should be to a section 
of the Tiparas but also to the Mros. For the Mros the language returns are 
clearly at fault since only one female is retumeJ speaking this language for 
just less than every 760 males ; but both in Tripura and in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts these tnbes are liable to come to some extent under the linguistic 
influence of Bengali and in Tripura State at least some few Kukis and 
a considerable number of Tiparas have adopted Bengali as a subsidiary 
language. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Lsin|URfes classified by Groups. Numbers using each language as 
mother tongue with ratio per 1, XW of the total population, 1931 and 1921. 
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10 4 

4-0 

0-9 

3-ft7 

0-1 

0 01 


Hallain 

4 10-4 

4-8 

5-6 

3 

0-2 

0-06 

Tripura State. 

Hrangkid 




U 67 


O-Ol 


(ill) Ocntral Obln laft>Broap 

3 4t 

1-73 

1'7ft 

3 

0-07 

0 Oft 


BanjogI 

0 8 

0-4 

0-4 


0-02 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

l.iiabel 

-2 6 

IS 

1-3 

.3 

0-05 

0 no 

Tripura State and Chittagong 








Hill Tracts. 

Paiikbu 

0-08 

0-03 

0-05 


0-002 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(iv) ftouthern Ohin Bab*Broap 

3-3 

1-ft 

r-i 

ftft7 

0-07 

ft-ftt 


Khyang (Sho) 

1-3 

0-5 

0-8 

01 

0-03 

0 00 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Kliaint 

2 

1 

1 

0-77 

0-04 

0-02 

Dittx). 

(V) Uneluicft Chin lab-Broup 

It 

0 11 

ft •• 


ON 



Kongt 11 

1-9 

0-95 

0-95 


0-04 


Tripura State and Chittagong 








Hill Tracis. 

(vl) Uaipeeilled Kaki 

3 1 

1-9 

1-9 

ft 3 

9 97 

ft 13 


Kiikl 

3 8 

1-9 

1-9 

6 3 

0 07 

0-13 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State. 

(c) Kachin Broap 

0 00 

0-00 



0-000 


Karlilii 

0-00 

0-00 



0-000 



(ft) Burma Broap 

•ft 

a 

47 

77 

1 •• 

l-ftt 


Burine.>«e 

8-5 

4-9 

3-6 

20 

0-17 

•0-42 

Chlttag.ing, Chittagong Hill 








Tracts and Bakarganj. 

Arakaneee 

87 

43 

44 

67 

i-eo 

1-20 

Chltta^ng Hill Tracts. Chitta- 








gong, BakargunJ and Tripura 








State. 

(3) Uneloeioft 

3- 7ft 

3 74 

ft-N 

ft 

0-97 

ft-17 

• 

Mm(Mrii) 

3 79 

3-74 

0 05 

8 

0-07 

0-17 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

TAI ONINftftK ftUB-FAMILY 

0 ftft 


ft N 

.. 

ft-Nft 



Tfti Brsnch (Tal Broap) 

ON 


ft-N 


ft ftN 



Sl«mene 

0-00 


0-00 


0-000 



OBAVIDIAN FAMILY 

ttl 

113 

IN 

• t17ft 

4-47 

4S7 


(a) Orovifta Broap 

ft 

3 ft 

f-7 

3-1 

ft-1t 

ft-ftT 


Taini) 

5 8 

3-2 

t-ft 

3-5 

0-11 

0-07 

Whole province. 

Malayiilani 

0-3 

0-24 

0*00 

0-03 

0-000 

0-00 

Calriitta. 

KaimroMe 

O-ll 

0-08 

0 03 

0-03 

0-002 

0-00 

Calcutta, Chittagong and How- 








rah. 

Kota 

0-01 

. , 

0 01 


0-0003 

, , 

Birbhum. 

( b) Intormoftiato Broap 

lfft-1 

lot • 

•ft'ft 

lift 

3-7 

Sft7 


Kiirtikh or Oraon 

180 

101 

86 

184 

3-64 

3-87 

North Bengal, West BenipU and 
Central Bengal. 

Malto 

3-3 

1-0 

1-7 

5 

O-Oft 

0-10 

North Bengal. 

Uondi 

0-02 

001 

001 


0-0004 


Midn- 'Mire. 

(•> Anftbra Laagaaio 

33 

17 

1ft 

if 

ft-ftl 

ii3 


Telegu 

S3 

17 

16 

26 

0-65 

0-63 

Whole province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. - tangui^^ daniflw*. by Groups. Numbers using each language as 
mother tongue with ratio per 1,000 ot the total population, 1931 and 1921. 



Niimbpre in thouHands using ttu* laugungi' 
as motlirr tongue in 

.\umhi- ( per 1,000 of tlie 
total population intiiig ttie 
liingiiuge aii motlirr toiigin- In 


LaiiKuUKe. 


1031. 


10-21. 

Wlli-lc i-|i!i-fl> .npoki-fl. 


Both Hcxrs. 

Males. 1 

Fcmalrs. 

Both srXi-A. 

1631. 1 

1021. 


1 

2 

3 4 

BENQAL {continued). 

6 

7 


INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

4S.3TS 

tS,i74 

t3,000 

40,004 

too 48 

900 04 


ARYAN SUB-FAMILY 

4S.3Tt 

tS.S74 

t3.000 

40,094 

•10 48 

too 04 


(1) Irinian Branch 

S f 

4 SO 

0-84 

t 3 

0 1 

0 01 


(a) Eastern Qroup 

S I 

4 SO 

0 04 

8 3 

0 1 

0 Of 


Pushtu 

■ 4 0.H 

3 84 

0-21 

1-7 

n IIS 

0 04 

Wlnde priivliire. 

IVrhiuii 

112 

0-?(2 

0-30 

0 0 

0 (l-J 

0 01 

Ditto. 

(f) Oartfic Branch 

0 OS 

u OS 

0 01 

0 00 

0 001 

0 00 


Dard Qroup 

0 OS 

0 OB 

0-01 

0 00 

0 001 

0 00 


Koshinirl 

0(K\ 

OO.'t 

0 01 

(1 (t» 

(1 dill 

0-dl) 

('ulriitta. 

<3) Inde-Aryan Branch 
(1) Outer Sub-Branch 

40,310 

ss,sst 

S3.007 

40,008 

•at 31 

•01 00 


40.430 

tl,0S3 

t3.37t 

40,100 

•40 00 

040 80 


(a) North-Western Qroup 

0 SO 

0 30 

• It 

0 t 

6 01 

0 66 


Slmlhi 

U-5d 

0-38 

0 12 

(1-2 

d dl 

d >N) 

t'aleiittii, Mnar.-ili. HuribMin, 
Miiliuipnri- Mild -.ll-P.irKiiiia.x. 

(b> Southern Qroup 

3 10 

1 04 

1 tt 

3 

0 00 

0 00 

Muratiii 

3 1« 

1 04 

1 22 

3 

d dii 

d IM'i 

Ciili-uttii. (‘hitlaguiiK, -Jl-Par* 

l/aiiiis iiiid Wi-st Itnigul 

Ktmlani 

0 OH 

0 05 

0 03 


u mn . 


I'nleilttU lilid Midliapiue. 

(c) Eastern Qroup 

40,431 • 3 

ts .000 0 

83,370-7 

40,153 

947 00 

040 70 


Hrlya 

irdiM 

125 

34-8 

298 

3-1:'. 

6-26 

Wlinle pnnim e. 

Jleiiiiuli 

47,133 8 

24.17.'il 

22,058 -.5 

43.7(16 

022-61' 

616 66 

Ditto. 

Ashainosf 

2 7 

2-0 

0-7 

i 

ddr> 

d (12 

Ditto. 

liilinrl ((to iMT rout, of Hlixii Htxi 

l.i:{4 8 

758-2 

370 6 

1.0^4 

22 2' 

22 7.8 

Ditlii. 

I’Mii). 

(ii) Mediate Sub-Branch 

Mediate Qroup 

sot 

440 

tso 

03t 3 

18 IS 

13 80 


•ot 

44t 

tso 

038 3 

It 90 

13 80 


KumN'Mi Hiiiiii (35 licr (Tilt, of 

002 

44 2 

220 

632-3 

12 66 

13 26 

Whole nroAtiii-e. 

llltuliiind Urdu). 

(hi) Inner Sub-Branch 

?0f -4 

103 0 

100 0 

tl3 3 

S 87 

4 40 


(a) Central Qroup 

13S 3 

01 0 

43 1 

ISO 3 

8 04 

8 08 

• 

Wostorii Hindi (.'* wr coiit. ul 

04 0 

03-2 

31-4 

60 3 

1-85 

1 60 

\Vh<»le nriivJiH-e. 

lliniil aiul Unji), 

JtiijMthfliil 

10 57 

12 02 

6 65 

17 

(l-.'iM 

0 3.5 

Weht, (ViitrnI itiiil .Ni*rth Ben- 
gni. 

(iujrati 

00 

4 5 

2 1 

H 

d 13 

0-17 

Ditto. 

pHiiJnld 

14 54 

t..i4 

3-« 

5 

0-28 

Old 

Ditto. 

(h) FahnI Qroup 

134 1 

TI-1 

Ot 

03 

8 08 

1 00 


Enstcrii Pulmrl, Khaskuia or 

, 1341 

72-1 

62 

03 

2 62 

1 96 

DarJiTling and JalpuiRiirl. 

.Niiipali. 

LQiiguQge* Forsign to Indio 

59 

35 

24 

SIKKIM 

53 

115 

1 12 


ALL LANQUAQE8 

109*81 

60-03 

53 98 

81-7 

1,000 

1,000 


LonguBgss of Indio 

109-77 

65 01 

83-98 

81-68 

999-0 

999-80 


AUSTRIO FAMILY 








TIBETO-OHINESE FAMILY 

70 07 

30 48 

• 34 00 

04 43 

•30 0 

000 01 


TIBETO-BURMAN nUB-FAMILY .. 

70 07 

30 4t 

S400 

04 43 

030 0 

too 01 


(1) Tibeto-hlmalayan Branch 

/O 07 

3S-4t 

34 00 

84 43 

•30-0 

•••-01 


(a) Tibetan Qroup 

15 13 

7 00 

707 

0 94 

137 0 

117-04 


Uhotln of Tilict or TtlTtun 

l)-.'»7 

0-30 

0-27 


.5-16 



Jihotiu nf iNcpftl or .Shiirpn 

;i 5 

• 1-7 

1-8 


31-62 



Hhotlu of Hhiitnn or Lhoke 

oil 

0-00 

0-05 


I -2.5 



lihutlnof Sikkim 

10-0 

.'i-6 

.5 4 


UO-36 



llhotiu (otticrs) 

0 007 

O-OUl 

0 006 


0 06 



(h) Pronomlnallsed Himalayan 

ts 04 

14-30 

14 SO 

04 to 

too 00 

t00 07 


Qroup. 

Llnihu 

10 -48 

fi-od 

5-42 

7 2 

65-6 

K8-1 


Yakha 

(1010 

0-014 

0-002 

0-008 

0-15 

0-1 


Khniiibn 

18 U 

0-27 

8-H7 

2 

165-2 

24-3 


Hal ur Jiindar 




15 


1H4-1 


(c) Non-pronomlnalised Himalayan 
Qroup. 

UurunK 

ts ts 

13 11 

It 70 

SO 00 

too 43 

tot 


0 078 

0-CK)7 

0 071 

0-001 

0-71 

0 01 


Mur mi 

L 08 

3-56 

3-42 

6 

63-58 

73-5 


Sunwar 

0 08 

0-35 

0-33 

0 5 

6-18 

6-1 


Mnaari 

008 

3-56 

3-42 

3 

25 32 

.36 K 


Newarl 

2-20 

1-20 

1 (gl 

11 

20 56 

18 0 


Rong or Lepetm 

13-21 

tt-6A 

6-55 

9 

120-26 

114 


Kami 

()(I27 

0-016 

O-Oll 


0-25 



Maujhl 

0-28 

0-13 

0-15 

0 3 

2 39 

3-67 


INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

30-70 

tO-30 

1t-3t 

87-4 

301-0 

333-37 


ARYAN SUB-FAMILY 

3f 70 

SO-SO 

10 30 

87 4 

301 0 

333-37 


1 ado- Aryan Branch 

30-70 

SO-SO 

10- It 

87 4 

301 0 

333-37 


(1) Other Sub-Branch 

EBitarn Qroup 

SOB 

• 40 

too 

0 1 

8 04 

3-17 


0 81 

• 40 

0 00 

0 1 

0 04 

3-17 


• uall 

0-018 

0-012 

0-(M)0 

0 (»14 

0 10 

0-17 


hliidustaid 

U-fi» 

0 45 

O-OH 

0-3 

4 88 

3 (1 


(ID Innor Sub-Branch 

3t-1S 

10 01 

10 tt 

87 1 

300 -01 

330 8 


(a) Qontral Qroup 

0-SS 

0 tl 

0 00 

0 1 

1 87 

18 


llajasthant 

0-20 

0-21 

0-0.5 

01 

2-40 

1-2 


Panjabi 

0-018 

0-014 

0-004 


0-10 



(b) Paharf Qroup 

38-00 

10 00 

10-17 

87 

303 0 

380 


Eaaterh Paliarla. Khs ikiira or 38 HA 

19 00 

19 17 

27 

853-9 

8-26 


NaiperU. 

URgvRgos Fortlgn to Indio 

0-04 

0‘0t 

0 02 

0-028 

0-30 

0-34 
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CHAPTER X — LANCVAliK 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— DMrlSulloii ky UuigiMfl anS M-liilgiiallMi. 

numfem tpialiliig wHh it as suMdiary langiiais 

(Notb. ■ In oolumna 17. 25. 33, 41. 49. 57 and 95 the flgure doaa not idwnys ngrae with the aura of fliuiea following It for epeclfle Inngnagaa owing to (^> 


Natural and administrative 
division, district and 
state. 


Bengali as 


i 

1 

1 


JS 

1 

1 

9 

SO 


Number ol persons speaking 


AuitrO'Aalatle 

langnages as 


Tlbeto-Bonnan 


Dravldlan 
languages aa 


TlbetO'Rlinalayan 
branch aa 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


ea 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

"0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

J 

BENQAL 

. . 47.133,111 

810,107 

1,001,337 

101.308 

134,147 

133,307 

OH, 070 

2,0M 

2n,a32 

2,240 

143,H2 

OOB 

•» 

Wggt Btngal 

.. 7,MS.M1 

171,101 

437,101 

01,111 

3.no 

7 

400,0H 

1,440 

27,2M 

1,0M 

01 


3 

no ROW AN DIVISION 

7,881 <*1 

ni,i8i 

‘487,281 

82,121 

8,778 

7 

408.8N 

1,4a 

27,2M 

1,N8 

81 


4 

iliirilwan 

1,878,632 

31,010 

02,609 

13,608 

984 


100.020 

48 

878 

5 

28 


5 

Itlrbhuiii 

851,740 

70,861 

28,199 

2,729 

11 


71,474 

60 

110 

2 

7 


0 

Haiikura 

094.963 

86,428 

4,602 

806 

11 

.. 

111,467 

0 

42 

.. 



7 

MIdnapore 

2,468,810 

60,611 

91,741 

24,102 

678 


178,810 

1,206 

12,084 

1,024 

1 


8 

HiMtghly 

964,106 

14,841 

06,861 

10,126 

242 

.. 

88,647 

8 

7,228 

2 

14 


U 

Howrah 

036,921 

7,360 

129,708 

10,760 

1,9C4 

7 

1,190 

116 

6.9a 

27 

1 


10 

Gtntral Bangal 

.. 1,107, 7t1 

78,040 

m,oto 

04410 

44n 

3 

40,0M 

110 

33,U1 

130 

170 


11 

PKKSIDKNCY DIVISION 

9,187,721 

78,848 

774,8n 

58418 

44n 

8 

a,8M 

118 

8I.UI 

ISO 

179 


12 

24*l*srganas 

2,807,511 

19,494 

242,184 

6,847 

665 

.. 

20,808 

42 

20,286 

4 

92 


13 

('alrutta 

648,461 

28,876 

488,128 

40,712 

8,608 

8 

1.272 

.. 

6.628 

78 

83 


14 

Nadia 

1,512,826 

1,769 

11,589 

705 

28 

.. 

1,078 

81 

2,785 

69 

.. 


15 

Murshldabad 

1,269,514 

28,228 

75,828 

8,278 

82 

.. 

22,000 

.. 

2,682 


4 


10 

Jessore 

1,662,686 

1,816 

5,006 

600 

18 

.. 

849 

87 

758 

.. 

.. 


17 

Khulna 

1,617,288 

674 

8,061 

1,182 

86 


8,088 

.. 

877 

.. 



18 

North Biiigal 

.. 0,004,034 

130,010 

000,00? 

71403 

111,H0 

133434 343413 

OH 

100,0M 

1,H2 

141447 

OH 

10 

RAJBHAHI DIVISION 

8,S18,«?8 

187,8N 

848, 8U 

78448 

i22,m 

188,188 

8a478 

188 

ia,8M 

008 

141, sa 

8M 

20 

Balshahl 

1,842,221 

48,824 

88.265 

1,081 

52 

.. 

86,441 

.. 

15,708 

977 

.. 

.. 

21 

Dlnajpur 

1,680,844 

27,887 

67,266 

1,880 

282 

.. 

1M,800 

81 

18,7bb 

16 

1 

.. 

22 

Jalpalgurl 

889 658 

5,492 

120,600 

48,943 

88.878 

2,848 

84.4a 

200 

108,611 

1 

7,.?08 

087 

28 

Darjeeling 

87,444 

1,810 

25,098 

10,800 

02,070 

180,000 

12,082 

102 

11,047 

.. 

ia.084 

81 

24 

Rangpur 

8,688,077 

8,915 

58,868 

1,818 

408 

.. 

8,404 


6,871 

.. 

11 


25 

Bogra 

1,051,419 

12,594 

25,107 

668 

65 

.. 

6.818 


.,811 

.. 

.. 


28 

Pabna 

1,428,921 

8,828 

17,807 

802 

88 

.. 

1,202 


2,977 

.. 

2 


27 

Malda 

778,094 

24,641 

201,786 

8,828 

77 

.. 

74,018 

177 

4,022 

.. 

.. 


28 

COOOH BBHAB STATE 

174,888 

8,842 

12,184 

887 

121 

1 

a7 

.. 

871 

n 

8 


20 

Bast Baiiial 

. . 00,047,071 

41,341 

113,430 

11441 

1,000 

03 

44M 

4 

2,423 

u 

24H 


80 

DACCA DIVISION 

.. 18,788^87 

18,428 

88,418 

8481 

7a 

a 

7a 


121 

18 

118 


81 

Dacca 

8,888,844 

1,087 

e6.086 

2,848 

807 

48 

82 

.. 

81 

18 

no 


82 

Mynienalngh 

6.040,288 

11,111 

49,180 

2,948 

87 


.. 


81 

.. 

•• 


88 

Tarldpur 

2,860,808 

216 

0,600 

800 

80 

1 

870 

.. 

4 

.. 

.. 


84 

Bakarganj 

2,820,417 

8,112 

8,508 

741 

10 

.. 

1 


8 

• • 



85 

OHITTAGONO DIVISION 

8,878,888 

2,828 

11418 

4,788 

14tt 

7 

■,884 

8 

8U 

11 

8 


36 

TIppeia 

8,108.488 

877 

8,218 

1,404 

8 

1 

.. 


18 

.. 

2 


87 

Noakhall 

1,708,827 

88 

286 

881 

1 

.. 

.. 


1 

.. 

.. 


88 

Chittagong 

1,784,105 

1,861 

8,888 

2.088 

784 

1 

402 

4 

870 

11 

• • 


89 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

102,800 

612 

48 

71 

401 

4 

1,142 


.• 

.. 

8 


40 

TBIPUBA 8TATB 

188,888 

21,884 

12404 

1482 

878 

•• 

Mi7 


1,818 

•• 

2,181 


41 

•IKKIM 

10 

1 

010 

103 

30400 

40413 

. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

njm 

H7 



Part A : Nimikin iptakhif aach 
any othar ianguafa In tha graupi i 


smarbiART tabls. 

pal lai^pnia granp 


niSiiiitr wnn jm 


omlMlon of aoma aabaldlnry Ungoniaa ratorned and (») Inelurton under the flguiaa of anoh inlialdlanr Uagunga apokon of those uaing more than one.] 


Humber of perMma spanking ns mother tongne. 



Bengnll who nlso speak ns subsldinry language. 


Hindustani who also speak as subsidiary language. 


Asaam^Burmaae 
branoh with ICni as 

} 

1 


5 

* 

S 



i $ ! 


























( SeriAl number. 
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CHAPTBR X — LA^bVAOS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLB II.— OMrlbirtion by lanfuagt ttid bi.-lingu«litin. 

numbin iprakinf with it m subsidiary languiqis 


Number of persona speaking as motiier tongue. 


Naipall who altsi speak as subsidiary language. 





Natural and adminiatralive 
division, district and 
state. 



1 1 


i 1 

1 1 


i •o 

t 1 

1 a 

1 i 



1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 38 30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1 

BENQAL 

121.471 

12,878 

1,017 11,181 

10 

2 

887 . 

803,318 

292,766 

273,561 

17,388 

2 

WBit BbribI 

2,112 

983 

36 

930 

. . 



2n,686 

221,413 

220,038 

349 

3 

BUBDWAN TUYKSION 

Mil 

063 

31 

ISO 

.. 


. . 

877,188 

881,413 

8S0.038 

348 

4 

Burdwan 

A21 

313 

. 14 

300 




7A.4S4 

23,580 

23.326 

27.'i 

& 

Birbhum 

4 

7 

2 

5 



.. 

12.592 

58.882 

58,868 

16 

0 

Baiikura 

11 


.. 

.. 




26.040 

84,.'i08 

84.508 


7 

Mldimpure 

462 

211 

1 

210 




134.183 

44,127 

43.003 

21 

8 

Hooghly 

130 

112 

0 

106 



•• • 

26,424 

10,123 

10.122 

1 

Q 

Howrah 

1.584 

320 

12 

300 


.. 

.. 

1,003 

187 

151 

36 

10 

Ogntral Btngal 

3,383 

1,094 

148 

1,033 


.. 


38,048 

10,031 

10,268 

338 

11 

B11E81DKN0Y DIVISION 

3.183 

1,604 

. 146 

1,633 




38,040 

18,811 

10.846 

338 

12 

24*Paricaiias 

551 

104 


104 




12,773 

7, .532 

7,292 

240 

13 

Calcutta 

2,724 

060 

142 

014 




1,082 

100 

08 

07 

14 

Nadia 

10 

7 

4 

3 



.. 

1,010 

68 

68 


15 

Murslddabad 

30 

13 

1 

12 




10,718 

2,372 

2,371 

1 

lA 

Jossore 

15 

1 

1 





380 

460 

469 


17 

Khulna 

35 







8,080 




18 

North Boniol 

113,401 

9,894 

427 

8,003 

10 

2 

687 

284,325 

60,480 

41,138 18,886 

10 

RAJSH A HI DIVISION 

113,8M 

•,•70 

414 

•.660 

18 

8 

187 

883.701 

•0,481 

41,131 

10,883 

20 

Bajsliahl 

31 

21 

21 

1 


.. 

.. 

20,642 

16,700 

15,733 

66 

21 

Dlnajpur 

256 

26 

1 

25 




128,027 

16,803 

16,118 

744 

22 

Jalimiguri 

22.034 

0,844 

164 

6,088 

10 


570 

60,570 

13,893 

876 

12,020 

23 

Darjeeling 

00.406 

2.564 

204 

2,388 


.. 

8 

8,432 

4.'520 

364 

2,590 

24 

Raiigpiir 

465 

30 

0 

10 


.. 

.. 

8,040 

445 

440 

5 

25 

Bogra 

30 

35 

5 

' 30 




4,182 

2,636 

2,636 


20 

Pabiia 

26 

20 

7 

22 




440 

762 

755 

7 

27 

Malda 

47 

30 

3 

•27 

.. 


.. 

60,453 

4,563 

4,209 

351 

28 

COOOU BEHAR STATE .. 

106 

11 

13 

3 

.. 


.. 

ISO 

7 

8 

t 

20 

Eail Bongol 

1,878 

1,025 

407 

018 

.. 


.. 

3,380 

1,224 

1,209 

14 

30 

DACCA DIVISION 

•iO 

•4 

4 

46 




788 

.1 

1 


31 

Dacca 

575 

32 

.. 

82 




82 




32 

MyiiicnNingh 

85 

2 

2 

•• 


.. 



.. 



:i3 

Karidpur 

20 

1 

1 


.. 


.. 

070 

• • 


•• 

34 

BakarganJ 

• 

10 

1 

14 

.. 




1 

1- 


35 

CUITTAQONQ DIVISION 

746 

•36 

184 

418 

.. 

.. 


1,481 

SOI 

too 

11 

SO 

Tlppera 

4 

2 

1 

1 




•• 

•• 

•• 


37 

Noakhali 


1 

1 


.. 

.. 



• 


• • 

88 

Cldttagoiig 

257 

527 

116 

411 




310 

182 

173 

10 

30 

Chittagong Hill TrarU . . 

485 

0 

6 



.. 


1,115 

27 

26 

1 

40 

TRIPURA ST* TK 

446 

431 

870 

167 




1,183 

1,014 

1,880 

3 

41 

SIKKIM 

38,881 

218 


210 



3 






Tibeto- 

Burinan 

lan- 

guages. 


•o 

9 

9 

s 

i 

1 

1 

w 

PQ 

1 

u 

H 

1* 


•Kxcluding those speaking as aubsldisE^ language some other languaijo of the same group than their mother tongue. 
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Part A : Numbart spaaking aaeh principal languaga group togathar with tha 
any othar languaga in tha groups shown. 


Dravlilian lanmingea wlio nlMi «iiN>Ak iih xiitwidiary’ 
lniiKUOK<‘. 








Tlbcto- 







Burmaii 







Ian- 







gua 

gea. 






1 


s 






1 

3 

i 






.k 

>k 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

< 

a 

A 

1 

& 

1 

9 

1 

1 

ii 

= 

6 

1 

SE 

fS 


-! 

A 

£ 

ifi 

< 


< 

48 

40 

.'0 

.=»! 

:.2 

.'.3 

.it 


174,306 64,226 19,616 33,366 

953 

7 



21,426 

6,774 

1,203 

4,502 

2 

1 



t1,4l8 

f,774 

1,203 

4,002 

2 

1 



111 

432 

401 

28 


1 



96 

14 

7 






8,411 

4. .570 

445 

4.076 





li,820 

399 

242 

1 ."ih 





:>,613 

3.'H* 

101 

234 

2 




26,898 

7,353 

5,962 

1,033 





t8.ltl 

7.113 

1,002 

1,003 





15.029 

5,207 

4,642 

476 





3,79 i 

832 

29 

.*>87 





1,!l.‘*4 

781 

76.*> 

14 





2,2 H). 

303 

297 

6 





.520 

220 

22.S 






376 

1 

I 






125,258 

40,398 12,003 27,732 

951 

6 



124,121 

40,200 

11,002 

27,000 

111 

0 



10,1 '0 

5..598 

5,.'>4K 

49 





lii,»U6 

1,312 

1,201 

77 





HO,r.-J7 

2.'i,H84 

771 

2.'>,142 

231 





3.441 

469 

2,291 

72»l 




5.M25 

40 

16 






1,040 

771 

72*i 

4:> 





313 

2,061 


9 





3, .5 11 

.'>11 

123 

82 


6 



411 

130 

101 

37 





1,722 

701 

650 

12 






Tllietu-Hiiiiatayan languages wlu> alsu aiwak as subsi- 
tliary languagi*. 


a 

.-a 


L-kunnrae languagos aud Mrt> wliu hK> 
speak as aiibHtiliary lunguagt ii. 


HL 

81 

4 

4 


:•» ()7 38 30 Iio a I 02 «:< 

16,002 127,600 106 1,236 116,506 

61 


11 

28 

7 

I 

14 

I 

116 

lit 

47 

a;> 


63 

•t 

45 

1H 


46 

48 

45 


66 

ft 


11,111 117,711 iti i.m lit, tot . 


1 

5.0. 'iO 

8. . 538 

It 


1 

2,221 

111 

no 


2,347 1 

125,380 1117 


1,254 . 
115,218 . 


301 

13 

00 

11 .. .. 

.... 1 

4 

11 

' - 

■■i 



2 

289 

Ml 


15 .. .. 

.... 1 

2 

30 

017 

HI 

tl .. .. 

. . . . 2,101 



24,661 46,476 


3 37,461 


(it a:> 60 

361,046 27,447 26,166 


I 

1,261 12 

1 .. 

1 


I 

PI 

iw' rtoTu~7l 


262 

35 

6 

14 

202 

11 

1 

14 

55 

2 

2 


118 

26 

1 

14 

85 

7 

h 


3 




9,568 

2,366 

2,173 

303 

0,407 

1 

1,211 

1,000 

303 



... 


9,028 

1,06.H 

913 

210 

452 

155 

128 

57 

16 

33 

33 


71 

1,104 

1 104 


351,159 25,056 

21,003 

973 

47,703 

4,074 

4,307 

277 

597 

3 


3 

36,578 

3,093 

2,819 

274 

64 

3 

3 


10,554 

1,575 

1,675 


130,713 

t.131 

1.401 

021 

:>7i 

12 

11 

1 

11 

2 

2 


22,058 

1,561 

897 

620 

108,143 

558 

555 

2 

172.113 

10,140 

11,141 

73 


Iti 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 
1C 
J7 
IK 
iU 
20 
21 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
80 


;iH 

3B 

40 

41 


‘Kxcliidlng those oiieakiiig aasubaldlary language oome other language of tlie same group than thoir mother tongue. 
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CBAPTBS X— LANGVAaX, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— DIttribttiloii hy IwifiMft and bMInguirilwi. 

[NoTS.-'In oolumna 17, 25, 33, 41, 49, 57 and 05 the figure doei not alwaya agree with the Bum of figures following It for apeelfto langoagoa owing to 


Natural and adinlnlatrativr 
divlMon, dlatrlct and 
atate. 


NumNr prr lU.OOO of the total population aiwakiiig 








. .... 




Tlbeto-Burman 

Bengali aa 

lllfiduatanl ai 

Xaipali aw 

Unguagea ■« 

iJiuviown 

lanauavea aa 

Tilicto*BliDalayan 

1 

S 

S 

1 

Mother tongue. 

1 

a 

to 

Mother tongue. 

1 

5 

Mother tongue. 

1 

1. 

1 

s 

j 

Mother tongue. 

} 

1 


1 BIliaAL 

1.226 

102 

370 

40 

27 

29 

176 


46 


2t 

2 WBlt ■Mill 

s,n2 

313 

600 

72 

4 


577 

2 

31 

1 


3 BUHDWAN DIVISION 

•,7T2 

113 

•N 

72 

4 


177 

1 

31 

1 


4 Burdwan 

8,717 

201 

588 

80 

A 


0.35 


0 



6 Blrbhum 

8.9S9 

748 

245 

29 



754 

1 

1 



6 Bankura 

8,960 

778 

42 

7 



I.UfM 





7 Midnapore 

H,S08 

217 

328 

BA 

2 


6.37 

4 

46 

4 


K Hooghly 

8,053 

120 

850 

01 

2 


:12H 


(-»5 



9 Howrah 

8.527 

07 

1,180 

98 

17 


n 

1 

54 



10 Cintral BBiigal 

9,010 

74 

700 

60 

6 


46 

.. 

33 


. . 

U PKKSIDENCY DIVISION .. 

9,010 

74 

744 

so 

B 


4i 


33 



12 2l‘rarganaa 

8.835 

72 

BOS 

25 

2 


.7.5 


7r> 



13 Calcutta 

5,419 

198 

3.044 

340 

.'11 


11 


i'n'i 

1 

1 

14 Nadia 

0.880 

11 

70 

5 



7 


18 



15 Murahidabad 

9,202 

204 

553 

46 



101 


Ih 



Id Joaaoro 

9,940 

8 

30 

4 



5 


r. 



17 Khulna 

9,940 

4 

24 

7 



10 


2 



18 North iongBl 

0,700 

110 

404 

04 

109 

119 

306 


147 

1 

126 

19 RAJ8I7AIII DIVISION 

i,7SS 

120 

110 

01 

IIS 

IIS 

312 


IIS 

1 

131 

20 lUJxhahl 

0,808 

SOS 

233 

7 



255 


no 



21 DInaJp'ir 

8,719 

150 

383 

0 

2 


791 


05 



22 Jalpalgurl 

0,405 

56 

1,228 

408 

204 

24 


•> 

l.OB.'l 

in 

75 

2S Darjeeling 

1,171 

57 

783 

331 

2,008 

4.009 

405 

:i 

374 


4,101 

24 Baugpur 

9,724 

16 

200 

5 

3 


an 


21 



25 Bogra 

0,678 

ue 

231 

0 

1 


ea 


17 



SB Fabna 

9,842 

68 

120 

2 



s 


21 



27 Malda 

7,880 

234 

1,014 

02 

1 


703 

2 

38 



28 COOCH BBflAK 8TATR .. 

9,724 

41 

204 

t 

2 


• 


10 



20 Eist Bfngtl 

0,760 

20 

60 

• 

1 


2 


1 


1 

so DACCA DIVISION 

9.gSi 

If 

71 

i 

1 


1 





SI Dacca 

0,887 

0 

102 

7 

2 







82 Mymenaingh 

0,826 

22 

06 

0 








38 Faridpur 

9,051 

1 

41 




8 





84 BakarganJ 

0,081 

11 

10 

3 








85 CHITTAGONG DIVISION . . 

9,789 

4 

It 

7 

t 


1 


1 



30 Tipitcra 

0,080 

I 

17 

5 








37 Noakhall 

0,998 


1 

2 








SB Chittagong 

0,817 

10 

32 

10 

4 


3 


2 



89 Chittagong Hill TraeU 

4,808 

20 

2 

3 

23 


:i4 





40 TRIPIIKA STATE 

4,1U 

491. 

334 

31 

13 


17 


10 


Bl 

41 SIKKIM 

2 


40 

23 

3,639 

4,192 

•• 




6,361 


10 

1 



SJBSIOIARY TABLE, 
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Part B : Proportions to tho total population bomo by oach of tho figuros in part A. 

(a) omlaalon of some subsidiary langiwges returned and (b) iiu'liislun under the figures of each subsidiary language spoken of thuse using more tluin one.] 


languages. 


Assam-Burmese 

with Mru as 


o 

1 

C 


s 

1 

1 


XiimtMT per 10,000 uf thuse siM^akliig as iiinthi r tongue. 


UeiigMlI who also siienk as subsidinry Intiguage. 


IllndiistAiil who also spt^ak as BUbsldiary language. 




' 

1 

1 

.k 



.2 




1 JS 


i 

' 1 

a 


! L 

3 

ir. 

S 

< 


1 Tib-'tn. ! 
I JlurtiiHii 
lnuguii»:''!>. ; 


I 
I 

I 'S I 

i £ I S i 

iis I ■ 

H ' < i 


14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

21) 21 22 

23 

21 

25 

20 

27 

Us 

29 

30 31 


76 


9,960 

40 

22 




9,012 

999 

941 

14 

1 

7 

2 

1 



9,895 

105 

91 


2 . 


9,004 

999 

399 



8 


- 



0.000 

IOC 

01 


1 


0,004 

••0 

•to 



0 


3 



0,010 

SI 

S(l 





>33 

Sl.‘) 


i 



1 



0,070 

311 

20 


1 


1.9 in 

.•.051 

5,04S 


1 

1 


- 



0,002 

H 

: 




n.i34 

3.sn(i 

3, son 





0 



0.80H 

102 

«i 


5 



I llx.-! 

1,292 





7 



0,001 

00 

97 




9.1)35 

305 

.35. 





S 



0,014 

.Mi 

Si 


1 



172 

i.'.n 





9 



9,952 

48 

41 




9,325 

975 

936 





Id 



s.ost 

48 

41 




•.311 

•7S 

136 





1 1 



9,075 

25 

1^ 




9, 77s 

222 

21s 





lU 

1 


o.r>^^^< 

432 

372 




9,.‘)I7 

153 

3.s9 





13 

i 


0,005 

r> 

4 




9.:i Is 

n :>2 

n:.o 





14 



U,04(i 

54 

to 




n,n30 

3,31)1 

3,355 





15 



9.005 

5 

3 




9,131 

sno 

S23 





M. 



0,002 

S 

7 




S,s&3 

1,147 

1 144 





17 

11 


9,983 

17 

12 




8,617 

1,383 

1,305 

48 

4 

17 

9 

IM 

10 


0.011 

10 

13 




0.001 

1.3II 

1,310 

41 

i 

17 

• 

19 



0,001 

0 

0 




3,4!)n 

0,504 

0,501 





20 



9,000 

2U 

3 




8,137 

1,5G3 

1,554 


5 



21 

103 


0,057 

43 

40 




0,62’i 

373 

222 

21) 

II 

75 

28 

22 

10 


9,045 

355 

244 

102 

2U 


s,803 

1,137 

101 

031 

10 

n 


23 



0.000 

4 

8 




0,410 

581 

580 





24 



0,001 

9 

4 




0,454 

3,540 

3.540 





25 



0,900 

1 

1 




7,277 

2,723 

2,723 





2o 



0,918 

82 

78 


2 


9,017 

083 

083 


1 



27 

10 


0.001 

0 

1 




0,310 

000 

•01 

1 


14 


28 

178 

1 

9,979 

24 

5 




9,853 

1,147 

1,125 

4 




2o 

30 


0,007 

13 

4 




0,010 

1,100 

1,100 

• 




30 



9,001 

0 

0 




0,420 

5B0 

550 

13 




31 

77 


9,005 

5 

6 




8,322 

1,078 

1,078 





32 



0,007 

3 

2 




0,814 

180 

180 





33 

41' 


0.050 

41 

1 




7,543 

2.457 

2,230 





34 

101 


0.017 

43 

1 




0,173 

717 

•04 





35 

2 


0,044 

50 

4 




0,364 

930 

Oil 





31) 



0,080 

20 

2 




7,103 

2,807 

2,000 





37 

131 

4 

0,056 

44 

8 



1 

9,291) 

704 

1)44 





3S 

6.100 

11 

0,050 

44 

0 



in 

9,111 

ssO 

8a9 





SO 

4.000 


0,041 

10 

10 




0,807 

1,103 

l.ltl 





4U 



5,000 

5,000 

3,333 

1,997 



4,702 

5,298 

37 

5,261 
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CHAPTER X — tAHCUAGB. 


:i7H 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by lanfuagc* and bi-iingualisni. 


Nnipiili \«li i hIp': ftr - t" ’•ulwiitiary lanmiago. 


S;k(ijr.i! 'II. 1 .ulrntiil^riM- 
• I !(\ ‘*iori. 'Ijiirnt ami 

K'-ll- . 


J 

I 

< 

s 

1 


TIbeto- 

Bunnan 

languages. 

i 

P 

ll 

11 

<< 


NumUr jM-r lU.ufK} of tho^e nfi aklns? 


Auhtro* A^iiit ic lanKUAftcs who aUo .»|M'uk Hr* 
■«iilii>ldwiry language. 


, 

1 

BENGAL 

22 

9.056 

33 

945 

34 

76 

35 36 

833 1 

37 

38 30 

44 


40 

6,733 

41 

3,207 

42 

3,052 

"43 

104 


West Bengal 

7,449 

2,651 

93 

2,463 




6,562 

4,438 

4,428 

7 


\N i*i\ i-ms 

7, set 

1,001 

•3 

1.463 




0,001 

4,430 

4,410 

7 

i 

lliMita.sii 

d.fttO 

3.331 

130 

3.212 




7,642 

2,358 

2,332 

;!T 


IvirMniiii 

:i.037 

0,36.3 

1,818 

4,646 




1,762 

8,23S 

.8.236 

2 

•. 

ll.iiiktir:t 

10,000 







2,4tH 

7.582 

7.5M2 


7 

Mldit.'iiKif 

o.ae.'i 

3,13:» 

1.'i 

3,120 




7,525 

2.47r> 

2,465 

1 

*. 

11 111111)11 V 

.1.372 

4,026 

218 

4,380 




7.230 

2,770 

2,770 


'.1 

lIowMh 

^.310 

1.081 

03 

1.623 




8,420 

1,571 

1,260 

3d2 

!•> 

Centrnl Bengil 

7,567 

2,443 

331 

2,307 




7,810 

2,184 

2,109 

69 

1 1 

IMU.SIliKXrv UIMSION 

7.SB7 

1,443 

331 

1,307 




7,010 

1,104 

1,100 

00 

12 

2)-I' «rfc:iiii:i • 

",112 

1 ..‘•SJ' 


1,588 




6,200 

3,710 

8.592 

118 

lit 

r.nltMjll.s 

7,37d 

2,021 

3S4 

2,475 




8,500 

1,404 

535 

763 

1 

.Nadia 

T,30S 

2,002 

1,53n 

1,154 




0,300 

631 

631 


1.'. 

Murshidabail 

/..Wd 

2,:n}0 

102 

2,808 




8,027 

1,073 

1,073 


u\ 

Jciwore 

0,37:1 

OSfi 

02s 





4,470 

5,524 

5,524 


17 

Rhnlna 

10,000 







10,000 




IH 

North Bongil 

9,220 

710 

36 

700 


4B 


8,270 

1,730 

1,197 

486 

10 

HAJSnAlU lUVlSlON .. 

f.tto 

700 

34 

:oo 1 


40 


0,167 

1,733 

1,100 

400 

20 

Aajshabi 

.'•,U(}2 

l.tKj" 

l,U3s 

102 




5,C 5 

4.335 

4,317 

18 

21 

IMuaJpur 

w.n:^ 

022 

Ual 

887 




8,780 

1,214 

1,100 

54 

22 

Jalpalguri 

:,i>3o 

2.:i7(< 

f>7 

2,108 ;i 

1 

200 


7,845 

2,155 

136 

2.004 

2 ;» 

UarJceilDK 

0,721 

2:.. 

22 

257 


1 


d,r*i 1 

3.480 

261 

2.0UO 

21 

Rangput 

U.3V4 

tilHi 

182 

3b 1 
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Part B : Proportions to tho total population borne by oach of the licures in part A. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.- Comparison of tribal and lancuafo tabios. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Religion 

386. Intr^urtion.- TJetailed statistics by religion are given in imperial 
table XVI for divisions, districts and states and in imperial table V for towns. 
Summary figures of the principal religions are given also in imperial table 
XX for divisions, districts, cities and states, and in provincial table II so 
far as the necessity for economy has permitted their compilation for police- 
stations. Religion also forms a basis of classification for the tables showing 
age and marital condition (imperial table V'lT) and literacy (imperial 
table XIII). Subsidiary tables obtained from the census figures of this and 
previous enumerations and printed at the end of this chapter show — 

I — distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total population by natural 
divisions, 1881 to 1931, with percentage of variation ; 

TI — distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total population by natural 
divisions, districts and states, 1881-1931 ; 

III — ^number of Christians by divisions, districts and states, 1881-1931, 
with percentage of variation ; and 

TV Hlistribution by religion of 10,000 of the total urban and rural 
population of natural divisions. 

387. Source of the stathtics.— The statistics of religion are obtained 
from column 4 of the census schedule and the instructions to enumerators for 
filling up this column were as follows : — 

Enter hero the religion which each person professes, as Hindu, Muslim, ISikh, Jain 
(Christian, Buddhist, Parsi and tho sect where necessary. In tfio case of Christians, the sect 
must always be entered. In tho cose of aboriginal tribes who are not Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, etc., the name of the tribe should ho entered in this column.” 

These instructions were further elaborated in the directions issued to the 
supervisors which were as follows : — 

“ The answer which each person gives about his religion must be accepted and entorod 
in column 4, but care should be taken not to enter Jains, Sikhs, Brahinos and Aryas as 
Hindus. If a man says he is a Jain or a Sikh he should Ix) enteriHl as such, even though ho 
also says he is a Hindu. If a Jain desires his sect to Iw recorded it should be added in 
brackets after his religion in column 4, e.g., Digam bar, Sthanakava.si, Swetninbar, Swetambar 
Terapanthi. 

In the case of Muhammadans, in addition to the difference of racial groups (Sayyad, 
8hekh, Mogal, Pathan) and functional groups (Jolaha, Dhunia, etc.) which <are shown in 
column 8, there are also differences of sect which are shown in column 4, e.g., Sunnis or 
Shias. As the groat majority of Muhammadans in Bengal are Sunnis no entry of sect need bo 
mode for Sunnis, and it will 1^ assumed that Muhammadans are Sunnis for whom tho sect 
is not entered. Other sects should bo entered in brackets after tho religion. Shias are not 
likely to be found (except in iRolat<ri instances) outside Murshidabad, Calcutta. Dacca, 
Hooghly and 24-Pargana8. 

Great care should be taken to get a correct return of Christian sects and to eliminate 
vague entries such as Protestant. In the case of Christians belonging to definite tribes or races 
the term Indian Christian should not be entered in column 8, but tho tribe to which the indi- 
vidual actually belongs. 

Instances may Ik; found of aboriginals who have no recognised religion, but adhere still 
to their old tribal beliefs. For these tho tribal name, e.g., Santal, Munda, Garo, Tipara, 
Lushai, will be entered in column 4, but care should Iks taken that such an entry is not made 
for one of an aboriginal tribe who professes Hinduism.” 

The provision in the census schedule for a return of sect has not previously 
been made use of in Bengal except in the case of Christians and to some 
extent of Muslims. Some note will be given later under each religion 
of the difficulties encountered in obtaining returns of sects particularly for 
Hindus and of the extent to which the requirements of economy have res- 
tricted the use made of such information as was obtained. 
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388. Accuracy of the results. — During slip-copying and sorting whore the 
schedule was found to contain no entry of religion it was filled up witli 
referoiKie to the name or caste of the i)erson concomed and the religion and 
sect of other persons on the same page. In the case of Indian Christians 
where the sect was not shown it was assumed to be that of the mission at 
work ill the district and village of enumeration. The accuracy of the returns 
of religion for all practical purposes may lie taken roughly to be the same as 
that of the figures of general population by sexes. It cannot be said that in 
any eonsiihwable proportion of cases any person entertains a doubt as to 
the religious (;bmmunity to which he belongs : and it woftld therefore be 
cxp(‘ct(‘d that this column of the schedule would present no dilficiilties to 
any person called upon to answer t he questions on which it is filled up. 

389. Border-line cases. — There are of course a number of cases on the 
border of Hinduism ami Islam which provide an opportunity for conllieting 
claims. The Bhagawania or Satya-dharma sect is one of th(‘se. ft is re- 
cruited from both Muslims and Hindus but far from intcr-mariiage Ix'ing 
possible between Hindu and Muslim recruits each social group of the ^Muslims 
and each caste of the Hindus keeps its barriers closed against intiu -inarriagc 
even within the same sect, although converts from both communities will 
dine together. The Hindus renounce the practice of the daily nhnik and 
sandhya devotions and the Muslims do not observe the annual Ramzan fast 
or repeat the daily prayers {namaz), but the recruits from the Brahman caste 
r(;tain their sacred thread. Muslims arc said not to practise circumcision or 
to <^at meat or onions ; they shave the head and facje and revere the tuhi 
[ilant or Indian basil, keep the doljalra or holt festival and wwship Sachi- 
mata, bury their dead but with practices like the Vaishnava samadhi and 
not ac(;ording to Muslim rites, and as with the Hindu members of the sect 
marriage amongst them is merely an oral agreement betw^ejen the parties 
in the jirescnce of the guru without the sanctions and formalities of Muslim 
practice. Some members of the sect were discovered during the enumeration 
in Jessore but their religion only proves to have been recorded for them in 
tluj returns and the only numbers by sect returned were 92 in Khulna 
(male -19, female 43). There are Nagarchis in Bakarganj of wdioni one group 
is entirely Muslim but members of another, following the occupation of 
drummers, cotton carders and quilt makers, have Hindu names and con- 
form to many Hindu usages. They read the kalma at mariiagc and perform 
the jonacha ceremony at death, but for these Muslim rites they use their 
own priests and are reported to practise all other customary Hindu cerc'- 
monies, to worship images of the Hindu gods, to perform to Lakshmi, 
Visvakarma, Saraswati, etc., and to eat no food forbidden to Hindus. In Cal- 
cutta and West Bengal Chitrakars or Patuas, generally classed as Muslims, 
make images and pi(;tures of the Hindu gods and goddesses and do not practise 
circumcision or the burial of the dead. In Pabna and Mymensingh a group 
know'll as Kirtanias exists with mixed Muslim and Hindu names : they are 
ordinarily regarded as Muslims but are reported to eat no meat and to be l. 
many cases strict vegetarians, to keep no observance of the Ramzan fast 
or the recital of the daily namaz and to have practices consistent with 
orthodox Hinduism, whilst their musical entertainments themselves could bo 
tolerated amongst Muslims only by a relaxation of strict orthodox disapproval. 
The numbers of these indeterminate groups, however, arc small. Only in 
the case of Bhagawanias have they be^ separately compiled, and even 
here some proportion of the sect will have returned itself as Hindu or Muslim 
only without specification of sect ; whilst the groups not shown separately 
in imperial table XVII have also been included in the religious community 
to wdii(di each member of the group declared that be belonged. 

390. The religious classlflcation of primitive tribes.— It is the religious 
allocation of primitive peoples which presents the greatest difficulty. Their 
beliefs and those of groups included within Hinduism are alike often vague 
or vaguely understood and Hinduism is sufficiently catholic to embrace them 
without thereby notably adding to the incogruities and inconsistencies already 
existing in the body of tolera^ belief and observance. The primitive also 
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in contact with divergent prao'icos in an area to which he has moved from 
his own country ami the protection of liis own gods or spirits takes the 
precaution of adopting some of the practices of his neighbours with a view 
to keeping on the riglit side of the gods who may be jiowerful there. In 
Bankura district the census ollicer at the time of slip-copying noliul from the 
schedules amongst the Santals of the district tin* increasing extent to which 
Hindu practices are being ado]»tcd as evidenced by the prevalence* of distinct- 
ively Hindunamesandof the practice of child marriage. He found children 
returned as Santals by religion bearing such distinctively Hindu names as 
Sabitri, Rajani, Lakshmi, Narayan, Surendra, dogoswar, Nandalal, Surj- 
yamani, Narendra, Saraswati and Swarnamani, whilst there were instances 
of both boys and girls returned as married bedon' tin' age of 7. In Burdwan 
the district oilieer reports that Santals in villages with a predominant Hindu 
population assimilate their usages to those of the Hindus. They revere 
the lulsi plant, observe the pam parhhan festival, abstain from beef, adopt 
the practice of daily cleansing floors ami eonrtyards with the wash made 
from cow-dung {gohar) and water and doeline food cooked by lluslims. 
Some adopt the Vaisbnava necklace of w’(K)deii beads, wear the oeeij)ital 
tuft of hair {chaiian) and er(*mate tluar dead, and soim* marric'd women 
woar the vermilion maik and the oven more distinctive iron bangle (churi) 
of Hindu wives. There is thus a natural tendeney for Mimdas, Oruons, 
Santals and similar primitive pco])le to adopt Hindu practices in areas 
whore they find on arrival that Hindus are in possession, and amongst both 
the Oraons and the Santals recent movermaits of ndigions reform professpd- 
Iv tribal in cliaracter liavc showm the inlluence of Hinduism. The Khar- 


war movement amongst the Santals initiated in 1871 is stated to have been 
duo to tlie declining belief in the efficacy of tlie tribal spirits or bongas and 
to the dilfieulties or ineonvenienees attending upon conversion to Hinduism, 
Islam or Cliristianity. In the practices of this sect Hindu iniluenccs are 
evident in the adoration of Rama, a Hindu god ; meticulous observance of 
11)0 jiractice of bathing before the first meal; abstention from the flesh of 
pigs, fow ls and bullocks and even from keeping pigs ami fow ls and from 
nsing COW’S for ploughing ; and tiic refusal to eat in tin* houses of fellow^ 
tribesnion professing other sects. So also amongst the Oraons in tlie move- 
ment initiated in 1914 and known as the Klnmikh Dharma or Tana Bhagat 
abstention from animal food and liquor and condemnation of many of the tribal 
customs were associated with the renunciation of the belief in nature spirits 
and with such less obviously religious prescriptions as an exhortation to 
cease cultivating the fields or to work as coolies under other castes or tribes. 
Apart from th('ir tendency to absorb the practices of nuim'roiis or intliicntial 
neighbours the primitive tribes arc also particularly subject to missionary and 
proselytising infiu(*ncc both ('hristian and Hindu and during tluj last (lecadc 
numerous converts have been announced as having been “ n^clairned ” to the 
Hindu faith by such bodies as the Hindu Mission. In addition to this im- 
perceptible infiltration into tribal belief of Hindu beliefs iiml customs and 
the definite conversion of numbers of tribals to Hinduism ac^count must also 
be taken in eonsidcring the figures by religion of the claim advane(‘d by such 
bodies as the Hindu Mission and the IVovincial Hindu Saliha that any 
religion or belief indigenous to India or eharacteristie of any part of 
India is to be considered Hinduism. Under the legis of theses two bodies 
efforts, of which a summary account is given later, were made to secure a 
return as Hindus of all members of primitive tribes w hatever and it is ijossible 
that where these exhortations reached the hands of Hindu enumerators and an 
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opportunity of modifying them did not 
occur to the census authorities of the 
locality, the number of Hindus may 
have been swelled by the inclusion of 
some members of primitive tribes who, 
mion a classification more in harmony 
with that intended at the census, would 
have been included amongst tribal 


religions. On the other hand imperial table XVII shows that in certain 
instances groups like those in the margin which might reasonably be 
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expected ^to fall amongst Hindus have been returned in Jalpaiguri district 
under tribal religions. In Sikkim some of the Nepalese groups, such as 
Rais, Limbus, Gurungs, etc., complained that they had been entered as 
following tribal religions, although they were really Hindus in spite of the 
employment of non-Hindu magicians and cxorciaiH (Phedangbas^ Bijuwas^ etc.), 
but the case was investigated and it was found that there was no reason to 
believe that there had been any infraction of the general instructions that 
the religion of each person was to be recorded exactly as ho returned it. The 
comparatively large number appearing for Sikkim under tribal religions 
for the first time at this census may be taken as being in all probability more 
correctly shown than if they had been recorded as Hindus. 

391. Alleged Inaccuracies due to communal feeling.— The census was 
taken at the end of a decade in which communal feeling had been more 
bitter between Hindus and Muslims than for many years previously and at a 
time when no member of either of these communities could fail to be alive 
to the importance in Bengal of the numerical strength of his co-religionists in 
view of the impending constitutional changes and the question of communal 
electorates. Numerous allegations were made on both sides during the 
process of enumeration that enumerators of one community were suppress- 
ing details of persons of the other community and fictitiously increasing the 
numbers of their own. Most of these allegations were not supported by 
specific details and were consequently incapable of investigation. But in 
such cases as fell under examination by the local census officers no ground 
was found in any case for the allegations made. During slip-copying one 
instance did indeed come to light of a tamj)ering with the returns in the 
district of Mymensingh. Upon a scries of representations by Hindu bodies 
or individuals alleging that the numeric^al and literacy returns of the Hindus 
had been reduced in the sorting office at Dacca in the case of certain police- 
stations in Mymensingh district it transpired that, in the police-station 
Iswarganj, during slip-copying, far from there being any reduction in the 
numbers of Hindus or increase in the number of Muslims, certain slip-copyist s 
had entered (and incidentally got payment for) slips for entirely fictitious 
Hindus, and had turned 74 Miuslim slips into Hindus (male 64, female 10) 
literate and illiterate. These figures, however, are too insignificant to affect 

n ortions worked out from the religion tables. In one other instance 
;o transpired that, in Char Jaypara of Dohar police-station in the Dacca 
district, entirely by oversight about 226 members of Muslim families (males 
116, females 111) had failed to secure enumeration at all. Their houses were 
on the boundary of the next mauza Lata Khola and the enumerator omitted 
them in the belief that they fell outside his mauza. Here 58o the difference 
in working out comparisons is negligible. 

As regards other religions by the nature of the case it is unlikely that 
any grave errors should have been introduced into the returns and the figures 
for religion may consequently be taken as being of a comparatively high 
degree of accuracy. 

392. Religious constitution of divisions at successive enumerations.— 

Subsidiary table I show-s the religious constitution of the population at every 
census from 1881 and the figures in this table are graphically shown in a 
number of diagrams in this chapter. Muslims contribute more thc.n 64 per 
cent, of the total population of Bengal and predominate particularly in Eajt 
Bengal and North Bengal where they form respectively 71 and 60 *8 per cent, 
of the total population. They contribute less than half of the population of 
Central Bengal and little more than 14 per cent, in West Bengal. They 
have enlarged their proportion of the population throughout the whole of 
Bengal by an uninterrupted increase from just less than 60 per cent, in 1881 
to their present proportions and in Eastern Bengal have shown from 1881 
to the present a corresponding regular increase from 64 *6 to 71 per cent, of 
the total population. In Central Bengal they have declined from 49 *6 per 
Cent, of the population in 1881 to 47 *2 in 1931 and in North Bengal after a 
Yor>r small decline between 1881 and 1901 when they numbered 59 *6 and 
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•>9-l of population, rospectively, they have shown a small increase. 
In West Bengal they have more than maintained their proportion in a pre- 
dominantly Hindu area having actually increased it from 13 per cent, in 1881 


OIASRAM No. XM. 

DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGIONS OF THE POPULATION OF NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AT EACH CENSUS, 1881 TO 1931. 



to 14 *1 per cent, at the present census. The Hindu proportion throughout 
all Bengal at present is 43 *5 per cent, and their proportionate strength has 
shown an uninterrupted and gradual decrease since 1881 when they formed 
48 *8 per cent, of the population or less than 1 per cent, fewer than the 
Muslims. They predominate overwhelmingly in WestemBengal where their 
numl^rs are 82 -9 per cent, of the population, a figure showing an increase 
over the prox>ortion of 1911 (82*3) though at previous enumerations their 
percentage was higher and was as much as 84 in 1881. In Central Bengal 
they have more than maintained the proportion of 1881 (49 *8) and have 
shown an uninterrupted increase since that date till they now form 614 per 
cent, of the populauon. In North Bengal they form 36 *4 per cent, of the 
population, an increase over the figure 36*6 per cent, of 1921, but still less 
than their proportion in 1911 (37 *4) which itself was the result of a con- 
tinuous decrease from the figure of 40 *1 in 1881. In East Bengal they form 
little more than one-fourth of the total population (27 *37 per cent.) and 
their proportionate numb^ have continuously declined from 33*6, the figure 
of 1881. Diagram No. XI-1 shows graphically the proportionate composi- 
^en of tiie population by religions at each cen.ius for each natural division and 
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shows at a glance how inconsiderable is the proportion of oiher than Hindus 
and Muslims. It amounts to scarcely more than 1 per cent, and the 
largest proportion of the population furnished by any other community in any 
division is the 2| per cent, contributed to West Bengal by persons professing 
tribal religions, who in 1921 numbered as much as 4^ per cent, of the 
population in this division. Tribal religions account for nearly 2 per cent, 
of the population in North Bengal, but here again they numW 2 less in every 
hundred than in 1921. The only other considerable community is the 
Buddhists in Eastern Bengal where they form nearly 1^ per cent, of the 
population, a ratio which has consistently increased from 1 per cent, in 1901. 
It is mainly accounted for by the Buddhists in Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State who bring up the proportion of Buddhists in that area to 3 *4 
per cent, compared with 3*1 in 1911 since which date their proportion has 
regularly increased. 
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393. Strength of the main religions at each census, 1881 to 1831.— 

Diagram No. XI-2 plotted from the accompanying statement No. XI-2 

illustrates for Bengal 
the figures from which 
are calculated the 
proportions illustrated 
in diagram No. XI-1. 

This diagram shows in 
cumulation the actual 
numbers of each main 
religion since 1881, 
and in consulting it the 
reader must bear in 
mind that slopes above 
the low'ost for Muslims 
do not represent equal 
increases in each year 
because the base from 
which each religion is 
measured is not hori* 
zontal. The most con* 
venient method of 
studying the propor- 
tionate changes in each 
religion is perhaps by 
means of diagram 

No. XI-3, where an equal degree of slope represents 
an equal percentage of increase or decrease. This 
diagram clearly brings out the relatively slower 
rate of increase of Hindus compared with Muslims. 
During the decade 1921-1931 the Muslims have 
increased 9*1 per cent, against the Hindu 
increase of only 6*7 per cent, and in every decade 
since 1881 they have shown a greater rate of increase so that they are now 51 *2 
per cent, more numerous than in 1881, whereas the Hindus are only 22*9 per 
cent, more numerous than them. Both these communities show the grea^t 
increase since 1921 in the same areas. In Chittagong Division and Tripura 
State the increases are Muslims 15 *7 per cent, and Hindus 10 *2 per cent. ; 
in Burdwan Division Muslims 13 per cent, and Hindus 8 *4 per cent ; and 
in East Bengal, as a whole, Muslims 11 *8 per cent, and Hindus 5*8 per 
cent. The diagram shows a proportionate increase of Buddhists and Chris- 
tians which might remain unsuspected on an examination of the proportionate 
distribution or even of the actual increase in figures from year to year. 
The increase of Muslims is naturally the major factor controlling the increase 
of the total population, and the curves for Muslims and All Religions run 
virtually parallel thus indicating virtually identical percentages of increase. 
The diamm illustrates very clearly an enormous decrease (37 *6 per cent.) 
during the last decade in the number of primitive peoples who are prepared to 
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return their tribal religions in place of Hinduism or Christianity. Amongst 
the Bhumijy Kora, Munda, Oraon and Santal of the west of B ngal and the 
Garo, Kuki, Mech, Mro and Tipara of the east, the numbers recorded in 1921 
and 1931 were 1,344, 308 and 1,507,448, showing an increase during the decade 
of 12 per cent. : but whereas the distribution was in 1921 636,379 Hindus 
and 807,929 professing tribal religions representing 40 per cent, and 60 per 
cent, of the total, in 1931 the corresponding figures were 1,014,507 and 
492,941, or 67J and 32J per cent, respectively. In other words for every 
Hindu of these groups in 1921 there were nearly two in 1931, but for every 
two professing tribal religions in 1921 there was just more than one only in 
1931. 
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394. Reli^aus constitution of rural and urban aroaB.~Subsidiary table 
IV shows the distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total urban and rural 
population of natural divisions. From this tabic diagram No. XI-4 has 
been plotted which may be compared with diagram No. II-7 of chapter IT. 
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minority and in which alone a larger proportion of the urban population is 
Muslim than of the rural population. Christians in every division conliilutc 
a larger proportion of townsmen than of countrymen. As a general rule 
every other community contributes a smaller propot t ion to the urban 
population of each area than to the rural population. The only apparent 
exception is the case of Buddhists in North Bengal and is undoubtedly 
accounted for by the concentration in places like Darjeeling, Knlimpong and 
Kurseong of Buddhists of Sikkimese and Nepalese extraction and to the 
comparative infrequency with which these Tibeto-Himalayan people reside 
as cultivators outside the towns. An explanation of the relatively greater 
proportion in the towns of Hindus than of any other community is no doubt 
to be sought along two lines. Their literacy ratio is higher and more of 
them therefore seek such employment as can be found only in towns ; and 
their general standard of living upon the average is higher and they therefore 
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feel more acutely the discomforts and inconveniences of rural life. The 
comparative freedom from irksome restrictions which is provided by town 
life, particularly in the great centres such as Calcutta, is appreciated by many 
educted Hindus who feel that the. relaxation of caste and other religious 
restricti ms there possible is not incompatible in towns with the retention 
of a considerable degree of orthodoxy. The educated IHndu tends more and 
more to gravitate to the towns : as a young man his interest in the work 
of rural improvement is academic, and when he retires his ambition 
generally is to settle down in some urban area where municipal politics 
provide more excitement than the monotony of village life and the heart- 
breaking struggle against its ignorance, prejudice, conservatism and petty 
faction. The Muslim has hitherto not experienced to the same degree either 
intellectual dissatisfaction with village life or general improvement in his 
standard of living, and a larger proportion, therefore, are still content to 
remain and make their living out of the land, particularly in Eastern Bengal. 
That they are comparatively more numerous in towns in Western Bengal is 
no doubt due to the fact that they have not the same opportunity of 
obtaining agricultural tenancies in districts where Hindus predominate. 

395. Muslims in Bengal and other parts of India.— The Muslims of 
Bengal number 27,810,100 and form 364 per cent, of the total Muslim 
population of India, British Terrority and States and no other area contri- 
butes anything approaching so large a proportion. In the whole of India 
Muslims form 22 *16 of the total population and only in four regions do the^ 
constitute a larger proportion of the total population than in Bengal. Their 
highes.c proportion is in the North-west Frontier Province (91 *84) and in 
Baluchistan (87 *44), and they form 77 *27 of the population of Jammu and 
Kashmir State and 56 *54 per cent, of the population of the Punjab. 

396. Distribution of Muslims in Bengal.— Within Bengal they 

J >redominate particularly in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions inhere they 
orm 73 *68 and 70 *93 per cent, of the population respectively and also in the 
Rajshahi Division where they contribute 62 *24 per cent, of the population. 
In the Presidency Division they do not contribute even half of the population, 
their percentage being 47 *20, whilst in the Burdwan Division they amount 
to only 14 *14 per cent, of the total. 

397. Distribution by districts . — ^Their proportions in the different districts 
are graphically illustrated in diagram No. XI-5 where their proportions and the 
proportions of Hindus have been shown side by side to the same scale. 
They form a fairly solid block of more than 50 per cent, of the population in 
a band running throughout the whole of Bengal from the districts of Murshi- 
dabad, Malda and Dinajpur on the north-west to Bakarganj, Noakhali and 
Chittagong on the south-east. Their proportion reaches more than 80 per 
cent, in Bogra, between 70 and 80 per cent, in Bangpur, Rajshahi, Pabna. 
Mymensingh, llppera, Bakarganj, Noakhali and Chittgong, between 60 and 
70 per cent, in Nadia, Jessore, Faridpur and Dacca and from 50 to 60 per 
cent, in Dinajpur, Malda ami Murshidabad. At the three angles of the 
province, in Darjeeling (and also in Sikkim), in Bankura, Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Midnapore, and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts they form less than 20 per 
cent, of the population. In the other districts their proportions are from 20 
to 50 per cent. Since 1881 their variations in individual districts are com- 
paratively unimportant in the Burdwan Division, where the greatest deviation 
(in Birbhum) is from 20 *5 per cent, in 1881 by a fairly regular increase to 
26 *7 per cent, in 1931. In the 24-Pargana8, Calcutta and lUiulna they have 
lost ground since 1881 although figiues for Calcutta show an increase of 
nearly 3 per cent, of the total population since 1921. In the other three 
districts of this division they have consistently increased with the exception 
of a very slight set-back* between 1911 and 1921 in the district of Jessore. 
In Rajs^hi as a whole their total proportions have consistently increased 
since 1901 after haring declined by about one per cent, in that year from 
1881, The increases are most marked in Bangpur, Malda, Febna and Bogra 
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districts where they have increased their proportion of the total population 
continuously since 1881 in ilangpur from 60 *99 per cent, to 70 -79 per cent, in 
Malda from 46 *38 per cent, to 64 -28 per cent, in Pabna from 72 ’42 per cent, 
to 76 "9 per cent, and in Bogra from 80 -81 per cent, to 83 ’36 per cent. In 
Jalpaiguri there is a steady decrease from 35 ’85 per cent, in 1881 to 23 -9 
per cent, in 1931, and a similar decrease in the same years from 5 *27 per cent, 
to 2 *63 per cent, 's shown by Darjeeling. A net decrease in the proportions 
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is also shown from 78 *42 per cent, to 76 ’79 per cent, in Rajshahi and from 
62 *65 per cent, to 60 ’61 per cent, in Dinajpur. In Rajshahi the decrease 
has been consistent, but in Dinajpur successive decreases up to 1911, when 
Muslims formed 48 *84 of the population, have now been turned into increases 
to 49-07 per cent, in 1921 and 60*61 per cent, in 1931. In East Bengal 
the most striking increases in percentage are in Mymensingh from 66 *79 per 
cent, in 1881 to 76 *56 per cent, in 1931 and in Tippera from 66 *33 j^r cent, 
to 75 *78 per ceht. and with the exception of Chittagong Hill Tracts in every 
district in Eastern ^ngal the proportion of Muslims has steadily increased 
from 1881. In Sikkim their numbers are negligible and in Cooch Bchar and 
'j^pura State they fom only 36 *34 and 27 *12 per cent, of the population 
respectively. In Cooch Behar their numbers are increasing for the _ same 
reason that sends Muslims from the. predominantly Muslim district of 
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Mynicnsingh into Assam where they go to take up the land which 
they can no longer find in their own district to support their increasing 
numbers. 

398. Ordinary toleranca of Muslims.- It is not likely that the increase 
in the numbers of Muslims is to any considerable extent due to proselytising 
or reconversion, and indeed the only convei*sions of which records appear 
to bo published are from Islam to Hinduism or Christianity. Tn Bengal the 
Muslims do not appear to have any active missionary organisations and 
such associations as they have are social and political like the Majlis Mainul 
Musalmeen, founded in April 1926 under stress of acute communal feeling 
particularly in Calcutta, less for religious objects than for “ economic, civic 
benevolent, political and patriotic ” purposes. In the country districts of 
Bengal the Muslim is ordinarily tolerant enough unle.ss communal consciousness 
has been excited either by the preaching of itinerant maulvis and rnullas, 
or by some definite (dash with practices on the part of other communities 
repugnant to their own religious feelings. In many parts of the country 
the Muslim peasant is indeed tolerant of Hindu practices and joins to some 
extent in Hindu worship. Muslims used to take a part in the famous Jan- 
mastami procession at Dacca and even at the present time in stances are 
reporttsd in other parts of the province of specific Hindu practices followed by 
the Muslims. The use of combined Muslim and Hindu names is not unusual 
in more than one part of Bengal. In Jessore it is reported that the Muslims 
revere the tulsi plant and bel tree and observe the festivals of tJamai Sashthi 
and Bhratridwitiya. In Bogra in some areas the Muslims observe the Hindu 
period of ceremonial unclcanncss {asamh) on -the death of parents and at its 
conclusion shave the head and beard ; the women wear the vermilion mark 
of Hindu wives and the worship of Durga is frequent. It is even reported 
that there the navanna ceremony is tiniversal and that Muslims from great 
distances travel to the shrine of Gopinath at Gopinathpur to offer fruit and 
milk and to bathe in a well for the cure of their ailmants, whilst at Mahasthan 
Muslims as well as Hindus mark their iron safes with vermilion on the Dasara 
day and perform the Satyapir puja with offerings of sinni. In Jalpaiguri 
Muslims propitiate the g^dess Buri by flinging offerings of rice or fruit 
(naivedya) into the stream. The Buri p?/ja is also observed by Muslims in 
Rangpur particularly during a spell of continuous misfortune or on under- 
taking any litigation. In Pabna, Manasa or Bisahari is ofUm worsliippcd by 
them and they contribute towards the Kali puja particularly in time of 
epidemics, whilst the worship of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, is almost 
universal and profe8.sing specialists of the disease, calling themselves kaviraj, 
though Muslim, will admit to taking fees for the exprcss.purposc of propitiating 
the goddess. Practices such as the use of turmeric (gaye halud) at the marriage 
ceremony have also been borrowed from the Hindus. Inter-communal 
borrowing is not confined to the Muslims : the unsophisticated Hindu will 
render reverence to any manifestation of holiness without enquiring what 
religion it exemplifies, and pirs and fakirs or their memory receive veneration 
and offerinss in many parts of Bengal. In Rangpur it is reported that 
Hindus will extend to elderly Muslims the gesture of touching the feet which 
is more an act of religioiis veneration than a punctilio of good manners. This 
approximation of practices is however discountenanced by the orthodox and 
efforts are made by preachers of both communities to purge away observances 
not consistent with strict communal bigotry : even during the census enumera- 
tion communal rioting occurred in Rangpur, one of the districts from which 
some of the instances here cited are drawn. 

309. Sadi d Muslinii. — Bengal shows little variation in the sects 
professed by its Muslims. All except a very small minority are Sunnis and 
of the remainder, excepting a small number of the Ahmadiya persuasion in 
Calcutta, whose numbers in the recent census were not ascertained in the 
interest of economy, such as do not profess the Sunni faith may be taken 
Mnerally to be Shias, who are found princi|)allv in the 24-Parganas, Calcutta 
Sfidnapore and Burdwan and also in Murshidabad, Bakarganj, Hooghly and 
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tiowrah. Some few were also returned, but in no case to the number of more 
than 60 in any district, in Khulna, Dacca, Malda, Rangpur, Birbhum and 
Nadia. 


400. Hindus in Bengai and other parts of India.— The Hindus of Bengal 
number 22,212,069 and form only 9 *02 per cent, of all Hindus in India incliid- 
ing the Indian states. Their percentage to the total population of licmgal 
is nearly 25 J less than that borne by all Hindus to the population of India, 
British Territory and States. Against 43 *48 per cent, in Bengal there are 
68 *24 per cent, in all India, 66 ‘48 in British Territory and 57 -20 in Assam, 
whilst the proportions are even higher in Madras (88-31), the Central 
Provinces and Berar (86 -01), the United Provinces (84 -5), Bihar and Orissa 
(82 -31) and Bombay (76 -05). They are as many as 85 -33 per cent, of the 
population in Rajputana Agency, 84 -35 per cent, in the Hyderabad State 
and 77 -71 per cent, in the aggregate of all states and agencies. The otlier 
predominantly Muslim provinces have a very much smaller sprinkling of 
Hindus than Bengal. Thus the North-West hVontier Province with 91 *84 
per cent. Muslims has only 5 -9 per cent. Hindus. Balucliistan witli 87 -44 
l)er cent. Muslims has 8 *94 per cent. Hindus and the Punjab with 56 -54 per 
cent. Muslims has 26 -84 per cent. Hindus. 


401. Distribution of Hindus by divisions. -The Burdwan Division is the 
greatest strong-hold of Hinduism in Bengal. Hindus hero form 82 -85 per 
cent, of the total population having increased by more than -78 per cent, 
from their proportion (82 *07) in 1921 in which year they reac;h(id tlie end of 
a continuous decrease in percentage from 83 -96 in 1881. In the Presidency 
Division they command 61 -24 per cent, of the )>opulation wliich represents a 
small continuous increase from 49 -83 {x^r cent, in 1881 with the exception of 
a slight decrease between 1911 and 1921 from 50-47 to 51 -41 per cent. In 
Rajshahi Division, Dacca Division and Chittagong Division their proportions 
are increasingly smaller. They form 34 *89 per cent, of the Rajshahi Division, 
where after a continuous decline from 37 -83 per cent, in 1881 to 33 -71 per 
cent, in 1921 they have elTccted a small increase of over one per (!ent. during 
the last decade. In Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, however, their propor- 
tions have consistently declined from 35 -85 to 28 -55 per cent, in Dacca and 
from 28 -49 to 22 -65 per cent, in Chittagong. 


402. Distribution of Hindus by distri^. —The map sliown together 
with that for Muslims in diagram No. XI-5 illustrates these figures in detail 
for districts. In Bankura, Hooghly and Midiiapore Hindus form over 80 
per cent, of the population ; in Howrah, Burdwan and Darjeeling their pro- 
portions are between 70 and 80 ; in Birbhum, Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Jalpai- 
guri and the States of Cooch Bchar and Tripura they form 60 to 70 per cent, 
of the population and in Khulna also they have just a clear majority over all 
other communities. In Bogra and Chittagong Hill Tracts they form between 
16 and 18 per cent, and in all other districts their percentage is less than half 
of the total population. In West Bengal they hav’^c consistently declined in 
proportion from 80 *49 per cent, in Burdwan to 78 -62 per cent, and in Birbhum 
from 77 -64 per cent, to 67 -17 per cent. After decreasing in Bankura from 
87 -43 per cent, in 1881 to 86 -32 per cent, in 1921 they have in the last decade 
increased their percentage to 90-99. Again in Midnapore a small decline 
between 1881 and 1891 followed by less than 0 -26 per cent, increase between 
1891 and 1901 has been turned into a very small increase from 87 -81 per cent, 
in 1911 to 88 -2 in 1921 and to 89-06 per cent, in 1931. In Hooglily the 
percentage has varied from 80-53 in 1881 to 82-93 in 1931. In Howrah a 
small decrease from 80 -09 per cent, in 1881 to 78 -67 per cent, in 1911 has been 
turned as in Midnapore into an increase during the last two decades to 79 *28 
per cent, in 1921 and 78 -3 per cent, in 1931. In the Presidency Division 
there are decreases in the proportion in Nadia which shows a continuous 
decline from 43 *88 per cent, to 37 -63 per cent., in Murshidabad where there 
has been a correspondir g d -rease .rom 51 -74 to 43 *01 per cent, and in 
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Jessore whore the percentage has alternately shown decrease and increase 
in successive decades beginning with a decrease from 39 *62 in 1881 to 39 *05 
in 1891 and where the proportion now is 37 *96 per cent, compared with 
38 *11 per cent, in 1921. Decreases in these districts have been more than 
made good,, by the almost continuous increase from 62 *02 per cent, to 64 *2 
in the 24-Paivanas broken only by a slight decline in the ratio between 1901 
and 1911, in Calcutta from 62 *60 to 68 *71 per cent, beginn in g with a decrease 
to 66 *17 in 1891 and 65 *05 in 1901, but thereafter continuously increasing, 
and in Khulna where the increase has been regular from 48 *49 per cent, in 
1881 to 50 *22 per cent, in 1931. In the Rajshahi Division there has been a 
continuous decrease in the proportions in Rangpur from 38 *92 in 1881 to 
31 *66 in 1921 and 28 *77 in 1931, in fiogra from 19 *18 in 1881 to 16 *64 in 
1921 and 16 *35 in 1931 and in Fabna from 27 *56 in 1881 to 24 *06 in 1921 and 
22 *99 in 1931. In Rajshahi after fluctuating between- 21^ and 22^ the per- 
centage has increased from 21 *37 in 1921 to 22 *81 per cent, in 1931. Similarly 
in Dinajpur an increase from 47 *32 per cent, in 1881 to 47 *69 per cent, in 1891 
had been reduced to 44 *00 in 1921 which has now risen to 45 *22 per cent. 
In tialpaiguri the increase was continued for three decades from 63 *26 per cent, 
in 1881 to 65 *98 per cent, in 1891 and 67 *90 in 1901. Two decades of decline 
followed but in the last decade the proportion has again risen from 55 *02 
per cent, in 1921 to 67 *53 per cent, in 1931. In Darjeeling the decline lasted 
for yet another decade and the proportion was reduced from 81 *71 per cent, 
in 1881 to 71 *2 per cent, in 1921, but has since risen to 74 *12 per cent. Simi- 
larly in Malda after four decades of gradual decline from 63*37 per cent, 
in 1881 to 40 *63 per cent, in 1921 the proportions have been increased to 
42 *17 in 1931. In Dacca and Chittagong Divisions except the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts apart from the increase of 9 per thousand in Chittagong between 
1891 and 1901 the proportions have consistently declined in every district. 
They are no more than .36 *86 in Faridpur against 40 *08 per cent, in 1881 
and 36 *26 per cent, in 1921, and are as little as 21 *47 per cent, in Noakhali 
against 26*77 per cent, in 1881 and 22*35 per cent, in 1921. The most 
notable decreases have been nearly 10 per cent, from 32 *35 in 1881 to 22 *89 
in 1931 in Mymensingh, and in Dacca and Tippera from 40 *48 and 33 *63 
respectively in 1881 to 32*77 and 24*14 in 1931. In all these districts the 
decrease in the numbers per hundred during the last decade has varied within 
comppatively narrow limits from about { to 1^. In the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts there has similarly been a decline during the last decade of about 
one from 18 *21 to 17 *27 per cent. In Sikkim the percentage of Hindus has 
declined by almost exactly the same figure (24*6) as appears for the first 
time in the census records under tribal religions for that stoto ; and in Cooch 
Bchar there has been a continuous decline in proportions from 70 *94 in 1881 
to 64 *32 at the present census. In the Tripura State on the other hand a 
proportion of 10 *22 in 1881 had been raised by 1911 to 68 *86 per cent, and 
the decline between that year and 1921 when the figure was 68 *22 has been 
partly recovered in the present year when the figure is 68 *4 per cent. In 
the Tripura State it is to be observed that all religious communities show an 
increased percentage of the population with the exception of those following 
tribal religions. 


403. 8eeb of Hindus, dHRcultlss sneounltrad.— The attempt to take a 
return of sects of Hindus was an innovation at the present census and in 
Bengal was attended with vray considerable difficulty. In previous years 
attention had been concentrated on obtaining the sects of Christians ; and in 
Bengal the Hindu is extremely tolerant of every form of sectarian worship. 
The difficulties likely to be encountered were anticipated before the enumer- 
ation and the instructions circulated to district census officers contained a 
provision illustrating the main Hindu sects and attempting to deal with the 
difficult question of eliciting his sect from a person who was or professed him- 
self unable to give it. The instructions are reproduced below : — 

“ The Main Hindu sects for census purpose mo Sakta, 8aioa and V<^hnma ; adherents of 
the Oanapatffa and 8awra sects may also be found. An attempt should be made to ascertain 
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what is the sect of tho iwrsona enumerated ; in the caae of those who have taken maniraa 
there should be no difficulty; failing that the family deity may olTer a clue to the st*ct, or the 
person enumerated may have a preference for the worHhi^> of some particular deity ; the 
unqualified entry ‘Hindu* should bo made only in the case of those whoso belief or practice 
is so indeterminate that no sect can be entered for them.” 

It is of course only a comparatively small proportion of the Hindu population 
in Bengal which receives the initiation ceremonies and the occasion is often 
postponed till comparatively late in life when the feeling arises that it is time 
to think less of worldly things and more of religion. Even in the case of hose 
who are initiate<l, though the essential formula of the initiation contains tho 
name of one god and one god only and deti .rriiines the sect of tho dikahita, 
sectarian differences arc of so little^ importance that it is difficult for the indi- 
vidual to remember, if he ever heard aright, the name which the guru gave 
him or the sect of tho guru himself and it is quite jiossible that it may never 
occur to him to find out what it is. It proved that very little help 'was forth- 
coming from the private places of worship maintained in many Hindu houses. 
In some cases deities characteristic of more than one sect have shrines in the 
same household and receive equal honour, whilst the existence of a family 
idol does not generally preclude any member of the family from paying 
equal devotions to the gods of another sect. Apart from tho difficulty of 
discovering a word in Bengali which should convey the meaning of the 
English word “sect” in tho absence of any clearly defined term in general 
popular use, the majority of Hindus, even when the intention of the Question 
was made clear to them, were unable to give a definite answer to it. Ingenious 
supervisors and enumerators .suggested such criteria as eating or abstaining 
from meat and fish on the assumption that a man might be taken as a Sakta 
who ate flesh and as a Vaishnava if he abstained partici.larly if he ate also no 
fish. But this criterion brought them up against persons, who, whilst pro- 
fessing Vaishnavism, admitted the eating of flesh : and beyond tlio criteria 
at first suggested no other of any assitance were devised. Even an appeal to 
personal preference generally yielded no result, since tho individual ques- 
tioned professed an equal devotion to all the gods of the Hindu pantheon 
known to him and ordinarily ^^wshipped in Bengal, and Hindus in tho 
province are not ordinarily kept to the pitch of sectarian bigotry by cyidu- 
sively sectarian priests. As a result the return of Hindu sects is extremely 
unsatisfactory and incomplete. Out of a total of no more than 22,212,069 
Hindus of all shades of opinion no less than 69 per cent, or 16,327,826 
persons distributed more or less proportionately between the sexes were 
unable or unwilling to return their sect. The classification, therefore, 
adopted in imperial table XVI, columns 1 1 to 28, is necessarily 
unsatisfactory. The main division attempted is between Brahmanic and 
non-Brahmanic sects, but amongst the very great majority of Hindus 
who failed to return their sect there is no reason to doubt thut most 
profess, or w’ould prefer to be included amongst, sects classified as Brahmanic 
in tho table. 


404. Brahmanic sects returned.— Amongst the sec^t returns actually 
obtained the proportions are very much what would have been expected. The 
principal sects in Bengal are undoubtedly the Vaishnava and Sakta sc. ts 
in that order, and against 3,665,787 persons returned as Vaishnavas there 
were 3,276,720 returned as Saktas, a proportion which on general grounds 
appears to bo very tolerably accurate. Only 38,169 persons returned them- 
selves as Saivas and all other Brahmanic sects together amounted only to 
1,201 including 382 persons (certainly Madrasis) returned in Midnapore as 
Adi-Dravidas, 730 ixjrsons returned as Sanatanists principally in Burdwan 
(652) but in small numbers also in Midnapore, Rangpur and Hooghly, 82 
persona retunied in Khulna under the Satya Dharn.a sect and 7 persons, in 
Burdwan and 1 in Jessore, returned as Saura. 


405. Non-BrahmanlC sects rttumed.— The return of non-Brahmanic 
sects is Also disappointing. Onlj 2,366 persons in B'^ngal and 77 in Sikkim 
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definitely label themselves under non-Brahmanic sects. In Bengal the total 
is composed of Brahmos (2,165) and Aryas (201) and in Sikkim they are all 
Kabirpanthis. Brahmos Ihus returned number in Calcutta 1,654 and in 
Mymensingh 306, but although schisms within the sect may have accounted 
for a number of defections, it is not unlikely thal a number of persons who 
would ordinarily describe themselves as l)elonging to the Brahmo Samaj 
preferred uO return themselves as Hindus only. It is of course possible that 
political considerations may hr.ve contribut'd to the incompleteness of 
returns of sect by Brahmos. An apprehension was felt or professed that the 
separate return of Brahmos and Aryas would lead to their exclusion from the 
total figure of Hindus and to a consequent weakening in the numerical 
strength of the community when such questions as communal representation 
came up for discussion. During the enumeration explanations w’ere circulat- 
ed expressly stating that Brahmos and Aryas would be included amongst 
the total for Hindus : but communal solidarity may have induced 
s >mo Brahmos to conceal their sect in the census returns. The decrease 
in the number of Brahmos from 3,284 in 1921 to 2,165 in 1931 should 
therefore be a(?eeptcd with caution as repiescnting the relative extent 
to which beliefs (characteristic of the Brahmo Samaj were current 
at each end of the last decade. On the other hand the Arya Samaj 
shows an increase of over 107 per cent, on its numbers of 1921, viz., 
from 97 to 201, 

406. Reasons for sectarian tolerance.— It might have been expected that 
Bengal as the “land of heresies” would display a well-regulated sectarian 
system, but whilst Buddhism and Jainism have practically lost all influence 
in Vanga where they originated, it is significant that the latest considerable 
development of the Hindu religion which has originated in Bengal, the 
.Vaishnava sect initiated by Sri Ghaitanya, began as a revolt against distinc- 
tions of religion, sect and caste and has itself probably contributed to the 
blurring of sectarian differences in the province. 

407. Proselytising activities in Bengal Hinduism.— The last decade has 
witnessed the institution of missionary activities amongst the Hindus of Bengal 
in the foundation in 1925 of a Hindu Mission putting forth as its professed aim 
(1) VO preach and propagate the Hindu religion and culture ; (2) to reform and 
readjust orthodox Hindu society in the light of Hindu ideals ; (3) to reclaim 
all those who or whose ancestors once wandered away from the parent faith 
of Hinduism ; and (4) to unite the followers of all creeds and doctrines of Indian 
and non-Indian origin into one great religious brotherhood, “spiritualising 
them with the sole enfranchising ideals of Sanatan Dharma”. The mission 
adopts as its definition of “Hindu” a very much wider expressio)' than is 
commonly accepted in scientific or general ose, viz., 


“oil persona who follow i religion or doctrine which had its origin in India or in good faith call 
themselves Hindus and generally follow or try to follow ^ne fundamental principles, usages and 
customs of the Hindus as enjoined in the Hindu scriptures.” 


Such a definition of “Hindu” abolishes as separate religions not only reform- 
ing and unorthodox sects of Hinduism such as the Arya and Brahmo Samaj ists, 
Vaishnavas, Kabir Panthis, etc., but also Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism, 
and although it does not seem to have occurred to the mission, it would pre- 
sumably bo claimed that the Zoroastrians arc also to be included as Hindus 
since their faith in its origin derives from elen'mts similar to those which 
con'ributed the Aryan portions of the Hindu faith. In Bengal the principal 
contention of the mission arising out of its definition of “Hindu” is that 
members of primitive tribes are Hindus whether or not they conform to Hindu 
belief and practice, and considerable effoii was expanded by the mission and 
its workers in order to secure the return of primitive peoples as Hindus. A 
number of printed pamphlets were issued during the course of enumeration 
and a reproduction of one ot these together with a free translation in English 
is given on the next page. 
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Census and Hindu Society in Bengal. 

From tin* (lays of the Hainayaii nnd tfio 
.VfaliaMiitiat thoiio liuvo Ikhmi living in Hon^al, 
Bilntr niifi Assiim thoiiNands of Santhals. 
(Jnros, Daiiis, Banais, Kliaaias, Oraoiis, Mundas, 
Mikirs, Afiris, Lushaia, Kiikis, Lalun^s, Karharis, 
Kabhas and Mcches. 'Hu'no in!iabitant.s of 
Hiii<iut(tan arc ftindamcTitaily Hindus. In 
the census of n.»21 tliey wert* n.*tiirncd as 
Aniiiiist instead of as Hiniliis. 15y this a uron^ 
has bmi lione t(» our simple ivIj){ioiis bothers 
and sisters. 


We lio|)c that during Hie forthcoming onii- 
mcration in January lUJl the al)ove Hindus, 
men ami women, will i-eetify the mistakes mado 
at the pix^vious ceii.sus. 'I'hev should iveord 
“ ilindu ” as their religion, “ Kshattriya ” 
as their caste and “ Sinlia " or “ Kay '* as Hu ir 
family name. iS|jC( ial propaganda should be 
undertaken to see that these instriietionH 
are carried out uniformly in all jdaccs. 

Each meinlier, sup|>ort4U‘, devotee and dis- 
ciplo of the Hituin Mission wherever he may 
Iwi should devote himself to giving this matter 
publicity amongst all his Hindu neighbours. 

The sympathy and h<‘lp of every Hindu is 
requin'd for the success of this enormously 
extended undertaking. 

Dated f the Glh A sa in JS37, 


408. Interference of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association.- Jt [y no 

doubt the prominence in dLscussions relative to iinj)unding constitutional 
changes of the numbers and constitution of the Hindus in this ])rovince which 
led the Indian Tea Planters’ Association also to contend that Oraons, Mundas 
and Santals, many of whom are employed in ivn gardens, were incoiTcctly 
returned as “animists” at the last cv^nsus and should have been iiududcd 
amongst “Hindus” and this body actually f*.\hortefl its meinbers, upon 
whom a considerable part of the labour of tuganisiug the census <levolved, 
to instruct their enumerators to record the labour copulation as Hindus, 
alleging that 

*'it is an open fact that the coolies of Oraon, Munda, Saiitul and othf*r trilx's follow' u Hindu faith 
and other Hindu rites’* 


409. Suddhi and Sangathan. — ^Thc claim that the primitive peo])!es in 
India are really Hindus who have lost sight of their religion cofulitioiis tne 
description adopted for the two aspects of the work on non-politural lines 
done by the Hindu Mission. It makes the term conversion strictly inapydi- 
cable to the ceremonial inclusion within the Hindu fo1<l of any person of 
Indian origin ; and that branch of the mission's activities which is directed 
to the conversion of Muslim and primitive tribai.s is known as oi 

purification, a word intended to indicate that their recc^ption into oHhodox 
Hinduism merely involves a cleansing aw'ay of objectionable practices and 
by inference the least possible intereference with accepted tribal bt‘li<*f. Hic^ 
other main non-political activity of the mission is dire(?ted to "\sangatha7L"^ 
the unification or integration of Hindu society by such reforms as the abolition 
of untouchability, remarriage of widows, the encoiiragcmeno of inter-caste 
ami international marriages, the spread of female educaiir in and the encourage- 
ment of such festivals {pujas, tUsavod and VHann) as may be participated in by 
all classes of the Hindu community. The reports of the mission recount 
from time to time the numbers of conversions made amongst primitive tribes. 
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Tndian Christians and Bengali Muslims, and the cases in which ^^sarvajanin 
mahotsarns^' or '‘^Durga ulsatms^^ have been celebrated with a view to con- 
solidating the Hindu community. The accounts of conversions are perhaps 
somewhat optimistic, but the figures for tribal religion .show a pronounced 
decline since^ 1921, altiiougli a comparison with the total figures of selected 
groups of primitive y)eoplcs shows a marked increase during the last decade, 
and it is therefore eK*ar that tlierc has been a considerable access to the Hindu 
community of y)crsons ^^ho by birth belong to the primitive tribes. 


410. Hindu public opinion on certain social questions— An attempt was 
made during the course of census operations to elicit the views of educated 
Bengalis upon the present stat.^ of Hindu public opinion regarding a number 
of social questions affoctHg Hindus. The questions circulated arc given in 
an af)pendix Ui this chapter which also contains extracts from two of the 
answers received. The questionnaire was sent in the first place to members 
of the provincial servi(?es, and in a few instan(?es to other persons who were 
expectecl to he intc'rested in the questions dealt with. More than one thousand 
letters were issued and replies were received from well over one-third of the 
persons addressed. Some of the replies showed that the letters had boon 
misdirected to persons who were not Hindus and three returns were obtained 
from pcTsons born outside Bengal whose replies were consequently set aside. 
After (diminating these items 382 letters remained. They were first divided 
a(?(;()rdirig to caste into Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, Namasudras and other 
(jastes ; and Brahmans who formed the majority of the correspondents were 
again subdivided according as they came from West Bengal, North Bengal, 

East Bengal or Central Bengal. An 
attempt was then made to introduce a 
further division in the replies according 
as the correspondent described him- 
self as orthodox or unorthodox in belief 
and practice. This distribution yielded 
the figures shown in the margin. 


Tfttul. Orthodox. Unorthodox. 


ALL CA8TI8 

ItrAtirnariN 
Wrst Itmifnl 
North Hetiyai 
Kart lifngal 
Central Bengal 
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Othrr cuittc'B 
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411. Growth of latitudinarlan practice.— Reference will be made 
elsewhere to the replies received in answer to question No. 4 of the circular 
touching the essential beliefs or practices coiisiclercd to distinguish the caste. 
It is doubtful to what extent the replies received ac tually represent propor- 
tionately the incidence of public opinion amongst the educated classes. Prob- 
ably very few persons who receive an English education would be able to 
describe "themselves as being strictly ai.d unyieldingly orthodox in both belief 
and practice. Thi^ replies received indicated very clearly that there has been 
a very great change of }mblic opinion during recent years and the spread 
of latitudinariun belic'fs wfis recognised by almost all cerrespondents. Very 
few approached the attitude of one correspondent of the Aguri caste who, 
with a generous admixture of metaphors, referring to the ‘revolution” recently 
brought about in public oj)inion in the direction of a more liberal outlook 
described it as 

’'sentimentality kicking feverishly at every pillar of society and trying ineffectively to bring 
them down : happily this flood did not mud<lle the current of my caste people.’’ 

There is scarcely any field of Hindu life which has not been modified by recent 
movements. The spread of education and economic conditions have driven 
increasing numbers of families to towns where a much greater laxness of 
observance is permitted than in the villages, and one correspondent noted the 
significant fact that oven in Calcutta itself those who had taken up a residence 
there some generations ago were more conservative and orthodox in their 
opinions than other members of the same caste whose migration to the same 
city was of more recent date. Increasing contact with other countries and the 
increasing extent to which young men educated abroad on returning home are 
unable to resume their social life on exactly the same terms as before have also 
contributed to the adoption of a more tolerant and less rigid attitude in regard 
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to religious or caste observances. Even the most conservative and ortliodox 
have not been unaffected by these changes and as one correspondent jxjr- 
tinently observes 

**the significant point is that society as such will not actually sanction a change, though it is 
getting more and more inclined to tolerate it*\ 

Many correspondents found themselves embarrassed by a request to describe 
themselves in one or other of the clear cut categories and the division into 
orthodox and unorthodox, therefore, does not represent any sharj) distinction 
in the views held by persons allocated to each class. 

412. No marked divergence of views characteristic of castes. Similarly 

the division into castes docs not yield a very clearly markt'd divi^rgence of 
opinion as between one caste and another. The Brahmans (at least of the 
higher classes), the Baidyas and the Kayasthas are exactly upon the same 
level of intellectual attainment and arc accustomed to the same degree of 
culture and refinement in their social life and they form bcitween them all 
but a negligible proportion of the answers received. Even of the remainder, 
amounting to no more than 50 out of #382, all were })ersons of (nlucation 
who were prepared to give to the social questions raised a degreii of thoughtful 
attention probably not given to them by the majority of their caste men. 
Finally two points are to be noticed. One is that all th(i correspondents 
had received an English education and that there was therefore amongst 
them no representative of those whose education has been entirely upon 
Sanskritic lines and who may be very learned indeed but are generally very 
much less liberal or progressive in their views of what is good for society. 
The second point is that all the correspondents were men and that their 
opinions therefore do not directly represent the body of opinion amongst 
their women-folk which on the whole is very much less progressive than th(*ir 
own. 


413. Relaxation of caste restrictions. Powerful agencies are at work for 

the relaxation of cast(^ n^strictions in general, and it may be said that probably 
the ablest as well as the most vocal agitation is progressive rather than reac- 
tionary. Bodies like the Hindu Mission and the Hindu Sabha are professedly 
committed to the removal of untouchability and to inter-marriage between 
castes or even between races. Generally speaking orthodox corn^spondents 
w’crc opposed to any relaxation of caste restrictions and wc^sn^ in favour of 
maintaining the doctrine of untouchability, although on this point some 
liberal influences were detected in the replies received. Instances cited of 
inter-marriage between castes were rare and in most cases it was not stated 
whether the violation of social custom had involved suffering and unha})pincss 
to the parties concerned irrespective of the degree to which tliey were clcinied 
recognition by their own societies as a result. In many cases where inter- 
marriage docs take place the parties find it most convenient, to adopt tlu^m- 
sclves into one of the schismatic or reforming sects such as the Brahrno Samaj. 
In other cases their personality or position in local society is strong enough 
to live down social disapprobation and after the lapse of time, perhaps in a 
second or third generation, to resume their place in society. One corres- 
pondent pointed out that the generally felt disapprobation for inter-caste 
marriages applied not only to marriages pratiloma but also to the anulonia 
type regarding which very little, if any, disapprobation was expressed in the 
Shastras. It is probably inevitable that so long as Hindu society remains 
upon any organisation similar to that now existing, the practical inconveniences 
and disadvantages arising from the uncertain position in either caste 
of parties to a marriage between two castes will prevent any widespread 
toleration of the practice except in those cases where it is customary as for 
instances in some parts of Eastern Bengal between Baidyas and Kayasthas. 

414. Views r^HUlling touch and food tabus.— On the other hand corres- 
pondents of every degree of orthodoxy showed a much greater liberality of 
outlook as regards pollution by contact, eating of prohibiterl foods and 
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inter-dining with other castes. Only the most violent reactionaries declared 
that they felt j)olhited by contact with “ unclean ” persons and that they would 
noton any account dine, with members of “ unclean ” castes. Commonsense 
and convenience combine to prevent the Hindu from accepting the necessity 
of bathing and changing his clothes eveiy time he happens to touch a person 
whoso contact convf?ys ceremonial pollution. Most higher caste Hindus no 
longer consider themselves polluted by contact with “ unclean ” castes 
irrespective of personal cleanliness ; the feeling depends upon the occupation 
and the personal liabits and cleanliness of the individual of the lower caste 
conceraed. Even ortliodox correspondents subscribed to the statement 
that pollution by contact as well as untouchability is at present non- 
existent : but on tlic other hand the most liberal were also prepared to admit 
that an important factor was the situation in which the contact took place. 
At any religious ceremony pollution by contact would be certainly felt and 
would invalidate the ceremony performed. But the Hindu accepts with 
resignation the conditions of modem life which throw him in buses or trams 
or trains into close contact with people whose caste he certainly makes no 
effort to ascertain but can very reasonably deduce from their appearance. A 
similar distinction is made in regard to the eating of prohibited foods or foods 
prepared by improper persons and to inter-dining with other castes. With 
regard to diet indeed a considerable amount of hypocrisy is acknowledged 
to exist and although probably no Hindu of any shade of thought would 
knowingly eat })eef or ham, even the orthodox connive at the eating of other 
prohibited foods, provided that those who indulge in such practices do not 
make a parade of it and, if necessary, do it clandestinely. Most correspond- 
ents even amongst the Brahmans declared that what they principally looked 
to was not the caste or status of the person preparing the food but his personal 
cleanliness and the cleanliness of the vessels in which it was cooked and served 
and there were comparatively few who declared that they would in no cir- 
cumstances dine witfi other inferior castes. Even here, however, the pro- 
gressive section recognise a certain social propriety which excludes members 
of lower (tastes from feasts on ceremonial occasions. 

415. Prayaschitta. -As regards the necessity of performing prayaschitta 
for breaking caste the very widest tolerance was expressed even by orthodox 
persons. Tt was categorically stated by many correspondents that the 
necessity of performing any ceremony in these circumstances was a thing of 
the past. Instances were indeed cit^ in which the performance of prayas- 
c.hiiia had been demanded by the caste and had been performed by persons 
who had proceeded to England ; one instance was given of a man who had lost 
caste bv going to the war and was not received back into society even though 
he performed the expiatory ceremony ; whilst other instances were given 
in which refusal to perform it had led to social ostracism or outcasting ; but 
in these latter cases the persons concerned generally found in the course of 
time that some section of their society was prepared to receive them. When 
such a question as this arises the tendency is for feeling to be divided and for 
two groups to show themselves in the society concerned which are respectively 
in favour of and against pressing a demand for the performance of prayctschiUa. 
One instance was cited in which such a split had actually led to the displacing 
on the local caste society of the elder and more conservative members of the 
caste in favour of younger men with liberal and progressive views. Such 
instances however as were cited were almost invariably given from the early 
youth of the writer, and there can be no doubt whatever that it is only in very 
rare instances that the performance of this ceremony is demanded from persons 
who have journeyed overseas to Europe, America, Japan and other countries. 
Where prayaschitta is demanded, its performance is often desired only, as 
one correspondent expressed it, to bring down the pride of Europe-returned 
persons and another orthodox Brahman of Central Bengal stated that 
for going to Europe a show of respect towards superiors and a propitiatory 
feast sufficed.” Its performance is often, as another orthodox Brahman 
stated, ” a mere formality ” and is interpreted as indicating that the person 
returned from abroad has not as it were ^ gone native ” in the country over- 
seas biit has remained a good Hindu whose allegiance to the social customs of 
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his group is still acknowledged. It is clear that at present only in every rare 
circumstances would even the most conservative persons in the more educated 
groups insist upon the performance of this ceremony, unless the demeanour 
of the returned member was such as to offer violent affront to the suscepti- 
bilities of his castemcn. 

416. The “pan” system . — On some social questions opinion is unani- 
mous amongst both the orthodox and the unorthodox. These correspondents 
who supported the pan system were very few indeed, though one correspondent 
characterised it as neither harmful nor objectionable. Under this system the 
unfortunate father of daughters to whom it would be disgrace either to leave 
them unmarried or to marry them into a group socially low^er than his own is 
unable to many them in his own or a higher group without being subjected 
to very heavy exactions. The family of the bridegroom demands tlie payment 
of a certain sum of money before it w'ill consent to the alliance. If this money 
were settled upon the girl either as her own property or as “ nest-egg ** for 
the newly married couple, though the custom would still probably cause 
economic hardship, it would presumably be regarded with less distaste. As it 
is, however, the money does not even go to the bridegroom but is appro- 
priated by his family. It is to some extent astonishing that a practice univer- 
sally condemned should be almost universally prevalent. It w^as apparently 
not known 40 or 60 years ago and the rather indefinite explanation of its 
origination in “ economic conditions ” does not seem either to be clear or to 
account for the ascendancy it has established over the higher castes. On 
the other hand no father of daughters for whom ho will be compelled to pay 
pan if he wishes to get them married, can afford to renounce the contribution 
exacted from the families in which he seeks wives for his sons ; and the habit 
has established itself so strongly that in some groups, for instance amongst 
the Baidyas, although the question of contributing is never specifically raised, 
it is an understood thing that the bride's father shall contribute the amount 
considered to be appropriate for the occasion and he can be relied upon to 
do this because failure would be taken as due to inability to meet the expense 
and ho would lose social position thereby. Two circumstances appear likely 
to contribute in reducing the preference of the practice. One is the fact that 
yoimg men are now-a-days tending to put off maniago until they have 
comjueted their education and feel that they are in a position to support a 
wife. This is an inevitable consequence of the decay of the joint family 
system to which some reference will be made later. A second factor is the 
gradual rise in the age at which girls are married. In both the Kayastha 
and the Baidya castes it is becoming not unusual for girls to remain unmarried 
until they are 18 or 20 years old. Some of them have j)ursued their education 
to the graduate stage. All of them as the age of marriage is increased resent 
more and more a system which virtually amounts to their families having to 
buy them husbands. In their protests against the system they are also joined 
by young men of their caste amongst whom there is growing a tendency to 
take a wife of their own choosing on the basis of mutual attraction rather 
than to be provided for by their families in what their elders consider to be the 
interest of the family. 

417. Purdah. — As regards purdah also there were comparatively few 
correspondents prepared to stand out for its rigorous perpetuation. Here, 
however, there is a strong feeling particularly amongst the old-fashioned or 
orthodox that it is possible to go too far in relaxation. It is generally stated 
that purdah exists only in a very restricted form both in villages where all 
the inhabitants are known to one another and also in towns where there is 

? ;reater freedom of movement. Many thoughtful persons are entirely averse 
rom any such free association of the sexes as is characteristic of Western 
countries and consider that it would for many years to come lead to abuses 
of a serious nature. Comradeship between the sexes is foreign to Indian 
tradition, and is not recommended to the Indian mind by those of its aspects 
in Europe and especially America which receive the widest advertisement. 

418. Tilt . Hindu attHudt to child-marriagt.— It is again only the very 
orthodox and reactionary amongst the educated of all castes who are in favour 
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of child-marriage, but the term is understood both by orthodox and unorthodox 
correspondents alike in a very different sense from that which it bears in the 
West. Kayasthas, Baidyas and some groups of Brahmans assert that 
child-marriage for many years has not been in vogue amongst them, but in 
illustration they generally quote the fact that girls are rarely married before 
the age of 14 or 16. On the other hand amongst the Baidyas particularly 
there is no doubt that, as is shown in chapter VT, a very large number of the 
girls are not married until 18 or 20. The tendency amongst young men to 
postpone their marriage until after they have begun to cam themselves and in 
some oases until they are in a position to maintain a sei)arate family also 
naturally tends against child-marriage, since a young man of 25 to 30 who 
has received the best education which Bengal can give him wall probablv 
desire in his wife an intellectual companion more nearly of an age with himself 
than a young child of ten or eleven years, particularly if he contemplates, as 
he very often does, establishing his own household in pursuit of his profession 
at a distance from the rest of the family. Amongst many sections no doubt 
the recent Child-marriage Restraint Act is tacitly ignored, but the fact that 
it has continued to be in existence for well over a year without any considerable 
body of protest indicates that the measure w’as not premature. 

419. Attitude to the education of women.— All sections of Hindu 
community are in favour of increased education for girls and evidence of 
this will be found in chapter IX infra in the figures for literac^y recorded at the 
present census. The most orthodox, however, in some cases are against sending 
girls to school and a large number consider that their education should not be 
continued after their marriage. They would prefer, if possible, that education 
should be given in the home and that in any case married girls should not 
be sent to school. Nearly all sections of the community agree that some 
modification of the curriculum is desirable for girls. They would welcome 
a course of education which was specifically directed towards their household 
duties in later life. “ Generally,” writes one correspondent, 

*’ thero should be female education feminine in character so that femaloa may fit tliemsclves 
efficiently in the liouHchoM as good mothers, loving sisters and daughters and faithful wives. 
They should be given general education comprising sewing, cooking, music and other fine arts 
such ns painting, etc. No use wasting time in teaching algebra, higher mathematics, etc.’* 

The raising of the age of marriage and the pan system itself have been to 
some extent responsible for the increased enthusiasm in female education. The 
marriage price of a bridgegroom varies amongst the higher classes according 
to his university degree or rather according to the discrepancy between his 
standard of education and that of his bride ; and this has made it a sound 
investment for parents and guardians to have their girls educated as far as 
their means and time will allow. The statutory raising of the age of marriage 
has left daughters longer on the hands of their parents and it has made it 
necessary for them to find some means of keeping them employed and out of 
mischief. 

420. Attitude towards the participation of women in public life.— 

Opinion is however universally more conservative as regards the adoption 
of professional careers by women and their increased participation in public 
life, for instance as members of public bodies. The extent to which they are 
actually doing this has been noted elsewhere. It is very widely held by both 
liberal and conservative Hindus that women cannot hope to adopt profes- 
sional careers and take part in public life without a sacrifice of the sweetness 
and sanctity of home life. Many of them feel that, in the absence of a tradi- 
tion behind them, women engaging in public life will find themselves subjected 
to temptations which they have had no preparation to resist. The adoption 
of professional work is also felt to be liable to enhance the present existing 
and increasing unemployment amongst educated young men. Amongst 
the correspondents who replied to enquiries only a comparatively small 
number, talcen almost exclusively from the Baidya and Kayastha castes, 
declared unreservedly in favour of women appearing in the professions and 
in public life. A very large majority of thinking Hindus would welcome 
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the adoption of careers by widows as a means of ensuring their own independ- 
ence, but the great majority of them would prefer to see them employ t'd only 
in teaching medicine and social work amongst their own sox and many would 
prefer that they should not take even to these professions until comi){irativoly 
late in life. Probably the feelings of the great majority even of progressive 
Hindus are represented by the following extract : — 

“ Wo feel tliat woman’s pro)>er place is in the homo end that she is unsiiikHl by reason of her 
Bex, temperament and physieal struetiire to phin|ro into the rough and tumble of publ life. 
We feel that there i.s want in the country of women teachers, women <loetor.s and women nurses 
and to a limited exU'iit we are prepared to admit a certain number of widows of mature age to 
take to such professions for the benefit of womenkind in general, but tlieir numbers must be 
limited. But we are opposed to a general participation by women in ])r(>fes.sional career.'- or in 
public affairs.” 

On the other hand in Bengal no less than edsenvhere factum valet a ml after the 
part taken by women in civil disobedience and non-eo-o])erati(Ui move- 
ments reactionary opposition to their taking a greati'i* part in public life is 
bound to subside sooner or later. Hindu opinion was profoundly sliockinl 
when young girls came forward publie)y es assassins, but socitdv will now 
evidently have to accommodate itself to a situation in which women take 
an increasing part in public life particularly when compidsory widowhood 
denies them a full outlet for tlicir activities in home life. Kv(‘n altlionglj 
orthodox Brahman correspondents describe it as “ humiliating/’ ” positivedy 
harmful ” and “absolutely ungodly and a large number look upon llio.se 
w’omen wdio arc prominent in public affairs as actuatcMl by a discnsiitablc 
desire for self-advertisement, the women who have task'd a new frt'e*dom 
are unlikely to content themselves with its withdrawal and soi icty will hav^^ 
to adjust itself to the changed conditions. It is safe to predict that if a further 
review is taken at the cad of the next decade it will be found that under th(‘ 
stimulus of enfranchisement and representation on the legislative bodies 
women are then taking a very much larger part in public life than could c\ vv 
be imagined ten years ago. 

421. Th® Joint family. — The joint family system was onc^ of the* most 
characteristic institutions of Hindu life hut the oj)inions received wviv 
unanimous that certainly ii; the higher castes it lias now' begun to brc'ak up. 
In the lower castes and amongst purely agrieullnral families it remains firmly 
established. Those, however, who follow the leariu'd professions or ado})t 
clerical occupations arc driven afield in search of work and theie s(*t iiji their 
own establishments. They find it diflicnlt to pool their earnings and tlic 
spread of Western individualism makes it irksome for them to remit all that 
they can save from their own expenses as a contribution to the joint family. 
In educated circles the joint family is tending to s])lit up into a number of 
groups which perhaps contribute towards the maintenance of the parent 1 am i ly 
where it is necessary, and meet on ceremonial or stated oc^easions to keep up 
the solidarity of the family without actually remaining in it all the* time. 
The system had many advantages. The joint family when it was bound 
together by unquestioned loyalty to its head was an admirable substituU^ hjr 
universal insurance ; it provided for every member and even se(;ur(*d for thos(^ 
whose abilities were mediocre the certainty of ungrudging maintenance. The 
position of the Hindu widow has often been painknl in the most pitiable 
colours but in the best type of joint family her practice of th(‘ austerity, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice and service to others which characterise th(^ id(‘al 
type of widow invested her with the greatest rcspei^t and, if she happeiu'd to 
be the mother of children, her position w'as of very great honour ind(‘ed. 
Temperament and family tradition of course were largely responsihk^ for the 
treatment meted out to unproductive members of the family and to those 
who had the misfortune to be bereaved but the present disintegrat ivi* forces 
are generally recognised as being bound to lead to some deterioration in the 
position both of the non-earning members of the family and of its widows. 
The member of a family who has brtiken away and set up for himself in his 
profession at a distance earning his living by his own labour and finding a 
more immediate interest close at hand, resents anything like the necessity for 
maintaining idle members of his family and is at the same time unable to 
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regard the jmcompetent with the same tolerance as they enjoyed before. 
The widow of such a person, if she is unprovided for, cannot count on the 
same consideration from her husband’s relatives as she might have had 
if he had been joint with them. It is inevitable that she should attach 
herself to some relative of her husband’s family or to her own family and 
in neither position is her lot likely to be at all a happy one. Many corres- 
pondents commented upon the fact that the presence of a widow in 
a family was always welcomed because she would cheerfully undertake the 
drudgery of the family whilst the extreme self-denial expected of a Hindu 
widow makes her support verj* little of a burden. But where she is 
unprovided for and has children there are bound to be heart-burnings on 
account of differences in the treatment which her children and those of her 
husband’s relatives receive and one correspondent shrewdly remarked that 
in general the unfortunate widow is treated with more consideration by 
men than women. It might have been expected that the break up of 
the joint famdy and the increasing irksomeness of a widow’s life when 
the joint family has been disintegrated would stimulate the cause of 
female educ..tion, would lead to more widows adopting some means of 
livelihood and would encourage society to look with more favour upon 
widow remarriage as a way of providing for them. In many cases indeed 
it is reported that widows earn something to give them an independence 
by teaching or tutoring and by sewing and embroidering clothes, but one 
correspondent noted that contrary 1 o expectation the break up of the joint 
family system and the increasing hardness of widow’s conditions arc not lead- 
ing to any increase in widow remarriage. 

422. Opinion rog^ing widow roniarriage.~-On this question of widow 
remarriage also ‘here is considerable divergence of opinion. To the Hindu 
the relation of husband and wife is sacramental rather than contractual 
and once it has been established it cannot be severed oven upon death 
except by a desecration. Every Hindu in his heart probably considers that 
the Hindu widow is capabi>> of realising the finest ideal of womanhood by 
ascetic self-denial, devotion to her husband’s memory, and the self- 
sacrifice with which she consecrates herself to the service of the remaining 
members of her husband’s family ; and there are many, particularly 
amongst the orthodox, to whom any sacrifice of this ideal appears profoundly 
repugnant. They would prefer that the ideal should still be attempted even 
if it involves, as it does in many coses, suffering and almost unbearable 
nervous and psychological strain upon the widows. There is, however, a 
large body of pre^ressive thinkers who, finding no shastric injunction in 
favour of perpetual widowhood, are prepared to favour and even to 
encourage remarriage of widows. The Hindu Sabha advocates this but with a 
certain complacent patronage puts it forward as being specially appropriate for 
the lower castes upon the ground, for which there is apparently very little 
justification in fact, that they arc dying out owing to their failure to find 
unmarried girls as brides. Correspondents who replied to the question- 
naire gave numerous instances of widow remarriages. In all cases they 
were viewed with displeasure by some portion of the caste, though in many 
the parties concerned were able to overcome opposition or at least to 
secure a considerable body of partisans in their support. There are definite 
organisations for the encouragement of widow remarriage, and since 1927 
instances have been reported in Pabna, Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Jes- 
sore, Nadia, Chittagong, Malda, Bakarganj, Jalpaigi ri and Rajshahi, and 
the figures discussed in chapter VT show that it has indeed become more 
prevamnt during the last ton yeirs. Nearly all correspondents, however, 
were in favour of restricting the remarriage of widows to those who have 
been bereaved before the marriage was consummated or to those at least 
who were of tender years and some of them thought it necessary to insist 
that the widow should not be remarried without her own consent, a proviso 
rendered necessary by the fact that orthodox Hindu law regards women 
ia no free agent but as being at all stages of her life a chattel or 
rather a ward of some male imtive. The rush to marry children before 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act came into operation resulted, as has berni 
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noted in chapter VI, in an enormous increase in the number of girls married 
at the earlier ages and is bound to cause in suco' eding years a large increase 
in the number of child widows. In the jeport on the census of 1921 
Mr. Thompson estimated the iverage age of marriage at ratluT less than 
20 for men and about 12 J for women. The Act tlierefore does not ))rohil)it 
the marriage of any man over the average age at whicli they usiially marry. 
But in the case of women the Act renders illegal marriages of girls as much as 
IJ years older than the average at which they were l}cing iuarric‘d when 
^Ir. Thompson made his calculations. Whereas therefore the grou[) of m.^n 
seeking marriage has not been reduced by the Act, the group of \Nomen 
amongst whom they must look for their wives has been ver\ consi(h‘rably 
reduced. As a result either the men must postpone marriage till a later 
ageorthedeficiencyof potential wives must be made good by adding widows 
to their numbers ; the first alternative would almost certainly lead to an 
increase of prostitution and irregular unions, and it is to be conjectured that 
Hindu public opinion will consequently more rc^adily adjust itself to the 
second. 


423. Tribal religions. —At the present census the t<M.‘ii “afiimist” 
previously used to describe the religion of aboriginal and primitive , 'olos 
has been replaced by the vaguer, but more satisfactory term “ tribal ivii- 
gions.” It has been felt that the connotation of the word “ aniraist ” is 
too specific and that a term is more satisfactor}'' which merely indicates 
adherence to a system of beliefs and practices considered to be cliaractcris- 
tic of the tribe without at the same time conveying any suggestion as to their 
nature. Bengal contributes only 529,419 or 6*29 per ccait. of the total 
number of persons professing tribal religions in all India. Some 29 -78 i)cr 
cent, are contributed by the aggregate of states and agen(;ies and the largest, 
individual contributions are in Bihar and Orissa (24 *42 per cent.), and the 
Central Provinces and Berar {16 *11 per cent.), Burma provides 9*1 j^cr 
cent, and Assam 8 *48 per cent, and in all Britisli Territory Bengal therefore 
occupies the 6th place among the major provinces. Tribal religions contri- 
bute only 1 *03 per cent, of the population of Boigal compared with a pro- 
portion of 2 *39 in the whole of India or 2 *17 in British Territory. 

424. Variations in numbers. — ^The actual numbers professing tribal 
religions have declined by 37 *6 per cent, in the whole of Bengal during the 
last decade and the decline in numbers comes out clearly in diagram 
No. Xl-2 whilst diagram No. XI-3 shows even mure noticeably the ])crcont- 
age decline as well as the decline in actual numbers. During the decade 
there has been a decline in numbers ir. every division of Bengal c.vct pt 
the Presidency Division. The decline is as much as 52*1 percent, in 
North Bengal, 49*3 per cent, in Dac^a Division and 30-8 j)or cent, in the 
Burdwan Division. But the numbers professing tribal religions have actually 
almost doubled in the Presidency Division, where the increr.se is 92 *9 per 
cent. The persons following tribal religions are 1 *03 of the total j)opulation 
of Bengal as against 1*79 per cent, in 1921 and 1 *58 per cent, in 1911. 
Tlioy form a laigc proportion of the population (2 -/T) per cent.) in Burdwan 
Division than elsewhere, but oven in Burdwan Division the? proj)ortion has 
declined from 4*27 per cent, in 1921 to 2*75 per cent, in 1931. With the 
exception of a decline between 1891 and 1901 from 3 *68 to 3 *52 per 
cent, in this division their history from 1881 to 1921 sliowed a continuous 
increase not only in numbers but also in their proportion to the total popula- 
tion ^hich was 2 *97 per cent, in 1881. Their next largest pro])ortion is in 
Bajshahi Division where they form 1 *88 per cent, of the population as 
aganist 4 *07 per cent, in 1921, a figure representing th(». peak of a progress- 
ive increase in proportion from 9 per 10,000 in 1881. In the Presidency 
Division they contribute only 0*68 per cent, of the total population and 
have continuously increased their proportion since 1881 when they formed 
no more than 2 in 10,000 of the population. They contribute no more than 
0 *19 per cent, of tlie population of Chittagong Division and 0 *13 per cent, 
of the Dacca Division. They are most numerous in Birbhum, Bankura, 
Jalpaiguri and Chittagoi^ Hill Tracts where they number more than 4 per 
cent, of the population, ^ey are relatively numerous also in Darjeeling, 
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Dinajpiir, SlaMa, Jinrdwan nnd Midnapore where they form 2 to 4 per 
rent, of thcv population and in Kajshahi, Miirshidabad and the 24-Parganas 
when* tliev form hetweem 1 and 2 percent. They are less than 1 per thousand 
in Pahna, Nadi ., Jessore, Fari(l])nr, Dacca, Tippera, Bakarganj, Noakhali, 
(’liiltagong, Howrah, Calcutta and tiic Tripura State while in the other 
(iistric'ts in the province they number no more than 1 to 8 per thousand. Only 
in th(‘ 24-Parganas, Murshidabad, Jessore, Khulna, Rangpur and Chittagong 
dist ric t s liave t he\ increased their relative strength of the total population since 
1021 . Their proportions in eaeli district are illustrated in diagram No. XI-6. 


DIAQRAM No. Xl-f. 



425. BuddhlEin. -Buddhism in Bengal is almost entirely confined to the 
Darjeeling and iJalpaiguri districts in the north and to Chittagong district 
and Cliittagong Hill Tracts in the south-east of the province. Bengal’s con- 
tribution to the total of Buddhists in India is no more than 330,563 or 2-47 
per cent., but Burma contributes 96-67 per cent., and the contribution of 
Bengal is the next largest. Buddhists form 0-66 per cent, of the population of 
Bengal against 84 -3 per cent, in Burma, 3*66 in India and 4*68 in British 
Territory. 

426. Distribution off Buddhists in Bongal.— The map forming diagram 
No. XI-7 shows the number of Buddhists per 10,000 of the total population. 
In Sikkim they form 32*3 per cent, of the total population, a proportion which 
the gradual infiltration of Nepali settlers professing a Hinduistic faith has 
continuously reduced from 34*81 per cent, in 1901. In the Chittagong Hill 
IVacts they form no less than 72*99 per cent, of the total population, a pro- 
portion larger than that of 1881 (72*81) which had been iWuced by 1911 to 
65*77, but had recovered to 68 *56 in 1921. They form 18*4 per cent, of the 
population of Darjeeling where their proportions have consistently increased 
since 1881 and where there is a General Buddhist Association and 4*2 per 
cent, in Chittagong. Elsewhere throughout the province only in Jalnaiguri, 
Calcutta and Bakarganj does their proportion reach as much as from 1 to 10 
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per thousand. No sects of Buddhists have been separated. That form of 
religion cun'ent in northern Bengal derives from the Lamaistic Buddhism of 
Tibet and differs from the beliefs in :he south-east of the province which 
more nearly resemble those of Burma. The sectarian differences in the 


DIAQRAM No. XI-7. 



Lamaistic creed in northern Bengal are confincu to the priesthood, and 
although there are even separate orders of priests bearing tribal names such, 
for instance, as Newar, Tamang, etc., worship at the Buddhist gumpas is 
not confined to the laity of any particular sect or tribe. 

427. Christian$. — ^The total number of Christians in Bengal is 183,067 
and their numbers have shown a fairly regular rate of increase from 1881 when 
they were 72,289, They form 2 *86 per cent, of the total number of Christians 
in India and a considerably larger proportion is furnished by Madras 
(28 *18 per cent.), the Punjab (6 *59 per cent.), Bihar and Orissa (5 -43 per 
cent.), Burma (5 *26 percent.), Bombay (5 *04 per cent.), United Provinces 
(3 *26 per cent.) and Assam (3 *22 per cent.). In Bengal itself they form nc 
more than 0 *36 per cent, of the total population compared with 1 -8 in the 
population of India and 1 -42 in the population of British Territory. The 
population of Madras contains a larger percentage (3 *8) of Christians than 
any other, and Assam with 2 *35 and Burma 2 *26 per cent, fill the second and 
thmi place. They are most numerous in the Presidency Division (81,273) and 
then in the Dacca Division (41,446) and Kajshahi Division (35,339). 

428. Variations in numbers of Christians. -Throughout the whole of 
Bengal their increase during the last decade (22 *8 per cent.) has been 
greater than at any other decade since 1881 except between the years 1891 
and 1901 when the percentage increase was 29*6. Except in the Dacca 
Division where they have increased by 32*1 per cent, in the last decade 
against 22*2 between 1891 and 1901 elsewhere in every division their 
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increa.se was the greatest between 1801 and 1901. Their numbers are now 2 ^ 
times greater in all Bengal than they were in 1881 and in the Bajshahi 
Division there are actually almost 19 times as many of them as they were in 
that year. 

429. Racial distribution of Christians by districts.— A map shown as 
diagram No. XI-8 indicates not only the stren^h of Christians but also their 


DIAGRAM N0. Xl-a 


Key to Districts 


NUMBER OF CHRISTIANS 
BY RACE BY DISTRICTS, 
CENSUS OF 1931. 

(Note -The inset sho%M Calcutta). 
Each dot represents 500 persons 
:::: Indians 
an Anglo-Indians 



racial distribution as Indians, Anglo-Indians and others. Amongst the 
Indiaot .some groups are included such as Sinhalese which are not actually 
Indian, as well as some others of Nepalese origin who may not have been 
born in India. As might be expected no less than 16,863 Anglo-Indian 
Christians out of a total of 27,573 reside in Calcutta, and for tho most part they 
are found principally in urban areas. Next to the Presidency Division with 
17,768 the Burdwan Division with 6,244 contains the largest number of Anglo- 
Indian Christians. Amongst the Indian Christians also ntore live in the 
Presidency than in any other division. Out of 131,886 45,099 live in the 
Presidency Division of whom 17,388 are found in the 24-Parganas and 14,280 
in Calcutta. Dacca Division with 40,419 and Bajshahi Division with 31,835 
Indian Christians come next in order to Presidency Division. Jalpaiguri has 
no less than 14,327 Indian Christians and Dacca and Mymensingh 13,567 and 
10,603 resi>ectivoly. Nadia with 9,742, Dinajpur with 6,802 and Darjeeling 
with 6,104 in West and North Bengal and Bakaiganj with 8,769 and Faridpur 
with 7,480 in the cast are the only other districts in which Indian Christians 
are found in any numbers. On the map they are seen to lie therefore prin- 
cipally in two series of districts running contiguously from north to south, 
viz., Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Bajshahi (though here no more than 
1,483), Nadia, Calcutta and 24-Paigana8 and again in Myrnra^ingh, Dacca, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj. 
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430. EuropMII CliriStbUIS. — ^The great majority of other Christians are 
Europeans. Thev amounted in all to 22»955 and scarcely more than 6,200 
of these are to be found outside the Presidency Division, most of whom 
(16,083) residing in Calcutta and its suburbs in 24-Parganas, with 1,642 in 
parts of the 24-Parganas, 1,232 in Howrah including 822 in Howrah City 
and 1,213 in Darjeeling. 

431. Chrlstiftll Missions. — The enumeration took place before the neces- 
sity for stringent economy had become apparent and elaborate provisions 
were made for accurate return of sects of Christians. The instructions issued 
to local officers were as follows : — 

“ Experience has shown that the return of sects of Indian Christians will lie very in- 
complete unless special precautions are taken beforehand. I.ocal instructions should l>e gfven 
as to the way in which the adherents of each mission are to be entered. The correct recording 
of Christian sects is facilitated by the fact that usually there are only one or two m'ssions at 
work in each district. The co-operation of the missionaries at work in each district should 
asked for and they should be requested to take steps to explain to their converts how they 
should return themselves. The supervisors and enumerators should also bo instructed as to 
the set^ts likely to he met with in their circles and blocks. As far as possible the record of all 
blocks where Christians are numerous should ho prepared hy Christian enumerators and 
should be examined by the charge superintendent or other qualified officer who should satisfy 
himself that the real sect has been entertd.*' 

The names of the missions at work in each district were obtained from the 
mission workers and a list is given below of the sectarian missions working in 
Bengal with the districts in which they have branches. 


STATiMENT No. XI-3. 


Ohriilian MitilMi at wark ia Bangal AvtiMt Oalavtia. 


Root and nainr. of iiilsilon. 

AJXQLICAS 

Church of Eituland Zenana Miiwion 
Church of England Mlmlon 
Church MiHHion Society 
Oxford MImton 
St. .\itdrcwH Bfliwion 
S(M’lcty for the Pro|)aRation of th« Oosp^d Mlwlun 
Ht. JoiM'ph’!) Mlmdoii 

BAPTIST 

American Baptlot Miiwion 
Baptht MImion 

Bengal and Orli^ia Baptiiit Foreign Mtaaion 
London UaptUt Mlmlnn 
Aurtrallan Baptist Miiwion 
New Zealand Baptist Mission 

OONOREGATIONAL 
Free Church Mission of Finland 

INDIA UNITED CHURCHES 
Church of Scotland Mission 
Presbyterian Mission 
London Mission Swlcty 
English Prosbyterlan Mission 

LUTHERAN 

Sontal Mission of the Noriliem Churches 
Lutheran Mission 
Swedish Mission 

METHODIST 
Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission 
American Methodist Mission 

MINOR AND UNSPECIFIED PROTESTANT 
American Church of Ood Mission 
Protestant Mission 
Christian Mission Society 
Seventh Day Adventbt Mission 
Indian Kaptlst Mission 
Slndhurla Kutl Mission 
Church of the Nasarene Mission 
Kvangellstle Mission 
North-East India Oeneral Mission 

ROMAN CATHOLIC (UUn Hite) 

Roman Catholic Mission 


Boaonti CaUioUe Mimlon 
CtwgregoUon of Che Holy Ciosi, Canada 

SALVATIONIST 
Baivntioii Anny 

64 


District in which working. 


Burdwttii, Howrah. 24-Faraaniui. 

Midnapoir, Howrah, Jalpaigurl, Darjeeling, Chittagong, 
lluwrah, ;S4*Parganas, Nadia, Kniigpur. 

2l-Pnrganas; Khulna, Farldpur, BakargaiiJ. 

24*Parganas, Myinensingh. 

24-Pargaaas. 

Malda. 


Midnapore, 24-Farganaa, BaksiganJ. 

Mldtuiporo, Hooghly. Howrah, 24-Pargaiias, Khulna. Dlnajpur, 
Rangpur, Dacca, Farldpur, Chittagong, Chittagong HlU Tracte, 
Midnapore. 

Jessore, Dlnajpur. 

Pabna, Mymenslngh, Farldpur, Tippera. 

TIppera. 


Darjeeling, Jalpaigurl. 


Durdwan, Hoogldy, 24'Parganas, Jalpaigurl, DaijceUng. 
Howrah. 

24-Paiyanas, Murshidabad. 

Rajshahi. 


Btrbhum, Rajslmhl, Dlnajpur. 
Malda. 

Cooch Behar. 


Bordwau, Blrbhum, Midnapore, 24-ParganaB. 
Burdwon, Bonkura, 2i'Fargsnas. 

Blrbhum. 


Howrah, Bogra, Rangpur. 

24-Parganas. 

Nodte. 

Nadia, Khulna, Farldpur, Bakarganj 
Jessore. 

Jessore. 

Mymenslngh. 

FoiMpur. 

Chatagong Hill Tracts. 
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432. Sects of Christians. — ^The sectarian classification of these missions 
is given according to an elaborate scheme circulated by the Census Commis- 
sioner for India, by which the several hundreds of sects returned in India on 
previous occasions were classified amongst 15 main divisions. It was 
originally intended to show a special table corresponding to table XV of 1921 
in which Christians were distributed by race and sect. Summary figures by 
race are included in the fly leaf and supplement No. II to imi)crial table 
XVI, but the only sects for which separate figures have been obtained amongst 
Christians are Roman Catholic, Romo-Syrian, Other Syrian and Others. 
The inclusion of a separate group for Romo-Syrians is in the nature of a 
compromise to reconcile the conflicting views entertained as to the allocation 
of the sect to the Roman or Syrian Church. In order to guard as far as 
possible against the omission from any of the groups chosen of returns which 
should be included sorters were directed to include amongst Roman Catholics 
entries such as the following — Catholics, Church of Rome, Franciscan Friars, 
Italian, Latin Catholic, Latin Christian, Spanish Mission and St. Francis de 
Sales ; amongst Romo-Syrians such entries as Syrian Catholics and Syro- 
Roman and amongst Other Syrian such entries as Gregorian Wiurch, Jacobite 
Church, Mar Thoma, Nestorian, St. Thomas Christian, Syrian and Yugo- 
mayam. It is unlikely that all of the above returns were found in Bengal, 
but this provision ensures that any which were found will have been correct- 
ly allocated according to the classification adopted by the 
Census Commissioner. Actually the returns show that a very small number 
of (Christians in Bengal were returned as Romo-Syrians or other Syrians, and 
Anglo-Indians contributed more than other races to both of these sects. 
Roman Catholics numbered 70,678 of whom 4(),792 were Indians and 16,295 
were Anglo-Indians. Protestant sects of all kinds accounted for 111,949 
persons of whom 85,023 were Indians and 15,570 of Kuropean or Allied 
races. The great majority of Christians in Bengal who are Indians or of 
European and Allied races arc Protestants, while the majority of Anglo- 
Indians arc Roman Catholics. 

433. Othar rali{iOII8 — Jains. — Other religions than those mentioned 
above amount to no more than 4 in every 10,000 of the total population of 
Bengal, a proportion which has remained practically constant since 1881. 
The main contribution is made by Jains who number 9,609. Half of them 
arc found in the Presidency Division in Calcutta (3,185) and Murshidabad 
(1,018). They are present in greatest numbers after the Presidency Division 
in Rajshahi, where they number 3,276, the single district of Rangpur 
contributing no less than 1,414. In other parts of Bengal their numbers 
are few and Birbhum with 494 and Dinajpur with 466 have the largest 
numbers after those districts already named. There were nearly half as 
many again returned as Jains in 1921 as in 1931, and it is possible that the 
same considerations which may have influenced Brahmos to return 
themselves as Hindus only made some Jains to give a similar return ; but the 
numbers in 1921 showed an unusually high increase over those of the 
previous census and were almost double those of 1911 (6,782) and the present 
returns are more than 42 per cent, in excess of those of 1911. As on the 
previous occasion the Swetambari Terapanthi sect of Jains were anxious 
to obtain a return of their numbers and assisted in the census of Calcutta, 
but amongst the Jains enumerated only 652 returned their sect, 426 being 
Swetambari, 147 Swetambari Terapanthi and 79 Digambari. There were 
as many as 2,199 Swetambari Jains in Calcutta alone in 1921. The two 
Jains returned in Sikkim are of the Swetambari sect and no sect was 
returned by Jains outside Calcutta except in the districts of Burdwan, 
Murshidabad and Hooghly. 

434. Sikhs. — ^The Sikh population is somewhat smaller than the Jain 
amounting to 7,334, of which no fewer than 5,047 are concentrated in 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The numbers are nearly three times as many 
as in 1921 when they were very little more numerous than in 191 1. Burdwan 
Division contributes 1,868 mostly from the districts of Midnapore (1»197) 
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and Howrah (405), where the Bengal Nagpur Railway workshops at 
Kharagpur and the Bengal Nagpur and East Indian Railway Administrations 
at Howrah account for their comparatively largo numbers. 

The majority of both Jains and Sikhs are clearly temporary residents, 
since the number of males to females is ver’^ low in each religion. But in 
Burdwan and in Nadia and Murshidabad the sex ratios approach for Jains 
fairly close to the average throughout Bengal, and the .Jai»' eommunity 
in these places is permanently established. There is less than one female 
to every four Sikh males, and the largest proportion of females to males 
amongst the community is found as might be expected in iMidnapore, where 
facilities for bringing their families are afforded to railway employees at 
Kharagpur. The sex ratio in (^alcutta has risen since 1921 when tluTc wTre 
only 100 Sikh females to every 365 males and there are now about 100 
females to every 327 males. 

435. Jews. — ^The Jewish community totalling in all 1,867 is practicaPy 
confined to Calcutta and 24-Parganas where all but 12 were found, 8 of those 
being in the Rajshahi Division and 7 of them in the llistrict ('f Darjeeling. 
Its numbers have increased bv 16 sin^e 1921 but are'jiot yet as high as in 
1911 (1,993) or even in 1901 (1,914). 

436. Zoroastrians. — ^The Parsis shown as Zoroastriaiis total 1,520 of 
whom 1,261 are found in Calcutta and the 24-Parganas and the majority of 
the remainder in Howrah district which contains 97, mostly settled in the 
Howrah City itself where they number 84. There are nearly three as many 
Parsis as in 1921. 

437. ConlUCians.— Confucians number 1,447, all except 84 of whom, 
76 in Chittagong and 8 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts were returned in 
Calcutta, "^he Chinese in such places as Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri have, 
therefore, been returned in those areas either as Chinese in 47 cases noted in 
supplement No. I to imperial table XVI, part C, or as Buddhists. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUE !.— DMributKm by rtligion of 10,000 of tiM total population by 
natural divisions, 1S81-1931, with poreentago of variation. 


Rollslon and area. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


411 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.-Dlstributlon by reli{ions of 10,000 of tho total population 
by natural divisioni, districts and states, 1881-1031. 





NuinlH'r iH‘r Io.ino' i,f tin* lota! poinilHtloii uli i.i 

religi'Mi 




Kutural division, dl»lrii t or state. 



MnMiiii. 


1 



Hit 

■i((. 




1 

i0‘JI 1 

Hill 1 

llNIl 1 

1001 j 

IS-Jl j 

1 1:11 1 

I'.I2I [ 

HIM j 

HIOI 1 

1 X t ( { 

I. •'HI 

1 



4 


a 


M 

_ -J - 

1“ 

II 

T.' 

' iTi”* 

BENQAL 

5,444 

5,355 

5,234 

5,119 

5,088 

4,989 

4,348 

4,372 

4,523 

4,700 

4,797 

4,8B« 

WBSl BtngBl 

1,414 

1,344 

1.344 

1,317 

1,299 

1,295 

8,285 

8,207 

8,233 

8,319 

8,324 

8,396 

1U1ROWAN MVISKIK 

1,414 

1,344 

1,344 

1,317 

1.100 

1,895 

8,181 

8,187 

8,133 

8,310 

8,314 

1,398 

Riirdwnn 

i.^riCi 

l.h.il 

I.HKH 

I.H70 

l,'‘21 

i.hmm 

7.H 12 

".70.1 

7.0(1 

7.ft(H 

x,0(0 

H.OIO 

birbhum 



2,.»K1 

2.2:».'' 

2 127 

;• OVl 

(».. 17 

(I. HO.', 

7.0-2I 

7,2X0 

:.4-m 

7.7(14 

liniikiira 

latl 

i:i7 

4. ',4 

r,s 

121 

411 

11.0, l» 

M.'i (•_' 

H.ll.Kl 

.X.7IO 

.X,(M>4 

H.74:i 

Micliiapom 

7.V,I 

077 

IMti 

(tot 

O.M 

H.',2 

S.'.XKi 

■S.S-J'I 

•|.,>I 

x,X4., 

x,h22 

M,87H 

Hooffiily 

I,«I7 

l.fUlS 

I.IKH 

I.7..0 

i.H.rj 

i.{i;i7 

X.21l.i 

Miij 

1 *. H 

H.2()7 

X,|12 

x.ori.'i 

Howrah 

2.1*.!7 

2.0:10 

2.07S 

2,c».M» 

2.04 1 

1 .0.'O’ 

7.»:i0 

7.1)2.H 

7,' 1.7 

7.1-Ox 

7,ii2:i 

x.ooo 

Ctfitril Bingil 

4,720 

4,732 

4,834 

4,882 

4,920 

4,950 

5,124 

5,141 

6,047 

5.923 

4.998 

4,983 

PKE81I)KNi:Y itIVliSION 

4,7S0 

4,731 

4,834 

4.881 

4,028 

4,988 

8,114 

8,141 

8.047 

8,013 

4,898 

4,883 

'Jl-PanoinAH 


:i. 102 

:i.((13 

:i.02l 

:i.o.'ii 

:l.7:i:l 

(1,420 

(1.421 

ll.'JliO 

(l.i'U 

('..277 

(1,202 

('nh-uttn 


2.:io:i 

2.<um 

2 IM.S 

2.1I‘<1 

:i. 1 7H 

li.K7l 

;,ilN;t 

(1,7.10 


(1,7.17 

(),•2(UI 

Nndia 

n.i77 

0.0 Ih 

fi.y.'i:! 

'.Hor, 

.'i,/«2 

.■...^7‘1 

:i.7.. 1 

:i.!»ll 

:1.!I72 

1. .1(1 

4.102 

l.:i'H 

Mumhldfiliaii 


«>iii*b7 

.1.107 

•'..077 

4.010 

4, ho;) 

4, <01 

l.'.o'. 


1 H_*; 

4.or.x 

rt,i7i 

JeMore 


«.17« 


11.124 


(i.orni 

:i.7Hr» 

•1 •'ll 

t. 7.111 

:i.x,| 

:|,!Hi.'i 

:i,0(i2 

Kliiiliiu 

l.p.'id 

4.0/ a 

:..oj2 

.1,040 

r..i2w 

.'•.III 

.■..022 

...iiO.I 

1. '•'» 

I.Otl 

i.x«:i 

(.X4i( 

North Bongal 

6,083 

5,982 

5,927 

5,908 

5,929 

5,957 

3,643 

3,552 

3,738 

3,921 

3,9)4 

:.008 

KAJSllAUi I)l\ iSION 

f,tl4 

S,13S 

8,003 

8,084 

8,113 

1,170 

3,480 

3,371 

3,883 

3,730 

3,778 

3,783 

Un)Nliahi 

v.ri7» 

7.«r.i 

7,7.',« 

7.7o:i 

7.H7:l 

7 Hi2 

2,2h| 

■J.i:i; 

J.fi.' 

2.J'2 1 

•2,121 

2,i:i7 

Dliinjinit 


4.1KJ7 

I.hmi 

4.0;.: 

.-|,i:i« 


I,. '.22 

1,100 

l.llC.I 

l'.(•-t(l 

l.7.'iW 

l.;:<2 

JHl|iiif(ruii 

2.:|«1» 

2,17.1 

2.«:n 

2.!H»2 

;i.2o:i 

.'(..i.'i.'i 

rt." I.I 

1. i02 

(i.oil < 

(t.7il(( 

it.;io.H 

(1,:»‘2(1 

l)arji‘(‘lins 

2d;i 

:(ni 


:i70 

4IM 

ri27 

7.112 

7.120 

7.1 II 

7. ..12 

T.Ctd.'i 

H.ITI 

ItfliiKluir 

7.0711 


i4.:i7n 

il,:{0('. 

11.272 

O.OIHI 

2.X77 

;l,|.i.. 

.(.I/O 

.l.(i(l.'i 

.1.7111 

:i,x02 

Itiiura 

n :i:Mi 


^,2.111 

rt.lMi* 

h,oh7 

h.O.H| 

1 

1 .1U-.4 

l.iiOi 

l.■'(l| 

l.xx,- 

I.UIX 

I'ulllUi 

; .oiM) 

7,:iM.T 

7.:.ii 

7,c<:i 

7.i:ift 

7.242 

2,2.H» 

-2.10(1 

•2.l''0 

2 til 

L’.Cl.iH 

2.7 .'ill 

MhIiIh 


.'i.I.M 

.i.o.t;! 

4.K07 

I.720 

4.«:iN 

1.217 

Loot 

!.(•((• 

1 '.(X-l 

.•.I1-2I 

i..i;r*' 

(OUCH KKKVK 

3,834 

3,388 

3,079 

1,087 

2,080 

1.898 

0,431 

J.7I0 

0,003 

7,019 

7.013 

7,094 

East Batigal 

7,103 

6,992 

6,888 

8,748 

8,627 

8.152 

2,737 

2,84 e. 

2,947 

3,111 

3,227 

3,359 

DACVA inVIMON 

7,003 

e.tes 

0.034 

0,870 

8,521 

0,302 

1.888 

1,070 

3,102 

3.i«S 

3,131 

S.OmI 

Daeun 

O.OMI 

I'l.vo; 

C.iOli 

0.220 

n.OHM 

.‘•.010 

•1,277 

;i,t-2o 

;i,...,l 

.. '1* 

.(."(t.'t 

l,01H 

Myiiietmiiitfh 

7,«.i0 

7.401 

7.111 

7.141 

(1.002 

r>,ii7ii 

2,2M{) 

2.127 

2,.>lill 

2.. Hi 

:t,oil 

:1.2.15 

Karidptir 

o,;iM» 

«,:i4<’. 

«,‘{2o 

li.MNI 

O.OOH 

.'•,»7,» 

;i,..f(ii 

:l,(»2.» 

:t,(l .2 

!,; Mti 

i,xx2 

t.OOM 

llakarKAtiJ 

7,ui:i 

7,0.I« 

0.071 

I^H2!• 

(i.ywi 

(i.nim 

2,7('m 

■2,*‘V.', 

*1.’ > ' 

.,11 • 

:i,l,v.i 

:i,*2X0 

CllITTAOONO OIVISJU.N 

i. iss 

7,180 

7.137 

7,038 

8,986 

0,700 

1,148 

^30T 

2,474 

1,141 

2,788 

1,840 

Tlp|)cra 

. 7,.'i7H 

7,112 

7.22 1 

7.o:<i 

(I, so; 

il.il i t 

•.^.414 

2 ri7ii 

2.7(iH 

‘ • 

ll.l-.M 

:(,;t(i;i 

>'oakliuli 

7,H40 

7,7:*7 

7.««.'i 

7..1MK 

7,.i:i:i 

7,41.. 

2.147 
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2.104 


2,£i 1 7 
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2! .11 
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:m 
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1,007 
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8,840 

8,821 

8,888 

8,877 

8,870 

1,011 

SIKKIM 
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NiiiiilH-r INT KMHNi Ilf Ihi* IiiIhI )Hi)ii)l;itloii hIiomu ri-liui'") is 
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BENGAL 
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85 
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68 
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3 
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91 

82 

78 

68 
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3 

3 

3 
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•1 

11 
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78 

88 

83 
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42 
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70 

69 
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99 
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10 
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2 
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North Bangal 
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44 

8 

69 

63 

62 

61 

48 

21 

35 

28 

18 

12 

7 

8 

RAJ 8 IIAHI DIVISION 
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278 
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48 

8 

83 

18 

•8 

84 

48 

23 

38 

28 

26 

12 

7 

8 
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11 
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9 

:i 
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1 
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9 
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H9 

HO 
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65 
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52 
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0 
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12 
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4 

2 

1 

J 
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6 

5 
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6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

2 
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12 

M 

h 

2 

1 

1 

C0(K1U it KHAR 

13 

11 

3 

4 

17 
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11 

11 

12 

18 

16 

3 

EaM Bangal 

14 

28 

41 

20 

22 

88 

123 

112 

108 

104 

104 

107 

23 

20 

18 

17 

20 

14 

DnCADlVWION 

13 

87 

13 

27 

3f 

38 

9 

• 

7 

7 

1 

1 

38 

28 

24 

22 

26 

fl 
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4 
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42 

44 

46 

45 

45 

42 
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34 

73 

64 

74 

H5 
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(‘ 
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2 

1 
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17 
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20 
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2 
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2 
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3 

8 

3 

3 

9 

1 

4 

5 

0 

5 

7 

7 
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6 

*2 


’5 

i 


42U 
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464 

4a0 

478 
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il 

10 

11 

10 

0 

(» 

Chittagong Hill Traeto 
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366 

2,166 

8 

45 


7,299 

6,356 

6,677 

6.664 

6.009 

7,281 

96 

38 

11 

20 

187 

4 

TRIPURA STATE 


78 

19 

1M 


8,14i 
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333 

Ml 

346 

144 


88 

83 
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CHAPTER XI — RELIGION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— NumSm •! ChrMbuM by dhrMont, dMridi and 
itatoi, 1SCJ-1S31, wHh p wcwilaH at variation. 


Division, dlotm-t or atatf . 


Total 1 

jinbrr of Christ iatii l*i 

Variation pt rent 

Net 

iurrcase+ derrraie variation 
per cent. 


io;ii 1 

1021 1 

lull 1 

1001 1 

1801 1 

1H81 |l021-.11 |l9Il-2i jieOMl 1 1801-0l|l881-0l|l881-1931 

1 

2 

:t 

4 

a 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 IS 

■INBAL 

isa.os7 

14t,0SS 

1Sf,74S 

1M.IN 

•2,330 

*Mn i 

12 •{ 

14-01- 

21 7 + 

10-1 + 

13-0+ lU-l 

Wort Bongal (Bl'RDWAN DlVl.S(ON) . . 

1I.M1 

1S.I77 

13,7IS 

•.4S3 

f,31t 

4,410 + 

11-0+ 

11-01- 

44 0I- 

40 0+ 

41-14 3110 

Iliiniwnn 

.'i,4tO 

4.IM0 

3.82' 

2.{NU) 

1.408 

010 + 

30 0 + 

0-6 + 

20 1 + 

no 2 + 

54-7+ 407-8 

lUrbliiini 

Situ 

408 

81.1 

810 

522 

48 + 

34-6- 

42 4- 

0-7+ 

50-0 + 

0M7-5 + l,2l2-0 

Haiikiini 

I.IOit 

1.421 

1.012 

303 

132 

504- 

15-8-f 

40-4 + 

178-8 + 

175-0 + 

135-7 + 2,837-5 

MitliiaiHiri' 

fl.OHO 

5,H»S 

4.100 

1,074 

1..545 

740 + 

4-8 + 

40 1 ♦- 

111-0 + 

27-B + 

108-8+ 722-H 

Hi)«>iihly 

1,007 

HOO 

851 

760 

633 

655 + 

ie-8-t- 

1-0 + 

12-1 + 

19-0- 

3-4+ 58-7 

Howrah 


.1,108 

3,120 

2.588 

2.072 

2,061 + 

10-6 + 

2-5 \ 

20 6 + 

24-0 4 

1-0+ 810 

Boniral Bongal(l>RB8IDE>X'Y division) 

s:,t73 

71.11S 

••.OSI 

•4^lf 

l•,•l• 

40,MT + 

14-1 + 

4-1 + 

0-1 + 

20 0 + 

13+ 17 4 

24-PiiruniiRit 

10, lion 

la.ri.'i.i 

16,027 

13,822 

12.082 

10,102-+ 

7*6t 

15-8+ 

160h 

0-5 + 

27-4 + 05-0 

(’alnittii 

47,-lHl 

30,0.17 

30,551 

.17,025 

28,007 

80,214 + 

21-6- 

13 + 

4 3 + 

.10-8- 

4-0+ 57 2 

Nadia 

111,01'i 

H.ri:i3 

0,1.12 

8,001 

7.207 

6,440-1 

17-6 - 

6 6 + 

12-9 1 

10-9+ 

13-8+ 55-0 

Miiriihidiiiiiiii 

MOM 

525 

413 

301 

540 

470- 

24-2 + 

27-1 + 

5-0- 

27 0 + 

14-0- 15 3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.-DMributlon by reiisions of 10,000 ot the total urban 
and rural population by natural divisions. 
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APPENDIX I 


1. Quutionnairt for eliciting Hindu public opinion on proiont-day social problems. 


1. In what district is your ancestral 
homo ? 

2. What is your — 

(0) caste (jflrft) and 
(6) sub-caste ? 

3. Do you consider yourself to be — 

(а) strictly orthodox, or 

(б) latitudinarian in your beliefs and 

practice : or 

(c) do you belong to a definitely 
“ protestant ” and reform- 
ing sect ? (If you belong to 
a group which docs not re- 
cognise caste please state so : 
in that case the words 
“ caste ” and “ sub-caste ” 
hereafter should be taken t>o 
mean “sect” or “group.”) 

4. What essential beliefs or practices 

do you consider to distinguish 
your caste from other castes of 
the same varna and your sub- 
caste from others of the same 
caste ? 

6. What is the attitude of — 

(а) the conservative and 

(б) the progressive or “ liberal ” sec- 

tions of your own sub-casU? as 
regards — 

(1) the relaxation of caste res- 
trictions in general and in 
particular such questions as — 

(i) inter-marriages with — 

(а) lower and 

(б) higher castes : 

(ii) inter-dining with other castes : 
(in) untouchability : 

{iv) pollution by contact with 
unclean castes or by eating 
prohibited foods or foods pre- 
pared by improper persons : 

{v) the necessity of performing 
prayaschitta for breaking caste, 
e.g., by going to Europe, etc. ? 


(?) Social (jucstions in general 
and in partiiMilar 

(?) jmrdah : 

(ii) child marriage : 

(ill) the “ pan " system : 

{iv) widow re-marriage : 

(v) female edneation : 

(n) the emancipation of women 
by the arloption of professional 
careers : 

{vii) increased particij)ation by 
women in public life, c.g.. as 
members of public bodies ? 

How far does any dilTcrence of 
opinion on these ])oints in the 
sub-caste correspoiul to differ' 
cncos of education, i.e., are the 
educated or uneducated mem- 
bers of the sub-caste ordinarily 
more “ liberal “ or “ conserva- 
tive ”? Which group is the more 
influential in your sub-caste ? 
Are the views on these subjwts 
hold by the majority of your sub- 
caste the same as are held by the 
majority of the caste us a wliole ? 
Have you noticed any general change 
in public opinion on these subjects 
during your lifetime and parti- 
cularly during the last 10 years ? 
Have you in your personal experience 
come across any instances of widow 
re-marriage, inter-marriage with 
other castes, refusal to perform 
prayaschitta in conditions in which it 
is prescribed, and similar actions for- 
bidden by caste rules : did such 
occurrences, if within your experience, 
lead to outcasting, social ostracism 
or a split in the group ? 

6. Is the joint family system tending 
to die out in your - 

(а) sub-caste or 

(б) caste ? What effect if any is a 

tendency in this direction having 
upon— 

(t) the economic condition of 
“ non-earning members ” and 
{ii) the [X)8ition of widows ? 


2.— Extracts from ropllos. 

The following are amongst the most interesting replies received to the above questionnaire 
to which the numerical references refer. They are both by Brahmins and represent respectively 
the completely progressive outlook and the reasoned view of those who desire to retain as 
much as possible characteristic of the old system whilst (rather reluctantly) making such 
concessions as are inevitable to chan|pKl times and circumstances. Neither must be taken as 
typioal, for both reveal a more reasoned approach to the problems involved than is commonly 
mMe. 
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There ia some hypocrisy amongst both classes unavoidable in transitional times. 
Those who are strictly orthodox, w'ould not tolerate widow-marriage or inter-dino with lower 
castes, or touch the most degraded castes, e.g., sweepers, or eat prohibited food, but in travel- 
ling by rail or steamer they have perforce ti> ignore pollution by contact and in the matter of 
intor-flining or taking prohibited food at any rate, they have to tolerate heterodox members 
of tlieir own family - A local pleader with a long topknot known to be the most orthodox 
member of the bar, sent his son for education in iScollaiid and ho has returned with an engineer- 
ing dogrt^e and is putting uj) with his father. 1 know of many such instances. At home the son 
does not jairtako of forbidden food, but he does so 0|)enly at hotels and restaurants and at 
the huu.sos of friends, but the father is not socially ostracised on that account. If necessary, 
he says that his son never indulged in prohibited food even in foreign countries, but as a 
matter of fact society seldom displays su(‘h inquisitiveness and so long as the England-returned 
youth docs not go violently against the orthodox practices at home, nobody asks him any 
inconvenient questions. In my part of the countiy', it has been resolved at meetings of orthodox 
pandits that pollution by contact, oven within the domestic circle, should no longer be enforced. 
At those mootings it has also boon l-.cld that no praya-ichitta for admission into orihodox society 
IS necessary for Europe- rt turned men. This resolution has been facilitated if not actually 
pronipterl l\y the refusal of such men to perform the penance. Hindu society fell that by 
excluding men with Euro[>ean (|ual'fications it could not stop our young men from going to 
foreign eountries for o<hication, but was simply losing its be.«t men. This suicidal policy led to 
a .st rong agitut ion and now the social ban never weighs with or stand.s in the way of any Bengali, 
whnti ver his carte, when he can rerape higether the money for a journey across the seas. One 
of my brothel's, a B. Sc. of London University, was in England for four years just before the 
war. At first we introduced him in our village home with some degree of hesitation, but 
gradually ho ofionly <linrd with us and we were siTv^'d by our menials without objection and 
even my cousin, the President of the Vikrampur Brahmin Sahha, had to wink at our lapses. 
On a recent ceremonial occ^asion I invited the Brahmin pandits of Vikrampur when my Kngland- 
roturneflhrother was at home. These pandits saw' my brother living in the inner apartments 
but did not scruple to dine at niy place, though they dined. all by themselves, ami after dinner 
they plied my brother with all sorts of intelligent questions about life in England, the manners 
and customs of the English people, and so on and parted with him on the best of terms. 
The Namastidras (Chandals) are among the most degrade*! communities, theoretically speaking, 
among the Bengali^, but on one occasion myself and my other colleagues, all high-castc Hindus, 
with one exception, din«l with a Namasudra colleague at a farewell party, ami the gentleman 
who formed the exception dinM in the next room, ami I know his son would bo glad to go to 
England, and the father would be equal!}' glad to send him, for finishing his orlucation. l^ong 
experience of Hindu smu’al life in various districts of Bengal has convinced me that owing to 
the absence of a definite creed and the ethnic character of the Hindu religion, the doctrine of 
twfcl obtains to a greater degree in Hindu .society than in any other. “ Whatever 
is for the tiest ” seems to be the prevalent idea among Hindus, and if any change is intnxluced 
in current practices and observances, it has a tendency to persist of its own inertia, to put the 
matter in a slightly different form, nothing succeeds like success in the evolution of Hindu social 
rites and practices. Hence W’e find all sprts of practices, good, bad, and indifferent, jumbled 
up together, and the process is still going on. The heterodox cr liberal Hindu sitting at a 
social dinner, e.g., a marriage among his ca^te fellows, bus to confine himself to an orthodox 
m4>nu and be has also to take his seat along with his caste fellows. The next day the same 
man may be seen taking a prominent place among the guests at the house of hivS Christ ian or 
Miibamniadan friend. The conservative Hindu doeif not take him to task for it, nor does the 
Hltcral Hindu boast of his performances in an orthodox household. When the family prcci'.ptor 
or (fura comes on his periodical rounds, he finds his <lisciple a genuine Hindu of the orthodox 
type, whatever the private laches of the latter may have -been. This sort of camouflage is 
practised by the coaservative and the liberal alike, in order to prevent social disruption, for the 
tendency is towanls the breaking of caste rules in most directions and even the yuru knows it, 
but like Nelson, he applies the telesc'ope to Ins blind eye and professes to see nothing wrong, 
though he ia supposed to be pre-eminently the conaerver of domestic morals. 

How far these liberalising infiuonces have penetrated the /.enana ia a point deserving of 
consideration.. It is obvious that you cannot change the manners and customs of one half of the 
population, leaving them intact in the case of the other half. Owing to the slower progreas 
of education among w'omen, and their essentially conservative instincts, the influences at 
work among them are necessarily slower in their operation, but this does not mean that the 
leaven is not leavening the whole mass of Hindu society. Among the higher castes of Hindus 
in Bengal, female education is going up by leaps and bounds, so much so that the difficulty is 
now more about sihiiols than about pupils, and this has been acoeleratod by the passing of tht 
iSarda Act raising the marriageable age for girls. That women hkye ceas^ to ob.<«ervo strict 
secluHion is manifest from the way in which they have openly jomed the political movement. 
In the villages they have always been accustomed to a large measure of freedom, and in the 
mufassal towns also they are now' to be seen freely walking in the streets. Of course large num- 
bers, s])eciRlly of those who may be said to belong to a past generation, still observe the purdah 
closely. But their daughters have taken their courage in both hands, and think nothing of 
going out in public. The^extreme nervousness and self-consciousness which they betrayed 
when meeting a person of the opposite sex in the streets, is no longer very conspicuous showing 
that they are getting used to tneir newly-formed freedom. As for ancient domestic customs 
and practices, they too have given up some of them along with their brothers and husbands, 
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but in this respect the change has not been great, and what is given up in the heyday of 
youth is often resumed in old age! Ceremonial rites and practic^es form three-fourths of a 
liindii’s religion, and as one advances in age the need for some sort of religion is most keenly 
^t ; and to return to what passed for rt^ligion amongst one’s forefathers is not only to follow 
the line of least resistance but is the most natural thing for a man or woman to do under the 
circumstances, unless one is preparecl to undergo the painful process of thinking for oneself, tor 
which there can hardly be any enthusiasm in old age. 

To come now to the points dircotly raised in the qucstiomiairc. Uiuler question 5, the 
first sub-head (») deals with iiiter-marriagcs with lower and higher castes. When 1 was an 
M. student, one of our professors, an inhabitant of my part of the district, returned from 
Scotland with a doctor’s degree in Philosophy and married a Kayastha lady, though ho himself 
was, ijke mysell, a Kulin Brahmin. I vividly remember the disgust, if not horror, with which I 
iookeci upon the offspring of that" mixed ” marriage. By and by, my attitiKie in regard to 
these luatters changeii so much that 1 began to looku|)on such marriages without any sort of 
repugnance, and this, I know, is now the prevailing attitude of a very large section if not the 
majority of my educated co-religioniats. T must say, however, that in practice such marriages 
have neveV been very frequent, though every sort of legal embargo has now been withdrawn. 
W’hero such marriages do take place, public opinion is not in any w'ay nffwted by the fact of 
its being in the Anulom or Pratiluw form. 

5. (tt) Every Bengali Brahmin inter-dine-s with the other higher castes in the sense that 
except in purely social functions, they sit together in the same niw and have dinner .served 
to them by a Brahmin, at whose hands no memoer of any caste can refu.so to take his food. 
At strictly ceremonial functions, the Brahmins sit in a separate row from the other 
castes. This custom is not however strictly observed in towns, where men of education, 
position and wealth, to whatever caste they may belong, often sit together at dinner oven 
in ceremonial functions. Here in this town, for instance, Suvarnabaniks form the most wealthy 
and influential community ; many of them are men of light arul Icfuling and have been among 
the foremost in the learner! pro^ssions. I have often found them invited at social parties on 
absolutely the same terms as the members of tlie higher castes. A ff‘w among t he very orthodox 
may have refuses I to dine with them, but their objwition was met by .^eating them in a separate 
row, so it was practically the conservative section which was excluded from the common 
table. And T have heard these gentlemen lamenting the good old day.*?! and complaining that 
their own sons had no scruples about dining with the Siivarnabaiiiks. All this is happening 
within view of the siroiighold of Hindu ortliorloxy — the village of Bhatpara, just across the 
river, which shared at one time, with Nadia and V’ikrampur, the leadership in Shastric learning. 

5. (lit) and (iv) Untoucha bility is the obverse of the custom of pollution by contact. CaHies 
whoso touch was contamination, and from whose hands the higher castes could not take 
water, were considered unclean and untouchable. I have seen a Namasudra being hounded 
out of a bridal assembly where, as a guest, 1 had asked for a drink and was given soda water, 
manufactured by a Muhammadan in the provincial town, in preference to the impure water 
of the village tank. I have also seen Namasudras and other low castes being employed as 
domestic .servants in high caste household and coming into contact with the members of the 
family in that capacity, and entering the" outer ” nxims of the house quite freely, the only 
exception being the service of cookM fo(Ml and water, and even as to the latter the exception 
was not always strictly enfurceil. Separate pitchers were kept in mufassal Bar Library rixims 
for the use of Namasudra, Dhobi and other low caste pleaders, but the practice is being aban- 
doned owing to the strong objection of the parties concerned. I have seen Bagdi.M, Bauris, even 
Muhammadans being employed as maid servants by high caste families and cleansing clothes 
and utensils without objection from the neighbours. In fact, any innovation, however bold, 
may be intrwluced in the bosom of Hindu society provido^l it meets with a generally felt 
want. The time-spirit is also in favour of the unification of Hindu society by reducing caste 
jealousies to a minimum. At Modaripur, which is a strong Namasudra centre, the local 
high school had a boarding for high caste Hindu.s and another for Namasudra.^. When the 
iSaraswati Pujah camo on there was a strong movement for the amalgamation of the two Pujahs, 
but on the objection of some of the guardians of the high caste boys, it could not take place — 
I took my stand among the Namasudra boys, and offered flowers to their goddess to 
the chanting of mantras by their priest, and ended by taking sweets and, above all, water at 
their hands. As I was about to come away, the inmates of thq other boarding came in a depu- 
tation and entreated me to partake of a dish of fruits and sweets at their hands. They were 
watching me drinking water at the Namasudra boarding, and I told them that they had seen me 
lose caste, and should think twice before inviting me. But they seemed ashamed of themselves 
knd'Sftki that they would feel themselves humiliated if I were to come away without taking 
anything in their company. Next day 1 was invited at a social dinner by some leading pleaders, 
Kulin Kayasthas of the locality. I repeated to them my exploit of the previous day and warned 
them of the risk they raii in inviting me. They laughed at my warning, thought it a good joke, 
and the dinner passed off without a hitch And yet such is the strong hold that caste has upon 
Hindu society, that I have seen Namasudra pleaders, the leaders of the Namasudra, revolt 
against the higher castes, isolating themselves from Iheir caste fellows who are common 
cultivators and giving themselves a fictitious rank by viitne of their superior education and 
actually refusing to dine with their kith and kin. 

In regard to prohibited food, and food prepared by improper persons, it may be said gene- 
rally that most educat'jd Hindus in Bengid have an aversion to beef and ham, but fowl is 
taken openly in restaurants and on board the inland steamers, where of course the cooking is done 
by Muhamniadan babwrehiB, Orthodox Hindus travelling by the same steamer see the * ' Babus* ' 

W 
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enjoying their fill of fowl-curry and cutlets, and bemoan the Kali age and predict that the end of 
the world cannot be far off, though they half suspect that their own sons are also guilty of 
the same offence. 

(i;) I have already said that the performance of prayaschitta is seldom considered essential 
nowadays. The psychologieal justification of ceremonial penance lay in the fact that by per- 
forming that solemn rite the j)enitent promised to abjure his foreign ways and manners, and 
was accepted in return as a meinlH.T of brotherhood by his caste fellow's. But the numln^r of 
young men who have travelled in foreign countries is now so large and so few of them make a 
large income on their return, that they have pei-force to abandon their superior airs and conse- 
quently are no longer kept at arm’s length by their untravelled countrymen, specially as in 
their dress and food and conversation they are no longer fond of imitating the Europeans, 
partly because they are theniMelve.s thoroughly permeated by the Swadeshi spirits, and partly 
also because EiJro}>caiis would not mix on ecjuul terms with them. The purification ceremony, 
with all the attendant humiliation of swallowing the five products of the cow, has therefore 
practically fallen intf) dcsuctiulc. 

(2) (i) T have already discussed purdah at some length. In rural areas, in places of pil- 
grimage like Benares a fid Puri, in health resorts like Madhupur and Dcoghar, andjn travelling 
in trains and steamers and also in motor cars and taxis in towns, very little purdah is observed. 
Even in small subdivisional towns the practice is growing up of hidics in groups of twos and 
threes, or single ladies with a boy escort, visiting friends all by themsfdves on foot. The sight of a 
mere mati no longer gives a young lady the nervous shock which was painfully cvklent in 
our youthful days, and bevies of young ladies in their t-eens flocking to school or college on foot 
or in buses are no longer a rare sight in the towns. In many advanced Hirulii households, 
the men and women sit together dinner, and the father-in-law treats the daught/er-in-law 
as a daughter, and freely converse's with her, which is totally against the practice which prevailed 
a generation ago. On the wliolc, the purdah system is on the wane, and the present national 
movement had further shorteneil its lease of life. The veil has been found to be an impediment 
to free movement, and in the hurry and bu.stle of town life it can be discarded without attracting 
notice ; and the awakened curiosity of woman will not put up with tf>tal ignorance of the outer 
world around her. 

(it) Among the three liigher castes of Bengal, e.g.. Brahmin, Vaidya and Kayastha, eH|)e- 
cially among the latU'T two, child marriage was rapidly becoming a thing of the past, even 
before the passage of the Sarda Act Time was when Kulin girls remained unmarried till a 
late age, hut that was due to the prevalence of polygamy and the artificially high value put 
upon Kuliriism, i.e., high birth, aeconling to certain fixed eugenic standards ’which had very 
little to do with real worth in the bridegroom. Latterly the scales had turned in favour of 
youthful marriages, when there was partial reversion especially in the ease of women, to 
tlie ago ]irescribt*d by Manu in his Dharmasastra. When wo married eleven to twelve used to 
bo the marriageable age for girls among the higher castes. Among the lower castes, girls were 
married at a much lower age. The next swing of the pendulum raised the marriageable ago for 
girls to 15, 1C, and in some cases, especially among Kayasthas and Vaidyas, to 17 and even 18. 
This was duo to the growing practice of educating girls in response to the growing demand, on 
the part of our educated young men, for educated wives and also to economic reasons, which 
made it necessary for our young men to defer marriage till they were able to earn their livelihoo<l, 
and men between their twenty-fifth and thirtieth years wore naturally averse to marrying very 
young girls. The Sarda Act has merely legalised the practice prevalent among the educated 
classes in Bengal, though as a matter of fact, if a suitable match is found, marriages do take 
place every now and then in contravention gf the provisions of that Act. The lower castes 
have not yet taken the Sarda Act very seriously. As to the progrefsive increase of the age 
of marriage among men, 1 may cite the example of my own family. I married at the age of 13, 
while each of my brothers married at the age of 20 and upwards. My eldest son. aged 27, 
is yet unmarried, though he is a member of a learned profession. My first two daughters were 
married at the age of 13, my third daughter at the age of 15. 

(Hi) At one time bride-price used to be paid, as is still the case among some lower castes, 
where men outiiuml)er women. Now it is the other way about, and bridegroom-price has 
become an oppressive taxation on the higher castes. It is sought to be justified by saying 
that a Hindu daughter inherits nothing from her father, and that an educated young man is 
entitled to some help from his father-in-law to give him a start in life. If the dower had been 
settled on the daughter as some sort of provision for her, no objection coul(i be taken to it. 
But most of it is frittered away in vain display and unmeaning pomp, and is of no good to 
anybody. Unfortunately in this matter the c&valry and idealism which we associate with our 
young men in other ways, e.g., famine-relief, rescue- work at bathing festivals and the like, is 
conspicuous by its absence. At the same time, it cannot be gainsaid that a daughter is entitled 
to a share in the patrimony and to the extent that the " pan ” system helps to redress the 
inequality between brother and sister it is not without justification. 

(»e) The necessity of widow-remarriage is now generally felt, especially by educated Hindus. 
Since the days of Tswar Chandra Vidyasagar and his. Widow Remarriage Act the idea of widow- 
remarriage has gripped men’s minds and from an abstract proposition it has now come down 
to the region of practical politics, but even now Hindus have not taken very kindly to the 
remarriage of any but virgin widows. In our childhood we have seen widows of the lowest 
olasses living with men of the same caste as husband and wife without incurring any soci.al 
opprobrium, but the practice died down in imitation of the custom prevailing amoi^ the higher 
castes. Latterly it has revived, as newspaper reports would go to show. The activities of the 
Arya Samaj and the Widow Remarriage Societies have contributed to soma extent to this 
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result. I know of one such society founded by a very orthodox Brahmin, at whosf* instance 
some widow marriages hav(s taken place in Tipjiera and Noakhali. At Noakhali I .viiow a 
pleader who had married a widow, but the union wji.s not happy. The brother-in-law of a 
relation of mine, an ex-District Ju<lgo, had inarriiMl a w'idow. out of pity for her .sad casi*. At 
Brstthere was some opposition to her admission in the village society, but backccl by the power 
ful support of the Union l^jard President, a man of strong ]iersonality, she .suec<‘eded i?) 
gaining an entrance within the folds of the snma}. She and her husband iu»w pass for ordinal y 
Hindus, and no questions were asked. The abduction of Hindu widows in outlying tracts has 
also o])en«l the eye.s of a considerable .seidion of Hiiulii .smdety to the urgency of this reform. 
In spite, however, of frequent lap.se 8 from virtue and of repo.ated proofs that tiesli is weak in the 
face of strong temptations es|jooially when bh)od is young. Hindus as a whole are very loath to 
give up their high ideal of female eha.stity and no educated Hindu would prefer to enter into 
a matrimonial alliance with a widow, other things In'ing eipiai, so long as an iiiiiriarried virgin 
is available, though the widow might herself be a virgin to all intents and piirpimos. A the 
same time, it must be adinittcnl that widow remarriage w’onM have l)e(‘n ••tuninoner had the 
willows themselves, and the other ladies of the family, not been averse to such remarriage. 

{v) I have alread}" referriMl to the great im|)etus which the m(»vcincnt for female cilucation 
has reeeivetl thronghoi't Bengal, though it is keener in Kasfern Bengal than in (Vnfral or 
WcsU?rn Bengal. The economic and other eaiises of this movement have also Is'en touched 
upon. Educated young men, who no longer marry before they ari‘ fit to earn a livelihoixl, 
naturally do not like an all but illiterate partner, and this is the main eansc* of tlw spread of 
female education. Girls at school cost more in dres.s and eon veya nee .ha n boys, and owing to 
the paucity of outdoor games in girls* schools their health is apt to suffer and in the ah.senee of 
any vocation except marriage and rearing up of children much of the education llicy receive 
in schools has no bearing on their future career.s. So long as marriage continues to lx* the prin- 
cipalvocatioiiof women, this state of things is bound to continue, hut Ix^fnre the evolution of a 
new womanhood, the present transitional stage wdth all its drawbacks seems to be indis|s*n.sablc, 

(fa) and (vii) The professional careers hitherto considered most suitable fur women arc teach- 
ing, nursing and medical practice, e.g., specialising in female di.s(‘a.ses. Until a larger body of 
female teachers is available, the teaching profession is not without its dangers, for in out of 
the way places women teachers cannot live without male protection. Trained nurses are 
in increasing demand, but though there are female doctors, their services are seldom requisi- 
tioned except as midwives ; in all serious cases they act under the direction of some male 
exp<;rt. T3rpist8, stenographers, clerks, are not yet rc'cruitetl from Bengali w'omen ; and it 
does not seem as if Bengali girls would bo able to earn their livelihood by following any other 
profession in the near future. The morals of of^ce girls are suspected in Hindu society, which 
would not easily tolerate the practice of such professions by welMK)rn Hindu girls, even though 
in indigent circumstances. 

The way in which zenana women have participated in the national movement a.id gone to 
jail in large members, preached at public gatherings and led public processions iii towns and 
villages and up and down the country side, has been an eye-opener to ail of us. This movement 
has evidently come to stay and women can no longer be shut within the four walls of tluj zcjiiana. 
Meetings of zenana ladies have become the fashion in many a mufassal town, and the topics 
discussed by the womenfolk within the precints of the zenana, so long considered to be im- 
pervious to outside influence, show that it is no longer inviolable, and even the holy of holies 
has been invaded by the spirit of the age. The monthly journals and Bengali novels dealing 
with social and sox problem have largely contributed to tliis result. Woman is no longer content 
to bo a mere understudy of man, and the theory of “ Pati-Devata " (the godship of the 
husband] has received a rude chock from the democratic doctrine of equality prea«.he(i by the 
press and from the platform. It is impossible for society to resist the ciimulative eiTect 
of all these liberalising influences, and even the most conservative houHehold has to give in 
to some extent at any rate, to the prevailing ideas Avhich have gained currency in the social 
sphere. The election of women as members of public bodies is therefore only a question of time, 
aiul their participation in such matters as the inspection of jails, and in local self-government 
and the management of educational and charitable institutions, as municipal councillors and 
members of the governing bodies of schools and dispensaries has already commenced under the 
fostering care of the Government. 

As might be expected, educated members of the caste are more liberal than the uneducat- 
ed section, though it is not always the case. There are many educated {Ksople, who are quite 
liberal in some respects and equally illiberal in others. With the majority of educated Hindus 
of all castes, liberalism in belief goes hand in hand with a strange conservatism in practice. The 
religious revival and political chauvinism have both contribiitod to strengthen the forces of 
reaction and a belief has gained ground that the wisdom of the ancients cannot be im pro veil upon. 

It is forgotten that in the truest sense it is we who are the ancients of the earth and inheritors 
<»f the wisdom of the ages. The cry of “ Back to the Vedas ’ * has become the battle cry with a 
section of the neo-Hindus, and the solidarity, derived by the followers of the Prophet from a 
fanatical adherence to the simple dogma and semi-military ritual of Islam inspires them with a 
desire to emulate the aggressiveness of the rival faith. Hinduism, as is well known, is |Xirhaps 
the most tolerant of religions so far os beliefs are concerned, but in matters of practice it is more 
or less a close corporation. In order to conserve the social organization from further decay, 
some educated Hindus try to be as orthodox as possible in their religious practices. Not that 
they always believe whole-hoartedly in the efficacy of these practices— their general culture, 
liberal education, and the deep-rooted toleration of Hinduism all combined make a sincere ad- 
herence to superstitious traditions and senseless practices extremely difficult — but sometimes 
for ^ow and sometimes as a makeshift and to allay the qualms of conscience, they follow these 
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ritualistic observances for all they are worth. The truth is, in spite of our scientific education, 
the historical sense and the rationalistic attitude of mind all but ill-developed among us, 
I have been astounded to hear doctrines and bebefs propounded by educated Hindus which have 
wellnigh staggered me and which would have appear^ childish to any European. But they 
were laid down with all solemnity by my co-religionists as if they were irrefutable. Liberal 
and conservative Hindus alike nave to observe certain rituals on the occasions of births, marriages 
and deatlis. The liberals may pay only a lip-homage to these observances, but none the less they 
cannot but perform them, for to ignore them would bo to declare themselves beyond the pale 
of Hindu society. On these occasions, the influence of the conservative section is most felt, 
and we must include the ladies of the family in this section. In matters of comparatively 
minor im|K)rtance, wherc^ the breach of social rules and Shastric injunctions is treated in the 
light of a venial offence, the liberals usually have their way. The views propounded above 
are held, not only by the educated members of my caste or sub-caste, but by educated mem- 
bers of all the three higher castes in Bengal, stibjeet to the limitations set forth by me. I 
have seen a tremendous change in social beliefs and practices on the whole during my lifetime 
which may be said to l)e almost revolutionary in character. And yet, every now and then, 
an atavistic reaction takes place in some section or other of the higher castes. A Sannyasin 
or Sadhu .'‘(uddenly emerges from obscurity and sweeps everything before him for a while. 
He propounds some new-fangletl doctrine and counts his disciples by the thousand, a not in- 
significant portion of which is composed of members of the learned professions including men 
who have received a foreign education. The star sets as suddenly as it rose above the horizon 
as one of the first magnitude, to be followed by another which replaces it in no time. The 
metaphysical bent of the Hindu mind, its fascination for occultism and its want of intellectual 
backbone which makes it averse to free thinking, are among the causes which make the cult 
of the iSadhu so popular among us. To the same cause, as well as our economic distress and 
material wants which make us fond of indulging in dreams of future prosperity, may be 
attributed the growing belief in astrology which like gambling at the races, was not so marked 
a feature of educated mentality in our youthful days. But apart from these minor signs of the 
advance of the reign of superstition, the most marked change in the social outlook which I 
have noticed within the last ten years is in the region of female education and female emanci- 
pation. J do not speak of the growth of political consciousness, which is well known to all. 
There is cho spirit of revolt openly maniiosting itself among the lower classes for instance. 
Tlicir placid content has vanished even in the social sphere, and they are no longer willing 
to be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. The first sign of this upward movement 
is the adoption of the sacred thread, symbol of equality with the Brahmins. The second 
step, and sometimes the first, is to give themselves “ brevet ** rank, as Sir .Herbert Risley has 
said, by taking a new caste-name. I have seen Namasudras of Faridpur calling themselves 
Banorjoes and Mukherjeas and the like in imitation of th.e family designation of high caste 
Kulin Brahmins. The third step is to select some one among themselves as their priest, and to 
refuse to take rice from any but Brahmins. Lastly, they refuse to do menial work for the other 
castes and try to establish their right to enter the Hindu temples without let or hindrance. 
One of the baneful effects of this social upheaval is that the lower castes consider manual labour 
undignified, and in imitation of the higher castes give up many of their wholesome practices. 
I have seen in my youth the hunting of boars and eating their fiesh practised as a favourite 
pastime by low caste Hindus, but the same castes, o.g., Namasudras, now aspire to be gentle- 
men by abjuring those practices and claim equality with the higher castes without conceding the 
same right to those inferior to them in social status. 

Cultivating Brahmins are common enough in Bihar and Upper India and Orissa, as the 
sacred thread on the person of many of our coolies would go to show. In Bengal, they are to 
be found within my knowledge in the Banknra district ; and in the interior of Chittagong. 
Brahmins are among the depressed communities,, being attached to Vaidya and Kayastha 
families as priests, messengers and trusted escoHs. They are known by the contemptuous 
epithet of Sviakandas (wearers of the thread). It is only during the last ten years that their 
social position has somewhat improved. 

1 liave already mentioned some of the instances of widow marriage and inter-caste marriage 
within my experionco. I have never seen the prayasehiUa being performed or social ostracism 
being practised for its non -performance. I have seen splits in the group which were invariably 
made up in course of time. 

Prior to the Great War, foreign travel, with its attendant connotation of eating forbidden 
food and fo<xl prepared by improper persons, wiis looked upon witlr disfavour by the orthodox 
section of Brahmins and gave rise to a movement for social ostracism which usually ended in 
a split in the group. Once there is a split, that is, one section takes up the cause of the 
Europe-return^ youth, the battle of social reform in the matter of crossing the Kala-vani 
(black water) is half won, for the seceders cannot all be outcasted and have ultimately to be 
taken back, when the keenness of the controversy has died down. There was eaiise edebre 
at Benares over this question in which the plaintiff was a rich and influential Vaishya, and 
pandits from far and near were examined by Irath sides, and the presiding judge was himself a 
learned Sanskrit scholar. The judgment which he delivered was printed and sold everywhere, 
and the sea voyage movement received a great impetus from Mr. Sris Chandra Vasu *8 judgment, 
supported as it was by Shastric texts and authorities. During the War, Bengalis in large 
- numbers went to Persia and Mesopotamia, and some even went to the Western Front, and they 
were encouraged by the Gbv^mment. On their return the question of sea-voyage was solved 
of itself and nowadays no one of any caste, high or low, is deterred from going to Europe or 
America by any consideration for the feelings of his caste fellows or his own position in society 
on his return. 
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5. (i) I do not believe that iiitor-inarriage between differc'nt castes is ncjcessary for many 
generations yet to come. T consider a system of promiscuous inter marriages to ))e positively 
inimical to the betterment of human types which must necessarily be the main objeetive of sm’ial 
laws. I am definitely against inter-racial marriages. 

(ii) I believe inter-dining in mrKiibe<l forms should l>e accepted though porsoiially T believe 
that those who can rigidly and rationally praetist? strict control in the matler are seieiitifically 
in a better position and are entitled to i*cs|wt and not to ridieide. I In^licve that the prin- 
ciples on which these rules are baswl are ftiudamentally sound though in nuxlern conditions 
some re-adj iistment is called for. 

(m) I strongly feel and advocate that untouchability as a social system must go, though 
personal cleanliness must necessarily In* t he basis of socia I contacts. 

{iv) As in (m) for 1-ouchability there euii be no }H)llution. 

(v) 1 suggest (literally means** change of heart ”) to \yc willingly gone through 

— this is just to acknowledge the supnmiacy of the group ideas for social well-being. I should 
not, however, force it if any one is unwilling to |)erform the specific function but shows by 
other conduct that he acknowledges thi.s s*ipremacv. 

(2) (t) I am definitely against promiscuous mixing of sexes. I would adopt the “ iu»t at 
home *’ label a little more literally in Indian lift;. I am against woman going vciletl. They 
must get about freely but social '’oiitacts should not Ih‘ intimate between man as a (dass 
and woman as a class except in cases of relatives or frituitls of the families. The code very 
well known and accepted in village life with |a little inort? liberal isa turn w ill do--or rather 
something approximating the early Victorian crale of English life. I am of opinion that 
much that posses for freedt>m in the w'orld to-day is abject slavery to (jonventions mort* tyran- 
nical in insincerity and'artificiality than (he proclaimwl proforcncc for sholtt>r and seclusion. 
The spiritual growth of man an<I woman is better ensured when both are permitted to grow in 
peace and quiet and not perjietually thrust into positions that call forth fresh strain on nerves 
to readjust oneself. 

(ii) Girls normally should be married between the ages of 17 to 21 years. But no artificial 
age limit is necessary and it should Ije determined bv various cireumstanccs, financial and physi- 
cal. 


{Hi) Definitely for prohibition if necessary by law. It is the result of poverty developing 
into a fetish. With men in their sixties it was almost unknown In our generation it started 
vigorously and to-day it is one of t he rankest of abuses. 

(tw) I believe that widow remarriage should be a personal matter for the willows concerned 
to decide. A widow who considers marriage necessary should certainly marry without 
any social obloquy hut the widow who prefers to remain under the idealism and does not rc-marry 
is entitled to my utmost homage of respect. She is in the largest majority of cases I have known 
the finest expression of conjugal fidelity and the most unique product oif a mental tyi)e almost 
incomprehensible to the vulgarised mind with extravagant ideas of sexes ami senses. 1 would 
certainly disapprove any social ban against re-marriage and that has been our att itude in those 
limited cases where so far re-marriage has taken place. 

(v) “ Education ’ ' needs to be defined . The woman .*10 years ago might not have been largely 
*‘ literate ” hut were certainly well-educated. Present-day literary education is a necessary 
evil. If India gets the freedom to plan out her own life the process of “ erliieation ” must 
be radically changed. In the meantime the choice of evils decides literary education on boys' 
syllabus with as much of adjustment to girls* needs as practicable under the present conditions. 

The question of ‘* emancipation *' is an absurd idea. There is no bondage save that 
which poverty imposes on every individual man or woman. Up to recent times the man as 
a husband, as a brother, os a son thought it his duty to bear the more strenuous part of the 
human life securing for the women that rest, shelter and security against an undignified life 
which is labelled as “ freedom to-day. That rest and security given to the mothers of a 
race was held and rightly as a physiological and a psychological necessity if the race is to he 
preserved. With the women was left the definite culture of the ra(!o ideals and the trail itions, the 
cultivation of those artistic and humanistic qualities which provided the necessary softening 
influences on life. ‘Women were no more in bondage than the men. To-day, however, the 
impoverished homes have raised the question of supplementing the attenuated income of the 
family ; the support so willingly borne by men with pleasure and os a duty is getting to he a 
burden. The economic independence of all individuals— men or women — is getting to he an 
imperative problem. I regret very much that a condition has been reached where women must 
have to be fitted up to earn their living. Professional careers, therefore, must Im opened up 
to meet the situation as a choice of the lessor evil. 

{vii) So far we have no public life worth mentioning as such. In my view a subject race 
can have no public life. l%e caricature of public life that we see about us is the inevitable con- 
sequence of tne fundamental fact that a race which is not politically free to plan out its life must 
continue a maimed existence where every sign of life must be incomplete, imperfect and more a 
simulation than a reality. Hence women if they join up can hardly improve the situation. 
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But if India 'guta a substance of independence women should certainly take part as 
they did take almost in every sphere of social life (social in the largest sense and including poli- 
tical) in the past in rebuilding the life of the race. 

fi. (i) (ii) The effect on non-earning members and widow is disastrous specially when there 
is no dole ’’system by the State, no insurance against unemployment, no old age pension 
and not even thoughts on offering aviinues for honest economic life. 

The opinion that T have expressed is I think the opinion of the largest number of men 
in ray society and caste. Yes, there have been cases where widow-reraarriago was 
o|)posed but opjwsition was oiitvot(*d (wc participated in the function of the re-marriage of Sir 
Ashutfish Mukharji’s widowed daughtcT) there was opposition to the aceptance of a England- 
rctuiiMMl man but the oppo.sition dwindled into a minority (there were two specific cases in my 
ov/n village and several in town within our social guild). There has been no case of inter- 
marriage i)etween eastes in my society but the inter-marriage between sub-castes definitely 
opjX)seci in the generation befoi*e me and disapproved in the generation when we (I am now 47 
years okl) were married has been common occurrence, has taken place in several families and 
even in my family which so far has represented the orthodox Kulinism of the Brahmin group. 



CHAPTER XII 
Caste, Tribe and Race 
Part I — ^Introductory 

438. ThO statistics shown. — The principal statistics discussed in this 
chapter arc those presented in imj)erial table XVII showing details of race, 
tribe, caste, nationality or Muslim social group. Figures of variations for 
selected primitive tribes are also given in imperial tabic XVIII. Table XTX 
gives statistics for Europeans and persons of applied rai;cs distinguished by 
nationality as British subjects and others and also for Anglo-Indians. Caste 
also enters as a bjisis of classification into such tables as those already dealt 
with in connection with marital condition, literacy and occupation. At 
the end of this chapter subsidiary tables are printed showing : - - 

1 — the numerical and proportionate distribution of the population 
by districts on a social and religious classification, 1931 ; 

II -the numerical and proportionate strength of selected groups with 
variations at each census, 1901-1931 ; 

II I — the proportions borne by selected castes and trib(\s (a) to the? tx)tal 
population, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931 and (b) to the population 
in the areas in whicdi they arc principally found, 1901, 1911, 1921 
and 1931 ; and 

IV — a classification of the returns of Brahman sub-castes actually made, 
by natural divisions. 

439. Origin of tho figures. - The statistics of caste, tribe and race 
were obtained from the entries made in column 8 of the schedule. This column 
was headed “race, tribe? or caste ” and entering it up is pcrhaj)8 the most 
unsatisfactory and troublc^somc? of all the enquires undertaken during the 
census. It was presumably intcndc?d originally to secure? a return of tho 
different castes of Hindu society, and was tlionee extcnidcd to Muslim ethnic, 
social or functional groups and to the various aborginal and primitive tribes 
found in the indigenous jiopulation. Its exk?nsion to others than Indians 
introduces immediately a very considerable ind('finiten(‘ss. Tho very concept 
“race ” is vague and it might almost 1m? said that as many different racial 
classifi(;ations exist as th(?re are writers on ethnograpliic subjects. The 
difficulty is not lessened by the fact that Bengali ancl the Indian languages 
current in Bengal have no separate terms for such distinct concepts as “ race,” 
“tribe,” “ nationality ” and “ caste” and that no terms exist which can be 
adapted for this purpose without risk of very considerable confusion. In 
practice the instructions given to the enumerators were made as spccifi(j 
as possible. They were directed to return for Hindus the casto sucli as 
Brahman, Kayastha, Sliaha, Tcli, etc.; for Aryas, Brahmos, Jains and Sikhs 
the caste of those who recognise caste arid the tribe of those who do not ; 
for Muslims the racial groups (Sayyad, Bekh, Moghul, Pathan) or functional 
groups (Behara, Jolaha, Kulu) which they profess; for aborigines the? tribe 
as for instance Santal, Oraon, etc ; for Bhuddhists whether they are Biirmcse, 
Maghs, etc.; for Parsis and other Indians such as Christians who have no caste 
or tribe “ Indian ” ; and for others than Indians race (sic), whether they 
are English, Canadian, Anglo-Indian, (loancse, etc. The supplementary 
instructions issued in explanation of these directions were mainly directed 
to obtaining an accurate return of Hindu castes and are reproduced below : — 

Great care must be taken Uj see that the real caate name is recorded in column 8 and not 
terms which come under the following classes and are not true caste names : — 

(а) Mere titles, e.g., Das, Mallik, Pramanik, Mandal. 

(б) Terms indicating occupation only, e.g., Baniya (a functional term applicable to 

Shahas, Gandhabaniks, Subamabaniks, etc.), Jaliya (applicable to fishermeu 
who may be Namasudras, Kaibartta^, Malos, etc.), Mehiar (a generic term for 
several sweeper castes), Ikakur. 
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(c) Terms merely indicating locality of origin, e.g., Hindiutani, Paharia, Nepali, Marwari. 

(d) Terms indicating religion or sect, o.g., Sikh. The Sikh religion is professed by 

persons of various castes, Rajputs, Jats, etc. 

(e) Other vague terms applicable to more than one caste, e.g., Buna (a. designation 

given to a number of tribes including Bagdis, Bauris, Mundas. etc.), Jangli. 

(/) Names of sub-castes or exogamous and endogamous groups, such as the four groups 
of Dhobas in Chittagong between which commensality and inter-marriage 
rigidly restricted. There are three principal exceptions to this rule : sub-castes 
of Brahmans should t>e recorded ; Chasi Kaibarttas may be described as Mahishyas 
and Jalia Kaibarttas as Adi Kaibarttas : and those Rajbangsis who have taken 
the sacred thread may be shown, if they claim the title of Kshattriya, as Rajbangsi 
(Kahattriya) but not as Kshattriya. If any doubt arises in other cases it should 
lie referred for orders to the charge superintendents. 

(g) Names taken from the classics which may have stood for classes as they existed 
centuries ago but are not in common use to-day, e.g., the name of the ancient 
vama, Vaishya. 

Tile correct spelling of caste names and the care with which tliey are written are matters 
of importance owing to the similarity between certain caste names and others, e.g., Mai, Mali 
and Malo ; Chamar, Kamar and Kumar. 

The instructions on the household schedules contained a direction for the 
entry of “ race (5tc), i.e., whether English, French, etc.” and for naturalised 
British subjects of foreign birtli the additional entrv “British subject ” 
after the entry of race thus interpreted. 

440. ClaSSiflcation of blank entries. — ^During slip-copying and sorting 
where column 8 was found to contain no entry the caste of the head of the 
family or other occupants of the house was entered in the case of Indians and 
failing that the occupation was taken as a guide to the caste except where 
caste was stated to have been specifically repudiated. 

441. Vagueness et the returns for nen-Aslatles.— The unavoidable 
vagueness of the information which it is sought to obtain results in the case 
of non-Asiatics very frequently in obtaining from this column no definite 
information either of the nationality or of the racial affinity of the persons 
returned, and at the best no uniformity can be achieved. 

442. Difficulty ef ebtalning accurate figures.- The return of caste, tribe 
or race excites the only interest aroused by the census in the general public, 
and two causes make it difficult to obtain exhaustive and accurate statistics. 
One is the opposition to the return of any distinctive entries. The other is 
the reluctance of many persons to give returns for their caste corresponding 
to the names in current use and familiar to the general public. 

443. Opposition to the return of all casta and similar distinctions, amongst 
Muslims. - Opposition to the return of any sectional distinctions whatever 
was raised by the Muslims upon what were represented as being religious 
grounds. It was contended that distinctions of caste are repugnant to Islam 
as a universal and democratic faith. This of course is true. It is also true 
that such divisions as exist in Islam are largely artificial and they have beer 
held up to ridicule popular in the couplet : 

^ J^l JU ^ Jl- ^ 

(Shekh bhdam SAl-i-Aww41, KhAn Shftdam 
Sdl-i-diggar 

Ohallah gar arzAri shewad iauUH Sayyad 
mi shawam.) 

In the first year 1 was a Shekh, in the nexu 
1 became a Khan ; 

If crops turn out cheap 

this year, I shall become a Sayyad.*’ 

Muslim objections actually arise from the awkward poverty in the vernacular 
to wUch reference has already been made. The only ouirent word whiob 
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can be used to describe the groups actually existing amongst Muslims is 
jcAi with its associations connoting the whole Hindu caste system and a 
gradation of religious privilege. It is these associations which offend the 
Muslim mind. It is not the existence of exclusive groups which is denied 
but any suggestion that true believers are by birth or social position denied 
full participation in the benefits of their faith here and hereafter. The 
Qur’an Sharif itself contains the text (XLIX, 13) ; 

“ 0 ye men ! verily I have created you male and female and have divided you into claR.scs and 
communities so that you can distinguish one from another.** 


Even if this verse bo interpreted as referring to the different religions or 
races of mankind and not to communities within the fold of Islam the Prophet 
himself seems to have recognised class distinctions. The Hadis records in 
iho Bukhari Sharif and Muslim Sharif that a distinction was drawn between 
the Muhajerin who had accompanied the Prophet on his hejira and the 
Ansar who received and succoured him in Medina, as for instance in the 
allocation to the impoverislicd Muhajerin of the spoils taken from the Banu 
Nadir. The exclusiveness of existing distinctions was actually emphasised 
by the group now shown as “ Murain who in a representation which reads 
very much like a memorial from one of the “ depressed ” classes of Hindus 
set forth the indignities imposed on them by the more elevated social groups 
owing to their lowly status in society. The frivolity of the religious argument 
was exposed when a mullah in one district was urging it but abruptly desisted 
upon the district census officer’s shrewd suggestion that he would cancel the 
entries in the caste column of the schedule if the mullah wnmld on his part 
issue a faiwa encouraging inter-marriage between Sayyads and »Jolahas. If 
a word could be reserved for the description of such groups as exist amongst 
Muslims without carrying the associations of the Hindu caste system pretexts 
for Muslim opposition on religious grounds would disappear. Some of the 
groups actually found on the present occasion are show^n below with brief 
notes : some are of doubtful orthodoxy and in some cases it is reported that 
other Muslims “ refuse to acknowledge ” them socially. 


Name of group. 


Where reported. 


RernarkB. 


Badlya or Abdal 

Bajadarii 

Chiinla 

Dal 

Dhawa 

Dutfedl 

Karindi 

KaCifiara 

Kulu 

KuttI 

Mahlfara»h 

Manjhi 


Mlrshlkari 

Nalfya 

Plrkhodall 

Punjhra 


SanaldM 


Bogra 

JflBBore 


Bogra 
Dacca, etc. 

Bogra and BajBhahl 

Midda 

Joinorc 

Bogra 


Bogra and eliiewhere 

Dacca 

Dacca 

Bogra 


Bogra and Dacca 
^ra 

Malda 

JeBBore 

Dacca 

Bogra 


CfrcumolierB. 

Miulelans. 

Tlio women act ch mldwlvei. 

Finhermcn. 

Hooka BcUom. 

Originally hawkers of glaiw heads and now rnltlvators. 

Originally workers in load foil iummI to decorate Image of Durga ; 

now gold and silver workers. 

Oil prossers. 

Masons, hackney-carriage drivers, etc. 

Fishermen. 

Fishermen and boatmen said to be a close group but turning to 
agriculture and claiming the name *' Bnekii Israll " on the 
analogy of the ** Mumin ” and on tlin ground that they are 
the Uaul Israil. 

Now goldsmiths. 

Weavers of reed mats. 

Fish seliers. 

Hawkers of glass ware. 

Drummers. 

Hawkers of glass bangles and tinsel. 


444; Hindu opposition to caste returns. — ^Amongst Hindus there is in 
Bengal a branch of the All-India Vamasram Swaraj Sangha pledged to the 
maintenance of all caste .distinctions including untouchability and therefore 
definitely against any restriction in the rigidity of caste distinctions. The 
most active and vocal agitation regarding caste, however, is that of those 
who desire its abolition. Some time before the census operations began a 
meeting of the Bengal Hindu Samaj Sammilani in Calcutta found itself 
considering a resolution that all Hindus should be called Brahmans and 
invested with the sacred thread ; and in spite of orthodox opposition the 
resolution was actually carried. Reforming and schismatic sects such as 
the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj, etc., have generally repudiated caste 
distinctions, and their ultimate abolition is a principle with such bodies as 
the Hindu Mission and the Hindu Sabha, to which reference has been made 
in the chapter on religion. The Hindu Sabha circularised its members calling 
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upon them to withhold details of their caste when asked for it by the census 
staff ; and the professed policy of the Hindu Mission is the same, though the 
propaganda issued by them suggested that the returns should comprise only 
the three twice-born vama names, any further details of caste being withheld 
and no person being returned as sudra or under a sudra caste. There is also 
an association known as the Jat Pat Torak Mandal whose professed object 
is the abolition of the caste system altogether and in deference to representa- 
tions from this and similar bodies the instructions for the record of caste were 
so modified during enumeration as to permit the acceptance of a return of 
“ no caste ” from those who “ have actively ceased to conform to the caste 
system and who have accordingly broken it in their marital and commensal 
relations, but who do not belong to reforming and schismatic communities 
such as the Arya Samaj, Sikhs, Jains, etc.’’ Actually it is a little surprising 
to find that amongst 22,212,069 Hindus so few as 29,000 or little more than 
one in a thousand actually failed to give any return of caste at all, and 
amongst these a certain number at least must represent persons outcasted or 
for some reason not entitled to claim membership of any known caste at all. 

:46. Inducements to an Incorrect return of caste.— The factors 
encouraging the submission of inaccurate returns are of various kinds. For 
political reasons and not necessarily as a matter of conscience an insistence 
upon communal solidarity often goes with a demand to abolish not indeed the 
fact but recognition or record of the fact that Hindu society contains within 
itself so many different groups of divergent interests. Such considerations 
readily ally themselves with similar convictions of a more religious or 
philanthropic kind which, while admitting the existence of different castes, 
lead those holding them to minimise the separatist tendencies of the caste 
system by inculcating an attitude of general benevolence to all fellow 
religionists irrespective of the boundaries of caste. It was presumably by a 
compromise between these considerations and a recognition of the great part 
played by caste in Hindu life that the Hindu Mission, in its agitations above 
referred to, after a certain amount of wavering arrived at the policy of urging 
first that only the vama names. Brahman and Kshattriya, should be recorded 
and that all persons should be recorded as without caste if they could not 
claim to belong to one of these vamas^ and as a modification that, if the 
Vaisyas were also added they too were to be recorded only by their vama 
name. They called upon members of Hindu society not to return sudra 
castes, not to return themselves as untouchable or depressed and to employ 
caste names signifying an elevated status in Hindu society. In addition to 
this agitation not indeed for the complete abolition of returns of caste but for 
their distortion in a very marked degree there were the usual claims to a 
change of caste nomenclature such as have distinguished all previous 
operations. 

446. Claims to new nomenclature— Muslim groups.— Amongst the 
Muslims these claims were made chiefly by Jolahas and Nagarchis. The 
Jolahas now appear as ** Mumin ” (believer), a name which it is hoped will 
avoid deterioration into a contemptuous term such as the one it is replacing. 
The history of the English word silly ”, however, suggests that if sanctity 
itself is not free from misrepresentation mere belief may fare no better. In 
Tippera the Nagarchis, originally a functional group of drummers deriving 
their name from the word naqqara^ agitated to be returned as Shekhs. There 
was indeed everywhere a vulgar misapprehension that any one who was not 
a Sayyad, Mogul or Pathan was ipso facto a Shekh, and the title was claimed 
by many who did not even pretend to claim Arab descent to which it should 
by rights be restricted. There was in some parts a reluctance to return 
'' Bengali ” which was authorised for cultivators who did not fall within 
either one of the four racial groups or some well defined occupational ^up 
such as Nikari, Kulu, etc. In any case, however, it is not possible to estimate 
the accuracy of the ^up returns of Muslims since the only groups separately 
recorded are Sayyaas, whose returns must inevitably be swcUed by arsons 
having very little title to the name as dtocendants of the Prophets lamily. 
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and “ Mumins ” whose nunibers arc likely to be reasonably accir vto. It is 
doubtful whether any group distinctions amongst Muslims in Bengal will 
ever be of real value and accuracy. 

447. Hindu claims to caste nomsnciatura. - “ Hiluhl caste claims provided 
as ploiitiful a crop as usual and amongst the perennial contentions there also 
appeared a number of new varieties not previously exhibited at any census. 
All were as usual to some name implying a superior ]K)sition in the Hindu 
hierarchy of social groups. The method by which they were supported is 
commonly in every case alike. In some cases the varna claimed is alleged to 
be that of the caste concerned merely because in one of the Hhasiras the 
name or function of the caste appears within that varna. In other cases a 
somewhat similar name is seized upon in the holy books and the existing 
name of the caste is derived by a fanciful etyinology as a corruption of the 
original name, whilst a myth or theory, generally supported by no historical 
research or evidence, is put forward to explain the fact that the caste (given 
a respectable affiliation in the shasiras) finds itself now strugglii'.g c. gainst a 
degraded position in the he retical and nci-Aryan land of Bengal. In many 
cases vyavasthas are procured from colleges of pandits • hut the nature of the 
reply received generally depends upon tlu‘ ^kill with which the question is 
put. The reply often contrives to be an exercise in the best oracular 
tradition. The pandits do not profess in any case to go beyond the 
authoritative statement and exposition of the actual contents of the sha/tiras 
and arc prepared upon occasion to admonish the same rebuke as was given 
by them upon a representation of one caste which asked whether they were 
amongst the vahya class and receivcil a reply giving the quotation relevant 
with the comment that the groups mentioned th(Tc*in wei’c tlie only vahya 
classes mentioned in the shasiras and that as the name of the caste on behalf 
of which a reference was made did not occur at all in tlu^ holy books it was 
unprofitable to pursue any further enquiry. In some cases as amongst the 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas caste claims have been investigated by serious 
discussion of literary, opigraphic, historical and social evidence, but more 
commonly literary research fails to reveal any link by which tlie qhhUi can be 
associated with the historical group from which it is sought to derive it. 
Finally claims are supported by allegations that the social customs of the 
higher castes arc prr4,?.tised by those claiming allocation amongst them. The 
lowest groups and those recently recruited from tribal beliefs declare that 
they have renounced such practices as the eating of beef or meat and forbiddcMi 
foods generally and the drinking of liquor ; the claim is often made upon the 
ground that they have adopted social customs such as child instead of adult 
marriage and the prohibition of divorce and remarriage of widows whicdi many 
of the progressive and enlightened Hindus are coming to regard as retrograde. 
Those ambitious to be included amongst the twice-born classes claim that 
their period of ceremonial uncleanness after bereavement and the ceremonies 
iiocessary to regularise marriage and adoption as well as tht* arrangements 
for preventing marriage within prohibited degrees are the same as are 
prescribed for the twice-bom classes and that they also practise all the 
samskars proper to the vama claimed. It is this last asjiect of the case which 
is evidently the hardest for castes to prove. They hero encounter not only 
the observation of their neighbours but also the conservatism of their women 
folk who are reluctant to exchange customs which for generations have 
brought them religious comfort for new practices proper perhaps to the 
twice-bom but probably sinful to others and in any case not sanctioned by 
tradition. Their priests also are hesitant to elevate their disciples by any 
change in the ritual at which they will assist : their own status in some cases 
must necessarily be improved if it can be proved that the castes to whom 
they minister are not degraded, but on the other hand the pioneers run the 
risk of being entirely discredit^ by the Brahman community at large for 
per mi tting their disciplos to establish the claim to a superior position, and 
instances are recorded in which the Brahman investing with the sacred thread 
some initiate of the aboriginal classes has found it most comfortable for 
himself to disappear thereamr and make the best of the fees ho has been able 
to realise for his services. 
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446. .Court rulings and tho bsnoflls of rooi^ition as twico-bom.— It is 

at first sight surprising that claims at least to allocation in one or other of the 
two main groups of twice>bom and sudra vamas should have been decided 
so infrequently in courts of law, but civil courts have no jurisdiction to try 
caste questions unless the suit is in respect of a right to property or to an 
office. Authoritative decisions in the Privy Council and the High Courts as 
regards the vama of specific castes in Bengal appear to be very rare indeed 
and I am not aware of any instances except in the case of Vaidyas, Kayasthas 
and Shahas in which an issue has been raised in Bengal and a decision given 
upon it that a caste belongs to tho twice>bom class or the Sudras. The 
question whether a person telongs to any particular one of the regenerate 
castes is for all legal purposes immaterial as “ the Shastraa were written for 
all and equally apply to all *’ (Gear’s Hindu Code, 2nd addition, page 198). 
But the difiiculty of allocating a caste between the sudras and the regenerate 
castes is not made easier by the fact that it did not exist at all in earlier times 
when the caste rules were not rigid but arose only after a degree of exclusive- 
ness had been introduced into the caste groups which was not contemplated 
in the scriptures themselves by reference to which it is now sought to reach 
a decision. In the absence of effective help from the text-books the courts 
have now cut what Gaur describes as the “ gordian knot ” by formulating 
for their own guidance a few working rules which though not inflexible have 
become invariable guides in the determination of such cases and to proceed 
according to (I) what the caste think of themselves and (2) what others think 
of them. Apart from tho social esteem which it is sought to compel by 
claiming allocation to one of tho regenerate vamaa the advantages from such 
a description appear to the observer from without to be of doubtful value. 
There is indeed a certain convenience in the restriction of the period of 
ceremonial pollution to less than 30 days imposed upon the sudras. To the 
more devout of those claiming allocation to the Brahman rama it will also 
appear a very definite advantage to be able to approach the deity direct and 
without depending upon the intervention of a priest. In aspiring to twice- 
born status however castes are restricting the latitude of their practices in 
many ways. Ceremonies without which marriage and adoption arc invalid 
in the case of the twice-bom may be pretermitted in the case of sudras who 
have a wider latitude of choice in both these sacraments since tho great 
rigidity of restriction by prohibited degrees according to gotra and pravara 
does not apply to them and they do not lie under any bar to the adoption of 
such relatives as a son of a sister or daughter or mother’s sister or of any boy 
whose mother as a maiden the adoptive father could not marry. It would 
have seemed that the more elastic provisions applicable to sudras in these 
details as well as the express latitude still existing amongst them as regards 
inter-caste marriages, divorce and the remarriage of widows would have been 
considered to be advantageous. It is true that they might be proved as 
customs of the caste and validated even along with a claim to regenerate 
status. But it is more likely that such freedom as was previously enjoyed 
would be discountenanced and that there would be considerable reluctance to 
admit any customs suggesting a humbler origin. 


449. MtllMNi of dtaling with dalms to catte nommelalHra.— The 

principles on which caste claims were dealt with in 1911 were laid down by 
Mr. O^Malley in paragraphs 830 and 831 of his report (1911) and in general 
the same principles were followed on the present occasion. Changes of caste 
name were opposed on general grounds because they would conceal tho 
identity of the caste concerned when comparisons were made with the returns 
obtain^ on previous occasions. A more serious objection arises from the 
fact that most of the claims are contentious and imply if they do not actually 
express a demand to be ranked with one or other of the twice-bom vamaa of 
Manu. Hindus in Bengal are reluctant to believe that the mantle of Ballala 
Sena has not descended upon Govem^^ient or the Census Superintendent and 
they continue to cherish a touching faith in the power of the census department 
to nve them like the ancient Hmdu Kings or like the Maharaja of Nepal 
to-my an authoritative pronouncement upon claims to inclusion within the 
three classes of twice-bom. Such a role was of course declined. There art. 
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serious practical disadvantages in pcmMtting any c^ste name to gain currency 
which is either identical with or includes as one of its members a name of any 
of the three superior vamczs of Mami. xvmongst the Brahmans, and also 
amongst such castes as are genuine Kshattriyas or Rajputs (none of which 
are native to Bengal), the use of one of the old varna names is inevitable, but 
their use alone or in combination with other terms inevitably leads to 
inaccuracy and confusion for scA’^eral reasons. In the first place tlierc is always 
a tendency for the person enumerated to slur over the distinctive part of hi*« 
caste appellation and return only the more distinguished portion which is the 
name of one of the three vama^s. Even if he makes a correct return however 
of both members of his composite name there is the danger first that the 
enumerator will either catch and record only the vama portion or in the 
restricted space allotted will bo unable to write the distinctive portion at all 
or legibly, secondly that the copyist transferring to a slip the entry in the 
schedule will either by design or accident omit to enter the distinguishing 
portion and thirdly that even if it is entc^red on the slip the sorter may fail to 
notice the distinguishing portion and lump together in one indeterminate 
group all the persons returned as Kshattriya or Vaisya even if some other 
distinguishing name has been added. For this veasoii although the Census 
Commissioner and census officers in other provinces w^ere prepared to admit 
the entry of names compounded with those of the varnas cf Manu provided a 
distinguishing name is added, in Bengal an effort wos made to prevent such 
returns. The only cases in which they were specifically permitted were few 
and in every case an attempt was made to g(d/ the distinctive portion of the 
name entered first and to show the portion combined with the varna name in 
brackets after it. In other cases however where the change did not involve 
a contentious claim to status as twice-born under the varnasram dharnia the 
claims were allowed. In every ease the table contains a r(‘ferenee to tlic 
claims to nomenclature made at the present census as w('ll as to most of the 
various synonyms and alternative appellations returned at this or previous 
enumerations. Reference has been made already to the claims of Muslim 
groups. The details of the claims made in specific instances will be referred 
to in the case of Hindus when dealing with caste groups separately, and are 
summarised in the accompanying list ; it includes mention of the Kurmis and 
Koiris who approached the Census (>)mmi8sioner direct with their claim, 
although no claim was received in Bengal from the members of these castes 
living in the province ; 

(.'auto. CaHtv iiuine r In lined. 


1. Agurl 

2. B^Edi 
R. Bttldya 
4. Btfui 

3. BhulunuUI 
0. Chftiiur 

7. ChMtuulhoba 
a. Dhopa (Dhobi) 

9. Ctop 

10. Hftdi 

11. JaliAluibariU 

12. JhidoMalo 

13. Jogit’ Bnhmana 

14. K»h 0 r (Raw»ri) 

1!). KaIwmt 

10. Kftmi 
17. KandrR 

10. Kftpall 
10. KariMkAr 
”0. KayMthA 

21. Khen. Kheyis, Kyen 

22. Kolrl 

23. Kurnil 

24. MAgh (BengAll apoAklng) 
MAhiMhyA 

20. MoTAnglA 

27. NAOIMUt.rA 

28. Noplt 
20. Not 
30. OnoB 

81. PlBtlkAr 

82. Fotoi 


I'grAkidiAttiiyii, Kithattrlyn. 

ByagTAlwhattriyA, Kuhattriyo. 

Brahman, Baldya Dratiiii.aii. 

BaruJIbi, VAlnhyabaniJibl. 

VaishyantAii. 

Katnainl, 

.SAt4'hAlli. 

Valnhya. 

YodavA. 

HailtAiya Kahattrlya. 

MahisbyA, RAjl»iigi«lii. 

MallA KitbAttrlya, Jhnila Kkhnltri>a. 

Brahman only ; llarlii Brahman ; MHiillk Srutriyn Hiahtnnn. 
Chandravangahiya Kkliattriya. 

Ifaihaiya Kahattrlya. 

Vlawa Brahman. 

Kodma. 

Ba^ayakapall. 

Vlawakann.i Brahman, Karmar Kahattrlya. Kaliuttri>a karnmr. 
Kahattrtya. 

KayaithA. 

Kolrl Kahattrlya. 

Kurmi Kahattiiya. 

Uagbadi Buddhtai. 

(1) Kahattrlya. Mahlal >.1 Kaliattrlya ; (2) L>c\adaa. 

CSihatrl, Morangia Chhetrl. 

KamAbrahniA, NamabrahniAii. 

Bal Brahmin, Babltri Brahinln. 

Bratya Kahattrlya. 

KahatUlya. 

Kayaatha. 

LupU Ifahlahya, Nahlabya. 
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0»sU Caste nama elalmed. 


ss. 

Pod 

Fanndn, Paundra Kthairiyya, PadmanJ. 

84. 

Pundarl 

Pimdra, Pkindra KRhattrlya. 

35. 

RAjbangshl 

.. Kihatirlya. 

86. 

Hliaha 

. . Baliiya 8haha, 8adhtibanlk. Khandabanlk, BaUya Khandabantlc. 

37. 

B*nkluirl 

Valaya, Bhankhabauik. 

38. 

Suorl 

KEhaitriya, SaundJk.Kahattrlya, 8ondla>Kahattriya. 

38. 

Hutndhor 

Viswakarnia Brahmin. 

40. 

SwunalMT 

. . Vlewakarma Bralimln. 

41. 

Tautl (“ Oaneah '*) 

. . Tantubaya. 

42. 

Tiyar 

. . BaJbangRhl. 

43. 

Yugl 

. . Yogi. 

44. 

Valdlk BalHhiiAb 

Baivafa Brahman. 


45U. Importance of caste returns.— The advantages of a return of cas1« 
arc clear and incontestable. Caste exercises and will almost certainly con- 
tinue for long to exercise perhaps the most important influence on the private 
life of the Hindu and it is obviously important in taking a census to obtain 
an aocurat(‘ representation of the actual facts. To omit the record of castes 
or to give a gc^neral exemption from recording caste to all who felt disinclined 
to return it would enojinously simplify arid cheapen the census operations but 
would certainly detract from the value of the results. It would conceal 
the very serious ^lisiiitegrative force present in Hindu society in the shape of 
the “depressed” classes and upon any view which seeks for the general amelio- 
ration of the community it is important to know as accurateh' as possible the 
numbers of s(‘paratc groups and the stage of social and cultural developnicnt 
which they have reached so far as they can b«^ ascertained from the census 
returns, jliffc rent castes display different standards in education and in 
such practi<?es as the age at which their women arc married or they may be in 
certain instances ijarticidarly liable to specific complaints. In all these cases 
it is important to have as accurate and detailed a record as possible in order 
that the improvemcuit of the whole society may be facilitated by knowing at 
what point to start both in space and in society. Finally the point which 
tends to loom largest in Indian thought is the fact that different groups 
claim and are generally considered to be entitled to special representation 
in the body politic and if not for any other reason, it would still be necessary 
for purposes of representation to secure an accurate return of those castes 
entitl(*d to special treatment. All these consirlerotions refer with modifi- 
cation to Muslim-s, particularly as regards the differences in education, initiative 
and social practice between various groups of the community. On all 
these grounds therefore it is clearly important to have as accurate returns 
as possible. 

451. A proposed modification and r^riction of caste returns. -On the 

other hand to secure absolute accuracy would involve an expenditure of time 
and temper as well as of money entiivly disproportionate with the results 
obtained ; and as a matter of practical policy what is to be decided is the 
maximum degree of accuracy v^hich is to be sought withoutran entirely dis- 
proportionate expenditure of time or money and without raising too much 
opposition and discontentment. It is time to abandon the hope of obtaining 
at the census absolutely accurate and exhaustive particulars. The agitations 
which were originally stimulated by the attention concentrated on caste in 
census returns are growing in volume and will make it increasingly difficult 
to obtain complete and accurate details. The enquiry however can by 
no means be abandoned altogether and in some directions it would be of 
advantage to extend it. There shv uld, for instance, be a clear provision made 
for the return of race, tribe or nationality and it would be a convenience if the 
caste column in the schedule coiiI I be divided into two, one for tribe, race or 
nationality and the other for caste or other group. In the first column it is 
contemplated that all persons would enter both their race and theh" nationality, 
race being interpreted in the case of Europeans as nationality by descent, 
and in the case of Indians the province from which the family of the person 
enumerated descended. The second column would be reserved for caste pro- 
per. The Muslim opposition would be met by a clear heading to the effect that 
caste was for Hindus only and that for Muslims what w'as required w^as a return 
of racial or functional groups. In view of the very questionable value of any 
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figures for Muslim groups in Bengal however it is doubtful whether any 
separate classification would be useful for the purposes of the report unless 
some particular group actiiallj* desired during the census enuineration to have 
figui^s of its members separately collected and presented. As regards Ifindus 
in view of the feeling aroused in sup|X)rt of the claim to record the varna 
name as well as or instead of the caste name provision could be made that the 
commonly accepted caste name should entered first in the caste, column 
and below it or after it in brackets the vania claimed if the* varna was one 
of the twicc-boin groups. It could be clearly indicated that ])ei\sons not 
wishing to return their caste at all would be pormitti^d to mak(' a nil return. 
But emphasis would be laid for administratn'c reasons iijion a correct return 
of primitive tribes and of the groups treated as depressed classes or known 
under any other similar appellation for whom it might be ollicially considen d 
that special political representation sliould be rcscrvcMl. Retiii ns of the rania 
name only such as Brahman, Kshattriya or V^aisya would be discouraged, 
but if they appeared with the (uistc^ nanu* ordinarily used tlu'v would be 
accepted without questioning the title under whicli tliey weic clainuul ami the 
prcscriptioik that the varna name should be n^corded in every ease would make 
it possible to get figures, if desired, of the extent to which claims to alloe.ation 
with one of the twdcc-born varnas has gained eurreiuy amongst tlic castes 
themselves. This would involve the separate sorting of all castes to the luid, 
and in the case of Brahmans and genuim^ Kshattriyas where the varna ami 
:jali names arc the same there would undoubtedly be a number for whom a 
distinctive gioup name had not been returm^d. This, liowever, woidd in- 
troduce no very serious complication, since it is not likely that any Rrahman 
would fail to return a sub-caste unless he w^rcj amongst the (h^graded oi fallen 
Brahmans, whilst the Kshattriya ca.stc is itself so vague and indeterminate 
in Bengal that it is probably hopeless to try to do anything with it. In eom- 
pilation all the groups would be entered in the registers, bnt for tlu^ pnrpos(*s 
of publication tabulation would be undertaken only for a lestrii^ted number 
of castes. It would be necessary for instance to show in full with the various 
sectional names returned, castes like the Brahmans. Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
primitive tribes and depressed or scheduled classes ; and it might b(' that other 
groups also would be considered as entitled to bo shown on account t‘ith(ir of 
their numbers or their importance ; but it would be an advantages to announce 
publicly at an early stage of the census enumeration that, apait from the 
classes already mentioned (which w'ould be specified by naim^), it was not 
proposed to tabulate and publiali results for any otluT caste unless a res- 
ponsible caste organisation applied for it on behalf of the community. In 
this case and also in the ease of the Muslims it would perhaps be advantageous 
to lay down that for the satisfaction of getting its numbers published the 
caste would be charged a fee calculated upon its numbers at tlu^ last recorded 
census. The fact that a lee was charged would probably not only stimulate 
castes to apply for record in the tables bnt would also encourage the return of 
accurate figures since the caste organisations would sec to it that the returns, 
if they were to pay for them, were as complete and accurate' as possible. The 
table composed on these lines and obtained in this way would present details 
sufficiently complete for most important purposes, and its preparation would 
avoid the inconveniences attendant upon the present, attempt to secure 
absolutely accurate and exhaustive information. It is clear that a number 
of groups would lay claim to caste nomenclature or ofiste affiliation superior 
to that generally conceded to them in society ; but for practical purposcjs this 
would have no disadvantageous effect and th«5 efforts of the censu.s authorities 
could be concentrated upon obtaining accurate returns for backward or pri- 
mitive groups without being compelled to dissipate their energies in dealing 
with a multitude of claims to new names and recognition of social status. 

452. Methods adopted for ensuring as accurate as possible returns of 

CaStO. — On the present occasion every effort was made to secure as accurate 
a return as possible of caste and similar groups. liists compiled and revised 
from census to census were brought up to date and distributed to the census 
agency ; in them were separately shown a list of vague and indefinite or 
ambiguous terms which it was desired to exclude from the census schedules 
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and an index of the castes and tribes which had boon returned in Bengal and 
neighbouring provinces at some census or other intended for reference in eases 
of doubtful or difficult entries. It was directed that where cases occurred 
which were not covered by this index or where petitions were received for 
change of caste nomenclature reference should be made to the Superintendent 
and that no orders should be passed in any ease without such a reference. 
It was hoped that in this wa}^ full details of caste could be collected and that 
they woiihl be as accurate as possible when they came to be copied and sorted. 

453. Restrictions on sorting and tabulation, and accuracy of the 
statistics. Actually during the post -enumeration process the need for strict 
economy became urgent aiul as a measure of economy it was decided not only 
to apply a j)rocess of seh^ction to the castes to be shown in the report but also 
to restrict sorting to those castes chosen. It was determined to obtain 
particulars of Kuropeans and allied races and of Anglo-Indians ; but amongst 
Muslims no attempt was rnad(‘ to distinguish any other groups than the 
Sayyads and the “Muniins” (Jolahas) who had specitleally agitated for separate 
returns. Amongst thc^ Hindus those groups were selected in the first place 
whii^h had or approaeh(‘d a membership constituting four per mille of the 
population in lh2i, aiul to these were added all those groups which appear(*d 
to have a claim to special consideration on political grounds as bcang members 
of the depri'ssod classes or primitive tribes. The list thus chostn included no 
fewer than 141 groups compared with a very much smaller number in 1921 ; 
and in orrler that impcafect, doubtful or indefinite returns might not result 
in the omission of any p<‘rsons who ought to fall within the groups chosen, 
lists iiit(‘ud(Ml to be (^xliaustive were circulated showing no less than 212 
synonyms for the I'hosen groups and over 640 doubtful or indefinite entries 
w}ii(4i had been recorded at some census or other by persons who upon enquiry 
had proved to belong to one or other of the groups chosen. In addition 
some of th<' groups actually chosen for presentation in the table were known 
correctly by nanu^s also applied to other castes which it was desired to omit 
or to show separately. Thus the Gains shown in the table are the Nepali 
caste of that name and directions were given for incorporating in their correct 
groups those persons returned under this name who were really the Dorns or 
Bediyas. word Kisan again is not only a general term for cultivators 

but is spe(rifically used for Nagesias, Kalwars and Kharias and similar direc- 
tions given to include in the group shown under this name in the table only 
Nepalis, viz., those born or enumerated in Nepal, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri or 
8ikkim. The word Kotal is not only the caste name of a small group describ- 
ed by llisley as “Dravidian” and h)und mainly in Jiurdwan and Murshida- 
bad, but also a title of Bagdis, Namasudras, Uadis and other low' castes 
employed as chaiikidars and directions were issued for the separation where 
possible of these returns and their allocation to the coiTect group. The 
Man j his form a true caste in Nepal and the figures given in the tabic arc confined 
to Nepalis ; but provision w^as also made for allocating to the correct group 
those Bantals, Bediyas and Bagdis who returned this name as a caste name. 
Naiya is the name of priests amongst Bantals, Bhuiyas and other tribes but 
the returns included in the table purport to relate only to the iron-working 
caste found in the Santal Parganas and an endeavour was made to allocate 
persons so returned in other cases to their proper caste. The returns of Rai 
which is a title used by several castes were scrutinised and where possible 
were attributed to their correct caste group unless they belonged to the 
Nepali caste w'hich is the one purporting to be represented by the figures in 
tlie table. Where Kaora was returned for Dorns and Koras they w^re 
correctly ascribed, and the figures under this name refer to the caste of pig- 
keepers and labourers principally found in West and Central Bengal. Dejmty 
superintendents at sorting offices collected together doubtful entries amongst 
the names for which their staff were dkected to sort and an attempt was made 
to classify them to their cori*ect caste. In many cases scrutiny of the other 
entries in the schedule refemng to the persons thus returned such as the 
birth place, occupation, mother tongue, subsidiary language or other details 
offered a clue to the classification of the ambiguous entries ; but in some cases 
it was necessary to refer to the local officers and to obtain a classification based 
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upon local enquiry at their direction. In any case such a reference was not 
generally made where tlie number of doubtful erntries under any one term in 
one district amounted to h'ss than ten. In these cases in order to prevent 
harassment of the local olficcrs as also for economy of time and cxptuise tlie 
doubtful entry was allowed to remain unclassiliod. But whether an cnlry 
was referred to the local oflicors or not all the classifications actually adopted 
received my scrutiny and approval. In addition to the further details recorded 
by persons shown under ambiguous designations it was possible to consider 
also in many cases the classification made on previous occasions in the same 
district as a result of special enquiries. It cannot be contended that the classi- 
fications adopted were invariably correct. All that can be claimed for these 
classifications and consequently for the absolute accurac^y of the caste figures 
is that such precautions were taken as were reasonably })ossible that flic best 
has been made of the nd-uriis which coidd be made in the circumstances, that 
the numbers thus classified are in every caste very small indeed in com])aris()ii 
with its total strength, and that such errors as may have been thus introduced 
are entirely negligible when compared witli the distortion residting from 
deliberately false returns prompted by a claim to superior social position. 

454. Relictions on sorting were of doubtful economy, it will b(' seen 
that the restriction of the table in the interest of economy introduced, a v(?ry 
considerable amount of additional labour. The sorters instead of continuing 
their sorting to the end were expected to leave aside all except a certain speci- 
fied number of entries ; but the number of entries witli which tlu^y liad to 
deal in order to obtain a reasonable accuracy in tlie figures was over 1,270 in 
number and it is at least doubtful whether so large a number as this could be 
sorted any quicker than sorting to the end. On the other hand if the sort had 
been continued to the end and an attempt had been made to restrict compila- 
tion at a later date there would have been an increase in the difliculticvi of 
obtaining quickly additional information by which doubtful entries could be 
classified. The experience of the present census suggests, however, that if any 
record of caste is made which purports to be at all exhaustive with regard to 
the groups actually presented it is not only undesirable but probably also 
uneconomical to restrict sorting. The unfortunate results of such a restriction 
are clear when it is remembered that they effectively prevent the discovery 
of any new caste groups developed during the decade (5xcej)t such as have 
come to the notice of the local census officers and been commented upon by 
them during the process of enumeration, and as a result of the restricted scope 
of the caste table on the present occasion there are no details of freshly dis- 
covered groups to bo presented in this report. 

455. New details shown in the tables.— On the other hand such figures 
as are presented in the table can claim in one direction at least a greater 
accuracy and detail than on previous occasions. In every case details have 
been given under each caste for those who returned separate religions. More- 
over the inclusion of all groups expected to have some importance cither on 
account of their strength or from political considerations has resulted in the 
inclusion of full details for considerably more groups on the present occasion 
than in 1921. 

456. Return of sub-castes of Brahmans. — An innovation of the present 
census which has also expanded the caste table was the record of sub -castes of 
Brahmans. The general intention of the Census Commissioner was to obtain 
flub-castes of the more widely extended groups throughout India, but in 
Bengal the provision for the record of sub-caste was confined to Brahmans and 
to the two classes of Kaibarttas now known as Mahishyas and Jalia or Adi 
Kaibarttas. It was originally also intended to make a distinction between 
those Rajbangshis who have adopted the sacred thread and those who have 
not, but at the instance of those who had been invested this distinction was 
abandoned during the process of enumeration. The provision for the return 
of sub-castes of Brahmans proved no small embarrassment. No sub-castes 
had been recorded at the previous census and no authoritative and up-to-date 
information was readily available from which clear lines of differentiation 
67 
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could be laid down in Bengal. A list was circulated by the Census Commis- 
sioner and after comparison of this list with Risley’s account of the Brahmans 
in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal and with Pandit J. N. Bhattacherjee’s 
Hindu Castes and Sects suggestions were invited from all district officers for a 
simple schonie of classification which would secure the most exhaustive and the 
least misleading results. The replies received served only to reveal the 
difficulty of making out a satisfactory scheme. In the end the following 
instructions were issued on this point : — 

The record of uub-eastea of Brahmans will present some difficulty. It is (x^ssible that 
territorial .subdivisions will be given. Such would be either the pancha gauriya ot paneha 
dravira subdivisions {mretswat^ kanyakubja or kanaujia^ gaura, utkul, maithil or tirhtUia, 
kamatij iailangi or andhra, gujraii, dravira and maharaahtriya) or other such as nepali, kash^ 
miri, kamrupi. The record of such territorial divisions will be of great assistance parti- 
cularly ill the case of iKTHons who are not Bengalis. For all but Bengalis, therefore, an attempt 
should bo miulc to discover to which of the recognised territorial divisions the persons enumerated 
lielong ; but in addition they should be askorl to give also their sub-caste which may bo recorded 
us they them.selve8 describe it. 

In the case of Bengalis the important distinction is between the “ereni brahmaiM” Si,nd others. 
The sreni brahmans will be differentiated by geographical distinctions only such as rarhi, 
varendra and vaidik : pirali madhyasreni and Baptasati or satsaii Brahmans however may also 
be recorded un<ler the.se names, but such distinctions are nut required as hidin^ bhanga kvlin^ 
srolriya, bansnja, kapa, Agradani, acharjya {grahabipra, daivajna, grahacharjya or ganaka) 
and maraipora hrahmans should be separately recorded. Thevarnn Brahmans should be recorded 
with the name of the caste to which they minister (c.g., namasudrtr brahman'*) unless they have 
a distinctive title such iis vyasoktas who perform the sradha of the kaibarttas of Midnapore. 

In addition to the classes named aliovo there will bo a separate record of bhui/ihar and bhat 
Brahmans and of tirtha purohilM such as gayawalSf prayagwaiB, gangapiUroB, pandas, etc. 

In ascertaining the .suli-ca.ste care must be taken not to ask questions likely to give offence 
to high clafl.s Brahmans or to result in the r(‘cord amongst the three Bengali srenisoi patit or 
vama Brahmans. Probably the least objectionable course will b(}, w’hen Brahman is returned 
as the caste, to ask “ what is your clas.s (sr# ni) V* Varna and patit Brahmans will probably then 
give the correct reply without attempting to claim that they arc rarhi, varendra or vaidik. 

The return of sub-ea8tes was disapi)ointing : scarcely more than one quarter 
of the Brahmans returned any sub-caste at all and a large number of retuins 
actually received were indefinite. Further details of an attempted classifi- 
cation of such returns as were received are given later. 


Part II. — Race in India and the origin and present position of caste. 

457. Introduction. — In the following paragraphs an attempt is made 
to give as briefly as possible a summary of our existing knowledge as to the 
racial constitution of the Indian population. The account given has had the 
benefit of examination by Dr. J. H. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, and 
Dr. B. S. Guha, the Anthropological Officer to the Zoological Survey of India, 
and owes to them the foot-notes with their initials : but it is not to be taken 
that they endorse the summary given, and the reader is referred to the first 
volume of this scries for Dr. Hutton’s own opinions and to Dr. Cuba’s forth- 
coming analysis of his anthropometric survey for the resolution of difficulties 
and perplexities still unsolved when these notes were prepared for the press. 

458. Risley’s Ethnic types. — Risloy ' distinguished seven types in the 
population of India. In Madras, the Central Provinces, Central India and 
Chota Nagpur the population was taken to be the oldest in India and was 
termed “ Dra vidian ”. Its characteristics were a very dark to black complex- 
ion, dark eyes and plentiful hair tending to curl, medium to long heads and 
noses varying from very broad to fine, the finest being found in Madras. In 
the Himalayas, .Assam, Nepal and Burma a Mongoloid type was distinguished 
having a dark complexion with yellowish tinge, scanty facial hair, eye-lids 
often oblique, broad heads (with marked divergences) and fine to medium 
noses. In the Punjabi Rajputs and the people of Kashmir he classified as 
Iiido-Aryan the fair-eomplexioned dark-eyed people with plentiful facial 
hair, long heads and fine to medium noses. Further West he described 
as l^rko-Iranian the strain t 3 rpified by the Baluchis, Brahuis and Afghans 

* H. H. Risley — The people of India (1908). 
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with broad heads, line to medium noses of “ portentous length/’ fair eoin- 
plexions, dark or grey eyes and plentiful faeinl hair. The remaining three 
types which he distinguished were regarded as intermixtures of tlu' Dravi- 
dians ” with some other strain. In Westerii fiidia hederivn'd the [»revailing 
l-ypc, termed by him Scytho-Dravidian, from intermixture b«*twe(‘n tiu' 
‘‘ Dravidians ” and Scythian invaders; it is fair-eomlexioned with seanty 
fac ial hair, medium to broad heads and noses of medium breadth and is 
typified hy tlie Maratha Bralimans and Kuiibis. Ho fouiul in the Hajputs 
of the United Provinces and the population of Kajpiitana and Hiliar a people 
\vith light brown to black complexions, a heail-foi m varying frcmi medium to 
broad with instances of long heads and iio.se.s var 'ug from broad in the lower 
to medium in the higher castes witJi what he considered to be an in termed iatt' 
gradation corresponding to social position. This tyj)e he deprived by inter- 
mixture of his “ Dravidians ” with the Indo- Aryans and he eall(‘d it Arya- 
Dravidian. Finally the type found in Bengal and Orissa was explained hy an 
admixture of Mongoloid and “ Draviflian types. 'J’he eomph'xion is 
da»‘k and the facial hair plentiful, the hcaddorm is broad with a terideney to 
medium length and the nose was deseribed as fiiu^ in the higluT and nudium 
to broad in the lower casters. Some adiuixture of the Indo-.Vryan tyix‘ was 
postulated in the higher castes and the whole was ileserilx'd as ]\h)tigolo- 
Dravidian. It is this only of the seven type's distinguished hy HisU'y witli 
which w'o arc concerned in dealing wi/.Ii Bengal. 

459. Criticism of Risley: the hypothesis of an “Ai^an” element in 
Bengal. — Ilislcy’s classification has been subjected to (Titieism at all points 
and perhaps those elcrncmts from which he derived tlie population of Bengal 
have received the most serious and i)ersistent criticism. Fiiilher examination 
has at least shaken the hypothesis that the population of Ik'ugal contains 
any considerable admixture of the strain of the vcdic Aryans. The 
embody no such tradition and the origin claimed for sueli an element is in 
the legend of the importation of fiv(i families of Bralimans and five' of Kaj^as- 
thas brought to Bengal from Kanaiij by Adisura Sena at a d(‘hnito historical 
p(‘riod. Tliis importation has been challenged by Tlianda^ wJio has shown 
first that the genealogies of the Brahman immigrants aetxainl for 30-35 
generations, but thosi^ of the Kayasthas which an' all in general (;onsisterit 
with one anotlirr account for only 22-25 genc'ralions, a cinmmstaiu'c which 
cannot be reconciled wdth the iwo groujis liaving oonie at the- same lime, and 
secondly that some of tlie earliest JJrahman gencah)gi(',s thcmsidvcs show the 
families now alleged to have been introduced by Adisura Sena as actually 
originating from loi^alitics in Bengal before the earliest dale at which he can 
have invited them. Finally on anthropometric analysis tli»i physiological 
form of even the Radhi, Varendra and Vaidik Brahmans of liengal shows 
on the one hand very wide divergence from that of th('. JJrahmans of th() 
United Provinces and Mithila, and on the other a very close resemblance to 
that of the other classes in Bengal, and Ghurye/ concludes that there is no 
ground for assuming an intermixture of Indo-Aryan blood such as was 
postulated by Risley in higher caste groups. 

460. The Ill^ngOlOid element. — ^Thc Mongoloid influence also is now 
being minimised. An unpublished thesis by Prabashchandra Basu* 
based on an examination of the cranioractric and anthropometric data at 
present available embodies the conclusion that a Mongoloid influence is to 
be found in the population of India not only in the Chota Nagpur plateau but 
as far as the Cochin Hills of Southern India. The extent of its influence in 
Bengal, howe ver, is doubtful. Chanda rejected it on grounds of physiognomy 
and the absence of legend or tradition from which it could be deduced or 
supported. The characteristic flat face and epicanthic fold of thci Mongol 
as well as his scanty facial hair are not found in the Bengali. A Mongoloid 
influence was brought in to explain how the “ Dravidian ” long headcdiicss 
became broad headedness in the “ Mongolo-Dravidian ” Bengali. But 

• Ramaprasad Chanda — Indo-Aryan Races (1916). 

* G. S. Ghurye — and Race, in India (1932). 

^ I am indebted to Dr. B. S. Gnha for permission to consult and use this thesis. 
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Guha*'' has shown that Mongoloid influence cannot account for this factor. 
The Mongolian tribes found in the Brahmaputra Valley arc mainly long- 
headed. The only broad-hc^aded Mongoloid tribes in Bengal are the Lepcha 
and Bhotia groups in the north and the Chakmas and allied tribes in the 
south-east on tlie outer fringes of the Chittagong division. The main con- 
centration of broad-headed ness in Bengal, however, is in the deltaic region, 
and it decnsiscs towards the north and east as the broad-headed Mongolian 
tribf*s are approached. The Bengali broad-heads, again, arc characterised 
by a long prominent nasal skeleton, but amongst the Lepchas and other 
tribe s in the north the nose though long is depressed at the root and never 
rises high. Ghnrye also, without implying that there is no Mongoloid ad- 
mixture in this part of India, has pointed out that the liypothesis of a 
Mongoloid intermixture cannot explain the somatic characteristics of the 
Bengalis and that the published data give us no clue supporting the theory. 
The influence of the Mongoloid strain upon the pojmlation of Bengal must 
be considered at })resent to be at least of doubtful extent. 

401. The “ Dravidian ” alomoflt. * Tt is however Rislcy’s “ Dravidian ” 
type wlncli has undergone the most persistent and disintegrating 
comment. It njprcscnted the “most primitive” element in the Indian 
population aiul displayed wide divergences of physical characteristics. Fur- 
ther research has emphasised these divergences and discovered strata not 
only with different somatic characteristics but also with different cultural 
affinities. It is now clear that Risley’s “Dravidian” type includes more 
than one racial strain. 


462. A Negrito substratum in Risiey’s Dravidians.”— The earliest 
element which can be traced is the negrito substratum discovered by Guha^' 
in the Anaimallai hills in southern India amongst the Kadirs and with 
instances amongst the Pulayans and Malsers. HuttoiP has given evidence 
from ethnical, cultural and traditional sources for at least “ declining to 
assume that there is no negrito substratum in the population of Assam.” 
Its existence in both Assam and southern India would be consistent with the 
conclusion of R. B. S. Sewell ® that, whether man originated in the Sahara 
or in Central Asia or in both places, his immediate ancestors could not 
have penetrated to India w hich was then an island with the “ Tethys ” sea 
on the north, and that the first human beings in India arrived after the rise of 
the Himalayas had established connection with Asia and were broad-headed 
immigrants of a negrito strain coming almost certainly from the north-east. 

Note.- Giiiflrida Riiggiori holds that this Negrito substratum has affected the population 
all along the south -w'cst Asiatic cotist, i.e., from India ria the Persian Gulf and Arabia to Africa 
and this might afford s\ipport for a theory once enunciated by Keith that the Negroid strains 
all originated from Africa. I don’t say that ho still holds it. J. H. H. 


463. The Munda ” element In Risley’s “ Dravidlans.”— Apart from 
this possible negrito substratum tw^o other very early and one (or two) more 
recent strains have been distinguished in Risley’s “ Dravidian ” type. One 
of the early types is that shown by the Mundas, Santals and Oraons and by 
the Musahar and Charaar of Bihar. Ghuryc ® gives it the name “ Munda ” 
and locates it in Chota Nagpur, West Bengal and Bihar but not in the United 
Provinces. It is characterised by medium breadth of head and a broad 
nose and although some of the groups comprising it speak Dravidian and 
Aryan languages, the Munda group of languages itself is closely related to 
Mon-Khmer and the type shows cultural as well as linguistic affinities with 
Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. This element would be introduced by 
the second great invasion of India which Sewell considers to have taken 
place. He holds that it came from the north-east and was “ in all probability 
part of a big movement that has left traces of itself in India, in the Naga 
Hills and as far afield as Melanesia.” 


* B. S. Guhi\ "Man in India in the Modem Review, November 1926. 

* B. S. Guha — Negrito Racial Strain in India in Nature, 19 May 1928 and 22 June 1929. 
’ J. H. Hutton— Jfan in India, Vol. VII, 256 ff. 

^ R. B. S. Sewell— of the Indian Science Conference, 1929, page 337. 

* O. S. Ghurye, loe. dt. 
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464. A Proto-Australoid olomont. The other i‘arly cleinenl in the * Dia- 
vidian ” typo of Rislcy is that deseribed by Ohurye as w/) “ l*r(‘-I)r»iviiliaii." 
Tt is located by (Ihiirvo in the jungles of south India ami also in \M‘sti‘ni India, 
in the hilly country of Central India, in Kajputana and in the Tnih'd Ihovinees, 
and is best represented by the Irula, Kadir, Kanikar and Paniyan in the 
south, by the Bhil and Katkari in the west, and b\ tlie Aliisahar, Pasi, Chaniar 
and other low castes in the United Ih-ovinees. 'Die head is long (with a 
cephalic index generally less than 75) and the nose broad (with a nasal index 
always greater than 80). Cuba describes it as having also a sliort statnr(‘, 
wavy to curly hair, very dark complexion, round and open i*ye and ortliog- 
nathic face. He finds it racially akin to the Vinidas, Saknis and Toalas of 
Ceylon, Malay Peninsula and Celebes and also to the' Australian aboriginals. 
Upon SewelPs hypothesis this very juiinitive cleincnt entered India from tlu* 
north-west and was composed of the proto-Australoid desetMidants of 
Neanderthal man. 

465. Alpine elements. — The two later elements ar<‘ bolh lu*Id to have 
come from tlie north-west, viz., an invasion of .AI])ine man from Ihe region of 
Central Asia and another of the Mediterranean rae(\ Chanda ealls the 
Alpine invaders “ non-vedic Aryans” and brings them into India by land 
from the Takla Makan desert and the Pamirs, (dniive dc'serilxs them as 
Risley’s Scytho-Dravidian renamed Westerns,” a mixi'd Alpine and Hrown 
race with broad to medium head, lie traces them on th(‘ w( stc't n l oast from 
Gujarat to South Kanara, thence inwards to Coorg, Myson', the Southern 
Maratha country and through Orissa into Bengal, and sinc’c there is no hroad- 
headedness on (b) Chanda’s postulated route from Chim‘se Turkistan until 
Gujarat is reached he holds that they entered by sea. lie cites tlu' Sala, 
Bant, Vakkaliga, Coorge, Senvi, Prabhu, Nngar, (’Intpavan, Mida, Mmliga and 
llolwya as ty])ical of the strain, (biha at ciiu* iinu* appearinl to doubt tlu* 
presence of a Mediterranean racial strain and to iiuTnu* to the vi(*w that the 
Mediterranean affinities of tlu^ Dravidian culture to which a biief r(‘ferem*(^ 
is made below are culture-migrations and imply »u) racial inl(‘rmixlure. Put 
he agrees witli Chanda and Gtiurye in finding in tlu* infiltration of Alpine* man 
an explanation of tluj broad heads and fine noses of tlie P(*ngalis. Keferenee 
is made elsewhere to the significant analogies hetueen tlu* Kayasthas of P(*ngal 
pointed out by Bhandarkar’’ and the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, (Juha 
emphasises also the similarity of stature, eephalie index and nasal index : 
and Chanda suggests that in the padnris or family uanu*s eonunoii in Pengal 
to the Kayasthas, F^aidyas, Baruis, Tills, Tantis, Tanibulis and Snbania- 
baniks and identical with those in u.se amongst the Nagar Ihahmar)s may he 
found preserved names of the Alpine tribes which colonised the eountri(*s on 
the fringe of the vcdic “ midland ” from Kathiawar to Kanara aiul across 
the Deccan into Bengal. 

46b. The Mediterranean strain, -(ihurye gives the name l^ravida to t lu* 
Mediterranean strain which liow'cver he introduces from Mesopotamia or 
Arabia. He des(Tibes it as having a long head (cephalic* index less than 75) 
and medium-broad nose (nasal index less than 77) and tiiuls its typical repre- 
sentatives in the Nayar, Tiyan, Badaga, Agamiidaiyan aiul Vellala castes. 
Guha points out that broad-lu\‘ids or fine nos(*s or both an* most promiiu*nt 
where the language spoken (as in the Telegu speaking n*gions) shows most 

(а) 1 do not distingutsh between the Muiida and tho fSoiith India ii ho eallod 

“ Pre-dravidian type excepting the Negrito element that oxIhIh in Hunie of e g., the 

Kadars, etc. b ti 

(б) Chanda forgeta Baluchistan. Baluchistan has once been Dravidian .M|K‘aking and was 

almost certainly once long-headed, but has since Iwen jwrmeated with round- headed ne.ss 1<» tlie 
extent of altering the Brahui type. Not a doubt but the Alpines came down the Iraius V^dley. 
AUthe way from Gujarat to Manchuria there is an uninterrupted extension of roiin(l-beadcdne.Hs, 
though I do not suggest it came from Manchuria. •! H. II. 

B. S. Guha — PresidetUial Address to the 15th Indian Scienca Con^jrrss. 

D. R. Bbandarkar — Nagar Brahmans and the Demjal Kaymthnn in tho Indian 
Antiquary, March 1932, April 1932. 
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the iiiliience of a Sanskritic speech, and that the Brahmans within each 
linguistic division, arc gifted with finer noses than other castes : and he prefers 
to account, both for the extent to which Kanskritic influences have been at 
work and for the degree to wliich the pre-Dravidian long-headed and broad- 
nosed type has l)een modified, by a movement of Aljiine man south and cast 
from (Jujarat gradually diminishing in strength as it progressed southwards. 
Slater'^ however, cites the opinion of H. d. Fleure and G. K. Smith by 
whom the prc-historic skull found at Adiehanallur in the Tinevclly district 
(and descTibcd by Giiba** as long-Jieaded with a broad depressed nose and 
prominent cheek-bones much rescunbling Veddah skulls) is declared to be 
practically indistinguishable from an early Egy])tian typo. Ho also points 
out significant cultural affinities with Egypt, and also with Minoan Crete in 
the gold fillets and the markings on pottery found at Hyderabad as well as the 
prevailing narrow-waisted type characteristic of the bull-leapcrs of Knossos. 

407. Lines of further research. -The revision of Rislcy’s classifi(tation 
which is briclly summarised above in so far as it (concerns tlie poi)ulation of 
Bengal calls for furilicr research. The term “ Dra vidian ” should be confined 
to language and not applied to race. The so-eailcd Dra vidian " and the 
Alpine or western types require more precise delinitiou : ami there is room for 
further enquiry into the cxtcuit towJiich Sanskritic languages arc indebted to 
Dravidian and Munda for their terms. A classified analysis of the words in 
classical Sanskrit which are not of Tndo-Enropean derivation would illuminate 
the question of cultural intlucnces and u.-sist in elucidating the position when 
tiu; Vedie Aryans entered India. In Bengal several lines of extensive study 
suggest themselves. Scattered a(.*ifounts exist of “aboriginal elements in 
])opular worslii[), of cults with non-Brahman priests and of popular super- 
stitious and tabus ; these should be made exhaustive ami their affinities with 
similar practices analysed. Tin? wliole field of women’s customs and usages 
(Stri-arhar) lias been scarcely touched; its value ami interest under critical 
examination would probably be quite proportionate to the ditfieulty of 
obtaining coin[)leto particulars. Detailed and extensive anthropometric 
investigations arc required, under trained workers and conducted uniformly 
both in Bengal amongst all social classes and in the rest of India from which 
racial coefficients calculated from as many factors as possible can be extracted 
ami compared. All of these enquiries could be supplemented as Hutton 
suggests by “ an exhaustive analysis of blood groups by castes in series of 
not less than 500 Individuals of any caste analysed.” 

4f)S. Provisional results of the criticism of Risley’s classification.— Pending 

such further enquiries the racial constitution of India on the theories outlined 
above will contain the following elements. In the south before the arrival of 
Mediterranean colonists, the population was of Australoid type with a Negrito 
clement. Upon it descended immigrants of the Mediterranean race and the 
divergent types found in South India and Madras are a result of varying 
degrees of iutiTinixturc between the pre-Dravidian tribes ami their Dravidian 
invad(‘rs. Tlu^ Negrito element [irosent in the j>re-Dravidian population 
would appear to have survived in parts of Assam and to have come from the 
north-east whereas both the Australoid and the later Dravidian immigrants 
came from the north-west. From the east (a) also will be assumed to have 
come, possibly second in period of time, the great wave of Munda peoples. 
At some later date Alpine invaders from Central Asia came from the north- 
west, spread down on the east coast of India and across (b) the Deccan into 
Bengal where their intermixture with the deposit of the earliest waves of 
colonists from the north-east and possibly with th(? “ pre-Dravidian ” or 
“ Dravidised ” peoples who entered India from the north-west can be made 
to explain the physical peculiarities of the Bengalis and the linguistic affinities 

{n) If they did it is queer that they should have definitely left traces of their language in 
the Sinda Hill States. 


(6) Why not down the Ganges valley ? 

G. Slater - TAc Dravidian ElemerU in Indian Culture, 1923. 

B. S. Guha — Man in India, in The Modern Review, November 1926. 


J. H. H. 
J. H. H. 
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between the languages of the outer band in Grierson’s elassificatioii. It does 
not appear to be clear whether the Alpine peoples described bydianda as non- 
Vedic Aryans and by Gluirye as the western typ(‘ arrived (r) b(*fore or after 
the Dravidian or ]Mediterrane.an type. But although Chanda placets their 
arrival after that of the Vtdie Aryans it appears more likely (d) tliat all these 
peoples were in possession when the Vedie Aryans invaded India. Kvideneo 
moreover is accumulating to show both that the li'vel ot eultiire which the 
invading Aryans found was superior to their own and that this cult lire was 
widely extended and was shared by peoples wlioin it lia.s previimsly h(‘r‘n tlu' 
custom to dismiss in discussing tlic Aryanisation of India as being mere 
savage barbarians. Levi‘S in 1923 examining tlie oeenrr^'nce in early 
Indian literature of signilieant groups of ethnic names, \ i/.., Ihdinda Kiilinda, 
Mekala— ITtkala (with the group Udra -Blind ra iMiimln), Kosala To. a la, 
Anga -Vanga, Kalinga — Tilinga ; remarked tliat 1h('<r twin groups 

“form the links of a long chriin stretching from the oastcTu LMnli-ix <»f K;i.s|i?j|ir (d t hi* lu-iirt 
of the peninsula. The skeleton fliis etlinie .sysierii is Fonned hy tlu- lii ighls of I lie central 
plateau. It participates in the life of all the hig river« of liulia e\i ept the Indus to tlw* west 
and the Kaveri ‘o the south. Eael» of the grou))s makes a Iwiti wholv and is linkiMl wit h .unit her 
member of the system. In each pair of ratdal groups the twins liiuc tin* same n:unr distingiii.slu‘d 

orsly by the initial letter This formation i.'. t..n igii to Judo Kmopean, 

it is foreign to Dravidian, it is on the contrary eharaeti rislic of Ok* guMi family of languages 
called AiLstro-Asiatic including in India the Miinda langii.igc^s often (‘:dli‘fl Knlari.-u). “ 

He suggested that these names preserve the memory of a gnat civilization 
widely exUmded in India before the arrival of the Indi^-Arvans, and that 
it is time to recognise the existence and aceomplishmt nis of tin* [nt'-Aryan 
and pre-Dravidian population of India. In 192b Br/.yhi.ski'-* diseii.ssing the 
tribe Udambara mentioned in the Chandrarritli, showt'd ri^ason to beliiwe 
that these people though hnirid so far wf'st as tlx* Bnnjab won* n*])n*sont.ati\ es 
of a Munda race and ho has more recently dso^*' shown reason I o l)<‘li(‘ve t hat 
the Salva mentioned in tlie same (piotation and eirduaeing as oix tonstitiient 
the Udambara already mentioned are a Mnixla p(*()|)le with an (*xti‘ixh*d 
Empire in north-western India. ’Phe n‘eent disecjvi'ries at Harappa and 
Molienjo-daro reveal an udvaixjed civilization analogous with that of Sumer 
and Akkad. Marshall'" indeed gives a warning against tlx* too easy 
assumption that this civilization was the w'ork of the Dravidian " pioplc'^. 
Gnha also definitely states that it is ineorreet to speak of the Drax idian ’’ 
origins of the north -w'cs tern type of .skull found at Molxaijo-daro, and lx* 
demonstrate.s that 

“ there is at present no (r) evklcncc, somatic or achseological, for the vie.w wliich has l itcly 
become fashionable in India and seeks to make the Dravidian man responsible for I he Indus 
civilization as well aa that of SunxT.” 

The suggestion may perhafis be allowed that the (/) pi'oples resjionsibh* for 
thi.s civilization Avert; the type described as Alpiix* by (.’handa and wesiern by 
Ghuryc; and Sewell opines t hat out* or oth(;r or botli of the Alpiix* fiixl Mt‘di- 
terranean .strains seems to have been eonneeied with it. The ''examination 
by »Sewcll and Guha of tfic Imiuaii remains at Mohenjo-daro sbow.s four 
unmi.stakable types — Mediterranean, Alpine, Mongolian and Vroto-Australoid 
and amongst the specimens presserved the greater number were Meditorrant^an. 
In the later period therefore the population of Mohenjo-daro was apfiarently 
scarcely less mixed than now. 

(c) (Certainly aftor. •!. H. H. 

(d) PerHonally 1 think the Alpines came in before the lligvedic; Aryans (.1. H. II.). I 
agree (B. G.). 

(e) But lots I think of cultural. •!. H. H. 

(/) Except the Amienoids no Alpines hod made any civiliziition other th.ui agricullural. 
The Indus val^^y was a city type, and its prototype is to bo sought in the cities of Mr 80 ])ot{imia 
when the early civilization was Mediterranean- Armenoki. j p h 

Sylvain Ldvi — Pri- Aryan ti jtri dravidian dansV Inde in Journal Asiatiguf, 1923. 

J. PrzyJuski — in Journal Asiatique, March, 1926. 

Ibid — un ancienpeupk du Penjab Lea 8alva, in Jouma lAsiaiique, April — June, 1929- 

Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 1931. 
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4f39. *‘Pre-Aryan” influences on Hinduism —In any case it is clear 
that the old coneeption of the Indo-Aryan invaders bringing to an India, 
peopled exclusively by ignorant savages, the benefits of civilization and 
culture is entirely wrong. They resembled more a horde of barbarian invaders 
into a (joiintry where culture, trade and the arts of peace were all established, 
whether in the north-west or in the south of India, but where long continued 
prosperity and peace had rendered the bearers of that culture unable to 
resist them. The religious beliefs now characteristic of Hinduism, as well as 
its most typical so(;ial customs, cannot bo traced to Vedic influence. Chanda 
showed from tfu' text-books that Saktism and Vaishnavism are both non- 
Vedic in origin. The (^ult of the earth-mother from which Sakti wwship 
may be derived has been found to exist in Mohenjo-daro (Marshall — loc cit). 
Both there and in Dravidiaii India the non-Vedic worship of the phalliLS 
can be tra<^ed to Mesopotomian or Egyptian and Mediterranean influences 
and serp(»nt worshi[) also is non-Vedic. Pargiter {loc rif, page 310) suggests 
tliat what th(^ wonl brahma itself originally suggested was 

“thi* inagioal p^wer, wlirtlur incaiitation charm or what not, by whicii a man conld exert 
influence over all natural and 8U|KTnatural beings what anthropologists call mana.*' 

470. The formation of castes and the origin of caste, it is unlikely that 
futuHi researches will reveal any factors not already recognised w Inch have 
been the immediate cause for the formation of a new caste ; rai*ial, tribal or 
national distinctions ; differences of occupation leading on the one hand to 
tlu‘ formation of separatt^ castes amongst those of the same group who follow 
differriit occupations, and on the otlier hand to the inclusion within one 
cast(‘ of pcrscuis following the same occupation in several groups ; impurity 
of descent ; peculiarities of social custom or religious belief ; and differences 
of habitat hav(‘ all b(‘C'n shown to give rise to castes at different times. There 
is still, however, room for agreement to be n^ached as to the circumstances 
in whi(?h the fluid a(H;ommo(laiing V(‘dic class system hardened into the rigid 
exclusion of the system as it now exists. Every variety of opinion 

has heen (‘X])rcsscd upon the caste system. At one end of the scale is the 
view that it is the root of nearly all evils in Hindu society, a machinery for 
(exalting the privileges of a single caste and denying to a large number of their 
fellow men the bare rights of human beings. At the other end of the scale 
is (a) the astounding theory, perhaps most recently expressed by S. Charles 
Hill,^** that it rej^resents an almost ideal organisation of society upon the 
only ba.sis not involving force which has ever been successful, consciously 
dcvis(*(l by far-seeing if anonymous legislators possibly as a means of preserving 
society against some such calamity as drove them from their Aryan home to 
India. Tlu‘ varna class organisation has sometimes been represented as a 
caste system in itself. J3ut it is generally held that no explanation can be 
found in the Vedas for the rigidity of the caste systtuii as it now obtains, 
and it has even been recently s^aid*^ that the consensus of opinion is that the 
Hindu systtunof four “castes” (i.e., varnas) is not inherited from Tndo-Tranian 
times. It is at least a significant fact that the caste system has been developed 
to its most logical and most merciless manifestations in Southern India which 
was ncv(*r aryanised. Pargiter^® propounded the theory that Brahmanism 
w'as a non-Ar}'an institution already established amongst the peoples in 
occupation before the Aryans arrived and Slater has more recently suggested 
that the caste system with its brahmanical hierarchy originated where it is 
now found in its most characteristic from, viz,, in Dravidian India. This 
theory is still heresy to Indian scholars and is contested for instance by 
Dutt.^^ Ho summarises the most important factors in the development 

** Origin of the Caste System in India in Indian Antiquary, 1930, Vol. LIX — 51, etc. 

(a) A most fantastic view. No legislator could ever enforce a caste sy8t<»m for which 
usage, belief and custom were not already prepared to the extent of liaving alre^uiy developed 
all the necessary ingredients. J. H. H. 

Oeo Dwnizil — La prdhistoire indo-iranienne des easUs in Journal AsiaXiqu/t^ 1030, 

p. 109. 

F. R. Pargiter — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922. 

N. K. Dutt—TAe Aryanisatum of India, 1926, and Origin and Ctrowth of Casti, 
Vol. 1, 1030. 
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of the caste system as being (7) the racial struggle between the fair skinned 
Aryans and the dark skinned non-Aryans; (2) tribal differences specially 
amongst non- Aryans ; (3) the division of labour with a natural tendency to 
hereditary occupation ; and (7) the inherent disinclination to marry outside 
one’s own folk especially when racial or tribal differences are involved. He 
considers that the “seeds of caste” were a common stock of the Aryan people 
in all countries and that they grew only in India owing to (7) the absence of a 
strong political power in Vedic and epic times which might have overruled 
tribal differences and established nationalism ; (2) the cosmopolitanism of 
Indian religion which went with this ; and (3) the spirit of resignation induced 
by the doctrine of Karma, The absence of a strong political power clearly 
cannot originate a caste system and the existence of similar conditions did 
not give rise to similar results in medieval Germany, but A. M. T. Jackson®^ 
has shown that the development of the caste system as we know it owes 
much to the caste? jurisdiction of tribal kings. Aryan practice was to establish 
a member of the royal house in authority over conquered tribes : and one of 
the tribal king’s duties w^as to enforce caste customs and prevent varnasankara 
or confusion of castes. From as early as we know India was divided into 
numerous ti ibal kingdoms and a widely extended caste would thus conic undcT 
the caste jurisdiction of numerous tribal kings whoso rulings would suffer 
no breacJi of continuity or conque.st and would gradually in different areas 
establish a body of different caste observances distinguishing what ultimately 
bccaitic different sub-castes or castes. Racial antipathies, however, with 
tribal differences and a tendency to adopt hereditary occupations or to 
marry wltliin one’s own class exist elsewhere but have created no caste 
system, and it is difficult to see how any or all of the factors suggested can bo 
accepted as convincing causes. JIutt himself admits as a cause of the caste 
system the “superiority of priests and witch doctors in all primitive peoples” 
and the “abnormal development of brahmanieal rituals ensuring the position 
of the Rrahmana as the custodians of religion and culture.” 'rhongh he 
claims that V'cdic institutions were “Aryan in the main foundation” he stat(‘s 
that they “absorbed more and more liravidian ideas and practices” as the 
Aryans advanced further into India, and admits that “in the transformation 
of the Vedic religion into modern Hinduism the original Aryan basis has been 
largely buried under non- Aryan superstructure.” What is perhaps the 
latest theory of the origin of caste is that of Stanley Rice**® who looks 
for it in a development of totemism. This hypothesis is summarised in the 
following quatation 

“In pre- Aryan times then, the Dravidians, having entered India in the timo-honournd 
manner, found there an indigenous population. Possibly by amalgamation with the cults then 
existing, possibly by introducing one of their own invention, they suceoeded in (jstablishing a 
form ot religion accompanied by social customs which were closely akin to totemism. Round 
tills aysUMii, from which the conquered aborigines were excluded or into which they wt.Tc only 
admitted for the purpose of certain menial services, there grew up exogamous and ondogamous 
conventions baaed upon the totem clan, until by a natural extension of the idea the clan totem 
itself became a household god and in some instances the vehicle for the anthrojiomorphic gods, 
while the tribe which still preserved the customs relating to marriage, ceremonial purity, taboo, 
and the like now adopted the name and symbol of the totem. Then came the Aryan invasion, 
which drove the Dravidians to the south of the Vindhyas and the Narbada, but much ot the 
population remained behind and among these the Aryans settled. The notion of caste or of 
that system which preceded it was foreign to them, but they found it useful, and as usually 
happens when two civilizations of equal or simiilar grade meet, they adopted it, consciously or 
unconsciously, and modified it to suit their own ideas. But as civilization a^lvanccd life grew 
more complex and the needs of society corajiellcd artisans and others to combine or congregate 
together for mutual convenience. These workers had probabl)^ appropriated certain tnwles 
according to the original totem clans, but the rules were not rigid and others w(To admitted. 
Gradually the rules became more complex ; the totem idea disappeared cornplctoly ; the Nature 
gods gave place to higher and more metaphysical conceptions. But though caste now became 
transformed upon occupational lines, the reservations already mentionod persisted and the 
castelcss folk remained without the pale." 

Such a theory admittedly leaves much unexplained but it accounts for the 
religious sanctions of the caste system which are found nowhere else amongst 

•• A. M. T. Jackson — NoU an the Bistory of the Caste System in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1907, p. 500. 

** Stanley Rioe— TAe Origin of Caste in The Asiatic Review, 1929, pp. 147, 331. 
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the analogies with which aspects of the casto system have been compared. 
Przyluski’s article on the Salva already cited offers some support for the 
theory. He there shows grounds for believing the pre-Aryan Salva to owe 
their name to a totem animal, and even contends that Shastric rectirds 
(sucli as ihii legends of Rishyasringa) and some of the ceremonies of initiation 
show that totemistic dements can be traced in the Hindu faith. 

471. Caste to-day : its influence and tendencies to amalgamation or 

fusion. -There is some evidence, summarily noted in chapter XI, of a tendency 
to r(dax caste restrictions but very little that caste as a social institution 
is in danger or is ceasing in essential matters to have the same influence as 
before in Hindu life. There appear to be some movements towards the 
amalgamation of sub-castes such as that noticed later amongst the Aguri 
or Ugra Kshattriyas ; and amongst Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas 
instances have been recorded in which inter-jtiarriagc has taken place between 
two groups of tlie same caste. All the movements which might be interpreted 
as being in the direction of a fusion of separate castes however are not really 
of this nature at all. There is for instance no evidence to show that the 
Sutradhars and other castes claiming to be returned as Viswakarma Brahmans 
are so far amalgamating as to extend commensal and connubial relations 
to each of the castes claiming the same name under the same organisation ; 
and it is yet to appear that the movement for calling the members of the 
milkmen castes by a single name “Yadava” has resulted in any case in the 
fusion of groups separately existing at the present time. On the contrary 
the recient sciparation of the Mahishyas from the Jalia Kaibartas, of the Tilis 
from the 'rcdisaiulof the llajbangshisfrom the Koches and Paliyas w ith whom 
thej^ have afliriiiies, have analogues in the present attempt of a section of 
Maliishyas in Noakhali to get themselves recorded as a separate caste under 
the name of '‘J)eva Das” and the aspirations of one group of Shahas (until 
recently all regarded to be of the same group as the Sunris) who now desire 
to establish that the members of their sectional organisation alone shall 
bear th(i distinctive name “Sadhubanik” and shall be recognised as being 
distinct and superior to other members of the caste. Many progressive 
Hindus would be glad to see a very much greater relaxation of caste exclusive- 
ness than is likely to be achieved in the near future and their opinions are 
probably expressed by the following extract from one reply to the enquiry 
dealt with in chapter XI : 

“Personally I feel like cutting away from this caste bomlage but T rlaro not as T have got 
to respect the feelings of my ])anuits and cithers 1 love ami marriage is a problem which we have 
not been able to solve without the help of social sanction.*’ 

There is indeed a possible danger that the recognition of separate interests 
and a claim to separate consideration by the depressed classes should actually 
tend to |)crpctuate caste dillercnecs unless the temporary nature of their 
recognition is emphasised. The attempt to elicit by the questionnaire shown 
as an appendix to chapter XI information which might throw light on the 
essential differences of belief and social ])ractice between castes and between 
sub-castes of the same caste was unsuccessful. The question w^as jierhaps 
not sufficiently clear : at any rate correspondents tended to emphasise not 
beliefs cr practices distinguishing them from other castes, which indeed many 
stated that they w'crc unaldc to defme, but details of their social practice w^hich 
they chose to regard as characteristic. “Faith in God and justice,” “love 
and purity in action, words and thought,” “erudition, purity and self-respect,” 
“fear of litigation, fondness for peace, supreme belief in charity as a great 
virtue and fondness for plainly comfortable life,” “plain living, high 
thinking, cleanliness, literary accomplishments, straightforw'ardncss, moral 
courage, integrity of purpose, .administrative capacity and an aristocratic 
view of life,” “style of housing and dressing, aversion to agriculture, contempt 
of manual labour as degrading, education and the strict enforcement of moral 
discipline,” “a sense of supremacy above all other castes” — these are amongst 
the answers received to question 4 of the questionnaire w'hilst one unorthodox 
Brahman professed himself unable to find any distinguishing mark “except 
the vanity of being a Brahman.'* The replies of course were not all along 
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these lines and in sonic cases differences of ritual practice as well as the 
restrictions upon marriage and an exclusive title by birth were mentioned. 
But it is clearly as embarrassing for a Hindu to be called upon to give a 
scientific account of the essential differences between his ^aste and others 
as it is for a Christian to be expected to exj)lain similar differences between 
his sect and another. 


Part III. — General consideration of caste and racial figures and of 

Muslim groups. 


472. A socio-religious distribution of the population. The considerations 
adduced in the prec(‘ding part of this chapter show how extremely difficult 
it w'ould he to attempt a scicntilic classiflicalion of the population by race. 
An attempt has been made, luiwev^r, to })»-(‘sent a distribution in which the 
members of primitive tribes are separated from those of other races and the 
results are shown in subsidiary table 1. The social map enclosed in the folder 
at the back of this volume illustrates tliis distribution of the jmpulation by 
districts. The primary elassifieatioii is into Primitive^ p(‘opIes, Hindus, 
Muslims and Others : but in the t*aseof ]>rimitive peoples the numbers professing 
each religion have Immmi se])arately distinguished. In the case of Hindus 
Brahmans and members of th<' (h'pressed classes are also separai('ly indic’cNHi. 
Amongst the fourth class, (duistians and Huddliists have been distinguished. 
This ela.ssifieation is liahk* to eritieisin. ft does not ])rof(‘ss to he a classi- 
fication cither by race or by religion but is ii, some r.K'asun' a kind of eombiiia- 
tion of both. The only g»*()ups which it satisfactorily displays at a glance 
are Muslims and the total number of primitive ])eoples. But if the stn'ngth 
of Hindus or of the depressed classes ^ ithin Hindus is in question it must 
be remembered that the iiuiuIkts of primitive tribes returned as Hindus 
are to be added to those show n under the heading Hindu and a similar con- 
sideration applies in the ease of Christians and Buddhists. 


473. Primitive peoples. The figures for primitive tribes include the 
groups given below in statement No. XII-1, but by an oversight which 
was not detected until it was iot> late to make any, alteration in the 
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statistics prepared, Bin j hies, who appear separately as members of the 
depressed classes, should have, been included as Brijias but w'crc omitted. 
Their numbers are 502 only and have practic3ally no effect upon the propor- 
tions. It will be seen that the Munda ])eoples from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas together with Bhotia and Sikkimese g oups and the hill 
tribes of the Chittagong Hill dVaets arc included amongst those for whom 
details arc shown under this heading. In addition, Caros, Mechhs, llahhas 
and Tiparas are also shown, hut the tribes wdiose origin is in Nepal have 
not been included. The total number returning tribal religions, however, 
exceeds those members of the 30 groups showr above who were returned 
under these religions and (evidently therefore includes some proportion of 
the Nepali tribes. The restricted sorting for caste has also introdiic(^d 
what is probably another error. As many as 21 jkji- cent, of the total po])ula- 
tion of the Chittagong Hill dVacts appear as Buddhists but not under 
Primitive Tribes whereas it is pretty certain that most, if not the whole, of 
these persons should have been included amongst the primitive tribes, and 
the fact that they have been omitted is due to their being returned under 
names which had not been put on record at any previous census enumeration 
but which the restricted sort has not made it possible to discover on the 
present occasion. Such a restriction of sorting in tribal areas was a mistnke 
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STATEMENT Ns. Xll-S. 
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and should not be repeated. The extent 
to which in each district the figures under 
tribal religions exceed the numbers of the 
30 principal primitive tribes given is 
indicated in the marginal statement 
No. XII-2 ; and although it is not possible 
to give an accurate tribal distribution 
of the figures it may bo taken that 
in the south-east of the province they 
are tribes indigenous to the Chittagong 
Hill Ti^cts or Assam and in the 
north they are peoples hailing from 
Nepal. 

474. Proportionate diilribiition of 
tho primitiva tribot.— A map, diagram 
No. XII-1, illustrates the distribution 
per thousand of the total population 
of primitive tribes. The hatchings were 
actually entered on the map to represent 
the numbers returned under tribal reli- 
gions amongst the 30 primitive tribes 
shown prepago. The addition of persons 
belonging to other groups and professing 
a tribal religion makes no difference to 
the hatchings except in the state of 
Sikkim and in the district of Hooghly. 
As a representation of the figures shown 
in the social map the hatching for Sikkim 
should resemble that of Tripura State 
and the hatching 
for Hooghly district 
should resemble that 
of tho neighbouring 
districts, Burdwan 
and Midnaporc. The 
hatchings adopted 
were chosen to be 
uniform with those 
elsewhere used in 
diagrams Nos. XII-4 
and XII-1 1 showing 
the proportions of 
Brahmans, Baidyas 
and Kayasthas and 
of the depressed classes 
and they therefore do 
not permit the repre- 
sentation of such small 
differences as could 
have been shown if it 
Lad not been desired 
to make these three 
maps uniform for the 
purposes of comparison 
one with another. In 
the districts of Farid- 
pur, Bakarganj and 
Noakhali the numbers 
of primitive tribes are 
less than 6 in 10,000 ; 
and throughout the rest of the province with the exception of the extreme 
edges their numbers do not reach as many as 6 per cent. The regions in which 
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they are principally found form the outer edge of the province with a break 
between Cooch Behar and Tripura State. In Dinajpur, Malda, Birbhiiin, 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore their proportion is from 5 to 10 per cent, 
whilst Bankura forming a salient from Eastern Bihar has as many as 12 per 
cent, of primitive peoples in its population. At the north extremity of the 
province and in Sikkim the proj^rtions are higher. There are 50 per cent, 
in Sikkim, 14 per cent, in Darjeeling and 22 per cent, in Jalpaigiiri. Similarly 
at the extreme south-east of the province the proportions are 50 p(*r cent, in 
Tripura State and as many as 74 per cent, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
This last figure actually is certainly an underestimate and the percentage rises 
to 96 if the Buddhists shown in the map as other than primitive tribes are 
included amongst primitive tribes, as there is every reason to believe that they 
should be. 

475. Numerical strength of primitive tribes by divisions.- The Bmdwan 
Division with nearly 629 thousand primitive peoples coptains the greatest 
number of the five divisions and is followed by the Rajshahi Division with 
611 thousand and the Chittagong Division with 188 thousand, which would 
rise to 232 thousand if the Buddhists not returned as primitive! people in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts were included. The Presidency Division with 
101 thousand and the Dacca Division with 57 thousand contain the least 
admixture of primitive peoples. The proportionate constitution of the 
popiilatioir in each of these divisions is relatively the same as their actual 
numbers. Thus the Burdwan Division has as many as 7 per cent, primitive 
peoples in its population and the P«ajshahi Division 6, but in the Chittagong 
Division the percentage is only 3 and it is only 1 in the Pre^ideiuty Division 
and less than 1 in the Dacca Division. The total numuer shown as primitive 
tribes in British Territory and in Bengal States is nearly 1,782,000, the 
percentage in each of these cases being 3. 

476. Religiouc diets ibution of primitive tribes.— The religious distribution 
of the primitive tribes is interesting. If the divisional areas are taken as 
the unit only in the Presidency Division are there more primitive peoples 
professing a tribal religion than those professing Hinduism. In this division 
there are six primitive people professing tribal religions for every four who 
are Hindus. But in Burdwan Division thirteen arc Hindus for every eight 
who still profess a tribal religion ; and in Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions respectively the Hindus outnumber those professing tribal religions 
by 9 to 6, 20 to 9 and 20 to 6 respectively. Taking the province as a whole 
there are two Hindus of primitive tribes for every one professing his original 
tribal beliefs. Figures for districts also similarly show that Hindu beliefs arc 
superseding the original tribal beliefs particularly in Eastern Bengal. Amongst 
the primitive peoples shown Hindus are those still professing tribal religions 
2 to 7 in Birbhum, 1 to 2 in Murshidabad and 24-Parganas, 6 to 8 in Bangpur 
and as few as 1 to 10 in Khulna. In all other districts, how ever, Hindu 
members of the tribe are more numerous than those professing tribal beliefs. 
In Cooch Behar their numbers are approximately equal ; there are 2 to 1 in 
Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapore and Bajshahi ; there are 5 to 4 in Dinajpur, 
11 to 7 in Malda and 12 to 6 in Jalpaiguri. In Darjeeling Hindus outnumber 
those professing tribal religions by 6 to 2 : in Chittagong and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts there are 3 Hindus to every 1 professing tribal religions and there 
are 5 to 2 in Mymensingh, 9 to 2 in Hooghly, 11 to 2 in Pabna, 5 to 1 in Bogra, 
7 to 1 in Jessore and as many as 13 to 1 in Howrah. In Faridpur and Tippera 
as well as in Tripura State all are Hindus. In Sikkim, however, none were 
returned Hindus, owing to the fact that the Bhotias and the Lepchas are 
principally Buddhists whilst any members of the Nepalese groups who 
returned Hinduism as their religion are included amongst the Hindus and it 
is only those Nepalis who retumbd a tribal religion who appear amongst the 
primitive peoples. Buddhists are found in any considerable numbers only 
in Daneeling, Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State 
and Sikkim. Complete comparisons of the religious distribution of all 
primitive peoples in Bengal in previous years are impossible owing to the 
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absence of detailed statistics in previous reports. But in the case of the 
Mundas, Oraons and Santals some indication is given later in deal^g vith 
these tribes separately of the extent to which they are now exchanging their 
tribal beliefs for Hinduism. In some cases the relative proportions of 
the tribe who weie returned as Hindus and under tribal beliefs in 1^1 and 
1931 are practically reversed. 

477. Mundas, Oraons and Santals.— Amongst those who have been 
treated as primitive people the most considerable element is contributed by 
the peoples of Chota Nagpur, amongst whom the principal are Mundas, Oraons 
and Santals. Their numbers in each division are given in the accompanying 
statement No. XTT-3 as a proportion of the total population in 1921 and 

1931. Not only have they increased in 
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numbers, but they now form 1 per 
mille more of the total population of 
Bengal than they did in 1921 and the 
proportion has decreased only in the 
Chittagong Division where in any case 
it is inconsiderable. Of the population 
in the Bajshahi Division 5 per cent. 
. and of the population of the Burdwan 
Division nearly 6 per cent, belong to 
these three groups, and th^ir increase 
in successive years is illustrated by 
diagram No. Xll-2 where the numbers are plotted for each census year from 
1891 to 1931 and their rate of increase can be compared with that oi the total 
liopulation. They numbered 355,258 in 1891, 699,358 in 1901, .903,702 in 
1911, 1,013,825 in 1921 and 1,133,503 on the present 
occasion. The figures here given differ from those of 
1911 and 1901 and from those given in the report 
for 1921 at page 362 owing to the inclusion in the 
present fibres of Christian members of these tribes, 
excluded mm the previous report. Their proportions 
in each district at the last two census connto are given 
in detail in statement No. XII-4 and illustrated in dia* 
diagram No. XII-3. On each occasion they fprmra 
a larger proportion of the total population than' eub- 
where in a strip running along the west of the .province 
extending all the way from Darjeeling in the north to 
Midnapore in the south. The proportions have remain- 
ed so similar that no difference occurs in the hatchings 
used to display them in any district except Nadia, 

Tripura and tue Chittarang Hill Tracts where they 
have increased and Faridpur where they have decreas- 
ed. But their miration so far afield as the Tripura 
State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts is interesting. 

Mr. Thompson reported in 1921 that the H iidus 
amongst Mundas and Santals were about the same in 
number as on the throe previous enumerations and had 
decreased in the case of the Oraons. This tendency 
has been reversed owing to missionary efforts and to 
the natural increase in the numbers of Hindus amongst 
these three tribes. 

478. Hill TrifeM. — ^There are two groups of hill 
tribes which present a problem of their own distinct 
from that of the welfare of primitive peoples in the 
plains of Bengal. Those practically conmied in Bengal to the Chitta^ng 
Hill Tracts and neighbouring districts are 'included amongst the prinutive 
peoples illustrated in the social and religious n^. Those found in the north 
of the province include not only the Bhotias, Tnams and Totos there shown 
but also the tribes with an ori{^ in Nepal For each of these groura figuree 
are given in the aooompanying stat'-menta Noe. XlI-6 and XlI-6. Of 
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5j«J^ehar 2 ^2 It is tlic tribcs of thc soutli-oast wliich Call 

Hikkira for special consideration. Both in Darjeel- 

ing and Jalpaiguri districts and in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts thc “non-regulation” administration very considerably 
lessens the impact of alien cultures, but it is anomalous that the protection 
thus afforded is to some extent greater in the north where it is n'inforced by 
the nature of the country and by the almost aggressive “nationalism” of the 
Nepali tribes and where it is very much less needed. To parts of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, however, access is comparatively easy from the plains of 
Bengal and those with experience of the district agree that contact with Bengal 
and an administration directed from Bengal have not always Ix^en happy 
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STATimNTN«.XII-B 


TtW natw al HM TrikM ki rtliglMtt la Muk MtrtaL 
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in their results. These points are brought out in the notes forming appendix 
2 to this chapter. It is out of consideration that, for some time to come, 
the areas principally occupied by these groups should come under the same 
form of administration as the rest of Benral, but it would be a very groat 
advantage if the peoples of the Chittagong Hill Tracts were placed for adminis- 
tration under an area in which similar tribes exist, and when any redistribution 
of provincial boundaries is ever undertaken it would be desirable to place the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts with the neighbouring regions similarly peopled in 
Assam. 

479. Numkir ol Brahmam^ BaMyai and KayaiHiai.— Amun^t the 
H in d y a the figures for Brahmans and for ^pressed clad^ are further ducussed 
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•TATEMENT No. Xll-T. 
BnhMoot, BoMyM ooE Kqntfliat. 


DlvUlon. 


Per mille 
Number. of 
toUl 


Per mlUe 
of 

Hindu 


BENGAL 

■IIITIIN Ttmil- 
TO«V. 

Burduaa DivlRion 
Presldeiiry Divb 
Blon. 

lUJihahl DlvUInn 
Dacca Ulvialon 
Chittaaoug Divi- 
sion. 

■tlieAL tTATEI 


population, population. 
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140 

3.093.219 
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143 
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810,702 
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205,941 
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818,096 
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STATEMENT No. Xll-S. 
BrahniMi, Biidyit and Kayaithai. 


District. 


Per mllle Per mllle 
of of 

Number. total Hindu 

population, population. 


and illu8trated by diagrams in a later part of this chapter. Comment is also 
made later on the detailed figures for castes making up the total for Hindus so 

far as they have oeen extracted. In this 
place however it is of interest to consider 
two groups falling within the Hindu 
total» namely the Brahmans, Baidyas 
and Kayasthas forming the upper class 
of Bengali society and the groups which 
were originally immigrant from Nepal 
and some of which are now adopting a 
permanent residence in the province. 
The marginal statement No. XIl-7 
shows the aggiT^gate number of Brahmans, 
Baidyas and Kayasthas in the whole 
province and in each individual division. 
They number 3,1 1 6,856 and form more than 6 per cent, of the total population 
of Bengal. They arc most numerous in Dacca and Presidency Divisions, but 
form a larger percentage of the population in Burdwan than elsewhere. 
Amongst their own community they are 
proportionately most numerous in Chitta- 
gong and Dacca Divisions. A further 
statement No. XlI-8 attached shows the 
distribution by districts of the aggregate 
numbers of Brahmans, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas * and the proportions are 
illustrated in diagram No. XII-4. They 
contributes 28 *2 per cent, to the total 
population in Calcutta where they form 
a larger proportion of the whole than 
elsewhere. In Bankura, Hooghly, 

Howrah and Chittagong they form as 
many as 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
population and in the lower delta in the 
area comprising Dacca, Faridpur, 

Tippora, Noakhali, Bakarganj, Khulna, 

Jessore, 24-Parganas and Midnapore they 
are from 6 to 10 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. They are also 7 to 8 per cent, of 
the population in Sikkim ; but elsewhere 
in Bengal the proportion is smaller and 
it is as low as from 1 -3 to 1 -5 per cent, 
only in the block formed by Dinajpur, 

Rangpur, Bogra and Malda. These 
figures however are based upon the total population of each district and it is 
p(Thaps more significant to consider the proportion of the Hindu population 
borne by these three groups. Amongst their own '^community they form 
nearly 58 per cent, in Chittagong and in the other districts of this division 
except the Chittagong Hill Tracts their numbers form 25 to 26 per cent. 
In Calcutta they are 41 per cent, of the Hindu population. Their proportion 
is consistently highest in the districts of Dacca Division whore they number 
from 18 *4 per cent, in Faridpur to 26 *5 per cent, in B'^karganj. Except in 
Calcutta, outside East Bengal they do not form anywhere 20 per cent, of the 
Hindu population and are between 10 and 20 per cent, only in Pabna (17 *4), 
Jessore (14-1), Howrah (13*4), Nadia, Burdwan, Bankura and Hooghly 
(between 12 and 13 per cent.) and Khulna (11 -8 per cent.}. Except in Pabna 
the smallness of their proportions is very well marked in North Bengal where 
a large proportion of the Hindus are aboriginals. 
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480. Qroupi of Nopoll origin. — It is unfortunately impossible to obtain 
figures for the total number of persons of Nepali origin in the population of 
1921, since figures for Nepalese groups 'were in general then given only for 
those districts in which they were principally found. Even on the present 
occasion also the dififioulty of obtaining a complete estimate of their numbers 
is considerable. Apart from the probability that some groups have escaped 
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OIASRAM Mo. XII-0. 


NUMBE.<IS OF BRAHMANS. BAIDYAS 
AND RAYASTHAS PER 1,000 OF 
THE rOTAI. POPULATION. 1931 
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detection at previous 
enumerations ami 
tlierefoie wi^re not 
started for on the 
prese*'t occasion thiuc 
is a ton:I(‘m^y for the 
Klias and some other 
..noujis to return thern- 
si‘lv(‘s as ( -hliettris and 
(hose who were so 
r(‘lurii(‘d (*annot be 
distin^i.!shed amongst 
the total claiming 
Ksliatriya as their 
rnrna and returning 
it as a caste iiaim.*. 
Statement No. XJl-0 
n tlic margin, liow- 
cver, illustrated by 
diagram No. XII-i5 
shows for the Nc^pali 
groups indicat(‘d below 
the statement tluar 
nnmlvTs and rate of 
growth from 18tM to 
J9!U. It includes 
membe rs of the groups 
' shown professing all 

have very ntNirly doubled but the rate of 
increase simic 1911 has been retarded and thc^ averag(; du?‘ing the past 20 years 

has been less lu ui th ‘ av('rag(‘ rate of 
increase for the total population. Kor 
Sikkim and for tiie districts oi Darjeeling 
and Jalpaignri in which Nt*pali groups 
form more tlian 2 oer mille of the total 
population 
illustrat(‘d in 
Kor this diagram tie 

lire the .-iame as art^ givaai below s1at(niunl 
No. Xll-9 with the addition of Nf*pali Brahmans. 

Jn Sikkii.i their numlHirs deelimal from 59 
thousand thousand Is'tween 1911 and 1921 

but have now incr^ised to 71 thousand. TJi<‘y 
now form 64*8 per cent, in the po i ilatioii of Sikkim 
compared with 94 *5 in 1921 and titi *8 in 1911. /\ similar 

variation is shown by the figures for J)arje(*ling district. 

They declined between 1911 and 1921 from 151 t housand 
to 143 thousand but bavi* now reached 158 thousand, 
a larger figure than in 1911. Keiv howi.ver the growth 
of the other elements in the population has resulUd in a 
continuous decrease in the pro])o:tion borru^ l)y these 
Nepali groups. In every hundred it* was 5b '5 in 1911, 

50 -6 in 1921 and is now only 40 -4. On the other hand 
in Jalpaiguri after falling from 32 tlmusand in 1911 to 
19 thousand in 1921 these groups have made up a part of 
the wa}'^ lost and now number 22 thousand forming 22 per 
cent, of the total »^opulation against 20 per cent, in 1921 
and 36 per cent, in 1911. As far as I)arjcM*ling and 
Jalpaiguri are concerned it must be borne in mind that, 
as has been noted in chapter III, the census was taken at 
a period wJien a number of inhabitants of Nepal are 
temporarily resident in Darjeeling and «lalpaignri who 
return on the approach of the rains to their own home 
districts. 


religions. »Since 1891 tlieir JiumlM'i 


STATEMENT No. XII 9. 
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DIAGRAM No. XII-6. 
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1911 and 1931. 
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481. Muslim groups — Suyyad and ^*Mumin”. — Comment upon the distri- 
bution of Muslims has already been made in chapter XI and would be 
redundant here. The only groups for which figures were compiled on the 
present ocewim were Sayyad and “Mumin” (Jolaha). Tho figures for 
Sayyads in 1921 were 140,499 and they have risen to 162,905 on the present 
occasion, but it is very likely that in both years these returns include a 
number of persons whose Sayyad descent is a matter of considerable doubt, 
and who would find it difficuR to substantiate a claim to be of the tribe of tho 
Prophet. The figures for “ Mumin ” on the other hand which also show an 
increase from 255,164 to 270,292 are likely to be more accurate. This caste 
was anxious to have its figures separately recorded and the permission to return 
a new name free from the stigma attaching to that previously used may be 
reasonably exj)ectod to hr'vo resulted in obtaining on the present occasion 
more accurate figures than previously. The largest numbers in any district 
were returned in Pabna (86.102) where tho figure amounted to no more than 
11,426 in 1921. In Faridpur on tho other hand the number returned was 
34,383 as against 49,325 in 1921, whilst a decrease though inuch smaller in 
extent wat; also returned from the district having tho third largest “ Mumin ” 
population, viz., Jessoro whore they now number 31,613 compared with 
32,143 in 1921. These fluctuations, when it is considered that Pabna is the 
headquarters of the group organisation from which the principal agitation 
for a change of nomenclature came, may be taken to suggest that the increase 
in the numbers of this group returned at the present census would probably 
have been greater still if all the members of the group had returned themselves 
under its distinctive name. 

482. Europeans, British subjects and others.— Details of the 
distribution of Christians by racial groups will be found in the supplement 
to imperial table XVI. A further analysis by tribal and similar groups is 
given for Indian Christians ‘n imperial table VIII and in subsidiary table 
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0. XII-7. 


Key to Districts and Statci 

t. Burilwait 17 Rancpur 

3 Birbhum I(L 

.1 Rjnkurt 19. |•4bnjt 

4. iMitlnaporc 20. MaUa 
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10. tMui.<hiilah4d 26. NiiakhaM 

] I Jvaaore 27. Ctiiitaiidiig 

12. Khulna 28 Chiitaiinni' 

13. RnjshaM H'li 
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VII to chapter IX. Figures for Europeans aiul Anglo-Iiifliaiis by uationaliiy 
and age arc given in imperial table XIX. A maj) forming diagram No. XlI-7 
illustrates by districts the distribution of Enropeans and allit'd races and 
Ang5o-Tn<lians. I’he figures for Europeans jirobably include a number of 
Anglo-Indians, but during the eniimeraiini, ilicir leading men urged upon 
them the advisability of making a correcjt return, and thet desire to secure 
electoral advantages under the reformed constitution may be cM)nlidentiy 
held to have reduced the number uf such erroneous returns in 1931. In the 
whole of Bengal there are 20,904 European British subjects including 9 in 
Cooch Behar and Tripura. Nearly tlircc-fourths of tluan an^ concentrattal 
in Calcutta and outside Calcutta they niimbtT as many as l,0(K) only in 
the 24-Parganas (1,688), Howrah (1,204) and Darjeeiing (1,089). Their 
numbers have actually increased during the decade for they nnmlM'red 20,016 
in 1921 including 4 in Cooch Bcher. But in Darjesding there are now roughly 
only one-half as many as they were in 1921 and there? are less than one-half 
as many as there then were in Burdwan. Th(‘ number shown in the 
24-Parganas is nearly a thousand less than in 1921 but thisdilTmuiccisdiie to 
redistribution of the suburbs about Calcutta and the numbers in Calcutta 
have increased by 3,500. Outside Howrah in the Burdwan Division they 
are considerable in numbers only in Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. 
In the Rajshahi Division the tea-planting industry accounts for the? largest 
proportion of the Europeans recoidcd, but in Dacca and Chittagong 
Division , they are found in very small numbers and in each case more than 
half the total number found in the division is concentratfid in one district, 
namely Dacca and Chittagong. Europeans who arc not British subjects 
number 2,126 only including 7 in Cooch Behar and their strength has 
declined from 2,714 since 1921. Less than 500 of them are found outside 
Calcutta and of these 124 were recorded in Darjeeling. 
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483. JVl^glO-IndianS. -Anglo-InrliaTis numbered 27,673. None were 
recorded in Bengal States and the figiires represent an increase of over 5,000 
from the total 22,250 returned in 1921. Their greatest concentration is in 
(Calcutta wh(Te more th in half of them arc domiciled ; and they are most 
numerous after Calcutta in Jlurdwan (2,470), Midnaporo (1,810), and 
Howrah (1,581), where i.vlustrics and the railways provide employment 
for them. They numbered nearly a tli<»usaiHl in Darjeeling and Chittagong 
and they arc 803 strong in tlni 21-Parganas but their numbers are not 
considerable in any other district. One intiTesting figure is that for 
Noakhali where their numbers are now given as 441 though they were 
only 23 returned in 1921. 'Hu? reason for this extraordinary increase is 
undoubtedly that many Tnfiiari (’/hristians have secured their return as Anglo- 
Indians. The agit \tion wa.s raised during the census enumeration arul those 
agitating in many cases bear Portugacso .surnames. This however is 
ojisily explained by the j»ractice under which for instance slaves of the 
Portuguese pirates w'ould take the name of their masters and converts the 
name of the missionary converting them, and whatever romoXc strain of 
European blood there may Ir in them from the Portuguese pirates who 
infest(Hl these j)arls three or four centuries ago, in dress, habits ol life and 
language th(\y arc certainly Bengalis like the leringhees of Dacca and 
Chittagong. 

SI DIAGRAM No. XII-8. 

Key to Districts and Stat- s. DiS'i Ricr distribution of selec i ed Hindu castics. 1031 
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484. General distribution of the five most numerous Hindu castes. - 

Before the statistics of each caste are discussed attention is invited to the 
map forming diagram No. Xll-8 which ilhislrates the dislrihution hy 
districts of the live most numerous castes in Bengal. The inaj) is so 
constructed that the area representing each caste is ])roi)orlionate to the 
total numbers and tlie h(*ight of the column represents tlie penrntagt' wliieJi 
each constitutes in the total population of districts. Comment in (hdail 
upon the figures and distribution of each caste will be found lal(‘r, but liu*ir 
general distribution is clearly brought out in the inaj>. The IMabidiyas who 
form the largest Hindu caste in the proviiiet? ar(5 practically conlincd to 
the districts of WTstcrii Bimgal, although a certain number arc alsi> found in 
JMortbern and Eastern Bengal. Their numbers are proportionately 
considerable in Babna, Bogra, Rajshahi and Dinajpiir and they are found 
also in th(i Mymensingh district and in Tipj»era and Noakbali. On the 
other liand the Naniasudras who form the second largest Hindu caste in 
the province are principally numerous in the lower delta in districts like 
Mymensingh, Oacica Tippera, Faridpur, tiessore, Khulna and Bakarganj, 
and they form a considerable pro])ortion c»f the population outside this area 
only in Babna, Nadia, Rajshalii iind Alidnapore. North Jhaigal is the an^a 
of the llajbangshis and they form in no district ontsidt' North lhaigal a 
proportion of the total population higher than 10 per millc, the tigurc in 
Howrah. The figures for this caste given in the tables make them the 
third most numerous group of Himlus but must bo accej)tcd with the 

STATEMENT No. XII-10. 

Proportions of Brahmans, Kayasthas, Namasudras, Mahisyas and Rajbancshis. 

f>ro. pi*r millo ul Uitdl population. JS'u, per tnilli> of liimlti popiiliilion. 

DlvUion, (lintrirt <ir Htato. ' '■ 

Rralitnuii, Kayaalha. Naina* Mahiaya. KaJ* Brah* KayaH- Nntiia* Maiilitya. KnJ- 
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reservation indicated in a later paragraph in wliich their numbers are 
.specifically dlscii.ssed. Kayasthas, who are numerically fourth in order, 
are principally found in the two divisions of Eastern Bengal, in Jessore, 
Khulna and Calcutta, but tlie ea.ste is widely spread and, except in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the <liHtricts of the Kajshahi Division, at least 
1 in every 100 person.s in every district is a member of this caste. The general 
diffusion of the Brahmans is even more marked. They are principally 
found in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, but they also, except in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and some four districts of the Kajshahi Division, 
constitute at least 1 per cent, of the* total population in every district in the 
province. A statement, No. X 11-10 prepage, shows the proportionate numbers 
of the members of these five castes throughout the province, both to the total 
population of all religions and to members of their own community. In 
the Dacca Division almost one person out of every three Hindus 
is a Namasiidra, and the proportion is considerably greater in the 
distri(!ts of Faridpur and Bakarganj, where almost half the Hindu 
population lielong to this caste. Such a high figure is not met in other 
dl.stricts ( xcept Jessore and Khulna. In Midnaporc more than, and in 
Howrah almost onc-third of the Hindu population are Mahishyas, and in 
these two districts together with Hooghly, 24-Pargana8, Nadia, Murshidabad 
and liajshahi, thc‘y form in no case less than 12 per cent, of the total Hindus. 
Of the total Hindu population more than half in Rangpur, and almost half 
in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur arc Rajbangshis, but with the 
exception of the Stiite of Cooch Behar where more 
DIAGRAM No. xii-9. four-fifths of thc Hindi! population are of this 

Numbtrs of Baidyot, eastcj, no other district except Darjeeling has as many 
Brahmani, Kayaithai, Rajbangshis amongst the Hindu 

and RajbanfshiV^aroacii population. The Brahman preponderance is highest 
contut. 1891 to 1931. among.^t Hindus in Calcutta and Bankura. In ChittagOi^g 

Noth. NuinticrM iin* hIiowh hy almost one-half and in Noakhali nearly one-fifth of 
Th<' ii}iwurii filt.pch show iiK’n'JlM* ; the total Hindu population are Kayasthas, and in every 
(Thf « »ir. HiioiiN iiutHirciH ,f Other (listnet of hast Bengal, except the Chittagcng 

Hill Tracts, their numbers are at lca.st 11 per cent, of 

the total Hindu population, a proportion not elsewhere 
reached except in Calcutta. 

485. Variations in numbers since 1881. -The growth 

of these five castes and of thc Baidyas whose numbers ire 
too small to be shown in diagram No. XlI-8 is illustrated 
for each census since 1881 in diagram No, Xll-9 plotted 
from the accompanying statement No XlI-11. Some 
difference in the classificatioii of Rajbangshis at different 
census enumerations contributes to the fluctuations in 
their numbers from year to year, but in general thc six 
castes shown have occupied singe 1901 thc same relative 
position in order of numbers. Namar-udras and 
Brahmans show the most n^gular rate of change during 
the period from 1881 and Kayasthas since 1901 the most 
rapid rate of increase, wdiich has in 1931 made them for 
the first time more numerous than Brahmans. 


inillioiiM for other cnHtoH.) 



statement No. XII-11. 



•1881, 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1021. 

1031. 

Baldya 

t.. 

75,277 

H1.2H 

88,798 

102,931 

110.739 

Drahinan 

. . I,0.'l0.3«4 

1,121.804 

1,108.919 

1,2.53, 838 

1,309,539 

1,447,891 

KayaMiha 

. . 1,0.58.015 
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984.443 

1,11:1,884 
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1,558,475 

Mahiahya 

. . 2.000.018 
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2.i:ir.. • 4 
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2,381,268 

Namaaudra 

.. 1.580.208 

1. 746.7 10 
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2,(XHI,250 

2,094,957 

Rajlmngahl 

t.. 

942,230 : 

11,898,241 
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1,800,390 


*The population of 1881 U exoluaive of the Aguroe for Tripura State for which no record la available. 
fXot on record. 

|The Agurea are for Koch Bajhangahl. 
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Part IV — ^Details of Hindu castes. 

Brief notes arc given below on some of the castes fonml during the 
census. District officers were so much preoccupied with more immediate 
duties that it was not thought equitable to burden them with special 
enquiries, and such ethnographic details as were brought to light during th(^ 
enumeration are not sufficicMit in extent to justify relegation to an apj)endix 
and have been included with the statistics. Such matter as is new was either 
reported by the district census officers or contributed by gentlenuMi my 
indebtedness to whom is indicated in the text. The details of caste claims 
have been given where they wen' made, but in conformity with the policy 
announced during thes taking of the census no pronouncement is made as to 
the validity of claims put f(^^^vard by various casters for inclusion in one of 
the three higher mrnafi of Mann. Those who desire to pursm^ further 
enquiries into these claims will welcome the inclusion of notes by IVofessor 
N. K. Dutt, who has already made valuable contributions to lh(> History of 
Castes and of the Aryanisation of India. The opinions whicli he (‘X|)n\sses 
are of course his own and arc“ not to be taken as necessarily rt‘ presenting the 
official view because he has permitted them to appear in tins rej)ort. R(‘- 
ferenccs in brackets after the cast(‘ nanu^ arc to Rislcy's ('astcfi mid Tribe.s df 
Bengal and to previous census reports : 11 stands for Kisley and is followed 
by the volume and page number ; C. R. stands for Census Re])ort and is 
followed by the year, volume, jmrt and page number. 

486. Aguri (Ugra Kshattriya) \ii. T. 12 : c. R. 1921, v (i), 350].— I'hc 
claim of this (^aste to the designation Jgra Kshattriya which appears in Mann 
is long-standing. In 1921 many of the caste failed to record themselves 
under tlu^ commonly accepte<l name, Aguri, and were merged with the 
indefinite group of Kshatriyas. On the presemt occasion also the* tiTin Aguri 
was objected to by the caste as a vulgarism or slang term but they agreed to 
return themselves as Ugra Kshattriya (Aguri). To the disappoint i)unt of the 
caste considerations of economy have prevented any Hj>e(*ial tabulation of 
their numbers which amounted in 1921 to no more than 68,816 in Burdwan, 
Rankura, Howrah and (.Calcutta where* it is principally fouml. Tlu^n^ aro two 
sub-castes known as iho. jana and mita branc;h(\s, the first of which adopts the 
sacred thread and observes ceremonial pollution (asauch) on the death of 
near relatives for twelve days, whilst the Siita Aguris do not adopt the sacred 
thread and observe a mourning period of 30 days. Efforts are being made 
for the amalgamation of the two sub-castes ; but such amalgamatir)n as is 
conceded is only upon the terms dictated by the Jana Aguris, namely, that 
the investiture of the thread and the observation of the restricted period of 
pollution shall become accepted practices before any inter-marriage is allowed. 
It is reported that the majority of the Suta branch are conforming with these 
requirements, but although some of the more educated members of the two 
sub-castes dine together no instance is reported in which intcT-marriage had 
taken place before the census was held, and in social gatherings the distinctions 
are observed between the two sects. 

487. Adi Kaibartla (Jalia Kaibartta) [R. 1. 340 : C. B. 1901, VI (i), 391 : 
C. R. 1911, V(t), 498, 611 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 356', 366].— This is the caste 
shown in previous reports as Jalia Kaibartta. On the present occasion as 
previously they put forward a claim to be returned as Rajbangshis or Mahi- 
shyasand it appears that in one of the subdivisions of Dacca some Jalia Kai- 
barttas who have actually taken to cultivation were so retunied in spite of orders 
to the contrary. Their numbers have declined from 384,049 in 1921 to 352,072 
in 1931, a decrease of 8 *3 per cent. They are most numerous in Mymensingh 
(63,093), Tippera (43,01 7), MidnaiK)re (45,015), Dacca (31,928), Jessore (26,061), 
Howrah (19,197), Bakarganj (14,723), Chittagong (23,896) and Hooghly 
(13,740). Their decline is certainly due to the claim of many of the caste to bo 
recorded as Mahishyas whose numbers have increased by over 170,0(X) and 
undoubtedly include a number of persons of the Jalia Kaibartta group who 
have taken to cultivation and for that or some other reason have secured i^heir 
return as Mahishyas or Chasi Kaibarttas. 

60 
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Aganuraias [R. 1. 4].— Complete figures for Agarwalas were obtained 
only for Calcutta in 1921, They then numbered 6,826 and in Calcutta their 
numbers have declined to 4,752 at the present census. Throughout the whole 
of Bengal tliey number 19,347 and as many as 1,(X)0 or more are found only 
in Malda (3,286), Jalpaiguri (1,329) and Rajshahi (1,239). In Calcutta some 
part of their de<;rcasc is probably due to the non-co-operation in parts of the 
city wluTtj they wore particularly strong. The only district from which no 
returns at all were received was Dacca. In the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
they are few in numbers and they arc chiefly found in Western, Northern 
and Central Bengal. Amongst those returned 18,128 were shown as 
Hindus and 1,188 as Jains. 

489. Bagdi [R. I. 37 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 386 : C. R. 1911, V(i), 509 : 
C.R. 1921, V(i), 350, 365]. — The Bagdis have increased from 895,397 in 1921 
to 987,570 in 1931. The increase amounts to 10 *3 per cent, compared with a 
decrease} of 12 per cent, between 1911 and 1921 and a stationary population 
between 1901 and 1911. Their numbe^rs are comparatively few in Northern 
and Kastern Bengal and they are principally found in Western Bengal where 
the largest number returned is from Burdwan (185,172). The claim was put 
forwanl without very great conviction that they should be returned as Byagra 
Kshatiriya. 

41K). Bahcliya [R. I. 145]. — Statistics for the Baheliyas do not appear 
to have been colU^eted in 1921. Risley describes them in Bihar as a sub-c.astc 
of Dosadh with whom, liowever, they will not eat or drink and he records that 
there is a caste of the same name in Bengal who are professional hunters and 
thus alli(}d to the Bediyas. The numbei^s returned were 4,449 of whom more 
than half (2,245) were returned from Mymensingh. 

491, Baidya | R. 1. 46 : C. R. 1901, Vl(f), 379 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 350]. - 
Baidyas numbered 110,739, an increase of 7 d) per cent, over the figures 
(102,931) returned in 1921. The increase makes it reasonable to assume 
that no considcjrable number have actually been lost to the caste by their 
adoption to the claim to Brahman status and names including as a coniponent 
the word Brahman. They are principally found in Calcutta, Bakarganj, 
Da(!ca and Chittagong. Probably the most interesting claim to a change of 
caste nonienclatun; was that put forward by this caste. In 1901 they had 
clainu'd to be reJunuHl as Ambastha and thus to .secure recognition of their 
mythical deprivation from a Brahman father and a Vaisya motheu*. Their 
position amongst the regenerate classes has probably never been contested, 
but in Kasteni Bengal tlxe existence of a custom of inter-marriage between 
them and the Kayasthas has been established in the Calcutta High Court 
in the judgment of which the Baidyas were refeiTed to as of the Vaisya varna. 
The con ten lion put forward on the present occasion was that they should 
be return(‘d as Brahmans, and since the caste, tlioiigh small, is the most 
literate and progressive of the Hindu casti^s with an unusually high standard 
of learning and culture, the claim was supported not only by distinguished 
and loariu'd members of the caste but also by a great wealth of argumtait. 
It w'as contended that the members of the caste had been invited to the Ail- 
India Saras wat Brahman Conference held at Lahore and received on eqiipl 
terms with the other delegates. It is certainly interesting that many of the 
characteristics distinctive of the Brahmans are shown by the Baidyas in their 
practices. The reading and teaching of the Vedas specifically confined in 
the ISastras to the Brahmans are allowed to the Baidyas akso. They keep 
tols and receive Hrahmottar gifts in the same way as the Brahmans ; Brahmans 
do not hestitate to become their students ; and the works of the learned 
Vaidyas are of the same authority as those of Brahmans. It is alleged that 
in Assam the caste oven now inter-marries with Brahmans and that in 
parts of Bengal they receive Brahmanical fees, vidaya, and are eligible for titles 
conferred by Covernmeut or learned bodies and ordinarily reserved for 
Brahmans. It is conUmded that in certain places the) act as priests and also 
as gurtes or spirit, ual guides ♦^^o |)ei*son8 of the respectable classes, and that 
they have the right of performing jajna and w'orshipping the gods without 
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the intermediary of Brahman priests. In short it is contended that all the 
six occupations of Brahmans, viz., reading and teaching the Vedas, giving 
and receiving alms, sacrificing and performing as priests at the sacrifices of 
others are all open to Vaidyas, as well as the additional profession of mcdic^ino 
which is their specialty ; and it is pointed out that although the medicines 
prepared by them are technically “ cooked ” and could not therefore be 
accepted by high class Brahmans without pollution if offered by any other 
OBAte man than their own, no Brahman makes any objection in accc'pting 
without consideration of pollution the medicines prepared by physicians of 
the Baidya caste. The interesting suggestion has been put forward that they 
are remnants of the Buddhist clergy overthrown by Brahman immigrants in 
concert with the ruling power (M. M. Chattarji — Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal^ 1930, page 215 ff.) Professor Dutt’s notes printed at the end of 
this paragraph deal at some length with the status of this caste, and it is 
unnecessary to offer an^hing further in elaboration : but what is of interest 
is the considerations which induce members of the caste to press their claim 
for recognition as Brahmans. It is contended that all the safhskars incum- 
bent upon Brahmans are performed by the Baidyas and that they have the 
privilege of conducting their own sacrifices and thus do not depend upon any 
intermediary in access to the diety : their caste being relatively homogeneous 
and containing no degraded elements such as are included in the gcmeral ^ 
term Brahman is universally respected and would undoubtedly command a 
greater degree of respect throughout Bengal than the members of some of the 
sub-castes of Brahmans such for instance as those with whom their own 
disciples would refuse to eat together. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
understand what advantage the caste expects to obtain from a change in its 
appellation, since even the strongest psychological motive, viz., the desire 
for an enhancement of social position due to recognition in the first of the 
vamas of Manu (such as prompts most other classes to lay claim to such an 
affiliation) has no force in the case of the caste which already commands 
universal respect to the extent to which it is enjoyed by the Baidyas, 

492. Baishnab [R. L 61 : B. IT. 339 : C. R. 1901, VJ{i), 386 : C. R. 1911, 
V(i), 509 : C. R. 1921, V (t), 350]. — The numbers returned at the present 
census (337,771) show a decline of 10 *7 j)er cent, from 378,107 given in 1921. 

A similar rate of decrease (10*8 per cent.) was recorded between 1911 and 
1921. The caste is not a closed or determinate one and being referred also 
to the sect the name naturally includes also members of well-defined castes 
who as on previous occasions have no doubt returned their actual caste name. 
Amongst the Baishnabs although the impetus given to the sect by Sri 
Chaitaiwa was against t he perpetuation of caste differences a group known as the 
Vaidik Vaishnavas, contending that they were the descendants of the original 
Brahmans of Bengal, desired to be returned as Satvata Brahmans. They 
based their claim upon the contention that they wear the sacred thread, 
practilie the Vedic rites and have no marriage with other groups, have an 
uncontested right to worship in maths and temples, have beem endowed with 
vaiahnaboUar lands analogous to the brahmoUar lands given to Brahmans 
and have provided religious teachers and gurus to members of high caste 
Hiildus. No prohibition for their return as Satvata Brahmans was issued, 
but the memters olthis group do not appear to have returned themselves 
under a distinctive name and presumabty are included either amongst the 
Baishnabs or amongst the Brahmans for whom no special sect return was 
made. 

493. Barui [R. I. 71 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 361].— The Baruis claim to 
belong to the regenerate classes and to be Vaisyas owing to their occupation 
but the claim put forward on the present occasion by the Sabha was the 
entirelv reasonable and moderate one that the term ordinarily used should 
be replaced by the alternative Barujibu They number 196,139, an increase 
of 6 per cent, over 185,870, the figure of 1921. The percentage increase is 
very Mniiln.i i to that (4*3 per cent.) during the years 1911 to 1921. As in 
1021 the largest numbers are found in Dacca which contributed 42,864 or 
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well over one-fifth of the total : but more than 10,000 of the caste are found 
also in Jessore (13,373), Khulna (15,035), Faridpur (10,687), Bakarganj 
(18,983), Tipoora (18,664) and Noakhali (12,747). 

494. Bauri [R. I. 78 : C. R. 1901, Vl(*), 387 : C. R. 1911, V(i), 509 : 
C.R. 1921, V(t), 351, 365]. — The numbers of this caste in 1921 wore 303,054 
and they have increased during the decade by 9 -3 per cent, to 331,268 in 
1931. More than a third of the caste is found in each of the districts of 
Burdwan (123,864) and Bankura (119,350) and nearly 76,000 are distributed 
between Birbhum, Midnapore and Haoghly. Their increase contrasts with the 
decrease (3 4 per cent.) during the decade 1911 to 1921. 

495. Badiya [R. I. 83 : C. R. 1901, VI(»), 443]. — Fibres for Bediyas 
were not given in 1921. Their name is given by Risley ^t to descrilw a 
small “ Dravidian ” tribe of agriculturists in Chota Nagpur surmised by him 
possibly to be a branch which broke off from the Santals and secondly as a 
generic name of a number of vagrant gipsy-like groups of whom Risley states 
that it is diff cult to say “whether they can pro])erly be ('escribed as castes”. 
It is the second of these which purports to shown in the figures for 1931. 
Their numbers were recorded on the present occasion as no more than 7,263 
and of these 1,012 were recorded in the 24-Parganas and Bogra, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Pabna each returned a lai^er number than any other district. 

496. Beldar [R. I. 36 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 443]. — ^For this group also no 
figures were compiled in 1921 The term is used as a generic title common 
to low castes of Hindus employed on earth-work, but an endeavour was made 
to restrict it to the group described by Risley as a “ Dravidian ” caste of 
earth-workers and navvies in Bihar and Western Bengal. Contrary to 
expectation the greatest number was not found in the coal-mining districts, 
perhaps owing to a more accurate enumeration of castes to whom the name is 
loosely applied. Malda with 1,322 and Dinajpur with 1,175 contained between 
them nearly 80 per cent, of the total. 

497. BMin [R. I. 89]. — Beruas form the small cultivating and fishing 
caste of Eastern Bengal described by Risley as being principally an offshoot 
of the Chandal tribe. Of the total of 3,135 returned no less than 2,643 come 
from Chittagong, whilst as many as 2,768 were returned as Buddhists, which 
suggests that there has been some confusion between the name of this caste 
and the word Barua used by the Chittagouian “ Bhuiya ” Maghs as a title ,or 
name. 

498. BhaUya [R. I. 103]. — ^The Bhatiyas are described by Risley as a 
low mendicant caste in Bengal who live by dancing, juggling and singing. 
No more than 322 were returned and of th^ no less than 243 were found in 
Calcutta. 

499. Bbolfai of Bhutan (Drukpa, Dukiw) [C. R. 1901, VI (»), 404 : 0. R. 
1911, V(»), 510 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 362].-Shotia ol Nopal (Sharpa, Kham, 

Chhaiw, telakba, Shakiang) [R. I. 469 : R. App. 128 : R. ll, 217].— 
BhoUa of Mkkim (Dojong-Uiori, Donjongpa, Lhopa Bholia) [R. App. 1, 38].— 
BhoUa of nbot and untpMflod. — In 1921 no separate details were printed for 
Bhotias either for the whole province and Sikkim or for the Bhotias originating 
in different places though some figures were given in subsidiai^ table III 
appended to the chapter on Language. On the present occasion figures have 
b^n separately shown fer the Bhotias of Bhutan, Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet 
and the corresponding figures for these four groups have been worked out 
afresh from the unpublished records of 1921 and shown in imperial table 
XVIII. The Bhotias of Sikkim and Nepal contribute the main portion of 
the total number of Bhotias recorded, though the greatest portion of the 
Bhotias of Sikkim were naturally recorded in Sikkim itself and the majority 
of the Bhotias in British Territory hail from Nepal. Figures for 1921 are 
available only for the districts of Dweeling and Jalpamnri and the State 
Sikkim, but those given in part B to imperiu table X\^II are for all Bengal 
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and Sikkim. In the Bengal districts for which figures 
were available in 1921 the Bhotia population has increased 
from 27,287 to 29,404 ; but detailed analysis of the changes 
in the numbers of each group distinguished are.rcndeml 
unproductive by the fact that the figures for 1921 clearly 
include amongst the Bhotias of Tibet a greater number 
whose origin was unspecified than on the present 
occasion. As might be expected Bhotias of all kinds are 
principally confined to Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling in British 
Bengal. The accompanying diagram No. XII-10 shows 
the variations in their aggregate riumbors at successive 
census counts. 


500. Bhuinmali [R. I. 105 : C. R. 1901, VI (0, 437 : 

C. R. 1921, V (i), 351, 365].- -The Bhuinmalis claimed to 
be recorded as Vaisya Mali and alleged that they werij of 
the same extraction or derivation as the Mali: or Malakars. 

The contention put forward was that their original habita- 
tion was Mallabhum or Malbhum and that they had 
migrated to Eastern Bengal in order to escape the Mogal 
invasion. The derivation of their caste name was alleged 
to be {Malla — ) bhuinmali and they accounted for their 
degeneration from their previous condition by alleging 
that economic stress (compelled them to adopt whatever 
professions they could. They laid claim to having the 
same gotras as the? Malis and to being served by Srotriya 
Brahmans, but neither of the rather fanciful name of their 
caste nor of the accuracy of these last two statements 
was any evidence adduced and the application was reject- 
ed. The figures returned for the caste amount to 72,804 
compared with 81,952 in 1921 showing a decrease of 11 -2 per cent. But as 
in 1921 on the present occasion also the figures are misleading owing to the 
fact that members of this group, which is one of the sweeper and scavenging 
castes, have contrived to return themselves as Malis under the name claimed 
by them and have probably been included amongst them. The Malis show 
an increase of something approaching 60 per cent, over the figures of 1921 
and this rate of increase is clearly not an accurate representation of the facts. 
Bhuinmalis were recorded principallpr in Eastern Bengal. 

601. Bhuiya [R. L 108 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 387 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 610 : 
C. R. 1921, V(i), 366]. — ^The number of Bhiiiyas returned as Hindus has 
decreased from 69,388 in 1921 te 49,370 on the present occasion, but those 
returned under tribal religions have remained the same to within one 
per cent, as were recorded in 1921. The total number of the caste (50,406) 
therefore shows a decrease of 16-6 per cent. The greatest proportion is 
contributed by Midnapore (14,720) and Burdwan (9,908) and more than 
two-thirds of the total number are concentrated in Western Bengal. 

602. BhumiJ. [R.I. 116: C. R. 1911, V (t), 510: C. R. 1921, V (i), 
3661,_The total number of this caste has increased from 79,196 in 1921 
to 56,161 m 1931, an increase of 7 '5 per cent. And on the present occasion 
figures have also been distinguished for those who arc Hindiis and those 
who follow tribal religions, the latter numbering 690 persons. Like the 
Bhuiyas they are found principally in Midnapore (45,077 — or more than 
60 per cent), '^ere are 18,106 in Bankura, but with the exception of the 
24-Farganas with 9,899, their numbers are not considerable in any district 
outside Western Bengal except Jessore, Rajshahi and Pabna in each of which 
districts they number more than 1,000. 

603. BIihI. [R.1.130]. — ^The figures of Binds were tabulated in 1921 
only for the district of Malda where they amounted to, 10,437. On the 
present occasion also their numbers in Malda comprise well over one-half 
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of tho total returns in the whole province and amount to 10,960. The total 
number in the whole province is 19,518 and there are few districts in which 
some members of the caste are not found, but in addition to Malda their 
numbers reach 1,000 or over only in the districts of Hooghly (1,002) and 
Nadia (1,824). They are a “non-Aryan” caste originating in Bihar and 
upper India and said by Risley to be employed in agriculture, earth-work, 
fishing, hunting, making saltpe tre and collecting indigenous drugs. 


504. Binjhia [R. 1. i:u : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 404]. - -No figures for this 
group were* recorded in 1921, and they number only 502 in the whole province 
being found only in Darjeeling, fJalpaiguri and the Tripura State. 


505. Brahman [R. I. 141: C. R. 1901, VI (i), 369, 373, 375, 388: 
C. R. 1911, V(i), 478, 510: C. R. 1921, V(?:), 351]. -The Brahmans numbered 
in 1921 1,309,539 and during the dt'cade have increased by 10 -6 per cent, so 
that th(\v now number 1,447,691. They form 6*5 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population and are the fifth largt^st Hindu caste in the province. They 
are amongst the castes illustrated in diagrams Nos. XIl-8 and XiI-9, and 
th(‘y are also distinguish(‘d on the social map in a pocket at the end of this 
volume. Comment has already been made upon tho difficulties attendant 
on the attempt to obtain r(‘turns of sub-castes of Brahmans. Tho actual 
returns given arc shown in alphabetical order in a supplement to table XVII 
and an attempt has been made in- subsidiary table IV attached to this chapter 
to classify the actual returns made under some scheme. The scheme adopted 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive or satisfactory (ilassification of the 
actual castes of Brahmans found at the present day, but it is put forward 
as the best which can bc^ done with the imperfect returns actually received. 
The classi(icatif)U adopted was submitted to a number of learned Hindus 
for whose (criticism I have to acknowledge myself indebted. But, as is 
natural, what struck them and will strike the reader of this report is the 
unsatisfactory nature of a classification inevitably incomplete owing to the 
vagucn(‘ss or ambiguity of many of the returns received. The principle 
underlying the classification was to make it possible to allocate all the returns 
given 1o om^ or other of the ten groups classified between the pancha Oauda 
and the pancha Dravida classes and to relegate such as could not bo so 
classifi(Ml to a third (?lass giving, if possible, territorial divisions analogous 
to the main distinctions amongst the Gauda and Dravida classes. The 
difficulties of classili(!ation are evident from consideration of such returns 
as Marwari, Madrasi, Kliandclwala, Kshattriya, Nanakpanthi, etc., some 
of which are allocated to recognised divisions with considerable diffidence. 
Similarly returns like Adhikari, Maulik, Misra, Sanna and Srotriya, repn^semt- 
ing ('ither names or titles borne by members of more than one group or by 
divisions within more than one sub-caste also defy confident classification. 
Tho return Behari has been included amongst Maithila Brahmans merely 
because Bihar corresponds nearly to the ancient Mithila. Similarly the 
entry Yajurveda may apply to either Desasthas or wliite Yajurvcdis but 
appears in its actual position because both these groups are of the Maharashtra. 
The return of Telingi has been included under Telegu for the same reason 
that Biharis arc shown under Maithila, and similar reasoning has resulted 
in the allocation of the Saurindhi returns to the territorial division Gaurjara ; 
but such a return as Madrasi clearly may include both Andhra and Dravida 
Brahmans and consecpiently could not be allocated to either. The third 
division presents a number of problems. It has been suggested that the 
Acharjya Brahmans should be included amongst tho Sakadwipis, and amongst 
the other entries in this group where it is not doubtful that they may have been 
wTongly returned or recorded it is possible that some, had enquiry been 
fciisible, would have been found to fall within one or other of the groups 
giv(‘n in class one and two. The figures in the subsidiary table are given by 
natural divisions, but as almost two-thirds of the Brahmans in Bengal returned 
no sub-caste or made a return which is not su£Sciently specific to be of any 
use, comment upon their distribution by sub-castes would be unprofitable 
on the information available. 
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506. “Gaudadya Vaidik” Brahmans. The most vigorous agitation 
in connection with the entry of caste was provoked by tlu' determination 
to record subriuistes of Brahmans. An indication is givcMi elsc^wliere of the 
difficulties expericticed in devising a simple classification for use bv the enumer- 
ators which would ensure amongst the confusing variety of stdxlivisiojts in the 
Brahman varmi the ndurn of those des<*riptions which would yield the most 
informative results when compiled. The instructions endeavoured to acc ount 
for all t h(‘ classes in Bengal which were likely to have any crmsiderable number 
of membtuvs. Both in CaMes and Tribes of Jiengal by H. H. J^islcy and in 
Pandit J. N. Bhattacharjee’s Hindu ('Ostes and Sects then^ is nunition of 
the Brahmans of 4110 Kaibarttas of Midnapore who appear in both these 
books under the title ‘‘vyasokta”; and it was accordingly laid down that 
this return, if given, might be ac'cepted. This provision raised a storm of 
protest from the Brahmans principally settled in Midnapore from amongst 
whom till' jiriests of the Chasi Kaibarttas or Mahishyas are provided. They 
contended with what appears to be some truth that they represent the 
Brahmans who witc in occupation before the introduction of the Kanaujia 
Brahmans by Adisura Sena. The sub-caste numbers amongst its meiiibers 
persons of very considi'rable erudition and much learning has lately been 
devoted to cultural and historical or pseudo-historical researches with a view 
to establishing the actual sufieriority of the snb-easte. There is, for instance, 
a “ Gauda Research Society ” the object of which is to establish the claim 
of this caste to a pre-eminent social ])osition amongst the Brahmans of Bengal. 
The myth regarding the caste which has bei'ii evolved as a result of these 
researches is that they wiTC the original Brahman immigrants into Bengal 
Ufider the ffvii mythical princes Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sumha, 
that they remained in Bengal in enjoyment of a pre-eminent social position 
until, on the revolt of Adisura Sena, they remained loyal to the representatives 
of tlu^ old r^ala dynasty and were consec|uently degraded by Adisura and 
subse(|nently persecuted by Ikillala Sena. Failure to mention this sub-caste 
in what is claimed to be its rightful position in such books as Risky’s Tribes 
and Casies^ Bhattacherjee’s Hindu Castes and Sects and other books of 
Brahman liastes is put down to partiality and ])rejudice on the part of the 
Kanyakubja Bralimans imported by Adisura and their dcseeiuiants ; and 
their (‘laims went so far finally as to allege that they should bo given the first 
rank amongst the Brahmans of Bengal and that the Kanyakubja and other 
Brahmans should follow longo iniervailo. The claim is of course bound up 
with the so(;ial aspirations of the Mahishyas since it is i^videiiLthat the status 
of this sub-caste which supplii^s priests for the Mahishyas and that of the 
Mahishyas who are their disciples must depend each on the other. The 
claim to a superior position amongst the twici'-bom classes clearly cannot 
be put forward by any caste wdiose Brahmans are not considered to be 
“ good ”, whilst admitted service as priests to the members of a class rmt 
admitted to be superior in the Hindu hierarchy at onci^ discredits the cdaiin 
to any superiority amongst their fellow Brahmans. The arguments u])on 
which superiority is claimed for the Gaudadya Brahmans ani not entirely 
consistent since it is equally argued that since the Rarhi, V^arendra and 
Vaidik Brahmans act as priests for some castes inidudcd in Bengal amongst 
the navasakha, namely, such groups as the Kamar, Kumhar, Napit, Tanti, 
etc., which in the Punjab are looked upon as menial and “ depressed ” classes 
and cannot obtain the service of Brahmans, it follows that- the Rarhi, 
Varendra and Vaidic Brahmans cannot be of superior social position ; but at 
the same time the respectability of the Gaudadya Brahmans is deduced from 
the contention that Brahmans of these classes associate with Gaudadya 
Brahmans in the performance of yajna^ vrisfiotsarga, tulapurusha, mahaclnn 
and “ other vedic rites ” and by inference the Gaudadya Brahman must 
be equal in status to these three classes. Upon a question of social sujierior- 
ity this report makes no pronouncement, but it may be recorded that siiiije 
1930 the Gaudadya Brahmans who have been recorded under this name and 
under the Gauda class of Brahmans in the classified list given in this chapter 
have received acknowledgment of affiliation to the All-India Gauda Brahman 
Mahasabha with headquarters in the United Provinces and the Census Superin- 
tendent of the United Provinces reports that there is (theoretical) connubium 
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and commensality between the Gaudadya Brahmans of Bengal and the Gauda 
Brahmans of the United Provinces : I am not aware however of any instance 
of inter-marriage. The Gaudadya Brahmans now claim to have 31 gotras 
and a list was furnished giving 58 titles or surnames said to be cun'ent amongst 
the members of the caste in Bengal and the United Provinces. These lists 
are reproduced below. The sub-caste is said to be divided into two further 
subdivisions, namely, vyasa whose veda is related to be the Sama Veda, Kau- 
thuma branch, and parashara who follow the Kanva and Madhyamdi branches 
of the White Yajurveda. The parashara branch is said to be found chiefly 
in north and east Bengal and in Assam whilst the vyasa section is found in 
western and central Bengal. A discussion of this sub-caste will be found 
in Professor Dutt’s note printed in the appendix to the chapter. The returns 
given as Gaudiya are almost certainly all of this sub-caste. 


Ooiras of the “ Gaudadya Vaidik Brahmans.** 

(1) Shamlilya. (2) Gautama. (3) Ghritakauaik. (4)HamBha. (6) Kanva. (6) Raghu. 
(7) Dalvya. (8) Piindarik. (9) Katyayan. (10) Alamyayan. (11) Maudgalya. (12) Sabama. 
(13) llharadwaja. (14) Kanhyapa. (15) Batsya. (16) ParaBhara. (17) Baaista. 
(18) Kanchnna. (19) Biahnu. (20) Krishnatreya. (21) Agniras. (22) Shaktri. (23) Kaim- 
dinya. (24) Saiipayana. (25) Puindava. (26) Shaunaka. (27) Harita. (28) Kautaya. 
(29) Gargya. (30) AgniboBma. (31) Louhitya. 


Titles or surnames of the ** Gaudadya Vaidik Brahmans. * * 

(1) Chakrabarty. (2) Mishra Chakravarty. (3) Mishra. (4) Authasanik. (5) Sandhi- 
bigrahi. (6) Sandhaki. (7) Bajpayce. (8) Agnihotri. (9) '('handogi. (10) Bhattachurjya. 
(11) Briilunacliari. (12) Danda Pathak. (13) Goswami. (14) Adhikari. (15) Bhatta. 
(16) Panda. (17) Sauhnik. (18) Acharja. (19) Purohifc. (20) Upadhyaya. (21) Pattak. 
(22) Bedarita. (23) Ghaiak. (24) Haj-Raj. (25) Rajpandit. (26) Pandit. (27) Prakarani. 
(28) Vyaaa. (29) Shastri (30) Gaiira. (31) Sagnik. (32) Roy. (33) Haider. 
(34) Chowdhury. (35) Samaddar, (30) Tarafdar. (37) Kara. (38) Nandi. (39) Munsi. 
(40) Mazumdar. (41) Kanthavaran. (42) Bhowmick. (43) Saranga. (44) Pati. 
(45) Datta (in U. P.). (46) Sidhant^i. (47) Talapatra. (48) Tripati. (49) Sarbeswara. 

(50) Snnaldghna. (51) Trevedi. (52) Ukil. (53) S^mander. (54) Dandapati. (55) Bhuri- 
ShroHta. (56) Roy Chowdhury. (57) Baniata. (68) Patra and othent. 

507. GhakHia [R. I. 168 : C. R. 1921, V (»), 362]. — Figures for Chakmas 
were collected in 1921 only for the districts of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State and out of 135,608 recorded on the present occasion 111,868 were 
recorded in these two areas and all but 6 of the remainder (found in the 
24-Fargana8) were recorded in Chittagong. Their numbers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and Tripura show an increase of 44 per cent, from 77,690 recorded 
in 1921, and they are between two and three times as numerous in the 
whole of Rcngal as they were in 1911. Figures by religions are shown 
on the present occasion and all with the exception of 226 were returned as 
Buddhists, Hindus numbering 70 and Christians 166. They are amongst the 
groups for whom variations^n numbers at successive census enumerations 
are illustrated in diagram No. XIl-10. 

608. Damal [C. R. 1921, VI (»), 363]. — ^The Damais are the tailor caste 
of Nepal. Figures were recorded in 1921 only for Darjeeling and Sikkim 
where they then numbeml'7,062 and now number 7,417 ; the total number 
throughout the province, including Sikkim which contributes 1,866, wrs 7,931. 

609. Dhoba (Dhobi) [R. I. '2!i9 & 233 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 390 : 446 i 
C. R. 1911, V(i), 497 : C. R. 1921, V(»), 363].— The Dhobas numbered 229,672 
representing a small increase on their numbers (227,469) of that of 1921. 
Their greiatest numbers are found in Midnapore where they amount to 32,961 
but more than 20,000 are provided also bv Bakarmnj, Tlppera and Noakhali 
and more than 10,000 by 24>ParKanas, Calcutta, Da^, Mymensingh and 
Chittagong. The Dhobas of Noauiali laid claim to being Vaisyas and without 
putting forward any new caste name they desired to be returned under tiie 
vtama name to which they laid chum; 
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610. Doai [R. T. 238].— The Doais are said by Risley to be a tribe prob- 
ably allied to the Hajangs and Garoa of Mymensingh. On the present 
occasion all except 39 of the 1,960 returned were recorded from Rangpur 
(1,034) and Cooch Behar (887), and the remainder were found in Bogra and 
Mymensingh. Their predominance in Rangpur and Cooch Behar suggests 
that this group is probably allied to or a division of the Koch. 

611. Doin [R. I. 240 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 437 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 353, 
366]. — A decrease of 24 thousand was returned in 1921 in the immber.s of this 
caste and a further decre^ise of some 10 thousand is again recorded during 
the present decade, their numbers in 1931 amounting to 140,007. Tliey are 
principally concentrated in the Burdwan division which provides more than 
two-thirds of the total numbers of the caste and outside the Burdwan division 
they are found in considerable numbers only in Murshidabad, Chittagong, 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. Some part of the decline in numbers may bo 
due to the return of members of this caste under the generic term Meiitar, 
but the total so returned is comparatively small (23,281) and it is more 
likely that on this as on previous occasions the true caste has been concealed. 

612. Dosadh [R. I. 252 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 390].- Dosadhs numbered 
40,121 in 1921 but arc only 36,420 strong at the present census. They are 
shown by Risley as a cultivating caste of Bihar and Chota Nagpur and 
numbers of them arc employed in Bengal as servants and syces. Their distri- 
bution is irregular. More than 2 thousand of the caste are found in ihirdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, Rangpur, Malda and Mj^mensingh as well as in Calcutta 
and the 24-Parganas, and their numbers in the last tw^o districts are more tlian 
6 thousand. 

613. Gareri [R. I. 271].— The Garcri are a caste of shepherds, goatherds 
and blanket weavers from Bihar. Figures for them wore not collected in 1921 , 
but they number 3,624 on the present occasion, principally distributed in 
Western Bengal and particularly in Burdwan (772), Bankura (610) and Mur- 
shidabad (346). 

614. Gams, Hadis and Hajangs. — Of theso three groups the second only, 
viz., the Hadis, laid claim on the present occasion to any different nomencla- 
ture. The claim of the Hadis is to be returned as Haihaya Kshattriyas and 
it is unfortunate that they have hit upon the same description as has been 
arrogated to themselves elsewhere by the Kalwars. The Haihayas men- 
tioned in the scriptures were clearly an historical people and it appears that 
they lived at some time in the Deccan. They were amongst the tribes sub- 
dued between 692 and 694 A. D. by king Vinaditya of the Chalukya dynasty 
and were mentioned by Kalidasa as ruling in southern India. It is even 
reported that their descendants are still found in the Central Provinces. 
It is from these people that the Hadis arc alleged to have descended. The 
story put forward is that they were driven east l)y. King Sagara and the 
fanciful derivation of their name is given as haihaya plus udi contracted 
into Hadi. Of th’e connection of the Hadis with Haihayas in the Deccan there 
is of course no historical evidence whilst the derivation of their name is 
credibly reported to be phonetically impossible since the diphtliong ai should 
be changed into either e or i. Mr. Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, 
considers that the name is derived from the Arabic hod a border, and means 
Men of the Marches and that it was given to them by Muslim invaders on 
arrival in Eastern Bengal. 

In a communication regarding the Garos, Hadis and Hajangs the Rev. 
Victor J. White of Mymensingh reports as follows : — 

The order of social standing according to Hindu standardn would be : — 

2. Garo or Mandais (lowest) ; 

2. Dalus : closely connected with Garos ; 

3. Koch : called sometimes gupta kshaUriya ; 

4. Banais : superior sort of Koch ; 

5. Hadis or Hotris ; 

6. Hajangs with 3 sub-castes ; 

7. Rabhas with 7 sub-tribes ; 

8. Meohs : like Rabhas possess brahmins, washermen and barbers ; and 

*9. Rajbansis : first among all the broken hOl tribes of N. 8. Mymensingh. 
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In all probability the order would be reversed if priority was decided by some other 
standard than that set by the Hindu social and religious system. No race or tribe of those 
mentioned above has made the same progress in education and independence as the Garos. The 
percentage of literacy among the other tribes would be very low compared with the per- 
centage of literacy found among the Oaros. Most likely for this reason the Garos have not 
been so open to the proselytising influence of educated Hindus. 

The traditional history of the Garos breathes a fine spirit of adventure, pioneering, war and 
independence. Some of them wore one time reduced to slavery on the plains, and as a protest 
life was made very uncomfortable for the Bengali inhabitants by the head-hunting 
expeditions which descended from the hills. Under wise administration these former 
head-hunters have become more or less law-abiding citizens and are settling down to the more 
fixed occupations of agriculture. At one time they were undisputed holders of the land over 
which they roampd, and gradually on this side of the Assam border their legal rights to the 
land have been reduced by expropriation when rents are in arrear, and under the recent Bengal 
Tenancy Act by pre-emption when the tenant arranges a transfer of his land rights to another 
tenant. Added to this is the heavy pressure set up by immigration after lands have been cleared 
and brought under cultivation by the pioneer Garo farmer. 

The Hadis and Hajongs would boast of their social status, but at the same time they ate 
very conscious that their uplift and education has in no way kepi pace with that of the Garos. 

There is a close racial relationship between the Garos, Hadis and Hajongs. They were 
all originally animists in religion. The process of proselytising by educated Hindus has made 
most heail-way among the Hadis. An attempt has been made at proselytising among the 
Hajongs, and a certain stage has been reached in the process. The proselytising effort among 
the Garos is of a much more recent date and has b^n accompani^ with very little success. 

We may state two systems of classification to understand the relative social status of 
these three races and so estimate the extent to which they have been absorbed into the 
Hindu system. 

A. The extent to which the individual races have been able to acquire the three 

essential servants, Brahmins, Washermen and Barbers : and 

B. The order of acceptance of water by individual races from the hands of other races. 

(I) In 1900 the Hadis obtained fallen brahmins as their priests, but they had no washerman 

or barbers up to 1908. In the year 1908 Hadi leaders in the vicinity of Sherpur are said to have 
approached certain zemindars who provided them with washermen and barbers on the receipt 
of a large sum of money. The process of absorption was carried a stage further when the 
name of Uaihaya Kshattriya was recognised in 1921 when the subdivisional officer of Jamalpur 
ordered that their names might be entered in census papers with the new title. Under a 
movement sponsored by the Preshlent of the 8anatan Hindu Samity in 1922, an attempt was 
made to invest the Hadis with the sacred thread at Jamalpur. This attempt was frustrated 
by litigation, but later in the same year an investituro ceremony was held in the Mymensingh 
Town Hall and the Hadis or Haihaya Kshattriyas ** became possessed of the sacred thrci^. 
At the investiture ceremony each Hadi had to pay Hs. 6-8-0 for securing a yaita at the hands 
of a Sylheti Brahmin, and Ks. 1-4-0 was paid for having the head shaved. In order to test the 
fact that a rise in social status had been gained, it is said that a Brahman Purohit (priest) 
accepted a roskagda (sweet) and water from the hand of a Ha^li. This Brahmin 
had to proceed to Benares to do prayaschitla (purification) and never came back. 

Since the success of proselytising efforts among the Hadis by educated Hindus, there has 
been a more distinct cleavage between them and the Hajongs and Oaros to whom they are 
racially related. Prior to 1912 they accepted water from the hand of Hajongs but since they 
obtained Brahmins they have ceased to do so. 

There is an inferior sub-caste of the Hadis called Bitala. They are the descendants either 
of Hadi men and women of lower hill tribes or of children of Hadi women by Mohammedans. 

A class of Koch or Banal allege they were granted Assamese brahmins, washermen and 
barbers in 1906. These Brahmans were claimed by the Hajongs but soon left because they 
were not recognised by the Barendra Brahmins. They also failed to persuade the Hajongs to 
give up eating pork. The Hajongs have washermen and barbers but no priests recognis^ by the 
higher class brahmans. 

A further attempt has been made to provide brahmins for the Hajongs, but it is said that 
of the Rs. 22,000 required, only some Rs. 10,000 has been raised and this stands in the way of 
the Hajongs being elevated in the social scale. • — 

A good deal of racial rivalry has sprung up between the Hajongs and Garos since the prosely- 
tising efforts of the Hindus. The Hajon^ disdain to own relationship with the Garos, but on 
the other hand there is fairly strong traditional evidence that the Hajongs were at one time 
a subject race to the Garos. 

There have been more recent attempts by Hindus to proselytise the Garos, but their efforts 
have been attended with little success. A few Garos have professed to be Hindus but they 
revert to their old habits and merely adopt the name of some spirit which is tacked on to their 
animistic worship. 

The Garos have no recognised brahmins, washermen or barbers. Even Christian Mission- 
aries who are working among the Garos in the northern portion of Mymensingh district are 
not allowed to oaU the Hindu barber because of the close contact they have with the Garo ^ple. 
By being cut off from the Hindu religious svstem, the Garo has developed more resouroefulnesB 
and a^ptability. He can and will set his hand to any type of work and so is able to retain his 
independtenoe. 
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A similar proselytising movement has taken place in the neighlxmrhoofl of Rangpur 
among the Polls. The same story has been told to the Polls as has been told to the H^is. 
They were supposed to be Kshattriyos originally who fled from Parasur.im and threw away their 
saci^ threads. About 17 years ago an Assamese Brahmin reconferred on them the sacred 
thread and a oonsidorable charge was made for those attending the ceremony,' in order to 
secure the paita and have the head shaven. 

The Hadis have lost their independence and the race has been weakened by the adoption 
of social customs such as the Purdah system (though less strictly - nforced), child marriage 
and degradation of widows. Ar a class they are mostly agriculMirists, and the caste mould is 
gradually hardening around them preventing them from taking up a wider range of handicrafts 
and trades. 

In religion there has been little advance. The old animistic doubts and fears dominate 
their religious life. They are still bent on propitiating evil spirits though their pantheon 
has been ^ded to as followers of Hinduism. 

The Hajongs have not changed t!.eir social customs a great deal. The women still work 
in the fields and live a more healthy life in general than the Hadis. Their worship remains 
much about the same. The old shrines set under tho Banyan tree are the scenes of sacrifice 
and pilgrimage. The totems have been replaced by the devaias of the Hindu system . 

The non-Christian Garos follow the traditional worship of their forefathers. The social 
sanctions are still maintained and the law of inheritance is through the women and not through 
the men. In all probability the stories concerning the maehongs or motherhood through which 
descent nins give a clue to the migration of the Garos, and if the stories were sorted out and 
arranged an interesting account of the Oaro race could l)e given. 

As an example the mmhtmga with^the prefix chi such as chiaik, cMaim^ chibok, chicham, 
etc., are related to migrations along some water way. Chi means water. One of the raa- 
ehonqa arose when the Garos were settled at a spring ; aik meaning spring. Having migrated 
from there they came to the clear water, chibok, ami a party branching oil met disaster at the 
black water ehiaim. The chieham machong arose owing to scattering by flomi . 

Tho matriarchal system dominates Garo hi«itory and was no doubt the most providential 
system for preserving the home and producing a hardy, pioneering and persevering race. "I'hn 
value of the matriarchal system may be called into question now that the plains Garos no longer 
have forest areas over which to roam and make their own selection and home. 

Tho Garo continues to bo dominated by tho fear of the unseen and the primitive supersti- 
tions still persist. It is not easy to discover just what the Garo does believe concerning tho 
traditional worship. The most popular ceremonies centre round ancestor worship and tho liWat- 
ing of the spirits of tho dead al^ut September to October. These ceremonies are attended 
by a great deal of feasting, drunkenness, dancing and professional wailing. Apart from the 
Kamal or priest these ceremonies cannot be performed. Sacrifice of fowls also takes a prominent 
place in their worship and the solociing of auspicious occasions. The sacrifice of cattle has 
largely been replaced by the sacrifice of fowls. 

One interesting feature of their worship of Rishi in the month of Baishak is the almost 
identical rel '.tionship between this worship and that of the Rabhas of tho Jalpaiguri district. 
They split the end of the bamboo and plait it and then place it in the centre of the court- 
yard. In Jalpaiguri this plaited bamboo is called aerfak and among tho Garos it is called arifa. 
Sacrifice is made before the arija and plantain leaves are placed in the house to guide the priest 
as he enteis to propitiate the evil spirit within. Rice and liquor is set out on the plantain leaf 
and put before the arifa as food for the spirits. 

Should the proselytising efforts of the Hindus succeed among the Garos one can readily 
see a further disintegration among these primitive people. Conversion to Hinduism has 
gradually led to caste isolation and the barriers set up do not cease as between tribe and tribe, 
but within the tribes disintegration takes place and further minor divisions are set up which 
destroy independence and inhibit any concerted action for social, religious and educational and 
economic uplift. One can well imagine the Garos being divided up into as many castes as 
they have machmga or motherhoods. It is certain the major divisions of machi, abengt awe, 
chibok, dual, aUm, megam, etc., would become fixed and moulded into separated castes. 

Mr. Stapleton states that tho only animals which Garos will not eat are 
oats, and huluk monkeys, but that they will eat ordinary monkeys and that 
there is no penalty for killing a cat or a huluk monkey. Like the Nagas they 
keep cattle only for meat and do not drink the milk or even the eggs of fowls 
which they regard as excrement. 

615. GarM [C. B. 1921, V (»), 362, 366]. — ^Fiwres for Garos wore collect- 
ed in 1921 only for Mymensingh district where wey numbered 39,581. In 
the same district their numbers have now fallen to 34,286. Their total 
number in the whole province is 38,228 but they occur in other districts than 
Mymensingh in considerable numbers only in Tripura State (2,143) and 
Jalpaiguri (1,280). Of the total number 301 were returned under tribal 
religions and 18 as Christians. 

616. Ha« [C. R. 1901, VI (»), 413 : C. R. 1921, V (»), 362, 366].— The 
Uadis numbered 14,334 all but 22 of whom are found in the Mymensingh 
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district in whcih they numbered 19,016 in 1921. The decrease in numbers is 
perhaps partly accounted for by the claim of the caste to be returned as 
Uaihaiya Kshattriyas and the fact that it has been impossible to allocate any 
so returned to their correct caste owing to the fact that same name is also 
claimed by the Kalwars. 

517. H&jang [R. I. 238 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 413 : C. H. 1921, V (i), 362, 
366].— The Hajangs are another caste principally found in Mymensingh whore 
they number 19,623 out of a total of 19,694 in the whole of Bengcd. Their 
numbers were given in 1921 only for Mymensingh where they amounted to 
23,121. 

518. Gharti (R. I. 277). — ^The Ghartis are tne manumitted slaves of the 
Nepalese freed before the edict of the Government of Nepal promulgated in 
November 1924 when slavery was abolished in Nepal. Figures for them were 
not shown in 1921 and they number on the present occasion 2,188. Slaves 
freed under the edict of 1924 were oflScially formed into a caste with the 
nameof Siva Bhaktis and it was decreed that they might marry only amongst 
them.selves or with the Ghartis: hwi there is no indication whether any of 
these recently liberated slaves, were recorded in Bengal. It is doubtful to 
what extent it will be possible to confine them within the limits of an arti- 
ficially created caste, and it is thought that they will possibly be ultimately 
absorbed amongst the Ghartis. Of the total number of Ghartis recorded at 
the present census nearly all (2,053) were found in Darjeeling. 

519. Ghasi [R. I. 277 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 437].— This is p'ven by Risley 
as a fishing and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur and Central India who 
attend as musicians at weddaigs and festivals and also perform menial 
offices of all kinds, the women acting as midwives and nurses. No figures 
were given for them in 1921 and the number recorded on the present 
occasion was no more than 5,640, more than half of whom (2,378) are found in 
flalpaiguri whilst another 1,217 were recorded in the 24-Parganas. Of the 
total number, 328 returned themselves under the tribal religion and the 
remainder as Hindus. 


620. Goala (Gopa) [R. I. 282: C. R. 1901, VI (i) 386: C. R. 1911, 
V (t), 511 : C. R. 1921, V (t), 364]. — An interesting claim was put forward 
by the milkmen castes to be returned as Yadava. This is the name hit upon 
by an all-India association founded in 1924 with a view to encouraging a 
sense of social solidarity between all castes of milkmen by insistence upon a 
claim of common origin. The association also proposes to encourage the. 
education of its members and their social welfare. By choosing the family 
name of Sri K rishna it puts forward an implied claim to kshattriya status which 
is also urged in agitations for further recruitment oi the caste "to the army in 
India. It is unlikely that any effective breaking down of barriers has yet 
resulted between different milkman castes as a consequence of the institution 
of this association, but it is interesting as an instance of a movement for the 
unifying of scattered CToups and their elevation by insistence on a common 
Kshattriya origin in jj^ace of the usual procedure which is to cbim Kshattriya 
or other t\vice-born origin and with it a clear distinction from other sub-castes 
or parts of the caste. The name chosen is itself unexceptionable because it in- 
troduces no possibility of confusion : its only disadvantage is its unfamiliarity 
in Bengal, and on that ground the members of the community were advised and 


agreed not to return it without adding the current name of the caste. The 
Goalas numbered 583,970 in 1921 and in that year they had lost 9 *7 per cent, 
of the figure recorded in 191 1 which again was 8 *6 per cent, less than that of 
1901. On the present occasion their numbers have increased by 2 *6 pe^ 
cent, to 599,283. They arc most numerous in the districts of Western andR 
Central Bengal but there are more than 31,000 in Dacca and more than 
21,000 in Mymensingh and as many as 14,325 in Malda. The increas^ 
suggests that the recent adoption of the name Jadab or Yadava has checked 
the tendency of the well-toAlo members of the caste to return themselves aa 
Sadgops. 
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621, Gonrhi FR. I. 294 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 391]. — This is a fishing and 
cultivating caste of Bihar for which details were not given in 1921. They 
number 6,149 of whom no less than 3,323 are concentrated in Mursliidabad 
and a further 947 and 393 respectively in the adjoining districts of Malda and 
Rajshahi. 

622. Gurung [R. I. 304 ; C. R. 1901, VI (t), 46(> : C. R. 1921, V (i), 363]. 

-Figures for Gurunp amounted in Darjeeling and Sikkim to 14,793 in 1921 

and are now 18,460 in the same areas. In Bengal their numbers now are 
13,166 and of these 11,164 are contributed by Darjeelhig. They number 
7,306 in Sikkim. Of the total number in Bengal and Sikkim 937 were returned 
as following tribal religions and 80 as Buddhists. 

523. Halalkhor [R. L 310 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 436]. -This is a class of 
sweepers and musicians. Their numbers are snic'dl aiul were not shown in 
1921. They amount on the present occasion to no more than 876 princi- 
pally found in Calcutta (302) and Rangpur (16.3). 

624. Hari [R. I. 314 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), .391 ; 436 : (5. R. 1921, V(i). 
364, 365]. — The 6gurcs for Haris are 132,401 showing a di i rease of 11 per 
cent, from the figure for 1921, 148,847. Tlie decrease has ))een continuous 
for several decades and as in 1921 is no doubt attributabk' to tnc fact that like 
other sweeper castes many have concealed their true caste? whilst sonn? few 
have possibly been returned under the generic name Mehtar. They ar(‘ 
found principally in Western Bengal and in Dinajpin district. 

526. Ho [R. I. 319 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 391 : C. R. 191 1, V (i), 470, 61 1 ]. 
—Only 26 persons returned themselves under this name. They are a “ nmi- 
Aryan ” tribe of the district of Singh bhum and have affinities with ^hc 
Mundas : their language is classed as a dialect of Mundari. 

626. JhalOS and Males |R. II. 6 - : C. R. 1901, vr (i), 394 : C. R. 1921, 
V (i), 367, 366]. — The claim previously advanced that the Jhalos and Malos 
should be considered to be Kshattriyas and returnc > as Jhalla Mai la Kshat- 
triyas was again put forward. The geographical origin invcinted for these 
castes is in Jalwar and Mallagarh. The actual existence of Kshattriya classes 
in these two localities in Rajputana has evidently suggested the claim but no 
evidence whatever is adduced that the actual »J halos and Malos of Ik^igal 
had any historical connection with these regions. The claim was of course 
disallowed. It was contended on their behalf that tliey i)ra(d.ise kulinism and 
are able to secure the services of Brahmans and barbers, wliilst they also 
claim to have a system of gotras. The caste numbers 198,009 and show's a 
decrease of 10 *4 per cent, from 221,198, the figure returned in 1921, due prob- 
ably to some extent to the claim to a fresh nomenclature which Jias possibly 
resulted in some of them being lost in the ranks of undiilcrentiated Kshat- 
triyas. They are most numerous in Mymensingh, Pabna, Dacca and Jcssorc. 
Their name is liable to be confused both with thoMals and with the Malis, but 
although up to 1921 the aggregate of Mals and Malos had remained fairly 
constant since IWl, on the present occasion both groups show a decline and it 
is unlikely that there has been any extensive confusion between the various 
names. 

627. Jimdiir [R. I. 347 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 457 ; C. R. 1911, V (i), 512].— 
Figures for Jimdars were not separately shown in 1921. They number on the 
present occasion 11,144 of whom no less than 10,449 arc found in Darjeeling. 
They belong to the Kiranti or “ Eastland ” group of Nepali tribes together 
with the Khambus and Limbus, all three of which are becoming rapidly 
assimilated together, so that the separate figures given for this grou}) arc of 
comparatively little importance. In im^ierial table XVIII they have been 
combined together with Khatnbus as on the previous occasion. 

528. Jogi and Jugi [R. I. 366 : C. R. 1901, VI (»), 381 : C. R. 1921, V (t), 
354]. — ^Tho caste numbered 366,910 in 1921 and have increased by 5 -1 per 
cent, to 384,634. They are found principally in East Bengal and particularly 
in Tippera (84,896), Noakhali (66^779) and Mymensingh (46,488) which three 
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districts between tnera contribute more than one-half of the total number. 
The caste has been described in previous census reports as a sectarian caste. 
In Rangpur (Jourv'U of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1910. Vol. VI, page 
131) they arc described as : 

a claHs of indigenous liarud, mostly illiterate, who supplement their earnings by singing 
the epic (of Gopichandra) and dancing to the accompaniment of vocal and instrumental 
music. They are believed to be the degraded descerdants of a class of Buddhist ascetics — 
fnlloweis of Gorakhnath ; and many of their lo<;al customs, — their divergence from 
Brahmanical rites, tluir adopt ior of priests from their own caste, their wor**hip of the 
Build hist deity Dharma — confirm this view.** 

In 1921 their Brahmaii.s wished to ha^^e separate returns as Brahmans of 
.Jogis but on the present occasion by an unusual volte face they protested 
against tlu' record of sub-castes of Brahmans which was refused to them in 
1921 and desired to be recorded merely as Brahmans. It was claimed that 
in (Chittagong and Sylhet the Brahmans of this caste had a double origin, 
namely, first by the degradation of maulik arotriya Brahmans of the Rarhi 
group and secondly by advancement of ordinary members of the caste. Of 
these two groups the first is stated to possess the original goira system of the 
Rarhi Brahmans and to practise cremation in the disposal of their dead bodies 
and ihe second co have only a single gotra (Sib), It was clear, however, that 
the claim to be r(?corded as Rarhi Brahmans could not be granted, but it 
does not appear tliat any of the Brahmans of this caste returned themselves 
under a correct appellation ; and it is significant of the uncertainty amongst 
themselves that tlu^ caste society of the same group in Sylhet applied for a 
separate record of .Jugis’ Brahmans which of course was unexceptionable. 

529. Kachari. — Figures for Kacharis were not given in 1921. They 
numlnn* 2,951, almost half of whom are found in Tippera with a fair number 
also recorded in Mymensingh. Tacir numbers were 1,810 in 1911 and they 
have therefore increased by 63 per cent, since that date. All weio returned 
as Hindus with tlie excei)tion of one shown as Buddhist. 

630. Kahar [R. I. 370 : C. R. 1901, VI (f), 374 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 364].— 
The Rawani Kahars, through an association known as the all-India 
Chandravangshiya Kshattriya Mahasabha claimed to be recorded as 
Chandra vangshiya Kshattriyas. No local claims to this effect were received. 
The claim is not new but is clearly one whicdi cannot be admitted with 
confidence. There are many groups whose claim to be “ Kshattriyas of the 
lunar ra(^e ” are much older and more familiar and the use of this appellation 
would introduce confusion into the returns. The Census Commissioner 
permitted the return provided that the distincjtive word Rawani was added 
also. But as particulars were compiled in Bengal as a whole neither for 
Kahars nor for Kshattriyas the effect of this agitation upon the caste figures 
cannot be ascertained. 

531. Kalu and Tell [R. I. 384 : R. II. 305 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 100, 415 : 
C. R. 1921, V (i), 360].— On the present occasion figures for Kalus and Tclis 
have been combined together, Mr. Thompson recorded in 1921 that the 
figure's for Telis and Tills who were then shown together included a number 
who should correctly have been returned as Kalus. Separate figures for 
Kalus have been retained in imperial table XIV for purposes of comparison 
with those of 1921, but no justification any longer exists for showing Telis 
and IMlis together and they have accordingly been shown separately in the 
returns on the present occasion. The total of all the three groups Kalu, Teli 
and Tili amounts to 603,189 compared with 491,832 in 1921, an increase of 
2 *3 per cent, during the decade. The distinction between the t\/o groups 
which has justified the separate returns from Tilis is that the Tilis, whether 
they were originally the same as the Telis or n6t,/have now renounced all 
connection with the profession of oil-pressing and oil-selling and claim trade 
and in particular the sah; of betel-nut as their traditional occupation. They 
arc said to be jalarharaniya whilst the Telis and Kalus are jalavavaharya. 
They are principally found in Western and Central Bengal, but they are also 
more tlian 10,0(M in each of the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh and laridpur. 
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632. Kftlwaf [R. I. 385]. — ^Figures forKalwar were not shown in 1921. 
They are given by llisley as a caste of Bihar occupied in distilling and selling 
liquor and in trade and as being probably a degraded ollshoot of one of the 
numerous branches of the Banias. Their numbers were returned as 13,540 
at the present census of whom 3,683 were found in Calcutta, 2,577 in the 
24-Parganas and more than 1,000 each only in the districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah. 

533. Kamar or Karmakar [R. i. 388 : c. R. ion, v (O, 499, 500].- - 
As in 1921 Kamars aiul Lohars have been separately shown, but the BtMigal 
Kamars or Karmakars and the Kamars of Bihar who are immigrants cannot 
strictly be distinguished from each other and it is difficidt to distinguish 
either of them from the Lohars; the tw'O words being almost syjionymous 
terms in Bengal. Taking the two groups shown tog(^thiT their numbers are 
315,713 compared with 325,005 in 1921. The Kamars liave show n ar. increase 
from 256,887 to 265,531 and the dccre^ase is therefon* (Milirely contril)\itcd 
by the Lohars whose numbers were 68,118 in 1921, but only 50,182 in 1931. 
Like the Kamis of Nepal the caste has not yet decided which of tlu* two rarms 
graced by Viawakarma from whom they claim descent shall be clainu'd by the 
caste at present. Tliere is an All-India Viswakarma Braliman Society as well 
as two- Bengal societies, viz., the Bangiya Kshattriya Karmakar Sabha and 
the Bangiya Karmakar Sammilani, and almost every variety of oj)inij)n 
was represented in the petitions received which ranged from a claim to be 
called Viswakarma Brahman similar to that n'cenved also from the 
Sutradhars and the Swarnakars to the more modest claim to be r(HU)rdcd as 
Karmakar Kshattriya and even to a protest from other groups against either 
of these two appellations and the very modest request that for Karmiikars 
not of aboriginal derivation the tiTm Lohar or Kamar should not be us('d 
and only Karmakar should be used. It has been pointed out in previous 
census reports that it is impossible to distinguish between the Kamars who 
arc and those who are not aboriginals and the only guide to the difference 
which is available is the record of certain Kamars as professing tribal religions. 
The census returns show Kamars and Lohars separately and it was intended 
that Lohar should be kept for the group of aboriginal derivation but only 
14 of these were returned under tribal religions. This number does not 
represent all the aboriginal Lohars for there can be no doubt that a number 
of the tribal blacksmiths returned themselves as Hindus whilst the distinction 
between Kamar and Lohar must have been fortuitous in most cases. The 
Census Commissioner permitted the return of Visw^akarma Brahman provided 
the distinctive name Karmakar was also added. 

534. Kami [R. I. 393]. — ^The Kamis arc the artisan and blacksmith 
caste of Nepal and their claim on the present occasion was to be recorded 
as Viswa Brahman. During the last decade they had seemred a recognition 
by the All-|ndia Mairh Rajput Conference held at Muttra, but like the 
corresponding caste in Bengal they do not seem to have made up their mind 
whether to aspire to Kshattriya or Brahman status, an uncertainty whic^h is 
perhaps not inexplicable in view of the descent claimed from Viswamitra 
who was first a Kshattriya and later a Brahman himself. Perhapr the most 
astonishing contention of this caste was that put forward by the Financial 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Sikkim, himself a member of this 
caste, to the effect that Kami shown by Sir George Grierson as a sci)aratc 
language was in fact no language at all and that the mother tongiu* of the 
Kamis in Nepal, Sikkim and neighbouring parts was Khaskura pun^ and simple, 
a claim which is of course a corollary of the claim to Brahmanical status and 
Aryan descent, and is analogous to a similar claim made by the Newars. 
Figures were given in 1921 for this group only in Darje(*ling, Jalpaiguri and 
Sikkim State and of the total recorded on the present occasion all except 
716 were recorded in these three places. The total numbers are 16,180 in 
Bengal and 4,817 in Sikkim. In 1921 in the three areas mentioned their 
numbers were 18,113 compared with 20,282 on the present occasion showing 
an increase of 12 per cent. Of the total number returned all were Hindus 
with the exception of 72 professing tribal religions in Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling and 46 in the same districts returned as Buddhists. 
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535. Kan [B. 1. 396]. — ^No figures were given for this group in 1921 and 
they total only 66 on the present occasion. They are shown by Bisley as a 
very low caste of musicians akin to the Dom. 

536. Kandh or Khond [B. I. 397 : C. B. 1911, V ii), 472, 511].— The 
Kandhs or Khonds amounted on the present occasion to 1,525 but no figures 
wore given for them in 1921. They originated in Orissa and are described by 
Bisley as a “ Dravidian ” tribe living by hunting and rude agriculture. The 
return of more than one-third of the total number in Tripura State is 
unexpected. 

537. Kandra [B. I. 414 : C. B. 1901, VI {»), 416 : C. B. 1921, V (0, 365].^ 
Figures were given for Kandras only for Midnapore in 1921. They then 
amounted to 26,389 but their numbers on the present occasion were returned 
as only 4,729 and there can be no doubt that the figiure for either 1921 or 1931 
is inaccurate. They are chiefly found in Contai and Tamluk subdivisions 
of Midnapore, They claimed to be recorded as Kodmas, possibly because of 
the fact that the caste at one time got itself into bad odour as a criminal 

tribe and is the subject of the Bengali gibe C5t?l f^, CStiil 

fk? — one thief recognises another, and an old thief recognises a Kandra). 
The local ofiicers reported that the two castes were identical and they were 
allowed to return themselves as Kodraa, but their number did not justify any 
extraction of the figures for this caste. Both Kandras and Kodmas are now 
reported to have the same endogamous groups (Kalindi, Vaishnava, Mechhua, 
Chandali, Madalhaja and Sankhabaja) — ^the last two of which were not existent 
amongst the Kandras in 1901 — and they use the same names (Das, Dolai, 
Jana, Bhuiya, Patra). They live by catching and selling fish, carrying 
lights in marriage processions and performing dances known as paikan nach 
(derived from Paik, the name for a militiaman of the zemindars, a post 
which they used to fill) at Hindu festivals. Widow re-marriage and divorce 
are practised : both cremation and burial are in use for dead bodies : and they 
are served by a class of degraded Brahman priests, though they had none in 
1901. 


538. Kaoni [B. I. 420 : C. B. 1901, VI (i), 417 : C. B. 1921, V (t), 365].— 
This caste numbered 107,908 showing a decrease of 2 *6 per cent, on the figure 
(110,662) recorded in 1921. They are principally found in the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly where almost 90 per cent, of their numbers are 
concentrated. 

5.39. Kapali [B. I. 421 : C. B. 1921, V (t), 355].— The Kaimlis whi 
number 165,589 show a slight increase over the figure 168,864 of 1921. They 
are principally found in the 24-Paiganas, Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, Tippera, 
Dacca and Mymensingh. The claim advanced by the community to be returned 
as Vaisya Kapali was now. There is an association with the rather lengthy 
title of the All-Bengal Vaisya Kapali and their Brahman Mahasabha, but in 
lieu of adducing any evidence in favour of their claim in the memorial 
demanding a change of nomenclature, the association merely stated that 
“ after long and deliberate discussion and research from the Shastras, Puranas 
and other authorities wo have come to the conclusion that we are of the 
Vaisya origin," and the claim for a change in nomenclature was disallowed. 

540. Kapuria [C. B. 1901, VI (»), 417]. — ^This is a wandering ^up 
originating in the Antral Provinces who are ostensibly horse dealers. Figures 
for them were not obtained in 1921 and they number only 170 on the 
present occasion of whom exactly one-half are foimd in Midnapore and the 
remainder (with the exception ox 4 in Buidwan) in the 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta. 

641. Karanfa [R. I. 426]. — ^No fisures for the Karengas were compiled 
in 1921. T^ey are a small caste of li^tetn Bengal described by Bisley as 
“ Dravidian," who make baskets, work as carpenters and do earth work. 
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and whose special business is tlie making of cart wheels and wooden articles : 
the men also castrate goats and bullocks. There were 9,855 returned at the 
present census of whom nearly half were found in Midnapore and the majority 
of the remainder in Howrah district. 

542. Kaur [R. I. 435]. — This is another group for which figures were 
not obtained in 1921. Their numbers on the present occasion are 1,801, 
and it was expected that the majority of them would be found employed in 
the tea gardens, etc. They originate in Chota Nagpur and Risley holds the 
opinion that they are what he calls of “ Dravidian ” origin. Actually out 
of 1,801 returned at the present census, 20 of whom were returned under 
tribal religions, more than two-thirds were found in Mymensingh, where 
their numbers were 1,229, the next largest number being found in Dinajpur 
where, however, they did not amount to more than 136. 

543. Kayastha [R. l. 438 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 381, 392 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 
356]. — The Kayasthas have increased from 1,297,736 in 1921 by 20 •! per cent, 
to 1,558,475 in 1931. With the Baidyas and the Brahmans the Kayasthas 
form the upper class of Bengali Hindu society, and they are the most 
numerous caste in Bengal. Their greatest numbers are found in Chittagong 
(184,735), Calcutta (160,630), Mymensingh (151,116), Dacca (144,193), 
Bakarganj (137,310) and Tippera (133,741). The rate of increase is high 
but is less than the increase (16*5 per cent.) recorded in 1921. Even so, 
however, it is probably exaggerated by an increasing number of other castes 
claiming to be Kayasthas and recording themselves as such. Although no 
figures are available at the present census for Sudras and Khens, it is probable 
that increasing numbers of these groups have returned themselves as 
Kayasthas. Khastas and Sagirdpeshas as well as a group known as Badal in 
Murshidabad also claim the name ; on the other hand, Mr. Thomson’s 
assumption that Baruis had also included themselves (loes not seem to 
apply on the present occasion since Baruis have themselves increased by a 
very reasonable figure of 6 per cent. The Kayasthas are amongst the castes 
illustrated in diagrams Nos. XII-8 and XlT-9. 

The claim of the KayasUia caste on the present occasion was to be 
recoided as Kshattriya. In Bengal in the courts the Kayasthas have 
invariably been held to be Sudras. Thus the courts have (a) declared valid 
a marriage between Kayasthas and Tantis on the ground that it was merely 
between two groups of the Sudra varna and (6) found that there is a custom 
of inter-marriage between Vaidyas (described as Vaishyas) and Kayasthas 
(described as Sudras). In Ishwariprasad m. Raihari Prasadlal (1926, I. L. R. 
VI, Patna, 506) the Bengal decisions were discussed and dissented from : but 
the question affected Kayasthas of Bihar who were differentiated from the 
Kayasthas of Bengal : — 

'* The social position, religious observances, customs and manners of the; Kayasthas of 
Bihar are the same as those of the ^Jnitod Provinces and Oudh. Their marriages take place in 
the Kayastha families of the United Provinces and they dine with each other. They do not 
marry in the Kayastha families of B«mgal i>nd in fact have no concern with tlie Kayasthas 
of Bengal in matters social or religious. The KayasthoA of Bihar like those of the United 
Provinces are governed by the same school of Hindu Law, namely the Mitak.shara Law of Benares 
as distinguished from the Dayabhaga which governs the Bengali Kayasthss.’* 

The judgment established that the Kayasthas of Bihar were (a) Kshattriyas 
by vama and (6) entirely distinct fiom the Kayasthas of Bengal. The 
question arose again in a case before the Patna High Court (Rajendira Prasad 
Bose vs. Gopal Prasad Sen— 1927, 1. L. R., VII, 246). The parties were Bengal 
Kayasthas governed by the Dayabhaga school and the court held that they 
were not Sudras. This j adgment came up before the Privy Council (Rajendra 
Prasad Bose vs. Qopal Prasad Sen — 1930, C.W.N. XXXIV, 1161). The 
Patna Court had held that in virtue of tho parties being of the regenerate castes 
there was an objection to the adoption of the step-brother of the testator 
whom the widow was directed to adopt if th.ere were no objection : if there 
were any objection according to the Shastras she had power to adopt with 
the permission of the testator’s father. As regards the objection of the 
adoption of the step-brother the Privy Council agreed with the Patna High 
62 
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Court, and although the case in the Privy Council was decided on another 
point, viz., that the power to adopt ceased with the death of the testator’s 
lather, this decision apparently implies a ruling of the Privy Council that the 
Bengal Kayasthas arc not Sudras. The legal position is at least obscure. 

The claim to Kshattriya status was not pressed by the Kasyastha 
community and there are differences of opinion within the caste itself 
as to both the expediency and the desirability of making the claim. The 
Kayasthas of western India include a branch of Prabhu or Brahma Kayasthas 
and recent investigations suggest that the Kayasthas have at least as good 
a claim to inclusion within the Brahman vama as is generally sufficient to 
support these agitations. D. R. Bhandarkar many years ago pointed out 
that the Naga Jlrahmans of western India at an early period had names 
\8armans or amunhyayanas) identical with the names or titles (padavis) now 
borne by the Kayasthas of Bengal. This suggested a hypothesis of ethnic 
identity and he has recently developed (1) the hypothesis by an examination 
of their origin, showing first from epigraphic evidence that Brahmans existed 
in Bihar and Orissa as early as the fifth century A.D. bearing names now 
characteristic of the Kayasthas of Bengal, and secondly that there are 
indications that these Brahmans were of the same stock or migrated from 
the same region as produced the Nagar Brahmans of western India. It is 
now generally admitted that the Kayasthas as a caste did not come into 
existence until a comparatively late period and that the word previously 
indicated an executive, administrative, judicial or clerical officer of 
government and there seems also to be a fair measure of agreement that the 
Brahmans, as was natural, contributed a high projiortioii to the class of 
Kayasthas and consequently to the various groups from which the caste was 
formed. Ghuryc (2) has recently examined the existing anthropometric 
data and finds that the differential index calculated by cumulation of a series 
of factors indicating divergence in a number of specific characteristics suggests 
a high degree of racial likeness between the Kayasthas and the Brahmans 
of Bengal and the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. 

644. Khambu [R. I. 459 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 457 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 
612 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 363]. — Figures for Khambus w'ere compiled only for 
Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim in 1921. They then nuinlurcd 58,572 as 
against 62,310 on the present occasion. These figures include the figures for 
Jimdars in both years. The total number in Sikkim is 18,565 compared with 
15,667 in 1921 and of the total number there returned 16,061 were shown 
under tribal religions, 97 under Buddhists and 10 under Christians and the 
remainder in Sikkim and Bengal were shown as Hindus. 

545. Khami. — This ia a tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts where 1,549 
of the total 1,616 enumerated were found. 

646. Khas [C. R. 1901, Vi (i), 456 : C. R. 1921, V (f), 363].— The Khas 
numbered 7,236 in the district of Darjeeling and Sikkim in 1921. For the 
same areas on the present occasion their numbers are 11,142. Their number 
in 1911 in the whole of Bengal and Sikkim was 19,471 which has been reduced 
during the last two decades to 1 1,309, ihe explanation undoubtedly being that 
the majority of the tribe now return themselves as Chhattri and have 
consequently not been included in the returns under this group. In Sikkim 
13 of the tribe were returned as Christian and in Jalpaiguri there were 27 
returned under tribal religions and 37 as Buddhists; Sikkim contributing 
another 4 shown as Buddhists. This is one of the castes who.-o figures in 
various census years are illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 

547. Khatik [R. I. 477]. — This is a caste of vegetable sellers originating 
in Bihar for which no figures were prepared in 1021. They number on the 

(1) Nagar Bruhtnana and Bengal Kayoithai^the Indian Antiquary, March 1932 
Aprii 1932. 

(2) G. S. Ghurye~6'(M(e and Race in Indian 1932. 
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present occasion no more than 1,157, more than half of whom arc found in 
the 24-Parganas (320) and Calcutta (299), the remainder being concentrated 
almost exclusively in western Bengal. 

548. Khawas [R. 1. 485]. — This is the slave caste of Nc^pal. It is 
difficult to distinguish them from the Gharti previously mentioned of which 
caste Risley gives this name as a siib-ciiste. Only 416 were recorded of whom 
387 were returned from Darjeeling. They have now been emaneipatc'd by 
a Nepalese decree of 1924 and the name will disappear either by absorption 
into the Gharti cash* or their consolidation into a fresh caste of Siva Bhaktis 
which has been spceifieally invented for them. The new easte name, h<»wever, 
is said to be unpopular, and many of the freed slaves find their liberty irksome 
as they are now forced to shift for theniselvc's whereas they could always rely 
before on food and clotliing from their masters. 


549. Khen [C. R. 1921, V(/), 365]. — The Khens, principally found in the 
north of Bengal and Assam, claimed as on previous occasions to be Kayasthas 
and alleged that their name was really notJiing more or less than the Assaiiuvse 
mispronuneiatinn of Sem, tlu' Kayastha name. The claim was disallowed 
although it is reported in northern Ikmgal that the}'^ are looked upon as 
Kayasthas of a low class. 

550. Khyang [R. 1. 489]. —This is one of the peoples of the Chittagong 
Hill Trac^ts. Figures were not shown for them in 1921 but they numbered 
831 in 1911. Their present numbers arc 1, 0t)2 and all are found in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts with the exception of 2 who have been returned in Burdwan 
and 29 in Hooghly. The majority of the caste was returned as Buddhists, 
but 14 were shown under tribal religions and those recorded elsewhere than 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts were shown as Hindus. 

661. Kisan [R. r. 490: R. II. 122: C.R. 1901, VI(i), 348].— Kisan is 
a generic term for cultivator but it was directed that its use should be restricted 
on the pre.sent occasion to persons born or enumerated in Nepal or Darjeeling. 
The name was given by Gait (1911) as a synonym of the Nagesia tribe and as 
a title of the Oraons whilst Risley gives it as a sub-caste of Kalwars in Bihar 
and as a title of the Kharias in Chota Nagpur. They were sliown separately 
in the caste table of 1911 but it is doubtful whether they ought not to have 
been included amongst the Nagesias or amongst the Oraons or Kliarias. 
Their numbers were returned as 2,659 of whom the greater part (2,124) were 
found in the Darjeeling district. 

552. Kochh, Paliya and Raibangshi [B. 1. 491 : 0. R. I9li, V(t), 483, 513 : 
C. R. 1921, V(|), 356, 365. R II. 155 : R. II. 183 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 382, 
397 : C. R. 1911, V(i), 513 : C, R. 1921, V (i), 358, 366].— As early as the 
beginning of the 19th century Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton whilst 
noting the contention that these three castes considered themselves distinct, 
recorded his opinion that they were all originally the same. 'J'he identity 
of their ethnic origin was asserted by Risley and has been accepted by the 
High Court of Calcutta. So far as I know it has not been contested by any 
reliable authority, and such differences as exist between them have (when 
urged) been represented as due to an affinity of the Rajbangshis rather with 
the peoples of south-west Bengal amongst whom the Kaibarttas arc 
characteristic than with those of Assam and* north-east Bengal. On the 
other hand the claim of the Rajbangshis to be Kshattriyas is very old and 
was noted by Buchanan Hamilton at the beginning of the 19th century. 
It has now advanced far beyond the stage at which any evidence in support 
of the claim is put forward when it is representc 1, and the caste can rely upon 
the concessior.s which it has extorted at successive enumerations in the matter 
of a record of its name. Like the Mahishyas in the south-west Bengal, 
however, the Rajbangshis are not yet in a sufficiently strong position to 
disregard claims made by other groups with whom they have an affinity to 
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the same dignity of position as they themselves have claimed, and the 
bitterness of the Mahishyas against the Jalia Kaibarttas is parallelled in 
northern Bengal by a similar determination on the part of the Rajbangshis 
that there shall be no admission that the Koclihes or Paliyas have any title 
to investiture with the sacred thread or inclusion within the Kshattriyavama. 
The more backward and illiterate members of the Rajbangshi caste still 
maintain practices inconsistent with orthodox Hindu belief and the position 
which they claim. Divorce is still practised amongst them as well as the 
system (jf “companionate marriage” known as ga goch in Rangpur or pani 
aarpan in the Terai of Darjeeling. By this practice a young man is received 
into a family and cohabits with a girl of the household with the view of being 
accepted as a husband if the arrangement is suitable, and in the meantime 
he works for his prospective father-in-law. The remarriage of widows is 
customary and attachments not amounting to formal marriage are also 
entered into by widows or divorced women. These are mainly of two kinds. 
In the ghar dhoka type the woman betakes herself to the man to whom she 
has taken a fancy and is accepted by him : in the dangua or pashua relation- 
ship a widow, x)arti(nilarly if she has property, will secure to herself a 
protector. It is said that this last form of relationship is often adopted with 
a view to preventing interference by the relatives of the deceased husband 
witli the administration of his property and it is interesting to notice that 
during the last decade the Calcutta High Court has ruled that Rajbangshis, 
quite independently of any proof of a custom of remarriage, are govern^ by 
the ordinary terms of Hindu Law and consequently a woman upon remarriage 
loses all title in the estate of her husband and that this is not affected by 
any differences in the nature of the ceremony celebrated. Practices like 
this and others at variance with the tenets df Hindu orthodoxy such as the 
indulgence in prohibited foods and liquors arc discardedi by the progressive 
members of the society, and where they are reported the additional difficulty 
arises that Koehhes and Paliyas also claim to be Kshattiiyas and to adopt 
the sacred thread and that it is increasingly difficult for the observer to 
distinguish between these and the Rajbangshis. The Rajbangshis have 
now to some extent regularised the anomalous position in which they found 
themselves until recently owing to the fact that upon assumption of Kshattriya 
status they had all adopted themselves into the same gotra (Kasyapa) with 
the result that all marriages amongst Rajbangshis as Kshattriyas would, 
upon a strict interpretation of Hindu Law, have been invalid owing to their 
being within the same gotra. They have now increased the number of their 
golrcLs to twelve having in addition to the Kasyapa gotra, Sandilya, Parashara, 
Bharadwaja, Gautama, Savarna, Kapila, Thandi, Batsya, Maudgalya, Atri 
and Kausika or Viswaniitra ; but, even amongst those families which have 
been invested with the sacred thre^, it is apparently only the literate section 
which claims to belong to any gotra and these, when it is necessary to declare 
a gotra at all, plump for the Kasyapa gotra as a matter of course. 

In 1911 Paliyas were included amongst Rajbangshis, and the total of 
Koehhes, Paliyas and Rajbangshis was 1,933,836. In 1921 no record of 
Paliyas was kept and the total of Kochh and Rajbangshi was 1,858,384. All 
three castes now total together 1,930,862, almost 3,000 less than in 1911. 
The Koehhes have declined from 131,273 in 1921 to 81, 2W on the present 
occasion, and as has been mentioned already there is little doubt that, in 
spite of differences of caste nomenclature, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to keep returns of Koehhes, who also claim to be Kshattriyius, Kochh 
Kshattriyas or Patit Kshattriyas and in some cases actually adopt or claim 
the title of Rajbangshi, sep^te from those of Rajbangshis proper with 
whom both they and the Paliyas have ethnic affinities. l%e small numbers 
returned in Jalpaiguri, Gooch Behar and Rangpur, and indeed in other districts 
of northern Bengal in general, where it would be expected to find them in 
strength and where their greatest numbers were returned in 1911 and 1921, 
lend support to this supposition. Five-eighths of the total numW of 
Koehhes were recorded in the two districts of Mymensingh (30,792) and 
Bopa (20,864). In Bogra some of them returned themselves as Patit 
Kshattriyas and have consequently escaped compilation. More than one 
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district census officer commented upon the fact that the distinctions between 
KocU, Paliya and Rajbangshi were disappearing and that the sub-castes 
within each mx>up were no longer exclusive. The Paliyas number 43,163. 
There are no figures for them in 1921 but in 1911 they numbered 172,495. 

663. Ill^bfillf|rili. — ^The returns under this name were intended to bo 
confined to the Bajbangshis having or claiming to have the same origin as the 
trite from which the ruling house of Gooch Behar descends ; but the name is 
a title claimed ali^ by numerous other grou])s and it is evident from the 
returns that the directions issued for restricting the name Rajbangshi to this 
group were not effective. The true Rajbangsnis arc practically confined to 
the districts of Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Rajshalii and Bogra and the 
State of Gooch Behar ; but the numters returned in Bogra wen> small and 
considerable numbers were also returned in Malda (42,009), 24-Parganas 
(40,047), Mymcnsingh (29,736), Darjeeling (26,969) and Dacca (26,947). In 
the districts of Western and Central Bengal the returns probably include a 
number who should rightly have been returned as Tiyam, Kaibarttas and 
other fishing or boating castes, whilst the fact that as many as 2,019 were 
returned as Buddhists in Tippera, Noaklialia, Chittagmig and Tripura 
demonstrates that the numbers in Eastern Bengal returned under this name 
were actually Bengali (i.e., Bariia or Bhuiya) Maghs principally found in 
Chittagong for whom, on the present occasion, no statistics have been compiled. 
Even in the districts in which the caste is strong the Koohhes and Paliyas 
who are ethnically allied to the Rajbangshis (daim tlu^ title Rajbangshi and 
have probably succeeded in getting tluunselves returned as such. On the 
other hand the caste organisation is responsible for what may have bi^en a 
diminution of the numbers of true Rajbangshis actually returned owing to 
the fact that at every stage of enumeration, even aftc^r 1 had interviewed 
large numbers of the caste with their accredited leading incui, who liad 
admitted the importance of including the distinctive term Rajbangshi in 
their caste name, members of the caste were called upon by tluj caste 
association to return themselves as Kshattriya only and to refuse information 
unless this return were actually made. The Rajbangshis are amongst the 
oastes illustrated in diagrams Nos. XI 1-8 and XI 1-9. Taking the figures as 
they stand the numbers arc 1,806,390, and they arc the 3rd largest caste in 
Bengal. They were returned as 1,727,111 in 1921, In 1911, excluding 
Paliyas (172,495) and Dcsi (78,091) included in their published numbers that 
caste was 1,564,204 strong. It is however beyond hope that completely 
satisfactory figures should be obtained for this caste and tin; allied groups 
of Kochh and Paliya. 

664. Konai [G. R. 1901, VI (i), 420 ; C. R. 1921, V (i), 356].~ 
Figures wore returned for this group in 1921 only in Birbhum where they 
amounted to 16,300 but have now declined to 14,387. The total number 
returned was 41,068 to which number the largest contribution was made 
by Murshidabad with 18,756. 

666. Koiris [R. I. 600 : G. R. 1901, VI (i) 393 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 512 : 
G. R. 1921, V(i), 366, 366]. — The claim of the Koiris to be recorded as Kuswaha 
Kshattriya was made to the Census Commissioner, but although there were 
members of this caste in Bengal no similar claim was rcccuvcd from any lo(?al 
body. Complete figures were not extracted for this caste but in the Burdwan 
and Presidency Divisions they numbered 16,010. Figures were given for them 
in the 24-Pargana8 and Calcutta only in 1921 : they there numbered 6,739 
males and 1,376 females against 5,801 males and 2,038 females in 1931. 

666. Kora[R.I.606: C.R. 1921, V(i), 356, 366], -The figures for Koras 
were given only for Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura and Midnai)ore in 1921 but 
their total number in 1911 in the whole province was 46,497. On the present 
occasion their numbers are 49,266, and in the four districts for which figures 
were given in 1921 they numbered in all 39,322 compared with 29,881 in 1921 
and have therefore mwe good the decline recorded in those districts duiing 
the previous decade. Over-90 per cent, were returned as Hindus and 2,476 
as following tribal religions. 
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657. Kotal [R. I. 614 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 366].— Kotals were recorded 
only in Biirdwan in 1921 when they numbered 4,930. On the present 
occasion their numbers have risen to 6,060 and the total number in the whole 
province is 7,651, the majority of the remainder being found in the 
adjacent district of Murshidabad where they number 1,253. 

558. Kuki[C. R. 1901, VI (i), 420]. — ^The Kukis numbered in the Chitta- 
gong HiUTractsandTrip!iraState6,133in 1921 and theirnumbers in these two 
anvis have now risen to 16,477 \\ hilst their total number in the whole of Bengal 
is 16,592 compared with 5,563 in 1911. Tripura State contributes all but 
about 2,500 of the total number, and excluding 608 returned as Christians 
all were entered as Hindus with the exception of 2,117 returned in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts under tribal religions. The large increase in Tripura 
Stat(? is probably due partly to immigration but also to the increased 
accuracy of the census hgures. Figures for their numbers in successive 
census years arc illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 

559. Kumhar[R.L517: C.R. 1921, V (i), 356].— The Kumhars have 
increased during the decade from 284,663 in 1921 to 289,810 in 1931, an 
iricrojise of 1*8 per cent, compared with the decrease of 2*1 per cent, in the 
l)rcvio;is decade. 

660. KurmirH. I. 528 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 382, 393 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 

512 : C. R. 1921, V (?*)* 356, 365]. — The returns under this head include both the 
Bihar cultivating caste and the aboriginal tribe whose name is spelt the same 
with the exception that the ^ ” is soft. No attempt was made to distinguish 
betwei n the two groups, luo total number is 194,652 compared with 181,447 
in 1921. As in that year considerably over one-half of them are found in 
W(‘stern Bengal and Midnapore actually contributes 85,711 to the total. 
None ap[)ear to hav** been returned under their tribal religion, although a 
number belonging to the aboriginal tribe were reported from Rajshahi during 
enumeration. In Midnapore they are generally known as Mahato, but this 
is a title also of Koiris and Kochhes and its use was discouraged. As with 
the Koiris the claim to be returned as Kurma Kshattriyas was received not 
from any local body claiming that appellation but from an all-India asso- 
ciation. 

561. Ulbegi [R. II. 3 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 436].— The Lalbcgi are 
described by Risicy as a class of Muhammadan sweepers and they are 
amongst the disputed groups claimed as Hindus by such bodies as the Hindu 
Mission and the Hindu Sabha. The number returned as Hindus on the 
present o(!casion amounted to 4,965 principally found in Calcutta (2,433) 
and the 24-Parganas (1,001). 

662. Lepcha [R. II. 6 ; C. R. 1901, VI (i), 394 ; C. R. 1911, V (i), 512].— 
Figures for Lepehas were given in 1921 only for Darjeeling and Sikkim where 
they numbered 18,690 compared with 25,161 on the present occasion. Their 
numbers liave increased both in Sikkim and in Darjeeling, but outside these 
two areas on the present occasion also less than 650 were recorded in other 
districts. The total number now in Bengal amounts to 12,720 compared with 
9,843 in 1911 whilst the figures for the two decades for Sikkim are 13,060 in 
1931 and 9,031 in 1911. The bulk of the Lepehas are Buddhists but 456 in 
Jalpaiguri and 66 in Sikkim were returned as following tribal religions, 214 
in Bengal as being Hindus and 1,950 as being Christians. Variations in their 
numbers are illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 

563. Limbus [R. II. 14 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 467 : C. R. 1921, V (»), 
363]. — Figures for Limbus in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim in 1921 
amounted to 22,721. In the same areas they now number 27,889. The 
contribution of Sikkim is 10,536 compared with 8,566 in 1911 and the number 
has risen also in the w'hole of Bengal from 16,878 in 1911 to 17,643. There 
is an increasing tendency for the Limbus and the Jimdars and Khambus to 
amalgamate. 
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564. Lodha [R. II. 21 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 422].- Figures for this group 
were not presented in 1921 but in 1911 they numbered 7,403 and have increased 
by 48*6 per cent, to 11,001 on the present occasion of whom no less than 
9,820 were recorded in Midnapore. 

666. Luait. — This name is not found in Risley or previous cen.s\is reports 
but was reported to be the name of a caste found in the Ba jit pur thana of 
Kishoreganj subdivision. Tliey are reported by the local o0i(;(‘rs to bo Hindus 
by religion following the ordinary Hiiulu rites and customs and having as their 
principal occupation the preparation of molasses and the sale of fried rie(‘. 
They are said to be akin to the Modaks but to be untouchable wlu'reas the 
Modaks are touchable, but further eiKpiiries will be necessary before they can 
be pronounced to be a distinct caste. 

566. Lushai. — No figures were given for Lushais in 1921. In 1911 
no more than 69 were recorded but the number on tlu‘ ])resent occasi<ui is 
3,036 almost entirely divided between Tripura (1,836) and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts (1,144). Surprisingly largo numbers of laishais wen^ returned as 
Christians, the only other religion returned Ixung 752 Hindus and 25 following 
tribal religions. 

667. MaghS [R. II. 28 : 0. R. 1901, VI (i), 424 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 373J. 
The term Magh is ordinarily applied to two entirely distiiict groups, vi/., 
a Chittagonian Buddhist group and the Arakan Maghs of the (3iittagong 
Hill Tracts and Chittagong. Thc^ Bengali-speaking Chittagonian Maghs 
petitioned for the use of a distinctive name. The claim of this caste* is to 
Kshattriya status and they trace their descent from the Biuldlnsts (d Magadlm 
who ar(i by them alleged to have migrated from their old home on tin* revival 
of Brahmanism and the advent of the Mogals. Risley distinguished this 
group as “Marma-gri” Maghs and the AraLinese as ‘Mumiya, Roang and 
Rakhaing ”, but the group speak Bengali and a Burmese description r)f this 
kind is not used amongst themselves and suggests a Burmese sourer*. They 
are Buddhists and repudiate caste, but their inheritance and to some e\t(‘nt 
their marriage ceremonies are governed by the Hindu Law (Dayabhaga oi* 
Mitakshara), though they permit marriage with a mother’s brother’s (but 
not a mother’s sister’s) child. 

568. Mahar [R. II. 38]. -The figures for this caste on th(^ pn^sent 
occasion are 1,986. They an^ described as an Orissa tribe of Imsket mak(*rs : 
no figures were given for them in 1921 and in 1911 they numbered 73S. J^ess 
than one-fifth of the total number were returned outside the district of 
Midnapore. 

569. Mahishya [R. I. 375 : C. R. 1901, VI (i) 380 ; C. R. 1911, V (r), 
498, 511 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 354, 355]. — The Mahishyas are the most numerous 
caste in Bengal. They number 2,381,266 and have increascxl by 7 *7 per cent, 
from 2,210,684 in 1921. 'J’hey are most numerous in Midnapore (883,367) 
and the 24-Pargana8 (329,480), but they are found in every district except thci 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and although their numbers have probably been 
swelled by the inclusion in some parts of Jalia Kaibarttas or possibly Patnis 
and other fishing castes claiming to have taken to agriculture and to be 
entitled to the use of this name, there is no reason to believe that the caste 
has not substantially increased during the last decade. Their distribution is 
illustrated in diagram No. NlI-8 and their growth in diagram No. XI 1-9. 
The claim which appeared for the first time at the present census in the ease 
of the Mahishyas was to bo rccorde<l as Kshattriyas or Mahishya Kshattriyas. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of this caste which is of the same 
origin and derivation as the Jalia Kaibarttas and was known as the Chasi 
Kaibartta on first differentiating itself from them. It is sufficient to state 
that they have succeeded in establishing themselves as a different caste from 
the Jalia Kaibarttas and that they have secured the official recognition by 
Government of the caste name by which they appear in the present reports. 
In 1921 Mr. Thompson included them amongst the depressed classes but they 
have strenuously protested against that inclusion not only to the Indian 
Statutory Commission but also subsequently. Their claim to Kshattriya 
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status rests upon the traditional derivation of their caste said to exist in sacred 
writings in which they are represented as the offspring of a Kshattriya father 
and a Vaisya mother. In 1901 and so far as I ^ow until the present 
census they have claimed to be 'Vaisyas and this is the sf^tus which their 
priests the Gaudadya Brahmans also claim for them. The actual derivation 
of their original name Kaibartta is now represented as being different from 
the derivation of the same term applied to the Jalia Kaibarttas. In the case 
of the Jalia Kaibarttas it is alleged that it derives from the roots ka water 
and vrit exist (ka-\-vriUi-\-ach) whereas it is contended for the Mahishyas 
that the derivation of the same word is from an original word kvn eultivation 
and vrit exist (jfcin+mtti+on). The derivation seems to be clearly one which 
will not be favoured if a claim to Kshatrriya status is persisted in. The move- 
ment is young and professes to find an identification of the Mahishyas with the 
Mahearis of Maharashtra and the Maheatoaria of Bajputana. It is not an 
agitation which has received the considered opinion of the caste association 
although considerable numbers of printed applications were received from 
districts all emanating from the same press and evidently distributed to 
branches of the same organisation. In Noakhali district the claim of a branch 
of the Mahish 3 'a community which had been originally put forward in 1901 
again came forward. A number of Mahishyas in this district claim to be 
recorded as Deva Das. They mainly relied upon the fact that they had 
succeeded in registering documents under that title and the contentions that 
there was no inter-marriage or commensality with the other Mahishyas of the 
locality and that they enjoyed the services of arotriya Napits on ceremonial 
occasions. These contentions were supported by a book entitled Deva Daa 
Kulachar which, however, was not published until 1931 and which provides 
for this community a derivation similar to that alleged in the Shastras for the 
Brahmans and other varnaa. It is contended that just as these groups 
came from different limbs of the Creator so the Deva Das came from His 
extreme eye-brow. The claim to be recorded as Deva Das was examined by the 
local officers and it was found that the evidence from registration of 
documents was inconclusive as the persons were indiscriminately described 
as Deva Das or Halia Das and similar other terms used by the Mahishyas 
whilst instances were found still to exist in which members of this community 
were married to Mahishyas. 

570. Mahli [B. II. 40.] — ^No figures for this caste were given in 1921. 
They are described by Bisley as a “Dravidian” caste of labourers, palki 
bearers and bamboo workers found in Chota Nagpur and Western i^ngal. 
They are now found in largest numbers in Jalpaiguri (7,171), Midnapore 
(3,678) and Dinajpur (3,163), these three districts between them accounting 
for over 70 per cent, of the total number in the whole province which is 19,106. 
Their numbers were returned as 16,966 in 1901 and the increase is clearly due to 
emigration into Jalpaiguri where they numbered in that year only 3,267 or 
loss than half their present numbers. Of the total number 16,202 were 
returned as Hindus, 1,737 under tribal religions and 1,107 as Christians. 

The district officer of Burdwan reported that the Mahlis, although almost 
completely bengalised, have still retained some of their original dialect terms 
as follows : — 


(1) Water : Dak trl^as 

well as V>T 1 

(2) Bice : Daka 

ff 

«tvi 

(3) Curry ; Utu 

99 


(4) Salt : Qulun 

99 

^1 

(6) Hut : Gura Ufl 

99 

EEI 

(6) Cow : Dandry 

99 



He cites also the following expressions used amongst themselves : — 

(1) Dela hijuk se ( cimt Of ) meaning “come to me’'. 

(2) 0 kate chalaya ( ) meaning “where do you go”. 

(3) Orate chala kana ( '6EtCV ET>lt ^ ) meaning “go h<Hne”. 

(4) Chit mandar ( Et^rtf .) meaning “what are you doing”. 
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671. Mai [R. II. 46 : C. R. 1901, VI (t) 394 : C. R. 1921, V (f), 357, 366]. 
— The figures for Mala on the present occasion arc 111,422, a decrease of 6 ‘2 
per cent, on the figures of 1 17,637 recorded in 1 92 1 . Two members of the caste 
were returned as Buddhists in Howrah and 253 under tribal religions but the 
remainder are Hindus. The figures on the present occasion are an increase 
over the number recorded in 1911, viz., 108,163, and it has already been 
stated that there is little reason to believe that there has been any considerable 
confusion between their name and the Males included amongst Jhalo Male. 
More than one-third of the total number were located in Birbhum (40,999), 
but there were more than 10,000 of them also in Bankura, Murshidabad and 
Mymensingh. 

672. Mali [R. II. 46 : C. R. 1901, VI (»), 394 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 367, 366.]— 
The number of this caste retumed on the present occasion was 79,084 
compared with 66,704 in 1921 ; but, asin 1921, the figures are misleading owing 
to the claim of the Bhuinmalis to be knoAvn by this name and the probability, 
supported by the decline in the figures of the Bhuinmalis, is that some of them 
have been returned as Mails. The claim of the Mali caste to Vaisya status 
was disallowed, but it is possible that some contrived to return Vaisya and 
thus to reduce the inflation of the numbers of the caste caused by the 
Bhuinmalis. 

673. Mallahs [R. II. 63 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 394, 448]. — Separate figures 
for Mallahs wore not recorded in 1921 and they were possibly included in the 
figures for Malos. On the present occasion they number 26,264 compared 
with 27,142 in 1911. They are found in the greatest numbers in Mymensingh 
(7,246) and the 24-Parganas (4,036), but more than 1,000 were found in each 
of the districts of Calcutta, Dinajpur, Hooghly, Rangpur and Malda, and wore 
recorded in every district except Bankura, Faridpur, Noakliali and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

674. Mai Pahariya [R. II. 66 : C. R. 1911, V (t), 616].— Figures for Mai 
Pahariya were not given in 1921 but in 1911 they numbered 11,739. On the 
present occasion their numbers have increased to 13,521 and they are mainly 
found in Northern Bengal principally in the districts of Rajshahi (6,368), 
Jalpaiguri (2,736) and Dinajpur (1,692) which between them contribute 84 
per cent, of the total recorded in the province. There were 469 returned as 
Christians, 1,270 under tribal religions and the remainder as Hindus. 

676. Mangar [R. II. 74 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 466 : C. R. 1921, V (i), .363].— 
Figures for Mangars were retumed in 1921 only for Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Sikkim where they totalled 26,643. In these three areas they now amount 
to 27,840 c)f whom Sikkim contributes 4,194 compared with 3,666 in 1921. 
Their total number in Bengal has risen from 21,616 in 1911 to 24,042 on the 
present occasion. There were 68 retumed in Bengal as Buddhists and 148 
in Bengal and 2 in Sikkim under tribal religion, the remainder being returned 
as Hindus., 

676. Manjilis [R. II. 77 : C. R. 1901, VI (»), 468].— Manjhis amounted to 
922 in Bengal and 338 in Sikkim. Comparison with previous years is made 
difficult by the fact that figures for them were compiled in 1911 only for 
Eastern Bengal. The figures shown should represent only the Nepalese 
caste, but “Manjhi” is very commonly used as a name or title by the Santals, 
Oraons and a number of other tribes as well as being a functional designation, 
and it is doubtful whether the returns, at least for Tripura, were confined 
to the Nepalese caste whilst the same may be said of the much smaller and less 
doubtful returns in Bankura and MidnApore. 

677. Mecll [R. II. 86 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 483 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 363, 365.]— 
Figures for Mechs were recorded in 1921 only for Jalpaiguri district where they 
numbered 10,777. In the same district theu* numbers are now 9,610 and their 
decline in the whole province has been very considerable since 1911 when 
they numbered 20,730, as they now total only 9,984. The advance of 
settled cultivation is driving these shy people from Bengal into the less 
developed parts across the border in Assam. Cultivation and the weaving 
of fabrics of muga and tndi silk are their chief occupations. The variations 
in their numbm are illustrated by diagram No. Xll-10. 

6S 
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678. Mthtar [R. II. 91]. — Figures for Mehtars were recorded in 1911 
in Eastern Bengal where they numbered 6,714. On the present occasion 
their numbers in the same area (Bajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
with the states of Cooch Bchar and Tripura) are 6,676. Their total in the 
whole province is 23,281. The name is not strictly that of a caste but many 
of the sweeper castes were unable or professed to be unable to give their real 
caste name and the term had to be adopted during the course of enumeration 
faute de mieux. Their numerical strength is 7,301 in Calcutta and 2,184 
in the 24*Pargana8 and more than 1,000 of the caste are found in other districts, 
only in Burdwan, Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah, Dinajpur and Mymensingh. 

679. Monuigitt [C. R. 1901, VI (i), 424]. — ^Details of this group have not 
been given in the tables. They were reported during enumeration only from 
the State of Cooch Behar where they are said to have been brought from the 
Morang in the eastern Tcrai of Nepal by one of the previous rulers of the 
state. They claimed to bo returned as Kshattriyas, and as they had been 
previously returned as Morangia Kshattriyas they were permitted to use the 
same name in the schedules. 

580. Mni [C. R. 1901, VI (i), 424]. — ^The total number of the caste 
returned is 7,404 of whom 7,328 are contributed by the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
compared with 8,281 returned as Mrung in 192i. The return of Mrung is 
misleading since it is actually the name of a group of Tiparas and should not 
be used at all for Mru, and it is possible that the decline on the present 
occasion is due to the exclusion from this group of the entry Mrung and its 
restriction to the Tiparas. The total number of Tiparas has indeed shown an 
astonishing increase inTippera, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State from 
163,921 in 1921 to 200,533 on the present occasion, and the two contributory 
causes which may very likely be responsible are first that as was actually 
reported for parts of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Mrung was written 
erroneously for Mru upon the belief that it was a bengalised form of the tribal 
name, and secondly that in 1921 all entries of Mru were included under Mrung 
and shown under that name and not as Mm although some portion at least 
thus shown Should have been returned as Tiparas. 

681. Much! [R. II. 96 : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 388, 449 ; C. R. 1921, V (t), 
363, 365]. — ^This caste numbered 417,594 in 1921 and has decreased by 0 *8 
per cent, to 414,221 on the present occasion. The largest number was returned 
from Burdwan (63,886), Birbhum (46,396), .Jessore (37,168), 24-Parganas 
(33,434), Nadia (30,661), Mymensingh (24,041), Dacca (23,674), Murshidabad 
(22,448) and Khulna (21,436). Except in Mymensingh and Dacca the 
numbers of the caste are comparatively small in all the districts of Northern 
and Eastern Bengal and nearly three-quarters of the total caste are found in the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. 

682. Mundn [R. II. lOl : C. R. 1901, VI (t), 395 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 
471, 613 : C. R. 1921, V (♦), 366]. — ^The Mimdas now number 108,686 of whom 
63,107 were returned as Hindus, and 42,321 as following tribal religions. 
They have increased by 9 *4 per cent, from the figure of 1921 which was 99,343. 
Well over a third are found in Jalpaiguri where they work as tea mrden 
labourers and another one-fifth in the 24-Parganas. The only other district 
in which they are present in comparatively large numbers is Rajshahi with 
12,609. There wore 40,674 Hindus and 68,769 professing tribal religions 
amongst the Mundas in 1921, but on the present occasion these, numbers 
have been roughly reversed emd there are 63,107 Hindus and 42,321 professing 
tribal religions. Their numbers from census to census are illustrated in 
diagram m. XII-10. 

683. Murinl [R. II. 110 : C. R. 1921, V (»), 363].— Figures for Murmis 
were compiled in 1921 only for the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and 
for Sikkim. In Darjeeling they numbered 30,460 compared with the preseiit 
numbers of 33,481. In Jalpaiguri 3,086 were returned in 1921 but this 
number has now decreased to 1,360. These two distriets, however, still 
contribute between them less than. 400 diort of the total number returned in 
Bengal and of the lamaindw 313 are found in Cooch Behar. In Sikkim the 
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numbers increased from 6,180 in 1921 to 7,017 on the present occasion. They 
majority of the group in Bengal (34,498) and in Sikkim (6,993) were rciurnerl 
as Buddhists and of the remainder a great majority were returned as Hindus. 

584. Musahar [R. IT. 1 13 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 395j. This caste of palki- 
bearers and field labourers totals 11,784 in Bengal against 11,874 in 1911, 
no figures being on record for 1921 . As in 191 1 the great majority of the caste 
is found in northern Bengal, which contains almost threi -(quarters of the total 
number found in the province and the great(»st part of this is ciMicciiratcd 
in Malda (3,175), Dinajpur (2,916) and Kang[air ( 1 ,2o7). 

686. Nagar IR. II. 120 : C. R. 1921, V (/), 357].- This is a small group ot 
cultivators amounting to 16,164 of whom 14,356 are found in Malda. 
In 1921 the only figures given were of Malda district (14,714) ind in 1911 
figures w^cre shown only for the districts in Eastern Bengal and t he numbers 
in Malda amounted to 18,505. 

586. Nagasia L Iv. ll. 122]. -For this group no figures wore r corded 
in 1921. In 1911 they numbered 1,277 of whieli all except 2 were found in 
the two districts of dalpaigiiri and l)arj(‘eling. On the ])resent oeecsion their 
numbers arc 2,291 and again they are practiealiv confined to Jalpaignri 
(1,641) and Darjeeling (358). 

587. Namasudra [ll. II. 123: C, R. 1901, VI 3i;5: (\ R. 1911, 
V(i), 445, 603, 613- 0. R. 1921, V (t), 357, 365]. The figures for Namasudras 
amount to 2,094,957 compared with 2,(KMi,259 in 1921 showing an i»M reaso of 
4 -4 per cent. They are the seeono largc^st caste in Bengal and ari' amongst 
the groups illustrated in diagrams Nos. Xll-S and XI 1-9. 'Fhey are must 
numerous in the Dacca and Prcshlcncy Divisions, particularly in the districts of 
Bakarganj, Faridpiir, Jcssorc and Klinlna, though they arc ])rcs(‘nt in consi- 
derable numbers also in the neighbouring districts of "I'ippira, Dacca and 
also Mymensingh. 

The claim of the Namasudras to be Brahrnair has been made; from some 
time but has not been at all seriously ia)ntc‘sted until th(‘ prcs(‘nt census. 
Tlie claim to the name Namabrahina is appa ently confined to a small sec- 
tion of the community located in Bakarganj. in Myniensingb the name 
claimed is Namabrahmaii and in Khulna ihe claim was to >e recorded 
simply as Brahmans without distinction. Tlic branch of the sexaety claiming 
the name Namabrahma approached the Census (commissioner end apparently 
gave him to understand that lliey wisheil to b(' v’.istingnished from other 
members of the caste who were nut cultivators on tlu; analogy of the 
Mahishyas in Western Bengal. No such contention was put forward in 
representations to me that it is in any case rcdiculous in view of tln^ fact that 
the Namasudras are a caste without anj specifics castii oix-ujiation and 
including groujis following a very large* number of difTerent occupations. The 
claim of some groups of tlie caste to a change* in name is viewed with alarm 
by other portions and a rejircsentation was received [irotesting against the 
disruptive effect which wuulc^ be producc‘d if the? claim w(*ro granted. The 
more advanced leaders of the caste very rightly consklcr that claims to (^hang(! 
of name are of very much less importance tlian an effective improvement 
in the ediicatioual and (udtiiral level of the caste and in the development of 
initiative, self-reliance and a prop(*r self-respect. 1 . parts of the province 
the Namasudras far from being ashamed of their caste name are proud of it 
but it was in Khulna where this characteristic lias been reported of them lUvJ 
where they liave distinguished themselves by sturdy indcjiendent activities 
for the so ial betterment of their caste that the claim to the simple* 
name Brahman was encountered. In addition tc» the synonyms given the 
term Namasudra includes also the Karals who were discovered during the 
process of enumeration to be returned under this name in the Magiira subdivi- 
sion, Jessorc. 

588. Napit [R. II. 124 ; C. R. 1921, V (i), .358]. -The numbers ot this 
caste have risen from 444,188 in 1921 to 461,068 on the present occasion 
after a slight decrease in .he previous decade of 0 *7 per cent, between 1911 and 
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1921. They arc evenly distributed throughout the whole of Bengal as indeed 
is to be expected of a caste whose services are ncee.'jsary at the chauta^ 
upanayana and marriage ceremonies of Hindus of all castes when they will 
consent to servo. 

In othfT parts of India the Napits claimed amongst otlier names the term 
Nai Br Jiman and early secured permission to us'le this name in returning 
their caste. P(‘rmission had necessarily to be extendc<l also to Bengal for the 
use of this term, which liowx‘ver w’as entirely unheard of in most parts of Bengal 
ano was uni ymt f(»rward as a claim by any group of tlie Naj)it community 
unti. the information had filtered tlirough from the all-India association of the 
caste? to the effect that the permission hacl been given* Such- repres(*ntal ions for 
the use of this name as were received all emanated in print from the sanu,* 
press in Dinajpur distriv-t. The claim to Brahmanieal .status i.s basetl ap]Ki^ 
rently upon two contentions, first thiafithey perform th(‘ funeUbn.s performed 
for the gods by »Sa\ ita and Adhvaryu, and secondly their preseiiee is c'sseiUial 
al the nptniayana and marringc ceremonies even of Ikahnuins at whhli, as 
the representative of Savita Deva, th(‘y claim to reeiave a e(‘rtain measure of 
“adoration." The term irwented for themselves by tlie Napits of 'Eastern 
Bengal is »Sahitri or Savitri Brahman, but th(‘ use of this term was finbidden. 
If the term Mapit is disliked l)y fhe ca.sie tlicre i^ no reason why they sluadd 
not adopt some such expression as Narasundar, a’title wliieh tliey assume in 
parts of Bengal and wliicjji so far as T know' is not elainu'd by any other caste. 
I think it is (?ertai i tliatjn Bengal, at least, the })ermis;.ion to this easte to 
return its iiKunbers as Nai Brahmans has l)een regardt‘d with ridit-ule by the 
majority of Hindu society, and that it has certainly made it more ditlleult to 
refuse similar eonoessions in the eas(‘ of other castes. 

589. Nat |0. R. B'Oi, VI (0, 425, 443: C. R. 4911, V (/), 45!!]. No 
figures were given ‘or tills easte in 1921. They numbered 9,774 in 1911 but 
their numbers are now' returiu^d only as 7,384 tlie majorit\ «4‘ whom are found 
ill tin? three districts of Bakarga.ij (2,(520), Tippera (1,223) andNoakhali 
(1,272). 

Tlie name apjilies to tw'o distinct groups, viz., the Kliarwar Nats w ho are 
a iiroclaimed eriminal tribe and a grouj? found jirineipally iii .h]ast(‘rn Bengal 
and who ar(‘ amoi '^st tlu* uiitonehaldes a»id elaim to In* reionJcd as Bratya 
Ksliattriya. 

590. Newar[C. R. 1901, VJ (/),4g2: (\ R. 1911, V (z), 484 : (\ R. 1921, 
(i), 3()3J. — 'Fhe Newars liave a very eomiikde and eomplieati'd ea.ste 

organisation hut no attempt was inaoe to reeoril tJieir separate grou]»s and 
ill Nepal to w hich they are indigenous tlie coiH[uering*C«n’khas diseiairagt* any 
distinetion of caste groups amongst these people aiul regard them more as a 
national or tribal entity. They are the • ngiiial inliaintants of tin* Nepal 
valley. Figures were given in 1921 only for Darjeelinp. Jalpaignri and 
Sdvkim. In Darjeeling they then numbered 8,751 and in Jrdpaiguri 2,22(5 ; 
their nmnhers for these two districts are now 10,235 and 2,254, resp(*etively. 
Their total number in the wdiolc province is very little more than the aggre- 
gate of tlie.se two districts and amounts to 12,(540. In Sikkim their numbers 
were 2,51(5 in 1921 and arc now 3,811. The great majority of the tribe are 
Hindus; they returned ‘‘Buddhist" as their religion only in 83 cases in 
Bengal and 29 in Sikk* 11 , and no more than (59 (all in Beiigai) were returned 
under tribal religions. 

591. Oraons [R. n. 138 : C. R. 1901, VI (0, 397 : C. R. 1911, V (r), 

472, 513 : C. R. 1921, (?'), 365]. — The Oraon.s number 228,161 compared 

witli 202,442 in 1921 thus showing an increase of 12*7 per cent. Like 
the Muiulas they are most numerous in Jalpaigiiri (127,5.30) where they arc 
emplov(*d as tea garden labourers, but they are in considerable numbers also 
in Dinajpur (18,6(57), 24-Pargana.s (16,021), Rajshahi (15,091) and Darjeeling 
(12,412). Ill 1921, 64,677 w^ore returned as Hindus, and 137,7(55 as following 
tribal religions, but on the present oceasien these proportions have been almost 
reversed for 136,427 were returned as Hindus, and only 83,792 under tribal 
religions. In accordance with the practice of Hindu Missionaries converts 
are given titles implying a Kshattriya status and the claim was raised during 
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enumeration that they should be retumcd as their caste name. It was 
represented that they could otherwise point to no disii lelion tVom their 
unconverted and now despised tribesineii and would he denied ev‘m I he 
acknowledgment of superiority to tlieni ; and they did not seem to lx* 
impressed by the argument that if their tribal name were suppressed they 
w'ould not know even how strong the regenerated members of the tril>e are. 
The line shown in diagram No. XlI-10 without an indiiation of the caste 
actually represents Oraons. 

502. Pan [R. IT. 155]. Figures for this caste were not obtained in 1021 
but they numbered 1,913 in 1911 and their mimlM*rs have' iu*w dee 'iied to 
1,855 of wliom no fewer than 1,004 are found in Tri]inra where oidy 212 
were reeorded in 1911. In British di.strii ts the largest nnmbers are found in 
24-Parganas (312) and i\Iidnapore (270). Iliey an* dt'seribed tyv Kislcy as a 
“ Dravidian ” tribe and their occupations are weaving, basket making aiul 
menial service. 

593. Pasi [R. IT, lOG].— h\>r this easti* also no ligures w(*re o})tained in 
1921. They numbered 1.5,013 in 1911 and their nnmIxTs liave inercasil on 
the present occasion to 18,92.5 more than one-third of whom are found in the 
24-Pargiinas ((>,552). The only other districts with any cmisidiTable numbers 
arc HowTah (2,750) and Calcutta (2,451). Th(\v are ih'seiihi'd by Risley 
as of “ Dravidian ” origin and arc a caste of tappers of dat(^ ami other palm 
trees distillers of toddy. 

594. Patni [R. II. 170 : C. R. 1921, V (/), 358, 305].- Patnis numbered 
43,955 in 1921 and their numbers on the present occasion had decreas'd 
bj" 7 '3 p(T cent, to 40 706. The decrease repeats r (l(H*reas(* alsct ri»eorded 
during the decade 1911 to 1921 a.al the variations fjom district to district 
are coi.dderable. In Alymensingh where the most notable^ dccreasi* was 
recorded in 1921 the figures liave incnaised from 0,008 to 10,419, but in most 
districts tliere has been a decrease. The uspiratimi of the Patnis to use of tli(‘ 
name Maliisliya is strongly resented by tlie iMaliisbya (or Chasj Kaif»artla) 
community. 

595. Pod [R. II. 170 : C. U. 1901, VI (/), 382, .305 : V, R. I!)ll, V (/), 
513: C. R. 1921, V (/), 358, 305]. — The Pods nnmbcrcil 588,391 in l!>2l and 
have increased to 007, 31 ; over half of the ni.iiibci* are lonnd in lla- 21-Par- 
ganas (399,082) and more than a (piarter in Khulna tl‘^-.520). I hcy are 
30,088 strong in Jlidnapon; and 2.3,183 in Howrah but tbeir numbers do not 
reach as many as 10,000 in any of the other districts. 3’hc\ again claimeil 
Kshatiriya status and the title respectivtdy of P.uindiM and Paiiiulra. 
Kshattriya. 

590. Pundari [R. II. 179; C. R. lOOl. VI (i) 425: (\ R. 1921, V (/), 
306J. — Figures for PiiiidarLsw'erc shown in 1921 only for Birblium, Mursbida- 
bad and Malda, Init although they wore 2,514 in Birbhnrn in 1921 none wane 
there returned under this name on the present o(?ca.sion : almost half <jf thosii 
returned came frenn the 24-Pargaiias (14,597), and Murshida))ad contributed 
rather less than a quarter (7,550), Malda witli 4,004 and Rujshahi w itii 3,484 
arc tlie only other districts in which the caste occurs in any eonsiderahk' 
number. The claim to the name Puiidra Ivsliattriya again ap|)cari'(l on the 
prc.sent census. 

597. Rabha.- No figures are on record for this caste in 1921 and they 
were compiled in 1911 only for Eastern Bengal comprising the Rajsliahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions where they numhercfl 7.34. Tb(*ir numbers 
on the present oecasion arc 3,050 of whom 2,07t) or more than t\^()-tllir<ls ar(‘ 
found in Jalpaiguri and all except 42 of the nmiainder in (\)och Bchar. They 
are a section of the Bodo tribe of lower Assam. 

598. Rai|H. II. 182: C. R. 1901,VI(i),457.] -Thisisoneof the Kiraiiti 
group of Nepali tribes which it is almost impossible to distinguish from 
jimdars, Khambus and Limbus. There ; re no figures on r(‘cord for eitlier 
1911 or 1921 and on the present occasion their numbers were 0,277 of whom 
the great majority w^ere settled in Darjeeling (4,691) and Jaljiaiguri (1,133). 
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The (hfilculty of separating them from the other tribes named is illustrated 
by tin* fact that no ndnrns under this name were received from Sikkim in 
spite of a large element in the population fornu*d by the Kiranti group of 
Nepai(*se settled there. 

099. Rajput fH. IJ. 1S4 : C. K. 1901, VI (0, :198 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 
514). Figures for Rajputs amofint lof>,978 but tlie extreme indefinite- 
iiess of the ])osition of any group b(‘aring this name rerHlc*rs it impossible to 
draw any pr(*ci.se deduction^ as totlie numbers included at this compared with 
previous enum(*ratioiis. 

900. Raju R. 1901, VI (i), 429 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 399]. — Figures for 
Rajus were collected in 1921 only in Midnapore, where they numbered <52,091. 
Their numbers in the same district are now 54,794 : this forms the greater 
part of the total for Bengal (59,778), and the remaider are principally found 
in tlij 24-Parganas (1,909). Their numbers in 1911 were 61,094 and the 
flcereas(^ is naturally greatest in Midnapore which is the headquarters of the 
group. 

tit' 1 . Rajwar [ R. II. 192].— Figures for this group were not given in 1921. 
In 1911 they numbered 22,301 and on the present occasion their numbers are 
21,337 showing a decrease since 1911 of 4*3 per cent. They are described 
by Risley as a “ Dravidian ” cultivating caste of Bihar, Western Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur who are probably a branch of one of the aboriginal races. 
They were returned in the greatest strength in Midnapore (4,661) and Nadia 
(3,318), but they are comparatively numerous also in B'lrdwan (2,067), 
24-Parganas. (1,730), Murshidabad (1,623), Rajshahi (1,394), Rangpur (1,401) 
and Malda (1,191). 

602. Sadgops [R. IT. 212 : C, R. 1901, VI (i), 383, 398 : C. R. 1921, 
V (i), 358]. — The Sadgops number 571,772 showing an increase of 7 *2 per 
cent, over their numbers of 1921 when they were 533,236 strong. The 
caste had declined in numbers in successive decades from 1901 to 1911 and 
1911 to 1921 and the name covers groups in Northern, Western and Eastern 
Bengal said to be of entirely different origin. They were returned in the 
greatest strength in Western Bciigal which contributed over two-thirds of their 
number and the adjoining districts of Malda, Murshidabad, 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta also contributed very nearly one-fifth. The figures include those 
returned as Satchasis. This is a synonym for Sadgop in Western Bengal, but 
the Chasadhopas have also adopted it as a name. The inclusion of those 
returned under it was probably a mistake and it is quite possible that some 
part of the increase if not all is duo to the inclusion of persons who ought to 
have been classed as Chasadhopas. The returns therefore include persons of 
three if not of four different castes, (i) There is a small group recognising 
as Sadgops only a number of families whose origin is traced to the Burdwan 
district. They claim that commensal and connubial rights are confined 
within this small group, and that the institution of kulinism is peculiar to a 
section of the caste. They would derive their caste name from (a) sat good 
or (6) saitrin (householder) and Gopa (a landlord, keeper of land, keeper of 
cattle, village official). (2) There arc also the Satgoalas who are recruited 
from the Goalas, as is generally admitted and is claimed by the Goalas 
themselves for the group known as Satgoala or Satgop in North and West 
Bengal. (3) There are thinlly the “ Satchashis ” w'ho in East Bengal are 
probably Chashadliopas. (4) Fourthly there are “ Satgoalas” of East Bengal 
who may or may not be the same as No, (3). 

603. Sankhaiianik [R. II. 221 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 353].— As on previous 
occasions the Sankhabaniks claimed to be Vaisyas. The caste is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to have been included amongst those whose details have 
been extracted. 

604. Santals [R, II. 224: C.R. 1901, VI(i), 399: C.R. 1911, V(»), 449, 
474, 514 : C.R. 1921, V(t), .366],— The Santals numbered 712,040 in 1921 and 
have now increased by 11-9 per cent, to 796,656. Like the Oraons the 
proportions returned as Hindus and under tribal religions have changed very 
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considerably since 1921. In that year only 158,383 were returned as Hindus 
compared with 553,(557 returned under tribal religions. Hut on tlie present 
occasion Hindus nuinbc’’ 433,502 and those proff'ssing tribal i(*ligif»ns were 
only 352,386 in numbers, so timt the Hindus liave increased from 22 *2 per 
cent, of the total to almost 54-5. Mr. Thompson reported in 1921 tliat the 
Hindus amongst Mundas and Santals were about the same in number as on tlie 
three previous enumerations and had decreased in tlie case of tiu' Oraons. 
Tliis tendency has been reversed owing to missionary efforts and to the 
natural increase in the numl»ersof Hindus amongst these three tribi's. The 
map forming diagram No. XI 1-3 shows the numbers of Mundas, Oraons 
ami Santals per 1,000 of the total population in 1921 and 1931. 

605. Sarki [H. II. 238 J. — The Nepali group Sarki numbered 2,036 in 
1921 in the district of Darjeeling where its numbers arc now 2,432. The 
total numbers in the whole of the province arc 3,428 and 993 of the lemainder 
not found in Darjeeling were returned from •Jalpaiguri. The caste numbered 
2,974 in 1911 when there were in Sikkim 281 in comparison with 249 on the 
present occasion. 


606. Sahas [U. II. 215, 248: C\ R. 1901, VI(i), 383: i\ II. 1911, V(t), 
516 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 358] and SunriS LR. 11, 275 : i\ R. 191 1, V(i), 516 : R. 
1921, V(i), 358J. — The Shahas have comparatively recently succeeded in 
separating themselves in census returns and general estimation from the 
Sunris upon the ground that they do not manufacture or deal in spirituous 
liquors. They have now given a further demonstration of the fissiparous 
tendencies of Indian castes ami include the two conflicting sub-castes who 
have taken the distinguishing names of Varendra and Rarhi and are 
represented by different caste organisations. The claim of both is to be 
recorded in the Vaisya varmi but the Varendra Shahas claim to possess a 
greater imrity of blood than the Rarhi Shahas whoso professed object 
through their Vaisya Shaha Mahasabha is to encourage the solidarity of all 
groups of Shahas wdiilst at the same time preserving their distinctness from 
the Sunris. The claim to inclusion within the Vaisya varna is not supported 
unanimously by the caste and protests against it were receivcul from caste 
members wlio alleged that the caste does not wear the sacred thread or recite 
the gayatri mantra, that they practise ftagolra marriage and observe on 
bereavement the ceremonial period of pollution for 30 days, in High 
Court judgment (Srimati Raseswari (^laudhurani versus Sudhir (^handra Das) 
in 1925 where the parties were Shahas of the Varendra sub-caste and the 
validity of an adoption by a widow of her husband’s daughter’s son was 
challenged and could have been supported in the case of twice-born classes 
only by proof of custom, the judges without considering the existence of 
custom at all held that the adoption was valid upon the ground that there 
was no doubt that the 8hahas were considered as Sudras in Bengal, and it is 
therefore clear that if the claim to Vaisya status is raised in the courts this 
judgment will have to be reconsidered before it can be allowed. 

The elevation of the Shahas in social position has naturally stimulated 
the Sunris, particularly those who no longer follow the traditional caste 
occupation of dealing in liquor, to emulate them and claim a similar social 
status and the same name. Taking the two groups together the numbers 
have been increased from 452,233 in 1921 to 497,119 in 1931, but whereas 
the Sunris have decreased from 92,492 in 1921 to 76,920 the numbers returned 
as Shahas have increased from 359,731 to 420,199. As on previous occasions 
Sunris were returned in strongest numbers in western Bengal and Shahas in 
eastern Bengal and the districts of Pabna, Jessore, Khulna and Calcutta. 
Economy prevented the collection of complete figures for sub-castes and the 
Varendra Shahas of Purbba-Banga Vaishya Samity supplied the figures 
shown below for their sub-caste : — 
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The census li/rurcs wIktc available? are also given but are very much lower 
than the estimate made by the sub-(*aste : 
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Tliia group desires to secure for itself the exclusive use of the name “ Sadhu- 
banik ” and produced an imposing mass of vyavasthas and opinions given 
by learned Ihalimans in support of th(‘ir contention that tht\v are of the 
Vaishya vanta. These were all produced during .the census operations of 
lt)ll and are commented on in the report for that year (lieport on /he Ceyisufi 
India, 1011, \'ol, V, part T, page 442, ])aragraph 829). 

As on previous occasions the 8unris also claimed to b(? Kshattriyas (as 
well as Shalias and by implication Vaishyas) and in Jangipur subdivision of 
Mur.slndabad district one group claimed without oirering any justification 
or proof to bo recorded as Saundias. 

007. Sunuwar [R. ir. 281 : C. R. 1921, V(i), :1031. -Figures for this 
tribe in 1921 were shown, for Bengal, only in Darjeeling where they numbered 
3,691. ()?i th(? present occasion in the same district they number 4,055 out 
of a total for the whole province amounting to 4,427 compared witli 4,323 in 
1911. In Sikkim their numbers have increased from 695 to 790. The 
majority of the tribe returned themselves as Hindus both in Sikkim and in 
Darjeeling where only 23 and 48 respectively were returned under tribal 
religions. 

608 . Sutradhars [R. 11. 287: C. R. 1901, Vl(i), 35G; C. R. 1911, W{i) 
442: C, R. 1921, V(i)> 359*1. — Sutradhars of Kanchrapara as elsewhere 
claimed to be recorded a.s Viswakarma Brahman ; but no similar claim was 
received from other members of the caste in Bengal, and it is V(‘ry [irobablc 
tliat the claim originated from up-countrymen in the railway workshops 
who had been stimulated to make it by their fellow castc-men in other parts 
of India. 

609. Swarnakar.— The Swamakars also claimed to be recorded as 
V^iswakarma Brahmans. 

610. Tanti and Tatwa [R. II. 295 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 400 : C. R. 1911, 
V{i), 506, 516: 0. R. 1921, V(i), 359]. — The numbers of these two cognate 
castes were 319,613 in 1921 and 330,518 on the present occasion so that they 
have more than made up their decline from the figure of 322,983 recorded in 
1911. They were returned in the greatest numbers in Western Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts of Calcutta and the 24-Parganas where their 
numbers amounted to more than two-thirds of the total returned in the whole 
province, but they are also comparatively strong in Malda, Mymensingh, 
Dacca and Murshidabad. 

611. Tharu [R. II. 312]. — This is a tribe from the foot-Jiills of Nepal 
for udiich numbers were not published in 1921. They numbered 1,317 in 
1911 but are now returned as no more than 482 of wliom 231 are in Darjeeling 
district and 159 in Calcutta. Variations in their numbers are illustrated in 
diagram No. XII-10. 

612. Tipara [R. II. 323 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 438].— The Tiparas number 
203,069 and were retunied outside Tippera, Chittagong, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Tripura State, only in Mymensingh. Full figures w^ere not shown 
for this tribe in 1921, but their numbers in 1911 amounted to 130,026 only. 
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of whom 94,075 wen* fouiui in the Tiipiua Stat<* eompanHl with l()l,005 on 
the present occasion. By 1921 the tribe had nearly doubled itself sin(*e 1891 
and the present figure shows a further ineii'aM* of 82 |)t*r (('nt., c*ontributed 
principally by Tripura State where, as in 1921, some |)a?t of the increase may 
be due to increased accuracy in the census relmris. It is possible that some 
of those returned in the (’hittagong Hill Tracts as Mrung and included 
amongst the Tipaias in the results were actually Mriis inaccurati*ly returned 
by this name ; but tlie total number reported to have been l■(*turned as Mrung 
who wer(5 thus included was only 184 in the whole ()rovince aiul this is not 
enough to have any appre(*iable ellect on the figures. 


013. Tiyar [II. 11. 328: C. it. 1901, Vl(/), 397: (‘. K. 1921, V(;), 300, 
306].- The numbers of this caste had dcclincil from 215,270 to 175,721 
between 1011 and 1921 and the present census marks a further d<*ercas(^ of 
more than 45 per cent, to 96,413. 'fhe decrease* is jirobably very largely, 
if not entirely, due to the claim of this caste to such names as Mahishya and 
Itajbangshi and to their successful evasion of the restrictioii on tin* us(^ (»f 
these names. 

614. TotO- -Figures W'ere not extracietl for the Totos in 1921 but th(*y 
numbered 235 in 1911 and 334 on the present occasion and arc amongst those* 
groups illustrated in diagram No. XII-IO. The tribe is confined to a small 
triangular area in the north-west corner of tin* Alipur subdivision in 
Jalpaiguri district and particulars regarding it can In* found in the reports 
on tlie Survey and Settlement Operations conducted in 1889 to 1895 and 
1906 to 1916 and in the Gazetteer of the Jalpaiguri district. The* tlistrict 
census officer, tJalpaiguri, suggests that the tribe comes from a mixed stock 
of low cast(^ Bhotias and Mechs, but no traditions of their origin hav(* 
apparently been elicited from the people if they have any. In tin* rt^port 
on the Settlement Operations, 1906-16, it was rcoommcnd(*d that st(*ps 
should bo taken to secure the tribe in the undisturbed poss(*ssion of the* wdioli* 
area occupied by it and to pn^vent transfers, mortgag('s, su})lctting, or 
“other distur\)ing practices”. Nothing ajipears to have b(*en done upon 
this suggestion and although the tribe is apparently not declining in numbers 
and the area occupied by it is unlikely to attract the cupidity of it neighbours 
it is desirable that some measures should be taken to prev(‘nt the possibility 
of their extinction. Mr. J. A. Beale, Subdi visional Onic(*r of Ali/mr Duar, 
has supplied (with one addition) the following note on the tribe* : 

They all live in one basti and thei-o are 61 hoiiscH in the Ixiati. Thisr houses arc f)uilt on 
bamboo machans (platforms) and have four bamb(x) walls and a thutobad, rf»of ; a .og is cut 
into steps for a staircase. Fowls, pigs, etc., are kept below the bouses. Kat li family luus a 
separate house for living in but all rnemljers of the family have a common moss. 

The men are a sturdy Mongolian type, very like Hbotias, and the women have Bliotia 
features. Men dress like Bhotias and wear rings, earrings and necklac{\v of gla.ss and setMl bemls. 
The women wear their hair long and dress in sarin like those worn by plains- women ; for 
ornaments they have throe or four gilt bangles, small earrings and nec’kiaccs made of glass ami 
secMJ beads. Some men ami w’oinen wear honie-mmle leather sandals. The womcui go about 
freely to markets and other public i)lace8. 

The only income of the Totos is derived from the sale of oranges which they grow on the 
hill sides. They also grow marm, kuuni and vegetables, hut only for home eonsumj)tion. 
Liquor is ma/ie from marua and kauni is a small rouml grain. The wj)inen make w'hitc; cloths 
from the cotton of a few cotton plants grown by them. They jnin hasc rod thread from 
Bhutan hut prepare their own black dye from the lcavc.s of (?ertain jilaiits. The ilu^t of the 
Toto consists of rice, pulse, fish, fowl, beef, pig and vegetables. 

The tribe has no written language and that which is sixikcn by them is unlike any oth(»r ; 
but some of their numerals are the same os the Bhotia numerals. 

The Toto takes unto himself only one wife. Both widowers ami widows may remarry 
hut it is said that divorce is not permitted. The fathers of the bride and hridegre >m arrange 
a marriage. The bride is brought to the house of the bridogrcxim’s father and .stays there, and 
then the marriage takes place. There is no special marriage ceremony, but after a puja a feast 
is given by the bridegroom to all. No expenditure is incurred. Sometime*’ the bridegrooms 
give ornaments to their brides, but this is not compulsory. Girls are marrie*^' <it any age after 
12 years. There is no ceremony at a birth ; nor is there any funeral ceremony. The dea»l are 
buried, but not in any particular i>la<;e s(*t apart for burials. 

64 
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The religion of the Totos consists of tfie worship of a goddcas called KaWari (not to be 
confused with Kali). There is no image but a house is set apart for worship. A mound is 
constructed inside the house and on the mound is placed a large stone in the name of the 
g(Kle.sH, and on it is put v’ermilion. Pigeons, fowls, and even pigs are .sacrificed, and ofTcrings 
of plantains and rice are made. There are two big pnjaa : one in about March and the other 
ju.'^t aftiM’ the riiiiiH set in. SjR'cial pujn is made in the case of sickness. The community has 
two j)riests who live in separate hou:4cs near the house of w'orship. Besides doing pu)a the 
j)ri(>sts e.\ercise evil .spirits in which the people belicv'e although their names arc not known 
to any but the priests. 

Mr. locale’s notes show an interesting divergence from the aceoiint of the 
tribe’s religion in the Settlement Report of 1889-1895, It was then said that 
the tribe had no priests and each man made his own offerings. There w'ere 
tw'o deities, both of whom arc to be propitiated against eaiising sickness or 
other troubles. Ishjia, a male god, whose worship consisted in the clearing 
of jungle from a small square of ground, in phudng plantain leaves in the 
space thus cleared and upon tlicm uncooked alua rice over which e?/ (fiMincnted 
kanni liipior) had beiui poured and in them adding the Hesli and blood of the 
cow, pig or crock suciiiiced to him. (Tiima, a female deity, was worshipped 
inside the homestead with nlna rice, hens and eu, (Joats, hens and pigeons 
w'C're unacecptahle to Ishpa and cocks, pigs and pigeons to Chima. 

hi .5. Turi [H. J 1. 333 1.- This is a .small tribe of basket-makers originating 
in ( hota Nagpur ])rinc*ipally found in Dinajpiir, Malcia and Jalpaiguri, wliicli 
thr(*e districts supply between them nearly 70 per cent, of the total number 
(17,502) found in the province. They numbered 17,(>()0 in 1911 when 1,198 
wt‘re returned under tribal religions compared witli 1,302 on the present 
occasion. 

016. Yakka (R. n. 351: V. 11. 1901, Vl(i), 457|.— No figures for this 
group wTi’c given in 1921. I’hey numbered 1,283 in Bengal and 20 in Sikkim 
in 1911. The figures now are 873 in Bengal of whom all but 23 found in 
(’alcutta are returned in Darjeeling and 142 in Sikkim. 

DIAGRAM No. Xll-11. 
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CHAPTER XU — OtBTE, TRIBE AND RACE, 


;<UB8IDIARY TABLE I.— Kumerical and praporUonatn distribution of tho 




1 Prlmitlvp Xrlbca. j 

OlvMon. dlatrivt, city or atote. 


Total. 

Tribal. 

Hindu. 1 

fbriatlan. | 

1 Diidithiai. 1 
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2 

8 
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0 
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3 
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3 
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No. 
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4 
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No. 
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73 

11 
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No. 
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/ 
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.1 
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population by dMrfels on a sjcial ami ralirious elanillcation, 1931 . 


Hitiiluii.* 
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7 

8 

0 
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11 

12 
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14 

16 
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3 
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14 
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2S 
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54 
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/ 
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41 
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<7 
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14 
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24 
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I 
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/ 
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79 
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7 
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27 
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43 
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7 
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31 
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19 
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00 
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6.5 
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6 
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36 
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24 
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27 
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9 
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33 
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J 
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1 

26 
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S3 
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4 
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19 
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80 
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M 
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14 
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79 
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.V 
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27 
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44 
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18 
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.50 

43 
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76 

70,804 

7 
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31 
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50 
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21 
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3,623 
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77 

29,864 

13 
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16 
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49 
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23 
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1 
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1 

49 
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4 
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21 
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28 
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47 
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1 
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14.499 
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84 
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?n 
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34 
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4MH 
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49,88S 

77 
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13 
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46 
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20 
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2 

l.t7 

18 
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89 
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13 
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10 
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46 
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28 

61,804 

6 

46.321 

i 
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12.856 
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37 

43,420 

3 
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10 
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24 
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82 

10.160 

0,076 

4 
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4'J 
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3 
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13 
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26 
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66 

1.342 
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12 
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36 
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to 
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17 
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82 
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3 
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50 
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13 
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27 

33 
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31 
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1 
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6 
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23 
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62 
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1 
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43,197 

/ 
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20 
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5 

101,741 

13 
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76 
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13 

240 
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40 

11,608 

1 
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tf 
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33 

8.86,723 

81 

2,704 

2,218 

,5 
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63 
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1 

40,000 

4 
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48 

213,001 

24 
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/ 
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1,772 
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1 
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89 
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3 
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2 
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84 
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3 

43,503 

14 

0,074 
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12 

14.5 
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26 
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1 

87,110 

3 
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24 
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71 
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1,424 
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18 
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/ 

06,702 

6 
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10 
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S3 
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2 
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2J 
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6 
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16 

1,111,712 

77 
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38 
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1 
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10 
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m 
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64 
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5 
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9H 
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2 
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2 
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13 
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18 
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67 
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•j 

21 
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66 

6 
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8 
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48 
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42 
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26 

21 
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22 
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1 
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8 
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13 
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.5 
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31 
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64 
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13 
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14 
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32 
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/ 
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1 
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84 
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1 
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CHAPTER XII- CASTE, TRIBE AND RACK. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Btrtiigth of MtocM ffOttpi wKh proportion of total population 
and variations, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 
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2.000,250 

1,908,728 

1.848,483 

4-100 

4 215 

4 128 

4-310 

4 

4-4 

4 

61 f 

H 3 1 

13 3 


451,088 

444,188 

447,308 

431,022 

-882 

•033 

-005 

1007 

4 

15 

_ 

0-7 t 

3-6 4 

4 4 

rntiil 

40,788 

43,955 

83,447 

83,371 

•070 

•002 

•137 

■147 


7 3 

— 

80-7 4 

01 - 

a,-) ■ 7 

IVkI 

887,731 

58M..H94 

638.68M 

464.738 

1 -307 

1 237 

1-150 

t-U83 

( 

13 6 

4 

0-7 

15 .1 4 

43-7 

KiijIlUittfolil 

1.MU8,.100 

158,078 

1.727,111 

1.808,700 

1,808,241 

117,415 

. *>(t 

3 -032 

8-005 

4-427 

4 

40 


45 

4-7 - 

4-8 

lUJinit 

125,613 

130,221 

•307 

•263 

281 

•278 

4 

25-1 

— 

30 f 

10 0 4- 

33 7 

Sadai>|w 

671,772 

633,280 

560 017 

558.8Mi 

1 no 

1 -120 

1188 

1303 

4 

7-2 


SI 

18 ( 

2-3 

Hhiiha 

420.190 

559.731 

92.492 

324.027'! 

^ 428.216{ 

•822 

1176 

■70l\ 

•008 


24-0 

4 

10-7 \ 


16*1 

Simrl 

78,020 

1 10,325 j 

•150 

•104 

251/ 

... 

lO-l 


22-5 / 

. . t 

Sayyiid (.Miisllro) 

Tantl nnd Taiwn 

102,005 

140,409 

138,343 

120.737 

•318 

•205 

■208 

•281 

+ 

150 4 

1-6 ♦ 

14 8 4 

340 

sau.518 

819,618 

822,088 

312,027 

■046 

•671 

■607 

•720 

4 

3-4 

- 

10 4 

3 2 4- 

6-8 

Toll 

Till 

224,282'! 
207,883 j 

> 305,020 

410,122 

403,050 

/ 439'! 
\ 407/ 

•832 

•004 

•042 

4 

0 2 

- 

141 4 

3'8 -I- 

8-0 

Tlyar 

08.413 

176,721 

216,270 

213,511 

•188*^ 

•360 

•464 

•407 

- 

451 

- 

18-4 4 

0 8 - 

54 8 


*ToUa aro in< ludcd la luU for Utli yoar or poilod. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— ProportkNM bomo by soloctod untes and trlboi (a) to the total 
population, 1891, 1901, 1011 and 1031 and (b) to tho population In tho areas In whlcn 
they are principally found, 1901, 1011, 1821 and 1831. 

NoT«.— Complftc ugurca for all llongal are not on record for 1021. 


Lumllty In which prinrliwlly fouml. 


Per raille of total 


and Blkklffl. 


itlon In Bengal 


Per mllle of the potmlath f>f nrcae In u hli-h 
pi1n«*l^lyfi .iHl. 





1031. 1 

1011. 1 

1001. 1 

1801. 1 

1031. 1 

1021. 1 

1911. 1 

1901. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Dili >11.1 <•( Bhutan 



r 0 08 

0-15 

OOO'l 


r 1-84 

0-57 

5-54 

2-10 

Hliiiti.i of Xi'iNil 

VDaiJi'clIng, Juliuilgiirl and Sikkim 


•{ 0 20 

0 15 

0 10 

0 45 

7-34 

5 -40 

5 48 

4 05 

IthotiH of Hlkhlrn 

1 


1 0 -23 

0-25 

0-20 


8-46 

7-70 

0-14 

8 10 

DhnliH MfTllM't 

J 


loou 

0-00 

OlOj 


3 21 

7-21 

2 il 

8-37 

riiHkiiiii 

Chlttagtina Hill Tracte nnd Tripura 

2-05 

1-28 

1 18 

1 07 

187 -SS 

182 -43 

M 03 

103 gl 

Dittiiiii 

UarJi-ollnH and Sikkim 


0 15 

0 15 

0-14 

0-10 

17 27 

19-35 

17 00 

17 .89 

D lull'll 

1>ar]ofllnK and .Hlkklin 


0-05 

0 10 

0 10 

0-10 

5-88 

• 

10-48 

12 

liuniiiu 

Darjeeling and Slkklin 


0 40 

0-87 

0-34 

0 32 

42-09 

40-60 

44 3H 

43 -25 

lliull 

Myiiii'iialiigli 


U-28 

0-58 

0-52 


2-70 

a -03 

5-70 

5 88 

Khiniiliii 

Darjeeling, Jalpalgurt and Sikkim 


1-22 

i-31 

104 

0-80 

48 -77 

45 03 

48 49 

40 01 

Knmi 

DarJHIng, Jalpalgurl nnd Sikkim 


0-41 

0-40 

0-32 

0 24 

14 86 

13-02 

14 87 

12 -58 

Khiiinu 

Chittagong 11111 TranU 


0 02 

0 02 



4 58 

• 

2 13 

3 33 

hliio 

D.irlei’ling and Sikkim 


0^22 

0-42 

0 SO 

• 

25 -95 

10-85 

.53 -21 

4N-10 

K iiKt 

Chittagong Hill Traeta and Tripura 

0-32 

0 12 

0-21 

0-lb 

27 lie 

12 84 

14 50 

30 74 


State. 










l.flirtiii 

DarjeHlng and Sikkim 


0 50 

0-4U 

0-45 

0 30 

5H 5U 

51 -28 

53 -01 

82-87 

l.iliil II 

Darjeeling, Jalpalgurl and .Sikkim 


0-55 

0-55 

0-64 

0>44 

10 74 

17 47 

20 -20 

21 -24 

lii-li.l 

Chittagong Hill Triirta and Trt|iiira 


0 00 



0-08 

5 U1 

• 


0 -45 


State. 










Miiiiii-ii 

Darji’t-lmg, .lalpnlgurl and Sikkim 


0-65 

0-53 

0-42 

0 3S 

1W71 

20-48 

19 -50 

10 58 

M. i-h 

Jaliialgurl 


d 2U 

0-45 

«'67 

0-07 

0 88 

11-51 

22 -35 

28 -42 

Mrii 

Chittagong Hill Tnieta and Iriiitira 

0 14 

0-27 

0 -25 


12 31 

18 21 

20-42 

2 52 


State. 










MiiiuU 

\ll Ik-ngal 


2 12 

1'45 

1 20 

0 28 

2 13 

2 -no 

1-45 

1 20 

Miirtnl 

Darjeeling, Jalfialguri and Sikkim 


0 >2 

0-82 

0 77 

0 82 

2.1 -83 

30 63 

30 50 

.iO-07 

Ni-Miir 

DiirJeelllui, JaiiMigurl and .sikkim 


0-32 

0-27 

0'25 

0-14 

11-54 

lU '87 

0-05 

0-84 

1 itii< >11 

All Heneal 


4 48 

8*57 

2-78 

0-88 

4-47 

4 -SO 

3-68 

2-70 

Hiintiil 

All Bengal 


15 -58 

14-46 

12 s:: 

7-77 

16 59 

14 00 

14 48 

12-34 

Hiirkl 

Darlei ling 


0 or 

0 07 

fl -oi 

0 or. 

7 1 

7 20 

7 -50 

7 32 

•'tlMW.il 

Darje< nng ami xikklm 


0 10 

0 11 

0 12 

ti i:i 

11 -.1 

12 03 

13-50 

16 83 

Th.ini 

Jalpalgiirl and Darji-ellng 


U 01 

0 1)3 



0 24 

a 

1 12 

0-49 

Tl|iarit 

Tippera, Chittagong Hill Trarto and 
Tripura Htute. 


.1 07 

2 sn 

2’88 

2 27 

.54 12 

47 7*1 

44 -30 

40 -82 

Toto 

Jalpiugtirl 






0-33 

• 

0-26 

0 -22 

Yakka 

D.ujeeling 


0-02 

0U3 

0-08 

0 03 

2-88 

• 

4 69 

4 59 


*^(lt aYuUablo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.— danifictlioii by natural dhrMom of the raturm of Brahman 

sub-castM aetually mado. 


•a, TKKUITORTAT. DIVI- 
STON HTuI siih«rastp. 


Out ml Renflal. 


Ra»t Bonsai. 

Dae. a Divlilon. Chit i apons ni\ iMlon.t 
Mali*. Female. .Mnio. I Fomaio. 



r 

Male. 1 Female. | 

Male. 

Female. | 

Male. 1 

Female, j 

Male. 1 

Female. 

Male. 

Fmnale. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

e 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Olait 1 -FanchB Qauia 

227, 6C3 

210,071 

118,826 

113,814 

83,349 

49,497 

31, ni 

98,841 

97,018 

93,919 

1 

SARASWATA 

til 

11 

121 

77 

138 

4 

SI 

18 



2 

"Martrari*' 

88 

13 

14 

13 



14 




3 

KANYAKIJBJA 

101,183 

IN, SOI 

•8,381 

•8,478 

•i,a08 

N.118 

18.881 

14,474 

87.N8 

1S.88S 

4 

Vatdlk 

14,066 

13,604 

7.223 

6,087 

4,225 

3.HK5 

1,572 

1,043 

1,635 

1,670 


Poiehatya V axdik 

2 

2 

6 

liarhl 

148,070 

143,008 

81.0(i6 

83, 5N 

40.731 

36,64.% 

8,010 

7,117 

18.338 

15,746 

7 

PiroH 


8 

2 

H 

Vairndra 

81.0M 

27,065 

i,m 


5,3^ 

4,656 

17.5h 

15,774 

7.033 

6,4M 

9 

Madh).tarrnl 

2,048 

2,673 

2,048 

2,673 


10 

Saptaaatl 

0 

10 



6 

io 



11 

Kaiiyakubia' - Hub-caate not 
further !«ppriaod. 

6,108 

3,726 

3,057 

2.271 

1,312 

024 

820 

530 



12 

GACDIYA 

4,i0t 

3.813 

3,|M 

3,188 

•87 

Ilf 

40 

38 



13 

Uaudadya 

407 

380 

428 

345 

60 

sri 





14 

Gaudadya 

68 

J5 



09 

35 





16 

Vyatokta 

488 

345 

428 

345 







10 

MAlTJflLA 

3, Its 

1,738 

781 

•81 

181 

•8 

1,001 

1,181 



17 

"Beliarr' 

6 




0 






l.i 

Sakailwip 

256 

217 

249 

217 



6 




19 

Maitliil - aiib-ruHte not fiir- 
tlirr apcclSrd. 

2,804 

1.510 

632 

308 

276 

00 

2.050 

i.isi 



20 

UTKAL 

11.840 

13,838 

11.883 

13,407 

431 

44 

741 

187 



21 

Dnklilnatya Valdik 

314 

276 

313 

276 

1 






22 

Panda 

35 

28 

31 

22 



4 

0 



23 

“Adhlkarr* 

70 

11 

46 

11 

25 






24 

Utkttl - aiib-easte not further 
ppeolfled. 

16.421 

13,323 

15,274 

1.3,008 

400 

(14 

738 

loi 



25 

I’ERIllTORIAL DIVISION 
NOT SPECIFIED. 

17 

18 

3 

44 

11 




11 

14 

20 

••Maiillk" 

1 

2 

1 

2 







27 

••bflara” 

12 




12 






28 

"Sarina** 

12 

i4 








14 

20 

"Srotrlya” 

2 

42 

‘2 

42 








Class II— Faneha DravMa 

213 

142 

98 

80 

99 

99 

89 




SO 

MAHARASirjRIYA 

137 

18 

31 

13 

• 

7 

•1 




31 

Yajurveill 

24 

12 

24 

12 







32 

ANDIlllA OllTAILANOA .. 
“Adra” 

7 

1 

I 

1 







33 

6 










34 

"Telesu” 

2 

i 

2 

i 







35 

DUAVIDA 

•1 

•0 

fl 

39 


11 





30 

OURJARA 

1 

8 

8 

8 







37 

Oujratl 

••.SflurindAi" 

1 

2 

1 

2 







38 

1 









39 

CN8PKCIFIED 

1 

78 

1 

• 


71 





40 

''MAdraat'* 

2 

76 

1 

6 


71 






Clast III Otiiir aivliioni 
not falling otrfainly 
within thi first two 
main Blai..9S. 

SMiSCT 

453,228 

171,338 

148,801 

197,303 

131,841 

33,117 

99,819 

101,888 

100.994 

41 

KAMJtVPl 

11 

8 

1 


1 


IS 

8 



42 

Auttwi 

1 




1 






43 

KASHMIRI 

*4 

S 

3 

3 



7 




44 

NEPALI 

10 

33 

1 


13 


11 

SS 



45 

TEKRIWRIAL DIVISION 
Nt)T GIVEN 

IS0,U7 

483,184 

171.3N 

14l,788 

197,178 

131,841 

SS,MS 

11,478 

181,NS 

108,184 


Arharyj"' 

Achrtryya 

Qraharharyyu 

JoUya 

AKiiikartta (Maruiporn) 
Agruiliiiil 
Buriia 
Knyuh 
Bhat 
3huiiihar 
'‘Chniihaii" 

T)allms -.1 

"Devfti (Dwvalya) 
"Qoswami" 

Jain 

••Jhnlya'* 

“Khandolwala" 

“Khatriya" 

"Nauakpanthr' 

“Panchali** 

••Trlvot” 

Othcra 


9,28S 8.3M) 0,946 6,678 /lO 

H, 088 7,821 4,801 4,851 710 

I, 145 1,127 1,145 1,127 

t 8 

7 .. 7 .. 

008 799 692 624 62 

4,269 3.606 2,082 2,427 334 

12 15 12 

1,048 1.768 1,413 1,204 4?6 

12 K I 

14 6 14 

16 23 

1 4 14.. 

140 11 116 1 1 

36 14 30 II 6 

1 

4 

1 . » 101 

5 6 6 6 .. 

36 36 

2 .. .. 

689,406 438,607 160,427 189,8^4 195,641 


430 379 2,140 1.688 

428 377 2,142 1,888 


66 44 80 72 

661 609 682 418 


23 j 28 

16 . 23 


81,944 21,492 08,568 98,340 52,010 48.676 


*lUJahahi01vlaloDwltbCD ebBebar. 
tChltUfong DIvlafon with Tripnn State. 


APPENDIX I 

The depressed classes 

I. Introduction. The notiHriitinn of the (Government of India in which the taking of 
fhe ccHMiiH was pn*.scrihcd <'f»ntnincfl the following dii'cctiona : — 

" Thr of nlm tU-mro thafc attention ahouM bo paid to tho colloction of itiformatiuii 

conihinvr to u l«‘it*T kiif)\vlr«l|*i* of I hr* hiU'kward and dnproMHfvl cIahhoa and of tho problem involved in their 
l>reHi'iit mid futiin* wrlfiiri-.” 

In aci'tiniaiicc with this din^ction the (X‘n.su3 (Jommissioncr instructed Ocnsiis SiifM^rintendents 
as folhiws ; 

" thiH |iiir|MiHf It will Ik> neceHsary to havo a list of castes to be includod in depreasod elasses and all 

iin- iiMkrd to Irnino a list iipplieable to tho provitieo. There are very great ditlirultioH in framing a 

liMt III I liiH kind II lid I liiri* iin- iiiHiijn'mliio diilu'iiKiesiti framing a liatof deprtwiHid cIomhi'm which w'ill 1 k» applicahli* 
to Imiia n.s ii w Imli'. " 

'I'hc ( hivcriifiUiit fif Rcngal waa accordingly ctmanited, hut no decision wa.s reached 
hcfiM-e it hc c aiiu* iiisM-ssarv tf» lay down what elasHes ahould treated asdopn'MRetl for the pur- 
|)(is(‘s Ilf extract iiig the cciisiis figures and it is not yet known whether any list has been arlopted 
as final hy the hieul (Government. The elassiiieaiion ap(M>aring therefore throughout the eensua 
report may dilTer in some respects from any wliieh may la* siiliHequently adeptcMl hy the (Govi'rn- 
int'iit- of iiengnl. 

*J Meaning of tho iorm “ DtproMOd clatsoi.'* — ^The exprcHsion depressed classes is of 
comparatively recent <‘oinage anti is in many res|)eets unfortunate. It (l(a‘s not translaU^ any 
actual vcniHcutni* term in common use in Bengal, lor dtx's it deserilKi any (‘lass the memlu'rs of 
which (‘an he (lefini‘<i with a(‘('uraev. It is a Win in itH(df indefinite. In Kurotx'un countries 
it is applied to tlie chroni(‘ally iii(ligent fxirtioii of fhe (xipiilatio . and connot *s an eeonomie 
(‘onditioii. It enn he aj>pli(‘d anthropologically in a psychological semse to de.serilH* that slate 
of mind engendered in a primitive people when it finds i(,m»lf in contact with a dominant soehdy 
based upon ])rineiples entirely diffeivnt from and disrcganling the traditionally aceepU‘d 8an(‘- 
tions of tribal life. 'I’his psychological condition has lx?cn convincingly put forward as one at 
least of the (‘lcm(‘nts lending to thi* depopulation of Melenesia and it ha.** an inU^resting 
counterpart in the " di.seourageineiit ” from which Mr. (George Bernard Shaw makes visitors 
to the i.sland die olT in contact with the eivilizathm of the aiieienis in “ Back to 'lethnsnloh.’* 
In general us(‘, however, the term in India though not applying to exactly similar strata of 
popidation in ditTerent parts, is used to describe ihosi* inerabtTH of the eoinmunity who in 
cciminon social estimation are considcrefl to lx‘ inferior, degraded, outenste or not fit in any way 
lor social and '(‘ligious intercourse on reasonably equal terms with memlxu’s of the (‘lean or 
higher la.stes. It represents a prohh'm which arises only wdihin the fold of Huiduism. 
namely the proMem of thos(* Hindu groups who by the accident of birth are denied and never 
can hy any individual merit a(‘hieve social consideration or spiritual bf'imfits whii .1 are the 
birthright without consideration of |XTsonal merit equally of all pc»r.sons horn into the higher 
ca.sf cs. 

Tht criltrion of tho doprossod clatiot. — It is, however, by no means a simple matt^T to 
devise a h.itiMfnc(orv criterion by whi(‘li to distinguish the depressed elassi‘s. The problem itsidf 
being essentially social and religious, the eritcTia, which have been e* various times suggested, 
thcmsclv( ^ (l(’|K*iid upon social observance or social pn'mlcnee. During the census of lUt)l the 
(‘asles in Bengal w'cn* distinguished into seven groups ii{K>n an elaborate classification. The first 
group eontain(*d Brahmans only ns the neknowledgc*d 8U|XTiors of all other classes in the caste 
hi(‘rarchy. In the second group w(*re phwx'd eastos whose resp(H;tabilily was never in question 
and who aiv either lwit‘e-lKH‘ii i r were held to he HU|XTior to all other Sudra castes. The thinl 
group eonsist(*(l of the su-cnihx] navasakha, or nine branches, now indeed containing more 
than nine group^ but all characterised by being held worthy to offer water the drinking of which 
would not pollute the higher (‘lasses. Below this third group were distinguishcH'. a Lurth con- 
taining cl(‘n‘i castes witli degraded Brahmans; a fi!Xh containing castes lower than group 4 
w'liose water is n it usually accepted, a sixth comprised of low castes abstaining from beef, 
IH>rk and fowls and seventh einhraeing (’astes hy whom forbidden fcxxls wen* eaten and who 
pui‘su(‘ th(' most degraded («‘enpation as . cavengers, etc. In 1911 tho Onsiia iVunmissionor 
for India directed provincial .siiiHTintendents to enumerate castes and tribes returned as Hindus 
who do oot conform to certain standards or are subject to certain disahiliti^'s, “ leaving the 
Header to draw his own inferences." They were asked to prepare a list of all but the minor 
castes which qua ea.st<»8 : — 

(1) deny (he siqin'nuury of the Brahmans ; 

(2) do not n‘(‘eive the mantra from a Brahman or other recognised Hindu guru ; 

(3) deny (he audiority of the Vedas ; 

(4) do not worship the great Hindu gods ; 

(o) are not served liy gocxl Brahmans as family priests •. 

(()) nave no Brahman priests at all ; 

(7) are denitHl access to tho interior of Hindu temples ; 

(8) cause rK>llution (a) hy touch ; (6) within a certain distance ; 

(9) bury their dead ; or 

^10) eat beef and do not do reverence to cow. 
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The enquiry was intended to furnish material, if pcussible, from which nn answer eouM be given 
to the difficult question “ who is a Hindu**. Up to 1916 in Bengal at least the expression 
“depressed calases ’* was unknown. Tn 1916 however the Bengal Government was invitisl 
prepare a list of the depres.sed classes and submitted a list incliwling certain criminal tribes and 
aboriginals and amounting in all to 31 groups. This list Wa.s used by the Gomrnission» »- for 
Education in writing his qninqmainial report on the progress of education in India for the years 
1912-1917. The term thus introduml remained and both the Calcutta University (’oruniis.'^itai 
(1917-1919) and the census report for 1921 contained lists of the depre.s.sed classrs. In ncitluM- 
of these last instances, however, wa.s any clear criterion set forth to show on what grounds tlu* 
groups were included. The Indian Statutory Commi.ssion without giving any detinite 
criterion referred to them as the 

** lowest castOR ri^cognisi^d as being within the Hindu ndigiouH and him- ial sy Mt I'ln 

Thoir osR4>ntial characteristic is that according to the tenets of orthodox ilindiiisin, they iin‘, llumgh wit Im. t In* 
Hindu system, imtouehable — that is to say, ttmt for all ottier Himins they caurte )uilliil ion by i«mi' li mtii 
food and water. They are denied ai-ce!4.s to the interior of an (irdinary II iiitlu temple (t hough this is hUd inii> 
of some who would not Im* classed a.s * untonclinhlo *). They arc* not only the lowi'st in the Hindu Hon.il mid 
religious system, but with few individual except tons also at the hottnin of the eoonoinie scale mid iin- gen.ial. 

ly quite unodiicutod. In the vilhigt's they are normally segregated in a separate cpi.irier mid not iiiifrt'qui'Mtlv 
cat food whit'll woultl not he toucluHl by any wvtitin of th»> Hindu eomuinmf y. ' 

At a later dat-<» the franchise Committee, drivi'n to lay ilnwn simple criteria, adoptc<l No. 7 
and 8 of the distinctions iiuwlc in the census reptwt of 1911. For Bengal thest* distinelious 
have been elaborated on behalf of the Deprt'ssinl (Masses A.ssoeiation as follows : 

(а) enstc.s from whoso liainls the three high castes or f*ven llu' iiarnshnkti (that is, t))e 

caate-Hindu.s) would not accept watt*r and whose presence cither iti the kitcli<*n 
or in the room whore water and cooked food arc kept wouM pnlluto the same 
according to tlieir catiniation ; 

(б) castes who would not be allowed into any public tetnph* anil whose pri'seiiec* there 

would defile articles of w'orship ; 

(f) castes who would not be allowed to enter or to havi' their meals insiile the dining 
room of nn hotel or eating liouse run by easte llindii.s ; 

(d) (.‘astes at whose socio-ri'ligious functions iSrotriya Brahmans (that is the ])riests) 
officiating in such functions in the house of the easte-Hindus would not olii- iate ; 
and 

(c) east(*s who would not be .served by the Srotriya Nupit (that is the Harhir) whose 
services are necessary in various socio-religious fiinetions of tlu* Hindus. 

4. Otftcti of tho eritoria tuggostod. 'i’he difficulty of applying any or ail of t liese criteria is 
very considi'rablo. They reduce themselves naturally to religious or social disabilities and in 
not a single instance is there any I'ritcrion put forward which primn facit^ ought to attract the 
attention cd' the administration on the ground that .some incident of eiti/.enship in a fri'c and 
democratic. count’T is thereby denied to any class of |)crson8. The existence, of such disabilities is 
not deni« d and will he discus.sed later but at this stage what is emphasised is the fai't that all 
thi‘ criteria hitherto mentioned are entirely matters of social and religious eonsiilerat ion and that, 
if they involved no civic disabilities, thi'y would bt‘ entirely irrelevant to any cousidrnition by 
Government of the problem of the depn'ssed rln.sses. 

o. TfmpU tntry. — As regards the prohibition of temple entry, it is at the outsit clear that 
those east(‘s to whom temple entry is denied, in many eases, w'ould have no desire or opportunity 
to enter them. In many cases indeed by no stretch of the imagination could thf \ br considered 
to have any claim to enter th<*rii, for many places of worship are private m- family temples 
endowed for siM’cific purposes. Entry to the majority of the great- nublie templi- in Hmgal 
such as those at Kalighat and Tarakeswar is closed to a very small proportion indeed c*f llie 
Hindu population. Secondly, (hiring recent years at least, there has b(»(*ii a strong agitation, 
not uiu^oloiircd by fxjlitical considerations, for a relaxation of the excdu.sivenc.ss of teinjile cnirv. 
In Khulna, Dacca and Jc.ssore, rnovement.s have heen 8iicec.ssfu9y instigated for securing tlu 
p.’ivilege of temple entry in certain ca.ses to groups to whom it had been previously denied 
and on more than one occasion during the pa.st five years instances liavt* occurred in which 
sarvajanin pujas have been celebrated with the e pri'ss purpose of including all classes of the 
community in a common worship. There .still apparently exists on the statute book a regulation 
(No. TV of 1809) section 7 of wliicdi prohibits by law entry into the temfile of .biganiiatli at 
Ihiri of a number of ca8t(*s ; but the ngulation is almost a century and a (piarter okl and what 
is of imjiortance is not the? actual regulation but the extent to \vhi'’h public opinion enfon rs 
it and uiion thi.s point there appears to Im* no rci’orded iip-to date information. \’aishnavi.''m. 
particularly popular in Bengal, has done much to obliterate a rigid insistence ii|)on e;».|c 
di.stinetions and in this same temple one of the conditions of worship is that pilgrims may nol 
rcfu.se to accept from the hands of any ca.sti's, whatever, the food oficr(.*d to the diety. In short, 
di.saliilitie.s regarding the rigid to worship or enter into teiuph's are largely coiivt'iit ional oi nol 
immune from change and in any ease do noi projK'rly constitute a title to special coiisif*'‘ratioii 
in tlie borly politic, so long as t!iey are confined purely to the social and religioim life of the 
eomiiiiinity. 

6 Strvict of Brahmans and Barbors.— .\ similar argument hold; in rcsjK'ct of t he uM'ic\ am < 
made of the fact th: t the services of high clas.s brahma s and arolrijpi najiits cannot be obtained 
by some (.>r tie* lower (/astt's. H d(x?8 not even follow* that thc'.se castes are ih^nieil i Ju- con.solation 
of religion or navst go unshorn and ur ihaved, for if they have no Bnihnian.s ol‘ their own rhe.se 
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caHtcs aro ready to supply priests from their own ranks and they also obtain the services of 
barbers and washermen, the other two classes of essential servants in the Hindu polity, even 
if these are not of the same position as those serving the higher casU^s. Moreover, here too the 
disability is one which is not irremovable. The agitation for temple entry and for the 
abolition of untouchability actually resulted recently in a resolution ])a8Hed by the provincial 
Hindu Sabha that a priest, barber and washerman should lie attached to each branch association 
for the specific wrvicc of meml)er8 of the untouchable classes ; and it is probably true 
to say that a sufficiently cultured and wealthy member of any of the untouchable classes, or a 
sufficiently wealthy and influencial ^oup of them can secure the services of a rather superior 
priest, barber and washerman aceormng to their wealth. 

7. Pollution by touch. — There Is a similar conventionality and flexibility about the very idea 

of imeleanness and pollution. In Bengal there are no groups which pollute the higher castes by 
mere propinquity. By touch it is admitted on all hands that members of the higher castes can 
Im) rendered ceremonially impure, but the strictness with which this sentiment is observed is 
definiUdy being relaxed. It is becoming more a question of personal cleanliness and the charac- 
ter of a man’s occupation which decides whether one of the higher castes shall consider 
himself polluted sufficiently by contact with him to require ceremonial purification. Moreover 
the exigencies of modern life make it impossible for the highest ca.ste8 to enquire too narrowly 
into the caste of persons with whom travel in trains, trams and buses and occupation in cities 
bring them into contact. Amongst even th« b*' her castes, indeed, it is generally only pollution 
when engaged in some religious ceremony w is considered to be important and to require 
expiation, b'inally the extent to which members of the higher feel themselv'cs polluted 

differs in respect of the same group from place to place. 

8. Food and drink tabus. — ^Thcro is an even greater divergence in different places as regards 
the food and drink tabus of the higher clas8e.s. It is clearly a little unreasonable for anyone 
to make a grievance of the fact that his presence in the kitchen of a Brahman will spoil the food 
and pollute the utensils therein if he has no right to be there at all and no title to demand that 
ho should be admitted there. Similarly it is only in social estimation and not in a practical 
way that those castes suffer, which arc not considered fit to offer drinking water to the 
higher classes, whilst this privilege is far from uniform throughout Bengal. The conveni- 
ence of the higher castes also results in the existence of a host of except ions and legal 
fictions, by which in certain circumstances food or drink can accepted from inferior castes 
upon the ground, for instance, that it is not the kind of cooked food which can be polluted or 
that it doc'H not fall within the class of article which the higher castes may not take at the hands 
of a lower caste. Amongst the more educated Hindus food and drink tabus are l>ecoming more 
and more a matter of personal taste. Dining together on public occasions is increasing and in 
most cases it is probably only on ceremonial occasions that the prohibitions are strictly observed. 
The prohibitions themselves arc no less unsuitable for acceptance as a criterion of social condition 
from the fact that they are entirely irrational. It is, for instance, an entirely irrational con- 
vention which places groups like the wealthy and cultured Subarnahaniks amongst the 
jalavyavahariya classes from whom the higher castes may not accept watiT. AIl-non-Hindus 
aro in the same position and even members of progressive, cultured and liberal Hindu sects, 
mch as the Brahrnos are equally ^'a/avyaAariy a with the lowest classes. 

9. Civic dlMbilitict. — These religious and social disabilities, therefore, as such areitll first 
indefinite, secondly, conventional, thinly, liable to modification in different places, at different 
times and with different members of the same community and, fourthly, in any case (so far as 
they are purely social and religious disabilities) in themselves of no interest whatever to the 
administration. They are properly the object of reform within the community and stress of 
|X)litical interest if nothing else will most probably lead to their amelioration. During 1031 
the principal Hindu association passed a resolution m Bengal in which it 

** recogniaeg tho comploto aooial oquolity of all castes and emphatically declares that thorn is no inherent 
superiority of one caste over tho other and supports all efforts to remove inoqiiafitiiui.'’ 

The same association adopted as one of its principles that no caste should he jalayavahnriy a. 
These aro still probably more tho expression of abstract principles than practical r.ilc8 of conduct, 
but it is significant that they should have been affirmed. Social a i religious disabilities become 
of interest to the administration only when they are acoompanied by a disability to taice 
advantage of administrative conveniences provided not for a cla.ss of the community only but 
for the community at largo. In Madras there are groups to 'vhom the use pubi : roads, 
public wells, public markets and public burial grounds aro all denied. The extent to which 
the lowest classes in Bengal suffer from similar disabilities is extremely small. They may be 
considered under three aspects, namely, exclusion from (a) roads, (6) wells and (c) schools. 

10. Exclusion from public roadCi wcllc and schoolc.— In Bengal nowhere is any caste 
excluded f"om a public road merely on acoour^t of the position of the caste. In certain areas tho 
very lowest classes of scavengers, sweepers, etc., are not allowed, as in Malda and Hooghly, to 
use tho public wells, but in mo. . oases uie restriction does not exist at all, and where it exists, it 
is either dependent upon tho size or nature of the well or is overcome by some form of adjustmert 
between the classes. In • jme districtr for instance, members of the sweeper classes are not 
allowed to aso kacha wells but may use masonry wells, or they are excluded from wells with a 
diam^'ter less than a certain distanoe (say 6 feet) but are permitted to use huger welU than these. 
In some cases the higher castes, in a manner of speaking take the disability upon themselves 
cr ' voluntarily leave certain wells exclusively to the lower castes ; or the lov/er castes, when 
they wish to draw water, will not Vt down their own vessels or touch the vcnk^el used for drawing 
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the water by higher castes but will wait beside the well till one of the higher castes fills their 
vessels. As regards schools the Calcutta University (\»nimission (Chapter \, section viii, 
page 221) came to the conclusion more than ten years ago that 

although I'hililron may h<*]ong to thu lowoMi oIahmim of tho Himlii Miu-inl s\ stnii or In' outsiilo t)i<' |mli' of ciisto 
altogether then* in no dilTloulty of tlwir lining adinittoil In |iriii\nry «!cln>ol- ‘ 

In Malda, it ia reporttsl that, children of the untom hahle classes would not be allowed to 
attend schools ; and some difficulty is reported from Nadia in gi ttiug llu ir children admitted. 
In schools founded by institutions for a |jartieular purpos it is of eouise possible that the condi- 
tions of entry may restrict admission to members of the highi*r east»‘s. Klsewher«\ however, 
if any disabilities exist at all, they arc generally <‘ontiiu‘d. as in jmrts of Hajslmhi and Jessoro 
to the requirements that a child of the untouchable classes shall sit on a separate seat from the 
higher caste boys. In most eases children of a sweeper i-aste would Ik* ailmitted into a pathsala 
or a primary school as a matter of murse and, as was reported in How iah district, no caste 
could object to sitting with them and learning lessons. In Dankurn <!i.striet, imleed, boys of 
the Muchi and Dorn castes have carriwl through their com. so of education without any objection 
whatever being raised hv the lr*gher castes with whom tlu^y ivcim’vimI instruction. Mon'over a 
society for the improvement of the backward clas'ji*s has for many years done much hir the 
depressed and educationally backwaitl classes by the cslaldishnicut of a large niiiuher of schools 
intended for them. The Depressed Claase.s’ Aasoeiation also maintains a very large nnrnher of 
schools, principally for their own members to w'hieh, however, theie is no exclusive restriction 
of admi.ssion. These schools arc both primary and secondary ami are tj) he found in many 
districts throughout the province. 

11. Tht problam of political rtprmntatien. -As a s(»eial (question, therefore, the problem 
of the depre.ssed cla.sses is primarily one for Hindu society to tackle for itself. As an 
adniinistrativo problem demanding the cognisance of Government, social and religioihs 
disabilities arc unsatisfactory as a test of the classes tol>e inclmled whilst the extent to which 
the depressc<l classes are denied participationin the advantages and conveniences maint. lined by 
the administration is so .small as to be negligible. For the administration, in fact, the problem 
of the depressed classes in Bengal practically does imt exist, save in so far as spicial measures 
are necessary to improve their economic condition ami standard of education. The jirominem'u 
which it acquires is largely due to the questions raised in comparativi*ly rectmt years ns regards 
senarute leprescntation in the legislatures for members of these classes. For Bengal at least, 
therefore, the attempt to treat any social usage or any civic disabiliiy ns a clear criterion by 
which to distinguish the depressed classes is bouml to fail and some other distinction must be 
sought. It is necessary to retain tlie untouchables since t he ( Vnsus ( ‘ommissioner has exjilnined 
depressed classes as 

“ coHt^'s contact with whom oiifailH purifleation on the part of the high-cnNlc 

He added 

“ it 18 not intended that the term ahould have any referemv to oc(>u{mtioii om hiu Ii but to Ihoso oiiNtes whi<‘h 
by roHtion of their traditional position in Hindu society are <lciiicd at ccMH to It xnplcH for inwtnnce, or have to 
use «ieparaU* wells or arc not allow'od to sit in sdiools but luivo to rrinnin oiitHidc or linvx* to Huffer siinilnr 
Rocial disabilities.” 

The question of preparing lists of the depressed classes for each province warn discussed at a 
meeting of the Superintendents of Census Operations in danuary 1031. As a result of this 
discussion the Census Commi8.sioner announce 

” for tho iiurpoflOA of the conMua of India 1 propewo at pnisont to retain tho tenn deprexsed claHHca to iiidicufo 
untouchaoloB, whether of tho milder or of the raoro govero degree of unlouchubility.*' 


It was decided also that Muslims and Christians should l)c excluded and that generally speaking 
the hill and forest tribes who hod not become Hindu but whose religion was returned as tribal 
should also be excluded. 


12. A. Untouehabift ; (i) Swttptr and scavenging castas.— As to the sweepers and 
scavenging castes there would be general agreement. In siateraoiit No. \11>a shown in the 

margin their names arc given 
ITATIMENT NO. Xll-fc with their total numbers in 


twNfsn uiE Nsvwi|ini cutM. 

Bengal, Brlilith dlNtrictn. Bengal Htatea. 


Name of caste. 

Both 

NCXf*. 

MaleH. 

Fcinalei. 

Both 

■exai. 

Maktt. 

FcraaleR. 

All tMlH MtW 

4T7,1N 

047,100 

Itt.010 

1,004 

1.107 

1,107 

Bhulnmall 

••.MS 

84.314 

34,480 

3.001 

1.400 

1.641 

Dom 

13l,Hf 

70,778 

08,153 

1,141 

611 

630 

Haltlkbor 

ITS 

GOO 

874 



230 

Hart 

ISIptiS 

07,218 

64,030 

041 

sii 

Koora 

107, If? 

66,001 

60,000 

41 

30 

6 

Xlchak 

1 

2 




, . 

Lolbegl 

4,001 

3,480 

1,470 

370 



Mehtor 

ft fff 

18,806 

0,613 

180 

isi 


Bengal (British Territory) and 
Bengal States. Tho detailed 
noU's on caste distribution con- 
tain a reference to tho accounts 
inRislcy’s “Tribes and Castes” 
and in previous census reports 
in which these castes are 
described. The total number 
of persons recorded in British 
Bengal under names of scaven- 
ging castes is 477,199, of whom 


247,589 are males and 229,610 


females. In Bengal States their number is 5,094 (male 2,507, female 2,587). All these castes 
pursue degraded occupations and so far as is known it has never been suggested on any view 
that, if a separate category of depressed classes is formed, they have not the first claim to 
inclusion witnin it. 
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13. (it) Othtr untouchabiM. — The sweeper castes, however, are not the only groups which 
would be covered in Bengal by the definition of the Census Commissioner. The castes shown 
in statement No. Xll-b would certainly be included. This statement contains a number of 
castes of very different origin. 

Chamani and Muebis who are 
tanners or workers in leather, 

Dhobis who are washermen, 

Sunris who are dealers in liquor 
and Patnis and Tiyars who are 
boatmen and fishermen arc 
all well-recognised functional 
castes following occupations 
regarded with contempt by 
Hindu society. Namasudras, 

Pods and Pundaris are 
castes representing the inhabi- 
tants of parts of the delta in 
very early times. Many of the 
groups are of aboriginal origin 
or allied to aboriginal tribes. 

Possibly the Bagdis and Bauds 
of western Bengal and the 
Marches of Bihar might be 
thus described. Certainly it 
would be correct to apply the 
description to other groups. 

Thus the Dalua, Doais, Hadis 
and Hajangs are all allied to the 
Garos, a tribe from the Garo 
hills, found in Mymensingh 
district and neighbouring parte. 

The Kochh with the allied 
group, the Paliyas, arc the 
original inhabitants of Gooch 
Behar and neighbouring, 
regions. The Bhuiyas, Binds, 

Binjias, Dhenuars, Kurariars, 

Mahlis, Malpaharias and 
Raj wars are all similarly to be found originating in Chota Nagpur and Bihar, and the term 
Ijohar is intended to refer not to the Kamars or Karmakars of either Bengal or Bihar but to 
members of abodginal groups from these regions who have taken to iron work and often even 
call themselves Kamars or Karmakars. Bahelios, Dosadhs, Chasis, Kadars, and Pans also come 
from Bihar and the origin of the Kandhs is to sought in Orissa. Croups like the Kotals, 
Male, Naiyas and Pasis are described os “ non- Aryan *’ or “ Dravidian by Risley. Many of 
these groups are found in comparatively small numbers in Bengal and their small numbers 
have resulted in their lading omitted when previous lists of “depressed class€.‘s ” have been 
under preparation. The total number of groups included in this statement amounts in British 
districts to 5,654,653 of whom 2,910,171 are males and 2,735,482 are females. Added to the 
numbers in statement No. XTI-a they give totals for the untouchables of 6,131,852 in all or 
3,166,7(K) males and 2,065,092 females. Tn liengal States the number of this group is 22,376 
(male 12,771, female 0,605). 

14. An td hoc criterion for the doprottod clattoi.- An attempt has been made to show that 
untouchability itself does not involve disabilities of a nature to attract the special interest of 
the administration. The position would, perhaps, l>e more clearly stated if it were put somewhat 
differently. The untouchables claim the special consideration of Government not qua untouchable, 
and governmental rcsponsibiliW for them arises not from their social and religious disabilities, 
but from other conditions. These conditions would remain even if untouchability were 
removed. If it were possible to imagine caste Hindu society undergoing a universal change of 
heart and effectively admitting untouchables to all the privileges which are now denied them on 
religious grounds, they would still remain in poverty and ignorance and both their conditions of 
life and their mental outlook would still be deplorable. If every untouchable were forthwith 
invested with the sacred thread and given the status of a Brahman it would be a very long time 
before the class unaided could derive any benefit from its elevation. A spectacular removal 
of uiitouchablity, if it were effective, would* still leave the ex-untoucbaoles in conditions 
entitling them to special consideration. In the terms of His Majesty’s Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor of the Province it would still be true that 

from thoir lack of oduoational and material advantag;^ they rely specially upon the protection of government 
and cannot oa yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action.*' 

Moreover they would not be and are not now the only classes “ relying specially upon the 
protection of Government ’* for the same reasons. Other groups also, from poverty, ignorance, 
apathy, inertness and lack of ambition induced by generations of inferiority and the suppression 
of initiative or from tradition and environment or from the primitive level of their general 
development and the stress of contact with a different culture are not in a position to avail 
themselves on ^ual terms of the odvantam offered by the administration and are in danger 
of having their interests neglected or subonunated to those of classes more fortunatdy situated. 


fTATCMCNT NO. Xll-k. 
Othtr unteutbaUti. 


BcngAl, British dlstrlrts. Bengal StatoR. 


N atiiA tif 

KPXmt . 

Malm. 

— . 

FeinalM. 

Both 

Rexea. 

IlalcR. FomalcR. 

All cailti feflaw 


4,010,171 

4,711,404 

44,370 

11,771 

0,444 

Hasdl 

Hahclla 

II7.S33 

400.675 

400,6.18 

437 

117 

120 

4A4t 

2.214 

2,235 

4M 

Kauri 

330, ns 

164.040 

166.0.13 

165 

80 

Hhiilya 

4l,ttt 

27.5.10 

21,687 

144 

72 

72 

Bind 

11.140 

10,36.1 

8,705 

340 

201 

167 

Rliinjhia 

t03 

102 

101 

114 

56 

60 

(‘liaiiiar 

144, 141 

08,430 

55,222 

1,747 

1,063 

744 

Dalu 

niiFiiuar 

44 

21 23 


Dhchl 

444,447 

120,816 

108,351 

1,041 

6^1 

464 

Dual 

1,073 

5.52 

521 

•47 

438 

440 

nonadli 

34,444 

4.ftt 

24.288 

11,600 

444 

373 

119 

OhR«l 

2.822 

2,400 

•• 

71 

10 

Had! 

14,334 

8,154 

6,180 




flajang 

14,443 

10,066 

0,637 




Radar 

1,474 

610 

450 




Kan 

44 

24 

4 

34 

is 

25 

Kandh 

440 

506 

2.12 

•74 

404 

271 

Korhli 

•4,001 

41,080 

38,072 

1,447 

674 

623 

Kniiwar 

133 

78 

55 


KoUl 

7,441 

8,852 

3,700 




Kiirariitr 

T.r))iar 

44,413 

(Nat a a 

25,028 

1 r a • t a 4.) 

24,02.1 

114 

188 

76 

Mahll 

14.444 

8.211 

8,011 




Mai 

111,144 

64,-‘78 

57,076 

13 

is 


Mallah 

44,401 

16,685 

0.216 

341 

267 

04 

Malpaharlya .. 
Miirhi 

11,741 

411.414 

6,081 

5,700 

1 

1 

830 

220,103 

101,716 

4,400 

1,.170 

MiiMkhar 

11,111 

6,870 

5.136 

144 

03 

106 

Nniya 

3 

8 

37 

17 

20 

Namasiulra . . 

4.044,413 
43, 140 

1,062,612 

1,028,601 

4,744 

4,791 

3,053 

Pallya 

22.862 

20,208 


Pan 

741 

.130 

261 

1,044 

731 

3.13 

Paal 

14.444 

12.6.11 

6,077 

447 

153 

144 

Patni 

34,144 

20,115 

10,175 

1,474 

714 

762 

Pod 

007,731 

3.10,072 

328,650 




Punilarl 

31,400 

17,354 

18,001 




Kajwar 

41,310 

70,770 

11,274 

10,041 

it 

i.i 

0 

Hiinri ‘ 

30,014 

36,865 

141 

86 

55 

Tlyar 

•0,370 

48,585 

47,700 

34 

7 

HI 
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For these also Governraent has a special responsibility and that responsibility iKHomos wore 
prominent if the form of government is increasingly democratic unless it provides some safegnanl 
that these interests will not bo overlooked. The list of deprt'ssod classes has oonseqiicntly been 
extended to include such groups as appear at the pivsent time to be included on these grounds. 
The criterion is incidentally identical with that suggested in a memorandiiin to the Franchise 
Committee by the Hon. Mr. E. A. B. Blunt, o.b.k., c.i.b., i.c.s. He offered the following 
ad hoc definition as a standard of decision : 

“ A deprt'ssed c1a$8 ig ono whoso sooiah economic ami other circiimstunccM mi*c siuh that it will Im* miiiMc to 
Kocuro adequate representaiion of its {tolilical view's or adequate prote<*tion of its iiiterents without fsoiiu* foim 
of special franchiao coiiotniaion.’* 

The remaining classes included in the list thus extendetl may be divided into two : one containing 
the Hindus of groups of aboriginal derivation (amongst whom ('hristians and Buddhists also 
may be found as well as persons professing tribal religions) and the other eompri.sing such groups 
as on the criterion suggested apjiear to be entitled to have special franehist» eonressions. 

15. B. Aboriginal triboi. — The groups of aboriginal derivation shown in the neeompanying 
statement No. Xll-c are those given in subsidiary table T to chapter XTI as primitive peoples 
with the exception of the Hill Tribes. No entirely satisfactory justification can be offeitMl for 

putting some groups with a 


STATEMENT NO. Xll-e. 

Qroupi ol aboriginal dorlvation not incluM in ttalomont No. Xll-b. 


Ueiigal, BritUh tUgtiiotH. 


IlciiKAl St atm. 


lioth 


claim to eoino into this category 
within tlic class show'ti in state- 
ment No. Xll'b, and comment 
has already bec'ii made on 
those groups shown within 
the earlier statement which 
might as well or almost as 
well have been included in 
siatc^ment No. XIl-c with 
others to which they are allied. 
Tf a distinction is rt^tpiired 
it must 1)0 twofoltl -first 
that in general the numWrs 
of the groups shown in state- 
ment No. Xll-h are smaller 
and secondly that the groups 
are on the whole more exten- 
sively hinduised than those 
shown in this staU'ment, 
and have consc(|uc‘ntly been 
more eornpletely ahsorhed in 
the general body of Hinduism. Amongst the ffa4^1iH and Hajangs, for instaiu’e, hinduisAtion 
has gone so far as to result in a claim to Kshattriya status and tlK^saineis true f)f the Koehh. 
Tt may be said of all primitive peoples that in general no question of the depressed cliisses ari.ses 
amongst thorn so long as they remain under their own tribal beliefs and customs, but we aiv 
concerned now only with the Hindu members of the tribes and there is no doubt that, altljoiigh 
they are now-a-days given conventionally the status of Kshattriyns l)y tlu* Hindu missifinanes 
who convert and iuitatc them, the Hindu converts of these groups of aboriginal derivation dt> 
not step into the social position associated with the Kshattriya status and that bntli before 
conversion and afterwanls in contact with other Hindus a j)n>noiineecl nvmo nf social inferiority 
is developed. The list hero given includes the majority of the Miindari and Oraon peoples, viz., 
the Agaria, Asur, Bhumij, Birhor, Ho, Koda, Korwa, Munda, Santhali and Tiiri and the Onons ; 
the allied Nagesias ; the Garos ; the Bodo groups, Mechh and Rabha ; and tlie Tiparas. 

16. C. Othtr deprtsted cllSItl. — Statement No. XI Ld contains a number of eastc's which 
may not be definitely or universally untouchable but arc of very low status in Hindu society. The 
term Bediya includes a number 

- STATEMENT Ne. Xll-d. 

Othtr dtprtntd eluiti net Included In itattmenti Not. Xll-i to Xll-c. 
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41 
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37 

24 

13 
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4.766 
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77 
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25 

Munda 

61,643 

.32,080 
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71 

38 

33 
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136,416 
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02,771 
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1,616 
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Habha 

1,131 
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4.55 
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436,761 
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213.841 
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16,020 

186,676 

8.3,408 

77,481 

Turl 

8.370 

7,080 
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of wandering gypsy-liko tribes 
some with criminal proclivities. 
The Kharwar Nats and the 
Kapurias also have criminal 
leanings. Kandras who have 
now adopted the name Kodma 
were at ono time a group with 
criminal leanings and originat- 
ed in Orissa. Dhamis, 
Gonrhis, Kalwars, Karengas, 
Khatiks and Nagars, also are 
not indigenous to Bengal. The 
Bhatiyas are mcndicanta. 
Some of the groups given, 
such as the Jhalo-Malos who 
are boatmen and fishermen and 
the Kapalis whose tradi- 
tional function is jute- weaving 
are, able to secure the services of 
watermen and barbars and 
these as well as the Jalia Kai- 
barttas who are' fishermen 
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01 
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aspire to a caste nomenclature pronouncing thorn to be of the twioc-bom classes. A similar 
claim is made for the second group, found principally in Dacca, which is included with the 
Kharwar Nats amongst those shown as Nats. The total number of persons in British districts 
included in this category is 1,188,044 of whom 023,235 are males and 564,809 females. In 
Bengal States the number is 7,267 (male 3,883, female 3,384). In spite of social ambitions their 
present position in society and in some ca.scs their small numbers entitle them to special considera- 
tion. 

17. Comparison with previous lists.— A comparison with the groups included in the 
various li.st.s at any time prepared in Bengal is afforded by statement No. Xll-f printetl at the 
end of this appemdix. Groups included for the first time in 1931 arc in general casU^sor tribes 
who have b{*cn overlooked previously owing to the small numliers or the fact that they are not 
indigcnou.s in Bengal. The accompanying statement No. Xll-e shows the principal groups, 
included in 1921 and nowo mitted, regaining whom some controversy may arise. The entry Kaira 
in the list of 1921 appears to 
be a mistake No figures were 
given for the group anywhere 
in the report for that year and 
it does not appear to be men- 
tioned in any ethnographic 
book of reference. After the 
census was hehl an enquiry 
was made in Midnafjorc wherc^ 
they are statcnl to be fourul 
but none were discovered. 

The entry is probably a mis- 
print for Khaira and this group 
is given in Hish'v *s Caste's and 
Tribes of Bengal as (a) a 
cultivating sub-caste ofBagdis 
and [h) a .synonym of Koras. In the census report for 1901 , vol. VI, part I, page 392, comment is 
made on the diffi(Milty of distinguishing between Kora, Kharia and Kharwar. It is probable that 
they should have l)ocn includes! in the number of some one or other of the depressjcfl classes and 
that their apf)earanc(^ under a separate name is an omission of classification. In any case they 
are entitled to be included as depressed classes but the omi-ssiou was not detected until it was 
too late? to alter the list. Similarly Nuniyaa and Suklis should Ik* included : the Nuniyas may 
not offer waUT to higher castes and their Brahmans arc said to be degraded but they are not 
excluded from the courtyards of temples. On the other hand they appear in the classification 
of 1901 in the same group as Siinris and Tiyars who arc shown as depresserl on the pmsent 
occa.sion. In the same classification Suklis, similarly, come with the Bagdis and Namasudras. 
The Mahishyas or Cha.si Kaibarttas have themselves protested against incliLsion. A demand 
to bo included should not be admitted without careful examination, since the object of admitting 
a group is that it may be in position to get its interests considered and thi.s obj' Ct would bo 
jeopardised for other group.s by the admission of a numerous caste with interests diffc»*ent from 
those of other depressed classes. On the other hand no caste should l>e includc<l which pre^fers 
to bo excluded. Khandaits, the swordsmen of Orissa and now a cultivating class, rank with the 
Karans as being of twice-born rank. Kurmis are “ clean sudras ” and wciv ranked in 1901 
(Onsus Report, vol. VJ, part I, pages 373-374) in the higher sub-group in that class in which 
alsf) the Koiris appear. There is .some difficulty about the Kurmis since the same transliteration 
covers both an al^original group and a caste of Bihar spelt with an almost indistinguishable 
difference of one letter. The aboriginal group prolMbly predominates in Bengal, but in 1929 
they were reported to be not untouchable and aftiT the census those in Bankura and such as 
could be found in Midnafiore were consulted and declined to be included with the depressed 
classes. Khandaits in Midnaporo and Koiris both in Midnapore and the 24-Pargana8 when 
consulted after the census similarly declined inchusion. The Kasthas were shown in 1901 in 
the same group as the navasakh and they also prefer exclusion. The Kalitas (Khens or Khyans) 
are a resp(»ctable cultivating castt* although in 1901 it was reported that their position with the 
navasakh is not assure<l. They claim to Ixi Kayasthas and enquiries during the census enu- 
meration showed that they an; gciUTally regarded as such by other castes for instance in 
Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. There .seem therefore to be good grounds for excluding all these 
groups. 

18. Excluilan off the Rajbangthit. — ^Thc Rajbangshis present a more difficult problem. The 
Franchise Committee (1931) nottal in their report that this caste had asked for exclusion from 
the depressed c lasses, but the name is claimccl by what are several distinct castes and it is not 
certain to which the persons really belong who made this request. The name should be 
restricted to the group with racial affinities to the Kochh and Paliya castes and the leaders of 
this group have claimed inclusion. They c*ould |x>int with reason to their racial identity with 
these other two depressed groups, but this is probably the last thing they would do, for they 
claim to be very much superior to them and to have established their position in the Kshattriya 
vama. Their claim to inclusion confers no title to be included for the reason which has already 
been noted, viz., that inclusions must be scrutinised to prevent the danger that they may swamp 
the general interests of the genuine depressed classes. As early as 1901 they were reported as 
being to some extent jof-ckal ”, i.e., considered of sufficiently elevated eocial status to offer 
water to the higher castes and their position has by no means deteriorated since then. It does 
not follow that all jolavyavahariya castes are depressed, but it is certain that no caste can 
be depressed which isyo/ ehal orjaiaeharaniya. The claim to be included within the depressed 
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1031. 
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classes is indeed clearly incompatible with an insistent demand to l)e given the consideration of 
the second twicc-bom bama and can only bo interpreteil as evincing a desire to nin with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. In the Rajshahi Division where tlH*y are most numerous it 
will bo soon from statement No. XII- 10 in the IxKly of tho ehapt(*r tluii they form mon' than a 
third of the total Hindu population and in the disiricta where they an* chiefly found (Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Rangpur) their proportions are l)otwoen 45 and 60 {X'r (H*iit. 'rheac. flgun*s are 
probably an underestimate owing to the success with which it is claimed by the caste that they 
contriv^ to get themselves recorded as Kshattriya without any qualification. Both their 
present social position and their numbers in the areas to which they an* practically confiiunl 
justify their exclusion. 

10. Distribution of tho dtprotsod eloisot by dlstrlctSi oto. — The necessity of compiling the 
list ofdepressod classes before any decision of Ooverninerit was roachKl ufK)n the castes to he 
included makes it doubtful to what extent the list showm in this report will Is* of use. Any list, 
however compiled, is bound to become out of date, and the more rapidly tho object of n*cognising 
a special group of dcpn*sscd cla.sst'H is achieved the more rapidly will the list lie antiquated. The 
object of recognition is not to |K*rpetiiate difTerenoes but to give tho dopn*MstHl claHHi*8 a chance 
of surmounting them and taking a place on equal terms with others of the community, and as 
each caste progn*Hst*8 it must b<^ withdrawn fn>m the list and throw in its lot with the* rest of 
the Hindu community. In the statements printed at the end of this appc*ndix and numher(*d 
Xll-g and Xll-h figures arc given both for groups in tho list prc|>artHl for the nqKirt and so far 
as they are available for castes shown in statement No. Xll-e. Groups not shown in the list for 
this report and tho totals in(*luding them are shown in italics. The t<ahl(*s show l>oth the numhers 
and also the proportion of the depressed classes in the total population and ninongst Hindu.s. 
The district distrihiition as a proportion of the whole population is shown in the aci'ornpanying 
diagram No. XIl-11 where the same scale is used as in the similar diagrams (Nos. XlI-1 and 
Xll-i) in tho body of the chapter ilhistrating the distribution of the primitive tribt^s and tho 
upper classes. As a proportion of the total population the depressed classes are most numerous 
in the districts of Western and Central Bengal and in the two Bengal States. It is, however, as 
a proportion of the Hindu community that their numbers are of most interest. They form 37 
per cent, of the Hindus throughout Bengal. They are more than half tho Hindus in six districts 
(Burdwan, Birbhum, Khulna, Faridpur, Bakarganj and the Chittagong Hill Tracla) and in 
Tripura. They are less than a quart(*r only in 6 districts (Calcutta, Dinajpur, Darjeeling, 
Rangpur, Noakhali and Chittagong) and in Coo(*h Bohar. They consequently form between a 
a quarter and a half of the Hindu population in nearly 00 per cent, of tho districts of the 
province. They arc most numerous in the Dacca Division. Here are mainly concentrated 
the Namastidraa who contribute more than a femrth of tho total numl)er of the depressed classes. 
A c*omparison between the relative strength of the depressed classes and the Brahmans, Baidyas 
and Kayaathas who form the upper classes of tho community is facilitated hy the two diagrams 
giving their proportionate strength in each district but is perhaps most easily effected by 
comparing statements No. XlI-7 and No. XII-8 in tho body of tho chapter with statomonts 
Nos. Xll-g and Xll-h at the end of this appendix. Only in Calcutta (where literates and tho 
upper classes tend to gravitate) and in the prtHlominantly Muslim districts of Noakhali and 
Chitti^ong are there more of the upper classes than of the depn^ssed classes and in most districts 
the discrepancy is very (considerable. Where aborigines are found in numbers tho excess is 
particularly marked. Thus there are more than ten times as many of the depressed edasscs as 
of the upper classes in Jalpaiguri and Malda, more than nine times as many in Dinajpur and 
more than six tiroes as many in Birbhum. The excess of more than fifteen times as many in 
Tripura is due to tho numbers of Tiparas, and it is doubtful whether in the State in which they 
are indigenous it is propter to consicier them depressed in tho sense in which tho word can be 
applied to them in British districts. 
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508,529 

619,114 

426,748 

416,222 

556,364 

555.214 

420,316 

896,868 

499.890 

47%999 

•99.991 

49l,9n 

235.780 

254.688 

267,686 

210,475 

284.049 

224,292 

261,987 

209,162 

9,919,414 

1,441,919 

3,814,799 

1.949,M1 

797,931 

7I9.I99 

499.993 

217, 979 

104,729 

3,199,719 

1J99.719 

1,797,919 

912,921 

1,596,640 

858,818 

872,888 

114,270 

1,614.006 

847,001 

924,150 

98,669 

IHJU 

199,191 

lOLlif 

1^779 

884,141 

187,188 

106,407 

90,099 

866,388 

179,203 

196,946 

16,677 

94t719 

94, 919 

•9,497 

lt94f 

126,78.1 

44,000 

31,265 

16,840 

110,929 

40,918 

81.172 

10,709 

073,330 

SISeISS 

417,174 

041,001 

030,371 

300,001 

003,937 

107,070 

00307 

999,999 

199,499 

811.980 

109,999 

977,999 

179,918 

1991978 

••1,999 

201.618 

117,898 

178,660 

121,731 

17,797 

liiillO 

10,175 

•6,896 

7,692 

89.899 
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M. XIM. 


Groups shown ss deprsised cUmcs In the^ 


Census Report of 
1031. 

Census Report of 
1021. 

Calcutta Univer- 
sity Report, 
1017-10. 

List of Bengal 
Qovrriuncnt, 1010. 


B. -Rroops ol nboriglRal Osrlvolioii. 


Agarla 

Aaur 

BhumiJ 

Birhor 

Dhumij 

Bhumij 

CAolifia 

Bhumij 

ChaJma 

Oaro 

Hu 

Kaur 

Koda (Kora) 

Korwa 

Caro 

Garo 

Garo 

Koda (Kora) 

Koda (Kora) 

Koda (Kura) 

lllll 

.2X31 ! 2 ;c 

Mech ’ 

Munda 

Orson 

Lodha 

Munda 

Oraon 

Lodha 

Munda 

Oraon. 

fill 

Sant^* 

Rantal 

TIpara 

Bantal 

TIpara 


Groups shown as dpprriMd rIsMos In ihc— 


Census Report of 
1031. 

Census Report of 
1021. 

Calcutta rnlviT- 
slty Report, 
1017-19. 

List of Bengal 
UDVornment, 1018 


0. Other Osprssssd clausa. 


RaiU 

Bcdiya 

Beidar 

Benia 

Bhatiya 


Bcdiya 

Bcdiya 

Damai 

Oonrhi 

Jalia Kalbarta 

Chiui JTaiOarfri 

JaUa* kaibarU 

Gaifi 

Ouiti 

Jliaio, Mato 

Kalu and Telt 
Kaiwar 

Kandra 

Mato 

Kotra 

Kalu 



Rapall 

Kapurla 

Karenga 

Khatik 

Kaiia 

Khandait 



Koniir 

Kken 

Koiri 

Kurmi 



.Mahar 

Nagar 

Nat 

Kuniya 



Raju 

Shagiidpesha 

RaJu 

Rajbangthi 

Sukti ' 




No. Xll-I, 

doprtntd cImmi by diitricti. 


classes. 


Includiutt those shown in 1021 but 
not In 1031. 


Both 

sex. 


Msle. Female. 


11 12 13 

10,613,914 6,467,305 6.046,610 
0.086,717 6.102,770 4,706,036 


M1,ST7 

M7,71S 

4M,IM 

711.710 
MS, 114 
f44,4t7 

S,3lf.0lt 
•00, 713 
144, 104 
103,110 
114,101 
341,704 
•10,111 
1.174,370 

111.711 
•04.730 
•14, 100 

•0,113 

•41,004 

M,M0 

130,MI 

t10,110 

1.Nt,013 


•13,000 

•t4,4«3 

4M,004 


144.307 

•0,171 


626,107 

337,001 

1f7,000 


1.000,170 

1.437,004 

»20,N0:t 

181,380 

248,448 

4(N),201 

102,708 

147,501 

311,584 

180,340 

2.51,448 

.300,610 

171,108 

116,000 

1.l7g,30t 

1,110,400 

4A0.0:i8 

101,845 

105,.342 

100,840 

170.101 

202.314 

422.845 
42.050 
07,838 

114,443 

100,600 

200.846 

1,100,177 

1,000,100 

70,280 

20.5,702 

277,880 

31,402 

282,778 

44,200 

80,303 

108.440 

72,446 

208,047 

240,403 

24,811 

200,210 

40,630 

60,008 

107,843 

1,000,7M 


250,637 

272,463 

206,324 

217,316 

247,030 

240,650 

250.160 

209,544 

110,301 

100,101 

120,077 

44,007 

.31,088 

10,840 

117,720 

41,078 

31,048 

16,700 

274,016 

260,661 

170,706 

07,861 

100,020 

80,066 


Number of the Depressed Clsiwes per 1,000. 
of the total population. of the Hindu population. 


List of 1031. 


Including tliose shown in 
1021 but not in 1031. 


Jncludlng tboso Shown 
List of 1031. in mfbut not In lOSI. 


Both 



Both 



Both 



Both 



sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

sex. 

Mato. 

Female. 

sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

164 

164 

166 

206 

200 

206 

379 

373 

363 

473 

470 

m 

163 

163 

104 

199 

199 

199 

360 

376 

367 

463 

460 

467 

311 

300 

310 

340 

337 

MS 

377 

373 

801 

410 

407 

413 

311 

304 

402 

407 

406 

410 

100 

602 

610 

•10 

610 

620 

303 

378 

387 

3tf 

384 

892 

070 

603 

570 

•70 

672 

684 

400 

309 

402 

460 

440 

468 

440 

480 

441 

4M 

401 

408 

141 

244 

2tH 

2N 

282 

289 

no 

274 

27H 

321 

817 

326 

Ml 

304 

313 

3M 

326 

328 

371 

808 

870 

3M 

804 

804 

tit 

212 

213 

241 

240 

234 

ni 

271 

272 

307 

814 

200 

110 

til 

Ml 

tJO 

213 

140 

4H 

412 

441 

401 

461 

474 

300 

30d 

314 

331 

832 

830 

477 

406 

402 

•it 

616 

530 

101 

106 

08 

113 

120 

110 

1M 

167 

1.10 

170 

101 

163 

ito 

J20 

120 

133 

134 

132 

310 

822 

818 

304 

868 

850 

141 

140 

144 

144 

101 

167 

310 

824 

884 

IM 

873 

888 

too 

108 

202 

t07 

206 

208 

017 

. 620 

525 

140 

648 

642 

3M 

328 

320 

344 

843 

346 

OM 

064 

054 

•00 

086 

086 

01 

01 

02 

111 

114 

lit 

203 

IN 

NT 

•11 

IN 

§17 

g| 

84 

82 

100 

107 

106 

303 

808 

808 

401 

408 

408 

lit 

112 

112 

322 

820 

824 

240 

246 

261 

Til 

701 

724 

100 

186 

108 

017 

621 

686 

170 

278 

280 

701 

770 

708 

gf 

00 

82 

170 

186 

100 

121 

120 

112 

tIT 

248 

226 

to 

37 

86 

tM 

208 

210 

120 

128 

125 

7n 

710 

740 

IT 

08 

05 

70 

70 

77 

400 

400 

417 

470 

400 

488 

§4 

82 

87 

00 

04 

00 

M7 

860 

870 

410 

412 

4M 

1M 

164 

164 

tM 

200 

206 

304 

802 

800 

4n 

486 

488 

1M 

1M 

1M 

142 

141 

142 

470 

476 

on 

4N 

4N 

4N 

137 

136 

ISO 

141 

144 

147 

410 

415 

421 

443 

441 

446 

ft 

06 

91 

100 

102 

08 

400 

411 

404 

417 

440 

438 

tit 

214 

218 

112 

220 

224 

002 

004 

600 

Oil 

022 

•17 

141 

144 

140 

141 

144 

140 

124 

620 

628 

•li 

622 

620 

it 

4i 

N 

02 

M 

01 

273 

m 

no 

270 

ni 

nt 

jg 

70 

77 

70 

70 

78 

313 

827 

810 

IM 

830 

821 

10 

61 

48 

M 

61 

48 

231 

286 

228 

132 

2M 

220 

11 

80 

•4 

M 

M 

84 

111 

100 

168 

101 

102 

101 

111 

147 

160 

103 

147 

160 

•M 

888 

042 

•M 

888 

042 

216 

207 

212 

640 

632 

sa 

616 

316 

329 

616 

666 

666 

•a 

82 

27 

071 

604 

680 

47 

60 

42 

•M 

877 

201 

417 

477 

402 

ON 

482 

400 

711 

708 

722 

717 

710 

720 


66 


604 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


Beriftl Dlvhtoii, dlHriet or tUU. 

No. 


1 BBNQAL 

2 BRITISH TERRITORY 


11 

12 
18 

14 

15 
10 


IM 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
2& 


27 

2M 

29 

30 


:I2 

38 

34 

85 


Riirdwan 

Blrbhum 

Itankuru 

SflilnajMii 

Hooglily 

Howrah 


irc 


24*ParKanai 

TalcutU 

Madia 

Mnrahlflabafl 

JoiWfire 

Khulna 

mjibahl OlviilM 

lUJihahl 

Dinajimr 

Jalpafuuri 

Darjeeling 

JUngpur 

IlnaTH 

I'abna 

Malda 


Dacca 

Mjanenaingh 

Faridpiir 

ItakarganJ 

Ohlttaitnf OlvUloa 

Tlnpera 

Noakhall 

ChlttHune 

Chittagong Hill Traeta 


36 BERBAL STATES 


37 

SH 


Cooch Behar 
Tripura 


Rerial DIvMaa. dlatrict or atate. 

Mo. 


1 BERBAL 


Bunlwan 

Blrbhum 

Bankura 

Mldnaporc 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


24*Parganaa 

Calcutta 

Madia 

tfuiahidabad 

Jeaaora 

Khulna 


2 BRITISH TERRITORY 


11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

10 


IH 

19 

20 
21 
28 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

29 

29 

30 
81 
82 
88 
84 
88 


Dlnajjpur 
Jalpugurl 
Darje^lng 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 


Dacca 

Mymenaingh 
Paridpur 
DakarganJ 
omilMaai OhrMan 

Tlppera 

Noakhall 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Traeta 


S6 BERBAL STATES 

87 Cooch Behar 
18 Tripura 


STATEMIIIT 

RuMStn §9 tto dNpnmi cIbiooo 

NoTi.— Plgurea lor thoie eaatca 

A.— Untoichablea. 

.. — — — ^ 

(1) Sweeper Cartel. 


Total all untottchablei. Total iweeper oaitea. BhuInmalL 

A— , A , , * 


Doth 

lex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both 

lex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

S,16S,3SS 

3,1S2,03S 

s,sn,ts4 

4SS,2S3 

S80.0BS 

232,107 

30,774 

38,030 

S,131.S82 

3,1SS.7S0 

2.SS5,0S2 

sn, 1SS 

247, 8SS 

220,010 

36,314 

34,400 

1,801 .818 

888.M7 

•84,628 

141, 681 

113,478 

118,127 

1,148 

1,278 

498.888 

2.'i3.020 

244,072 

87,083 

29,179 

27,814 

18 

10 

380,828 

150,872 

155,968 

88,813 

30,327 

80.626 

1,086 

1,187 

110,488 
' 878,888 

157,360 

159,135 

M.038 

10,611 

10,327 

191,719 

187,346 

48,108 

24,940 

24,157 

13.607 

. 2 


878,718 

141,117 

102,173 

129,571 

27.888 

14,178 

27 

4i 

188,824 

87,661 

21.838 

14,340 

11,686 

16 

28 

1,881,120 

888,283 

886,827 

118,711 

M,3M 

18,36^ 

8,817 

2,838 

780,737 

895.090 

360,747 

71,188 

.38,020 

38,874 

48 

29 

N,838 

07.888 

28,197 

17,881 

11,093 

6.708 

87 

1 

133,H2 

08,788 

65,269 

7,378 

3.726 

7.826 

3,062 

798 

801 

144,884 

71,714 

78,270 

18,188 

8.378 

1,197 

1,780 

288,178 

138,242 

128.037 

3,774 

2,066 

1,718 

384 

209 

483,883 

257,776 

235,317 

2,103 

1,065 

1,038 

82 

00 

474,273 

288,888 

224,221 

87,833 

38,118 

3t,l8l 

14,911 

14,234 

07,283 

85,239 

82,044 

8,011 

3,675 

3,030 

2,196 

1,937 

88,337 

48,814 

41,523 

21,714 

11,202 

10,612 

2,483 

8,840 

8,846 

33,877 

19,389 

14,488 

8,438 

2,0.56 

708 

440 

8,888 

4,251 

2,699 

1,383 

872 

481 

22 

28 

77,888 

41,292 

86,814 

10,881 

6,182 

6,048 

2,798 

2,081 

47,888 

25,318 

22,640 

8,042 

2,987 

3,066 

1,381 

1.681 

78,147 

35,949 

84,108 

7,101 

3,716 

3,300 

3,135 

2,944 

88,118 

39.708 

40,317 

8,143 

4,638 

4.605 . 

862 

828 

1,838488 

783,311 

788,888 

27,171 

14,338 

12,333 

11,781 

18,817 

384,388 

181.821 

183,046 

11,100 

6.678 

8.941 

6,472 

6,131 

6,167 

328,881 

174.453 

154,648 

7,818 

3.084 

2,481 

1,862 

484,332 

228,965 

226,367 

8,338 

2.814 

2,522 

1,766 

2,482 

2,249 

381,881 

108,672 

192,929 

3,880 

1,906 

1,007 

1,669 

278,744 

141,218 

134.8U 

21,834 

18.212 

18,782 

4,816 

•.U7 

174.732 

00,140 

84.602 

.8,487 

2,704 

2.793 

2,312 

2.472 

07,183 

34.279 

82,014 

3,831 

1.604 

1,837 

1,634 

1.786 

33,887 

16,645 

16,042 ' 

11,888 

6,819 

0,140 

061 

060 

232 

166 

77 

47 

86 

12 

19 

4 

17,470 

1S.17S 

1S,1S2 

8, 024 

2,507 

2,007 

1,4S0 

1,541 

13, M3 

7,802 

6,691 

LON 

1,570 

1,424 

847 

>96 

13,887 

7,386 

6,601 

1,180 

937 

1,163 

613 

746 


A. — Vntouchablci. 

(li) Other untonrhablci. 

Total other unto uchabler. ]^dl. BaMla. Batirl. 


Both 

lex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

31 

32 


8,Sn.08S 

0,031,042 0,740,087 

490,702 490, no 

2,214 

2,235 

104.205 

107,033 

0,084,003 

0,019,171 

2,735,402 

400,070 490,050 

2,214 

2,230 

104,040 

100,003 

1,71f,9M 

•73,488 

148,101 

874,118 

374,407 

188 

28 

1M,M4 

1f1.Mi 

441,898 

224,447 

217,058 

91,753 

08,410 

60 

17 

01,880 

62,484 

8U,87i 

120.54.5 

125,827 

42,864 

44,666 

7 


18,880 

18,618 

28I,M7 

146,889 

14H,80B 

45,148 

44.614 



68,834 

60,616 

328,818 

106,770 

101,189 

76,721 

76,880 



7,110 

6,658 

141,831 

126,074 

116,064 

79,450 

76,700 

id 


12,736 

13,260 

183,888 

67,833 

76,066 

36,666 

36,180 

11 

ii 

216 

66 

1,781,388 

•38, 981 

•304M 

188.6M 

106,678 

131 

■17 

8,937 

8.072 

8M.237 

857,364 

326,878 

61,681 

48,158 

96 

87 

606 

466 

78,834 

56,745 

21,489 

2,679 

2,766 

28 

11 

22 

158 

1MA14 

05,007 

61,007 

80,011 

19,448 

169 

261 

1,069 

1,080 

1I8,7N 

03,886 

64,807 

10,677 

20,808 

176 

218 

2,002 

1,998 

841,881 

181,186 

181,819 

10,897 

0,906 

69 

46 

247 

248 

48i,Hf 

256,711 

234,870 

8,856 

8,806 

. . 


01 

71 

48iA68 

214,822 

181,718 

1487 

•,381 

618 

122 

Ml 

871 

88,178 

31,664 

28,008 

1,584 

1,666 



87 

86 

M,823 

87.612 

81,011 

420 

428 

‘i 


126 

100 

gf'4pf 

16,488 

18,006 

218 

184 



8 

18 

i,M7 

8,879 

2,218 

16 

16 





87,381 

86,110 

81.271 

103 

148 

28 

18 

’i 

‘i 

41,818 

82,881 

10,685 

517 

676 

6 




•8,841 

82,288 

30,806 

1,726 

1,681 

68 

02 

ie 

*6 

78,811 

86,160 

86,812 

618 

806 

817 

442 

867 

420 

1,112,828 

788,873 

743,8N 

7,1U 

8,118 

1,1M 

1,181 

183 

117 

313.818 

176,643 

177478 

1.876 

1,077 



08 

60 

381.878 

170,612 

161,464 

8,906 

8,4.82 

1,186 

1,100 

100 

07 

448,8N 

226,161 

828,646 

1,828 

1,680 





387 J41 

106,667 

101,174 

19 

47 



. . 


8M,718 

130,867 

128,TM 

88 

11 

4 

• 

711 

884 

188431 

87,436 

81,709 

24 

14 

4 

0 



lljfl 

82,666 

81,077 

8 

6 





21,828 

10,880 

10,802 

36 

81 



780 

680 

181 

120 

66 





11 

4 

00,370 

io,ni 

0,005 

117 

100 

. . 

. . 

100 

00 

1A688 

6,822 

4,107 

106 

101 


, , 



11487 

6,448 

6,486 

11 

18 

.. 

• • 

166 

80 
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Nft. Xll-k. 


hf eattgarlM, ky kiilricti. 

RUttked with an Mterbk are not for all dlatrlcta. 

A.— UntoachabU’S. 


(f) Saerper Caatt-e (roneludei). 


Dom. 


Halaikhor. 

Karl. 

Kaora. 

Kkhak. 

Lalbegl. 

Moh^r. 

Heilal 

No. 

Half. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

MiUe. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

16 19 

20 

21 

22 

28 


71,284 

08,783 

802 

374 

87,824 

84,888 

68,837 

80,871 

2 

3,488 

1,478 

13,684 

9,004 

1 

70, ns 

88,183 

802 

374 

87,213 

84,838 

88,901 

80,086 

8 

3,489 

1,478 

13,398 

9,813 

2 

U,M0 

14,010 

00 

184 

48,088 

40,470 

80,370 

10,104 


too 

184 

3,347 

8,133 

S 

17.7M 

17,111 

48 

31 

10,263 

9.869 

337 

314 


7., 

35 

042 

53d 

4 

17,972 

18.806 



11.216 

11.105 

27 

4 




26 

84 

5 

7,014 

0,90.1 



8.439 

3,391 

1 





37 

.35 

0 

7.728 

7,451 



12.502 

12,476 

3,669 

3.5.52 


54 

5i 

915 

087 

7 

4.108 

4.009 

32 

34 

2,940 

3,128 

0,292 

.5.792 


5 

30 

079 

473 

6 

1.489 

1,140 


50 

1.503 

M3 

13,025 

9.022 


159 

b 

1,058 

830 

0 

Mtl 

f,T0t 

271 

00 

0,403 

8,344 

30,031 

38,808 


1.010 

041 

0,188 

4,113 

10 

1,020 

1,226 



2.507 

2.37(5 

S2.6.»'.2 

26,950 


550 

445 

1,330 

646 

11 

2,214 

1.643 

230 

M 

590 

4k:i 

1,499 

1,406 


2.000 

4S.S 

4,527 

2.774 

12 

700 

707 

8 

11 

1,0.32 

1,64M 

326 

211 


10 


2.52 

2U 

IS 

2,82(1 

2,704 


6 

3, .534 

3.61.'t 




7 

i.i 

26vS 

236 

14 

802 

Sll 

18 

8 

177 

163 

1.094 

9u» 


36 

2 

43 

39 

15 

60 

91 

9 

5 

53 

43 

7(9) 

747 


5 

to 

96 

62 

16 

8,103 

t,0il 

01 

110 

14,810 

11,00f 




111 

304 

1.100 

1,110 

17 

149 

109 

12 


9.^0 

706 




08 

152 

17b 

133 

16 

657 

475 

22 

io 

6,174 

6,567 






000 

509 

19 

849 

089 


. , 

986 

1,095 






4ia 

.309 

80 

70 

32 



830 

218 




3()4 

144 

137 

59 

81 

700 

700 

oi 

1(12 

1,221 

1,223 




0 

2 

397 

329 

22 

140 

138 



1,825 

1.262 






141 

104 

83 

158 

109 



202 

166 




139 


87 

75 

24 

470 

447 



3.300 

8,230 






. . 


85 

M7 

777 

00 

30 

30 

11 




70 

44 

1,484 

1,040 

8f 

861 

202 








05 

80 

181 

77 

87 

838 

.S03 



28 







1,100 

829 

88 

243 

208 










89 

05 

89 

55 

64 

60 

86 

*8 

ii 




’5 

'« 

104 

77 

80 

8,011 

8,101 



8,130 

8 .8n 



8 

8 

11 

148 

881 

81 

826 

277 



28 

20 



2 


2 

87 

22 

.32 

17 

10 



20 

3 





, * 

28 

33 

33 

2,708 

2,808 



2,091 

2,199 




2 

0 

07 

l.M 

84 

1 

.. 










15 

8 

3.5 

811 

830 



311 

338 

38 

8 

. . 

. . 


ISO 

181 

30 

281 

280 



290 

219 






168 

ISO 

87 

280 

350 


. . 

21 

n 

30 

5 




87 

51 

88 


A.~l.’ntoucliiblM. 



(tl) Othvr onbnirlialilca (t*onf»nt/fcf). 


Mhuiya. 

Bind. 


Dlnjhia. 


(liamar. 

Dhrnuar. 


Dhulf 

D(Tal. 

•(erUl 

No. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mule. Femal«. 

M-iIe. Femaio. 

Male. Female. 

Male. Femaio. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


88 

84 

3.5 

.30 

37 SS 

.30 

40 

41 42 


43 

44 

45 

46 


27,611 

21,768 

10,668 

8,082 

187 

180 

94,602 

68,980 

21 

23 

120387 

108,818 

900 

070 

1 

27,839 

21,887 

10,388 

8,798 

102 

101 

93,438 

68,222 

21 

23 

120,318 

108,381 

882 

621 

2 

11,021 

14,000 

014 

•41 



81,048 

11.001 



89,:oo 

87,841 



8 

5.923 

8,943 

161 

58 



4,106 

2,17H 



2,011 

l.OlO 



4 

030 

579 





2,105 

2,210 



907 

855 



5 

2,110 

2,088 


2 



100 

90 



1,977 

1,983 



6 

7i475 

7,208 

15 

13 



1.411 

1,303 



1G,7M1 

)e,lA0 



i 

li043 

779 

542 

460 



5.73.5 

S.IHl 



2,810 

1,984 



H 

1,144 

142 

75 

10 



8,436 

2.9H3 



5.1H4 

4.333 



9 

1.001 

1,017 

8,118 

l.fM 



44.107 

81, OM 

tl 

83 

81, IN 

11,118 



10 

1407 

1,004 

414 

202 



17,?00 

«,746 



6,325 

6,262 



11 

iliii 

827 

IfiZ 

201 



16,020 

5.947 


9 

7,463 

3,789 



12 

'7M 

Hll 

995 

029 



667 

442 



1,581 

1.547 



13 

49 

59 

530 

462 



2.972 

2,777 

81 

14 

1,121 

9.50 



14 

827 

804 

2 




1,363 

1,306 



1,415 

1,763 



15 


2 

13 




2,965 

2,417 



1,291 

1,202 



16 

0,804 

8.001 

•,M0 

•.404 

102 

101 

i8,ns 

0,134 



4,0N 

4,101 

144 

Iti 

17 

1,108 

1.006 

495 

430 



2,332 

2.347 



949 

892 



Iti 

507 

98 

104 

113 



1.101 

4.54 



866 

314 



10 

1,154 

792 

70 

52 

i 


904 

379 



865 

201 



20 

21 

20 



1(1 1 

101 

30*' 

326 



171 

:i8 



21 

77 

33 

147 

.30 



2.53.« 

1,4H2 



416 

105 

525 

509 

22 

120 

79 

43 

22 



2.421 

1,561 



1H7 

114 

19 

12 

20 



470 

429 



1.273 

76( 



604 

631 



84 

1,202 

1,278 

5,550 

5.410 



1,900 

1.821 



1,761 

1,720 



85 

104 

180 

441 

30 



18,74 • 

11,044 



33,I40 

31,874 

• 


80 

118 

90 





5,044 

4,119 



7,403 

6,891 



87 



79 

35 



6,787 

5,365 



8,853 

7,865 

H 


28 

45 

30 





1,2M 

1,101 



4,041 

4,5C6 



20 

80 


302 


. , 


6e8 

461 



12.851 

12,022 



30 

130 

N 

38 

34 

, , 

. , 

1,140 

1,4I0 

.. 

• • 

t1.N0 

10, 810 

•• 

.. 

81 

1 


82 

35 



1,515 

1,218 



12.407 

10.937 



18 

7 






114 

180 

, , 


12.437 

11.881 



88 

115 

68 

i 




210 

97 



0,606 

7,38? 



84 

12 

2 





1 

2 



31 

16 



•5 

72 

72 

201 

187 

88 

88 

1,083 

7:8 

. . 


841 

404 

438 

448 

30 

5 


67 

9 



'73 

853 



145 

03 

488 

440 

87 

•7 

n 

184 

144 

55 

li'j 

390 

451 


•• 

OM 

881 

•• 

•• 

80 



606 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


•TATBMINT 


NmiiNr tf Mm it pf mii danti 


A.^UnUmcluiblct. 


(U) Other mituuclMblM (eonltawetf). 


lo. 

OlvMaa, dfaitrlet or atala. 




— ■ — — 







Doaadh. 

ObaeL 


Hadl. 


Hajang. . 

Kadw 




^ale. 

Female. 

Male. Femali!. 

Male. Female. 

Male. Female. 

Male. Female. 



47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

56 

56 

1 

•INEAL 

. . 26, fit 

11 , ass 

S4S3 

MIS 

S,l64 

S,1S0 10,05! 

f,S37 

SIS 

480 

2 

MITliN TERRITORY 

. . S4,23S 

1I,6M 

S,SS2 

S,4SS 

S,1S4 

S,1S0 10, OSS 

0,637 

SIS 

450 

8 

■ardaraa Qlvlalea 

•.148 

8,407 

138 

88 





87 

•8 

4 

Burdwan 

1,878 

1,073 

, , 






5 

14 

6 

Blrblium 

80 

60 









0 

Bankura 

4 

2 

i2 

7 







7 

8 

MldoatNire 

Hooghiy 

86 

1,770 

81 

646 

24 

14 





82 

fk 

ft 

Howrah 

2,070 

677 

102 

ik 


. . 

. . 




10 

Praaldeaey OlvMea 

11,142 

4.244 

1,474 

1,444 


.. 


, . 



11 

24ParRanai 

4.808 

£.020 

601 

614 







12 

Calnittj 

4.78ft 

1,685 

118 

80 







18 

Nailia 

884 

44 

366 

380 







14 

.Munilildabad 

047 

624 


, , 







lb 

Jeiwnrf 

51 

8 

, , 

, , 







18 

KhiiltiA 

73 

3 


. . 


, . 





17 

llaliliaiii DIvIsiea 

l.ftOO 

3,334 

1,844 

1,227 



81 

1 

Ilf 

801 

18 

Kajahalil 

386 

280 







f*H 

57 

10 

DiDaJpiir 

.. 607 

160 

82 

lis 



io 


471 

.334 

20 

Jalpaiiftiri 

476 

185 

1,228 

840 







21 

UarjKHlng 

100 

64 

84 

84 



28 

2 



82 

Bamcpiir 

1,804 

601 





13 




28 

24 

K 

287 

874 

186 

281 


58 







88 

Malda 

1,462 

1,683 

102 

00 







20 

Dmea Dlvliiea 

2.fttft 

1,000 



8,184 

8,188 

8,188 

0,884 

8 


87 

Dacca 

620 

208 









28 

Mymenalngh 

1,814 

1,220 



8,164 

0,158 

O.OKO 

0.634 

■3 


20 

Farldpur 

04 

82 








80 

BakarganJ 

.. 88 










81 

OmtlilMg MflllOi 

141 

14 

48 

44 


28 

14 

1 



82 

88 

Tlppera 

Noa^l 

140 

7 

•• 

•• 



14 

1 



84 

Chittagong 

*8 

*7 

44 

44 







86 

Chittagong HlllTraeU 

.. 


•• 



22 





36 

BEROAL STATE! 

373 

IIS 

T1 

IS 



, , 

, , 

, . 

. . 

87 

Oooch Behar 

878 

03 

n 

, , 


> a 

, , 




88 

Tripura 

« • • a 

20 

10 








A.— Untoucheblre. 


No. 


DIvltleii, dlitrlet r ' etate. 


Ifal. 


(11) Other untourhabloR (eonft’mird). 


MelUh. 


Melpnhariya. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Halo. 


Kernnk*. Stale. Female. 



1 

71 

78 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

70 

80 

1 

RENQAL 

.. 64,001 

07,070 

10,043 

0,310 

0,011 

5,700 

111,673 

101,546 

0,471 

5,141 

2 

RRITISH TERRITORY 

54,070 

»7,070 

10, 0:5 

0,110 

6,031 

5,700 

110,103 

101,716 

0,370 

5,136 

8 

■aNwaa DIvlelen 

31, 111 

34,164 

2,881 

717 

IIS 

If 

70,842 

74,808 

•16 

III 

4 

Burdwan 

804 

608 

368 

87 

120 

5.6 

S3.2ia 

:)0,n37 

270 

313 

6 

Hirbhun 

10.570 

21,347 

6 

1 



22,4.62 

22,043 

128 

112 

6 

Hankur.1 

4,114 

6.420 





5 0MI 

.6,617 



7 

MIdnapuro 

Hooghiy 

4,204 

4,168 

io 

io 

8 

7 

4.287 

4,105 



R 

1.768 

1.821 

1,868 

526 



0,045 

8,701 

244 

32 

0 

Howrah 

846 

112 

670 

134 



3,820 

2.606 

273 

08 

10 

PreelOemy Olvlalt ■ 

0,084 

•,08i 

8,888 

1,717 

171 

811 

80.138 

71,148 

•11 

478 

11 

24‘ParRanaa 

227 

137 

2,778 

1,202 



i8,L;.i 

1.6.1M8 

267 

40 

12 

CalcutU 

:i24 

8R 

2,288 

40 



10,422 

2.521 

87 

29 

18 

Nadia 

614 

872 

450 

157 

3 


15,602 

14,050 

62 

64 

14 

Munhidabad 

8,408 

8,315 

260 

280 

176 

sii 

1 1,063 

11,385 

208 

.123 

16 

Jeeaore 

68 

100 

21 

8 



10,565 

17, .603 

88 

20 

14 

Khulna 

230 

224 

04 

20 



11.238 

10,197 

5 

17 

RaJehaM DIvlilea 

3.140 

1,878 

4,008 

1,878 

i,n4 

8,817 

tI,7M 

17,141 

4.804 

3.0I0 

18 

fUJahalU 

217 

100 

351 

303 

2,462 

2.271 

4,961 

4,434 

01 

85 

10 

Dlmtipur 

Jalpalgurl 

Uarjeoilng 

1,010 

838 

• 244 

010 

506 

caa 

4,211 

2,570 

1,673 

1,343 

20 

222 

06 

860 

64 

1,295 

001 

1,315 

500 

205 

46 

21 

48 

234 

30 

80 

1,004 

701 

137 

10 

141 

•8 

22 

Rangpur 

100 

758 

444 

86 

35 

5,431 

3,467 

707 

500 

18 

14 

Ikma 

Pahna 



862 

602 

344 

106 

76 

80 

1,697 

2,044 

1,203 

2,608 

160 

121 

134 

120 

86 

Malda 

1,634 

i.5ii 

018 

706 

407 

623 

2,082 

1.068 

1,507 

1,578 

24 

Oaeea OlvMen 

8,873 

4,887 

S.IM 

8,733 

.. 


88.880 

24,014 

84 

34 

27 

Dacca 


4,484 

18 




11,790 

11,884 



28 

Mymenalngh 

6.6M 

8,613 

3,733 



13,808 

10,7 S 

44 

2 i 

20 

Farldpur 







2.182 

1.570 


80 

Bakarm 

.i M 

178 

68 




1,264 

672 

io 

*0 

81 

OkNIaf en MvMm 

1,488 

8,478 

121 

11 

, , 


I.7M 

3,101 

184 

117 

82 

88 

Tipper- 

Noaki^ 

1,480 

8,464 

111 

14 

• 


8.210 

286 

2.887 

130 

24 

12 

84 

Chittagong ^ ^ 

!! ii 

io 

io 

ii 



880 

168 

162 

180 

86 

Chlttngong UlU Traola 







6 

2 

4 

0 

86 

•RRQAL OTATEli 

13 


157 

04 

1 


1,570 

130 

03 

IN 

87 

Cooch Behar 

18 


231 

68 

1 


1,888 

639 

44 

IS 

88 

Trlpucn 

.. 

• • 

24 

84 

.. 

.. 

241 

801 

40 

08 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 507 

Nt. XIM (eoniiNiiid.) 

by Htjgtilii, by itolraHs. 

A.— Vntourhiblcii. 


(il) Olhor untonchitblft (fotitinued). 


Kan. 


Kandh. 

Korh. 

Kniiw 

nr. 

Kotal. 

I.nhar. 

Mahll 


rial 

No. 

Mala. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, r 

•male. 

M.nlr. 

Female. 

Male. 

Frn ale. 

Male. 1 1 

niiile. 


57 

68 

50 

60 

61 

02 

83 

8i 


08 

07 

OH 

00 

7(1 


37 

11 

1,001 

S13 

41,704 

30, SOS 

7S 

85 

3,868 

j,79b 

2 c,oeo 

24,101 

8,211 

8,081 

1 

14 

4 

SOS 

ISl 

41,030 

38.971 

78 

65 

3,862 

3,790 

26,98t 

84,086 

8,811 

8,061 

2 

.. 




176 

406 



3.067 

3.072 

13.411 

13,731 

3.41! 

1,510 

.1 

.. 








8.024 

.3,030 

2,.V ’ 

2.2.M 

407 

374 

4 

a a 




• • 

, . 



1 

11 

1 4.5 

I.IIU 

232 

277 

5 

• • 




276 




au 

21 

15MM 

13.34.H 



A 

• • 




402 





1,010 

000 

1.003 

i,H3:i 

7 

a a 








12 

*4 

00.3 

OHH 

7H 

13 

8 






4 





201) 

38 

1.5 

1.3 

0 

M 

4 

550 

244 

81 


63 

13 

761 

.17 

1.461 

610 

101 

117 

10 



478 

228 





KNI 


014 

23.3 

7 


11 

W 


78 

10 

35 




8 

k 

40.'. 

04 

33 

is 

12 



6 




o:i 

6:i 

IW 

54 

2.11 

107 



13 









5 

088 

a 

•* 

oii 

104 

14 











62 




1.5 

*4 

*4 









03 

H2 


! ! 

16 

.. 


M 

1 

11.116 

16,616 

.. 


24 


5.723 

4,317 

5.673 

3.426 

17 

, , 


2 


700 

50.3 



21 


208 

103 

20H 

270 

18 





3.221 

2.042 





31 12 

12t 

(tl'iO 

.H60 

10 

. , 




417 

502 





3.07.) 

.3,117 

.3.2-<2 

2,0H7 

20 





85 

67 





0:»7 

4S\ 

121 

12H 

21 

, , 


.^8 

8 

3.228 

8.205 





222 

: » 

47 

60 

22 





10.864 

10.000 





141 

]:is 

73 

02 

23 





16 

16 





32 

14 



24 

• • 




1,406 

1,424 





210 

211 

807 

1,071 

26 

.. 




26.484 

16,476 

11 




263 

111 


. , 

26 





4.404 

4 60 





21 

3 



27 

, , 




16.817 

14,076 

is 




03 

41 



28 

, , 










IHO 

164 



20 

.. 




203 

226 









80 

a. 




676 

176 

, . 

t 



73 

Ilf 

, , 


81 





188 

160 





4 




82 

, , 














.33 

, , 




loi 

22 


*2 



OH 

100 



84 











1 




35 

13 

IS 

404 

171 

074 

SS3 


. . 



138 

76 

. . 

, , 

36 



7 

1 

640 

liOO 





H4 

21 



87 

is 

25 

807 

270 

84 

83 





54 

6.". 



.38 


A. — 


(11) Other un(oii»'liBt»l<‘R (cuntinued' . 


Nalya. 


Namaaiidra. 

Pallya 




l*a L 


rHiiii. 




Mala. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. r 

•male. 

5. .lie Ki 

mule. 

Male. Fi 

male. 

Miile. 

Fi mule. 

Male. 

Ki mule. 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

80 

00 

01 

02 

03 

01 


10 

20 

1,007,403 

1,027,864 

22,862 

20,208 

1,261 

594 12,804 

6,121 

20,829 

19,937 

339,072 

328,060 

1 

3 

, , 

1,002,012 1,023,001 

22,882 

20,298 

630 

•41 

12,061 

5, on 20,118 

19,176 

339,072 

328,069 

.» 



37,242 

37,636 



271 

163 

4.536 

1,730 

230 

111 

35.447 

34,403 

3 



7,480 

7,320 



12 


07.3 

4.38 

3.'i 

26 

.31 

0 

4 



823 

e64 





.54 

46 

6 

7 

3,103 

3,616 

.5 



45H 

432 





11 

7 





6 


, , 

18,0.53 

18,635 



166 

105 

238 

125 

i2 

i-i 


17,207 

7 



.3,283 

3,241 





1,202 

41” 

.‘lO 

8 

1.618 

1,.502 

8 



6.630 

6.638 



04 

68 

2,05.5 

7(i; 

127 

56 

11,204 

11.070 

0 



263,072 

247,743 

31 


120 

•2 

6,561 

3, 111 

3,301 

3,461 

303,135 

113,111 

10 



15,0.58 

1.5 320 



224 

88 

4,286 

2,207 

461 

280 

100,384 

100,608 

11 



2,201 

1,607 



6 

4 

1.885 

566 

63 

60 

1,330 

676 

12 



15,60.5 

14,007 

33 




185 

132 

1.110 

064 

1,230 

1, 1.5.3 

13 



5,6.6 1 

0.683 





131 

160 

801 

If 

1,237 

1.337 

14 



00,108 

t . '»00 





fO 

63 

880 

71 

4,660 

3,074 

1.5 



188,460 

i2(',aoH 





32 

10 

480 

.583 

0.5.376 

87.150 

16 

3 

, , 

•6,114 

I7,364 

21.116 

16,160 

10 

6 

545 

312 

3,411 

3,601 

IK 

III 

17 



10,706 

10.«$2 

23 

0 





42.'i 

416 

50 


18 



1,036 

J.^^17 

17,841 

15,668 

i 


68 

io 

230 

261 



10 



063 


06 

S4 



4 

3 

10 

0 



20 

*8 


21 

IH 




'o 







21 



18,000 

18.2.50 



4 


242 

1*:. 

OKIV 

000 



22 


, , 

4.716 

4,418 

220 

lis 



18 

.) 

2.’iH 

;. . .3 



23 



22,008 

21,007 



‘6 


71 

63 

1.341I 

1 ,.5.5» 



21 



063 

602 

3.079 

.3,074 



142 

188 

in 

134 

240 

236 

25 


,, 

•11,277 

•00.M6 

1,664 

1,265 

26 


846 

571 

1,343 

1,652 



26 



140,360 

144,822 

304 

236 



456 

2;.6 

1,700 

1.413 



27 



76,763 

66,770 

1,200 

1,010 

20 


300 

316 

.5,426 

4.003 



28 



214,641 

213,0.57 







778 

610 



20 

. • 

. , 

170.513 

170.014 







1,450 

l,ri36 



30 



••,U7 

If,8f6 

6 

•3 

.. 


124 

106 

3,116 

3,442 



81 



66,411 

60.080 

3 




45 

22 

1,806 

2,047 



32 



18,278 

17..517 







1,503 

1,305 



33 

,, 


2,115 

1,780 

*3 

03 



M 

84 

1 




34 

• # 


58 

12 











3.1 

17 

10 

4,701 

3,083 

, , 

, , 

731 

333 

163 

144 

714 

762 

. . 


36 



1.663 

1.80.3 





5.) 

30 

122 

124 



37 

i7 

20 

2.820 

2.1. '.0 



7'ii 

333 

08 

114 

.502 

638 



.38 



508 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


ITATEMCNT 


tilt tftprttNil dtiNt 


A. — T.’ntourhaMrii. 






(ii) llthai untoiu-hahlP!i {mnrUul'dh 




HArial 

rf.i. 

Divliion, nr utifA. 

PuntUri. 

Rnjwar. 


Miiiiri. 


Tlyar. 



' 'nlA. 

Fcmalr. 

.Malp. Fom.iii*. 

Malt'. 

Komala. 

Male. 

Female. 



or* 

00 

97 

08 

99 

100 

101 

102 

I 

BENQAL 

17,364 

13,901 

11,217 

10,060 

40,000 

39,920 

46,602 

47,821 

2 

BRITISH TERRITORY 

17,364 

13,001 

11,274 

10,041 

39,914 

30,008 

40,606 

47,700 

:« 

•NrOwan DivitUa 



4,1 N 

8.123 

31,079 

29,111 

11,149 

11.Mt 

4 




1.105 

872 

0.387 

.1, 018 

875 

323 

5 




170 

100 

7 . 00:1 

7.221 

101 

229 

li 




240 

174 

12,713 

12.4.'i5 

002 

067 

7 

SftiJiiitiHir) 



2,330 

2,22.-'. 

2.707 

2.724 

2,117 

2.821 

M 

ifiKiKiiiy 



07 

82 

1.201 

950 

1.813 

1,480 

0 

Iftlwrali 



112 

71 

1,008 

848 

5.342 

0.230 

in 

Priiidancir Division 

13.9M 

10,204 

3,941 

8.179 

9,999 

1,213 

22,019 

20,413 

11 


8,500 

0.028 

080 

7:10 

1. 970 

1.370 

17.004 

16,460 

12 

n 



751 

117 

1.480 

750 

133 

142 

N.iillii 

339 

kii 

1,550 

1.708 

040 

844 

200 

478 

li 


3.80.1 

3.008 

425 

1.10.8 

1.480 

1,024 

1,000 

1,670 

15 


251 

802 

242 

40 

148 

08 

217 

240 

irt 

Kliuliia 

4 




048 

527 

1,740 

1,582 

17 

tajihalil Oivlilon 

4,071 

1,101 

2,814 

2.937 

1,779 

1,499 

1,140 

7,144 

lA 

Jtajuhalil 

I.OM 

1,408 

080 

708 

291 

184 

092 

1.097 

19 

niiinliMir 



109 

27 

:<45 

213 

192 

188 

20 

21 

JaliMiKurl 

narjeellDa 



20 

3 

100 

20 

no 

20 

13 

•• 

22 

Rangpur 



828 

573 

04 

25 

48 

20 

23 

ItiHira 



40 

.K» 

.>>2 

41 

.50 

43 

24 


M 

37 

35 

120 

23 

3 

365 

361 

25 

Malda 

2.037 

1.007 

024 

507 

770 


4,870 

.6,435 

20 

Oicci Division 

2t1 

191 

•11 

497 

311 

331 

9,319 

•,101 

27 


4 


219 

178 

304 

310 

1,537 

1,677 

2M 

MymenMngH 

217 

105 

502 

310 

52 

25 

7,030 

0.756 

29 

Paridpur 







180 

166 

30 

llakarnanj 







S3 

14 

SI 

ehlttagoni Division 



1 

i 

13 




82 

Tlpimra 





4 




33 

Moaklmll 





8 



• • 

84 

(.'hlttuiionii _ . 



5 

5 

0 

. , 

. . 

. . 

85 

Clilttagcinu 11111 Tracts 








•• 
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BENOAL STATE! 



13 

0 

89 

68 

7 

31 

37 

iVioch Ucli&r 





27 

55 


. . 

38 

Tripura 



i:i 

0 

50 

7 

31 





11 .— (’Ihbucr of al»orlitiiiiil d•■^lvatl(ln. 




SArlil 

N<i. 

DlvUlon. d'Btrirt or nt.ito. 

Kiida (Kora) 

l.rNlliii. 


MiuOi. 

Miinda. 



M.ilr. 

1 .-in.-iii'- 

kill*. 


Miili*. 

FPttinli’. 

Malp. 

Fi>m.iln. 


1 

no 

117 

118 

110 

120 

121 

122 

12-3 

1 

BENQAL 

23,909 

22,000 

6,760 

6,241 

2,749 

2,120 

33,276 

29,831 

2 

BRITItl^TERRITORY 

23, ns 

22,039 

6,730 

6,228 

2,994 

2,104 

32,086 

28,987 

:i 

■nrtpan Division 

20, 040 

19,790 

1,997 

1,213 



1,994 

1,491 

4 

Bimiwan 

Hlrlnium 

7„'i80 

0.430 

21 

8 



1.’’|0 

100 

6 

a, 9 : 1 a 

4,028 






02 

n 

Uankura 

2 .o«r. 

2.004 





128 

13i 

7 

M idPanoru 

4,813 

4,870 

4,952 

4.808 



730 

890 


l{(Mjgll|y 

1.453 

1,075 

034 

320 



350 

120 

9 

HoMrrah 

197 

33 

00 

8 



640 

162 

10 

Prosidtncy Division 

4fl 

399 

11 

11 

11 


3,411 

3,307 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

1.S 

2i*rarKanas 

I'akutla 

Nadia 

Murahklabad 

jMloro 

34 

23 

14 

293 

51 

52 

25 

205 

57 

17 

40 

2 

10 

4 

1 

i5 


1,485 

232 

778 

190 

608 

1,410 

42 

909 

268 

500 

10 

Khulna 







02 

82 

17 

RolsIitM Division 

1,710 

2,700 



2,979 

2,104 

21,1 92 

19,421 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

Ralshahl 

IHqajpur 

'alpalgurl 

Darjming 

Kangpnr 

Houra 

Piihna 

Malda 

105 

904 

1,041 

09 

871 

1.780 



2,405 

IRl 

8 

1.9.39 

166 

8,404 

2,1.50 

14,341 

2,218 

217 

1,564 

230 

930 

8,450 

2,480 

18,442 

1,659 

178 

1.418 

218 

721 

20 

Doom Division 

1 





.. 

1,3M 

198 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Parca 

Mynicnalnglt 

Paridpur 

I'-akarganl 

'a 






828 

856 

188 

44 

319 

189 

80 

00 

31 

CMttoioni Division 

It 

49 

4 



•• 

149 

113 

32 

Tlppcra 



1 




•• 


33 

84 

Niiakhall 

Ohiitagong 

!! io 

40 

i 



!! 

146 

108 

85 

(blttagong Hill TneU 


•• 

•• 



•• 

0 
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131 

41 

24 

13 

12 

26 

1,100 

874 

87 

38 

Behar 

'I'ripura 

il lii 

ii 

94 

is 

52 

21 

6 

Lit! 

2 

172 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


600 


Nt. Xll-h (eoiKtmiMl). 
hy ctli|ortoii ky ditificli* 

B.— ClBiMt of AborlgtDAl derivation. 


Total, Caalet of aboriginal 
derivation. 

Agarla. 




BhumiJ. 



Oaro. 


Ho. 


Kaur 


Aerial 

No. 

Doth 

MX. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 — % 

Male. Female. 


lOS 

104 

106 

100 

107 

108 

100 

no 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 


, 030, 309 

533,104 

503,145 

150 

71 

41,040 

42,507 

19,534 

15,275 

15 

• 

BBS 

893 

1 

UT.lOO 

445,255 

421,054 

150 

71 

41,700 

42,205 

11,473 

17,043 

15 

4 

557 

777 

2 

3M.7H 

100,010 

1M,141 

40 

10 

33,034 

31,114 

0 

0 

14 

4 



3 


43.090 




1.0.50 

1,800 


6 





4 

1Mt4 

8,45(1 

8.374 



63 







6 

•1,1M 

45,176 

74.100 

40,022 



0.008 

0.098 







6 

lit, 171 

77,083 

44 

6 

21,028 

22.026 

0 

2 

is 

*4 



7 

41, Mt 

21 .003 

10,046 

5 


1,704 

84 

1,716 






8 

4,111 

3,105 

080 


'5 

20 







0 

3MI4 

10.007 

11,417 

40 


4.040 

1,407 

111 

10 



87 

13 

10 

11,111 

a.376 

7..>i63 



4,087 

4,621 

103 

12 





11 

IH 

804 

186 

40 

, , 

17 

14 

4 

3 



H7 

2.i 

12 

7.IOt 

8,781 

4.021 



286 

2C8 







IS 

1.141 

4.080 

4.403 



36 








14 

4,417 

2.253 

2,164 



625 

663 

16 

‘i 





16 

104 

103 

lUl 











10 

M3.M1 

180.0I0 

174.001 

IS 

17 

1.141 

1,411 

Ott 

414 



01 

143 

17 

17.IM 

10.080 

17,017 



730 

725 







18 

•4,171 

47.002 

40,210 


*0 



’3 




44 

02 

19 

144, Mi 

75,076 

08.068 



102 

105 

004 

424 





20 

11,411 

8,730 

6.716 

is 

*8 

2 

1 






si 

21 

0.013 

8,108 

2.860 





14 

io 



4i 


22 

10,047 

6,006 

6.261 



142 

ibi 







23 

4,707 

2,680 

2,208 



510 

480 





ii 


24 

40,001 

24,070 

24,001 











25 

30,0S4 

10.0M 

11.4I4 



147 

174 

17,710 

1l.lli 



000 

171 

20 

1,710 

1,185 

001 



125 

80 

15 






27 

30,411 

18,041 

17,480 



06 

53 

i7,701 

10,586 



668 

sii 

28 

711 

800 

812 



66 

42 





20 

130 

76 

61 









30 


30 

30,131 

10,018 

17,010 

11 

44 

7 

10 

4 




10 

40 

31 

1,410 

742 

087 









10 

80 

.32 

3,400 

1,777 

10.508 

1,023 

15.000 

47 

4() 

’7 

1*8 

‘4 




* * 

‘4 

Sill 

34 

31,103 

4 

4 




• • 





3;> 

109,300 

07,009 

01,201 

, . 

. . 

240 

212 

1,151 

1,232 


4 

1 

119 

30 

1,304 

723 

041 





125 

125 





37 

107,010 

87,180 

80.060 



240 

2i2 

1,030 

1,107 


’4 

i 

110 

38 




510 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


•TATIMINT 


Dlvhtoii, dlitriet or lUte. 


NHNlfttr 9I tft§ tftpfillid filMItt 

0.-~OtlMrdemMd 

(1) la the lift for 1931. ~ ‘ 


Tout, lift of IMl 



1 

Both sex. 

180 

Hale. 

187 

FOinale. 

IH 

Male. 

180 

Female. 

140 

141 

Female. 

148 

' Male. 
148 

Female. 

144 

1 

BENRAL 

.. 1,1SS.S11 

S27.11S 

8SSJS3 

4JSS 

4, Its 

3,SSS 

3,S4S 

Mtt 

1,311 

2 


.. 1.1SS.S44 

StS,t3S 

SSMOS 

4,7SS 

4, Its 

3,SfS 

3,3St 

1,StS 

Ull 

8 

•oNvio Dlfliloo 

340.888 

1414M 

168,1M 

8.8M 

8, OH 

H7 

HI 

111 

H 

4 

Burdwan 

4U84 

23.388 

21, OM 

686 

686 

IH 

2H 

76 

18 

6 

BIrbhum 

88,040 

10.600 

10.640 

114 

121 

IH 

171 

0 

Bankura 

87,881 

10.648 

17,880 

157 

172 

106 

140 



7 

Mlflnapore 

Horigtdy 

IIMtl 

70,774 

77,147 

448 

468 

280 

202 

ii 


H 

80,4fT 

16,004 

18,778 

418 

201 

68 

60 

H 

£0 

0 

llowrah 

S0,488 

21.686 

17,800 

486 

367 

76 

60 

48 

4 

10 

PreslOeaef OlvIslea 

MMTi 

118,670 

1t8,8H 

1,884 

1,8M 

878 

8U 

8H 

111 

11 

24*ParRanas 

10.110 

35,277 

23.842 

260 

176 

614 

4H 

6 

6 

12 

Calcutta • 

80,087 

17,101 


28 

2 

40 

12 

170 

208 

IS 

Nadia 

41,841 

28,236 

10,600 

618 

463 

1(10 

00 

8 

7 

14 

Murshldabad 

40,080 

10,166 

20,801 

86.270 

858 

324 

8.6 

88 

IS 


16 

Jessure 

78.701 

37.480 

872 

808 

106 

166 



10 

Khulna 

40,080 

21,408 

10,264 

00 

87 

7 


.. 

. . 

17 

Ralihahl Olilalen 

141.IH 

71,070 

78.IM 

818 

486 

1,716 

1.Mf 

1,H0 

1,H8 

18 

Rajshahl 

18.tM 

7.046 

6.166 

68 

63 

106 

46 


, 

10 

Dlnajpnr 

18,144 

6,718 

6,426 

16 

13 

188 

M 

742 

488 

20 

Jalpalifiiri 

0.140 

3,216 

8,360 



280 

272 

6 

81 

DarioMlng 

0,110 

8,809 

8,901 

i2 






28 

Rangpur 

10.700 

6,034 

4,786 

18 

■3 

480 

476 

’4 

1 

28 

RIS5. 

18.140 

6,770 

6,761 

8 


440 

620 



24 

47,144 

21.816 

86,830 

288 

208 

286 

226 



£5 

Malda 

88,071 

16,200 

16.M2 

206 

150 

18 

16 

708 

6i4 

20 

Daata Dlvlilan 

804,704 

1M.616 

ia,H7 

M 

80 

tt 

IS 

f 


27 

Dacca 

108, on 

53,874 

60,408 

30 

30 

6 

,, 

2 


28 

Mymonslnsh 

118,448 

61,204 

68,264 



, , 

, , 



29 

Varldpur 

44,440 

28,222 

26.268 







SO 

Bakarganl 

83, OH 

17,828 

16.102 



16 

28 

.. 

.. 

31 

OhItlaiMi Mvlalen 

1M.0S7 

87.687 

it.lM 

108 

8H 



.. 

.. 

32 

Tlppera 

N,441 

34,001 

81,650 

108 

206 


, , 



33 

Nuakhall 

17,784 

0,781 

8.004 





, , 

. , 

34 

Chittagong 

14.440 

12,833 

12,607 




, , 

, , 

, , 

85 

Chittagong HIU Tracts 

811 

182 

20 
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7,2S7 

3.SS3 

3.3S4 



1SS 

1S3 

. , 

. . 

87 

C-oorh Behar 

8,0H 

1,660 

i..inn 


, , 

160 

ISO 

, , 

, , 

38 

Tripura 

4,H7 

2,823 

8,084 




a 

• • 

• • 


Olwlllto, district or sUtr. 


1 EKNQAL 

2 ERITiaN TERRITORY 

8 •iirivai OlvMea 

4 llurdwan 

6 DIrbhum 

a lUnlcure 

7 MIdnenore 

8 HuoRhly 

9 Howrah 

10 f raildaaay Olvlalta 

11 24-Parganaa 

18 Calcutta 

IS Nadia 

14 Murahldahad 

18 JcMore 

10 Khulna 

17 RaJshaM DltMea 

18 Kaishaht 

10 Dluajpur 

20 Jalpauuri 

81 Darjerilng 

22 JUiiflpur 

28 Bom 

24 Paona 

86 Malda 

20 DilNa MvIiIm 

87 Dacca 

88 Mymenaliigh 

80 Paridpur 

80 RakarganJ 

81 OMtlagaai MvMta 

38 TlDDSta 

88 N^haU 

84 nilttaaimo 

86 ChlttagoDf Hill Tneti 

S6 ilHOALITATIi 

87 Gooch Behar 

M Tripara 


C.~ -Other depressed classes. 

(I ) In the list for 1081 (eontiHiml ) 
Kaylra. Kapalf 

Hale. Female. Male. 


FeiUidc. Male. 


169 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

100 

S,SS4 

4,SS7 

S,4S7 

t,tS7 

8S,84S 

78,341 

88 

72 

s,sn 

4,803 

t,4S3 

t,t37 

S5,3SS 

78,314 

88 

7t 

M«t 

1,M1 

t,1H 

8,1H 

8,478 

1,117 

•1 

SI 

200 

81 

4 

0 

614 

600 

4 


406 

842 



1 




4 

1 



1 




80 

61 

2,116 

2,IH 

164 

143 

47 

S8 

880 

884 







1,173 

442 



1,708 

1,608 



4,476 

8,1H 

388 

88 

IS,Ut 

8i.H1 

47 

84 

1,771 

806 

383 

38 

8,087 

7,168 

7 

80 

2,478 

1,206 



280 

164 

40 

4 

4 

1 



8,183 

S.(*17 



111 

129 



6 

6 



6 

0 



10,287 

0.462 



, . 




11,480 

10,244 



1,6H 

878 

, , 


8,121 

•.8M 

.. 


184 

70 



1,886 

1.1SU 



860 

237 



116 

118 

, , 


S6l 

100 



276 

652 



101 

84 



21 

14 



861 

84 



374 

617 



124 

H 



-631 

618 



46 

86 



S,SH 

8,167 



£84 

288 



60 

H 



111 

IN 

, , 


M,in 

82.078 



10 




16,805 

14.868 



206 

IN 



8,182 







8.068 

7,654 




.. 

,, 


4,812 

4,687 

• • 


•• 

•• 



8.1H 

7.748 

8,7H 

6,478 


• • 





SH 

2M 


M 



, , 





M 

. , 

.. 



.• 

• • 

•• 

M 

17 

SI 

14 

tt 

S7S 

i,8n 

M 

• • 

87 

61 



M 

H 

.. 



14 

M 

8n 

Ml 

•• 

• • 
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If MlifNiMi ky Mrleli. 

C.— Other depretwed cluscs. 


(I) In the list for IflSl (eonclutM). 


Benia. 

Bliatlya 


Banal. 

Oonrtil. 

Jalla Kallwrta. 

Jhaln, Main. 

_ . ^ Serial 

Kalu and Tell. ]4o. 







Kale. 









ale. Female. 

Male. Female. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


15 

146 

147 148 

140 

150 

151 

152 

1.S3 

l.'^4 

155 

156 

157 

158 


177 

1M 

147 

17S 

3,051 

3,000 

1,770 

3,371 

102,500 

100.500 

102,100 

05,001 

100,305 

134,041 

1 

m 

1M 

147 

175 

3,034 

t.000 

i,no 

3,371 

101,330 

100,520 

101,140 

05,043 

150,151 

134,063 

2 



I 

IS 



M 

1 

47.070 

41.144 

l.llt 

ISO 

•i,Ni 

74.m 

3 







80 


4.550 

4.418 

410 

836 

17,044 

1.1,658 

4 



i 






86S 

334 

5 


11.800 

11, 2W 

6 









2,848 

2,383 

101 


16,200 

14.721 

6 







2 


21.805 

23,120 

54 


23,868 

20,021 

7 



S 

6 



55 

4 

7,670 

6.061 

414 

135 

7,535 

6,776 

8 




9 



1 

1 

10,240 

8.048 

38 

65 

6,148 

4,0)0 

0 


SI 

141 

IN 

f 

SI 

IIS 

1.710 

t4.N7 

11,780 

SS,0M 

30.1 II 

30.111 

I4.N8 

10 


.11 

4 

6 



213 

41 

4,050 

4,318 

2,000 

1,064 

14,081 

7,807 

11 



105 

138 

2 

si 

62 

21 

2,088 

1,668 

736 

186 

10,750 

6,114 

12 



6 




30 

0 

1,272 

1,110 

10.616 

0,370 

6,470 

5,505 

13 



25 

15 



605 

2,718 

HOI 

HS.'i 

1.785 

1,713 

4,026 

5,005 

14 









13.322 

12,7.10 

12.027 

12,100 

1,418 

1,408 

15 



2 

i 



8 


2.464 

2.(84) 

5.875 

5.588 

1,464 

1,274 

16 

ITS 

111 



S,NS 

S,0SI 

TN 

176 

18.311 

12.412 

14.011 

t7,St4 

S.S01 

1.031 

17 







251 

142 

1,826 

1,522 

2,361 

2,306 

602 

558 

18 









3,430 

3,185 

667 

730 

1,188 

672 

10 





213 

170 



1,303 

1,457 



768 

600 

20 





2,788 

2,762 



41 

30 



346 

61 

21 

178 

lii 



*2 


8,008 

2.72H 

(NUi 

236 

474 

231 

22 








1,014 

1.015 

2,8(t8 

2,808 

220 

173 

23 





2 




1,185 

1,110 

14,781 

18,883 

508 

362 

24 







sis 

4S4 

535 

520 

2, UK 

2,172 

4,006 

8.0K2 

25 





tl 

tl 



M.4M 

I1.5N 

41.4M 

U.H0 

14.110 

10.011 

26 





20 

25 



16.406 

15.432 

12,513 

12,236 

8,823 

7,821 

27 









28,336 

24,757 

18,565 

15,258 

5,626 

4,840 

28 









4.303 

3,022 

0.431 

8,744 

781 

6,420 

5.038 

20 









7,820 

7,304 

071 

3,200 

2.218 

SO 

4 

1 





11 

1 

S0.U0 

St.lS0 

1.101 

ON 

I.IN 

0.113 

81 







11 


22,376 

20,641 

1.601 

.582 

2,337 

3,117 

32 









4,038 

3,973 

473 

881 

8,302 

2,787 

33 

*4 

H 






‘i 

12.(MMI 

11,806 

107 

23 

255 

266 

84 









180 

20 





85 

, , 




17 


. . 

. . 

1,170 

1,037 

202 

40 

1,104 

070 

36 








. , 

1,052 

048 

140 

31 

50 

84 

87 





17 


124 

C. —Other depraased claaacs. 

80 

122 

17 

1,145 

844 

88 


(0 In the list far IMI (coitelmUd). 


Karensa. KhaOk. Konaj. Ilatiar. Nagar . Nat. Haju. 8hagirdp«aha. jjo. 

Kale. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. .Female. Male. IFemale. Male. Female. Male. Female. 


167 

168 

160 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

1V8 

170 

180 

181 

182 


4,040 

4,000 

702 

395 20,022 

20,130 

1,003 

003 

0,017 

0,147 

3,700 

3,552 20,311 27,400 

150 

177 

1 

4,040 

4,000 

702 

395 20,922 20,130 

930 

053 

0,004 

0,147 

3,700 

3,552 20,311 27,400 

150 

177 

2 

4.NS 

4.070 

380 

IIS 

7.114 

7,171 

IN 

•IS 

It 

111 

N 

N 

tl,0M 

26.601 

IN 

177 

8 

8 


60 

28 

22 

0 



0 

2 

17 

12 





4 



It 

7 

7,121 

7,266 

5 




1 


, . 




5 

44i 

420 












*2 

6 

2,140 

2,167 

54 

64 



83.1 

82.3 

23 

100 

17 

i4 

28,068 

26,606 

156 

175 

7 

0 

24 

24 

6 






5 

4 





8 

1.50(1 

1,483 

160 

13 

6 












0 

IN 

127 

NO 

ISO 

10.274 

0.N7 

y 


Ml 

711 

1 


1,117 

711 



10 

778 

825 

232 

88 

K.'iO 

no 







1,174 

782 



11 

74 

2 

167 

142 

34 

14 

3 



20 



27 




12 













16 

io 



18 





0,381 

0,374 




6W 







14 









i 






15 

4 










4 






16 

,, 


48 

SO 

3.4N 

S,SM 

t 


7.N1 

7.814 

t7S 

331 

33 

IS 



17 





240 

213 





14 

17 





18 







, , 


io 


26 

30 

88 

ia 



10 

















20 

















21 



is 

io 



i 




lli 

180 





22 





030 

663 











23 



so 

28 

2.410 

2.311 





17 

4 





24 

, , 



1 

205 

247 



7,042 

T.sii 

86 

08 





26 







47 

17 



1,703 

1,131 




•• 

26 











480 

278 




* " 

27 

28 
20 







47 

i7 



1,868 

1,257 





80 


, . 

,, 




N 

IS 

M 

11 

1.0N 

1,0N 





81 







6 


24 

12 

608 

620 


. , 



82 



, , 








663 

610 





88 







40 

is 



427 

410 





84 









•• 

•• 

t 

•• 


• • 



85 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

, . 


05 

130 

19 

• r 


. . 


.. 


, . 

36 

















87 

!! 




!. 


N 

IN 

ii 


.1 


I. 




N 


«7 
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APPKNBIX 1 TO CHAPTXB XU. 


ONIltola district or lUte. 


1 


1 BENCIAL 


Uurdwsn 

Blrkhum 

Aankurs 

Mldnapure 

Hix>gtdy 

Howrah 


2 BRITISH TERRITORY 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
20 
80 


24-PariiaDaa 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Miiraiildabad 

JcBMire 

Khulna 

Ralihabl Dlvlrita 

Kajaliahl 

Hlnajpur 

Jalpaignri 

Darleeiing 

lUiigpiir 

Hoara 

Taona 


82 

88 

84 

85 


Dacca 

Mymcnilngh 
Varidpur 
DakarganJ 
OhHIagaag DIvMaa 

TIpfMtra 

Ntiakhall 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


36 BENOAL STATES 

87 Cooch nehar 

88 Tripura 


STATBSIENT 


NymSir of tSo Sopranii ttenot 

0.--Oth«r t'apreaaad elaaaea. 


(II) Included in the Uat of 1021 but not In 1931. 


Total. Including thoee of 1021 not included *Kaetha. *Ehidra. 

In 1981. 


.A. 


Both sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

'Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

183 

184 

185 

180 

187 

188 

180 

2,122,972 

1,125,075 

997,097 

1,387 

1,234 

18,877 

19,410 

1,801,712 

957,529 

844,183 

1,360 

1,234 

18,763 

19,391 

837,671 

188,441 

118,130 

IJOO 

1,834 

18,708 

19,360 

14,687 

8,743 

5,784 



1,361 

1,310 

6,088 

8,647 

8,433 




64,638 

86,380 

88,468 



18,793 

14,106 

111,016 

84,678 

67,043 

1,300 

i,2ji 

8,066 

8,836 

80,671 

18,768 

7,819 


8,603 

1,667 

30,807 

80,447 

10,660 



138,000 

110,438 

77,608 



01 

86 

77,888 

47,886 

30,703 





83,843 

19,108 

4,741 



89 


18,641 

18,688 

8,049 




30,108 

14,808 

16,810 





11,303 

8,180 

6,183 



88 

86 

86,806 

13,033 

18,173 





1,804,686 

679,031 

016,60% 





33,334 

17,006 

10,388 





368,080 

108,883 

176,788 





338,818 

170,306 

163,612 





87,608 

16,106 

18,406 





448,666 

838,330 

816,387 





18,381 

6,497 

6,386 





17,803 

8,010 

8,193 





64,448 

87,460 

88,073 





76,664 

41,801 

37,463 





88,438 

14,867 

13,681 





34,088 

17,766 

16,864 





14,060 

7,738 

7,888 





1,837 

341 

396 





8,861 

1,484 

1,427 





1,686 

694 

701 





867 

07 

160 





008 

433 

476 





321,200 

167,549 

153,714 

1 


114 

19 

318,884 

166,690 

153,304 



ili 

Blrhor, Dalu» 

19 

Korwa and 

1,876 

060 

380 

1 

S. A.— Figurci for Asur, 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


:>13 


Nt. Xll-k (eaneluded). 

hf ctligorltii ky dittflrtti 

C.— other depreMPd ciaMrti. 


(il) Inohidrd In the lUt of 102! but md In lOAl (ronctudfd). 


•Khandatt. 

•Kolrl. 

Kiiniii. 

•Nuniya. 

Uajl*eiiR'»lil. 


N" 

'ifale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Krinjih'. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mnh. 

Kein.'ilo 

Male 

1 . IlMl. 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

IW 

IM 

to: 

IPS 

I mi 

con 

-Pi 

27,258 

7,822 

11,407 

4,614 

107,808 

87,284 

17,499 

10,601 

o.vi.sun 

804.078 

1.003 

1. 02, 7 1 

28,662 

7,666 

11,407 

4,614 

106,278 

86,898 

17,499 

10,601 

77.1.6:,i 

71l,Si>2 

1.003 

/.. 17 2 

10,255 

5,820 

4,548 

1,450 

60,244 

57,874 

4,281 

1,992 

: 4,561 

2f.62% 

1.701 

1.763 ;i 

m 

25 

1,452 

597 

2,606 

1,555 

1,299 

7tUl 

1.929 

1,533 


J 

5 

1 

59 

24 

500 

t»9 

93 

/f 

2,112 

2.240 



5 

5,011 

0 

3 

16,115 

10,451 



3, nr, 

.f.S.l.t 


Il 

5,257 

155 

19 

41,679 

44,652 

75 

54 

4.241 

1,696 

1.701 

1,763 7 

1,504 

ISO 

1,254 

475 

2,251 

604 

1,517 

7? 4 

3.595 

4.1. .9 


•4 

5,052 

055 

1,462 

555 

5,515 

1,053 

1,277 

3S0 

9,121 

5,161 


1) 

10,428 

5,846 

7,051 

5,155 

20,651 

11,162 

10,297 

5,753 

35.771 

53,1 >3 

199 

194 111 

9,680 

2,752 

5,249 

1,729 

0,465 

5,951 

3,465 

1.255 

21.271 

15,77 : 

f.t 

1S3 ] 1 

6,055 

996 

2,552 

122 

509 

7,502 

2,236 

1,560 

315 

1.173 

511 

40 

II I'J 


75 

2,274 

1,651 

492 

209 

7,6fi5 

6, 9.^6 


1.1 

4 


1,655 

1,044 

848 

545 

1,002 

923 

11,541 

13 im 

1 

14 

565 

47 

14 

365 

155 

5,475 

3,018 

1,575 

1.!H(‘ 

.1 

l.'i 

282 

21 

26 


291 

236 

12,454 

11,916 


Id 



8 

5 

20,550 

15,005 

2,921 

2,5 ',6 

665,572 

595,533 


.. 17 





.5,508 

2,997 



I3,JUS 

13,331 


IS 




‘i 

4,811 

2,901 



157,457 

172,551 


111 



'i 

1 U2 

551 

57 

9 

177,919 

155,249 


V’ll 





465 

167 

1 


14,640 

12,329 


.. 21 





2,669 

1,025 



229,670 

215,301 


.. 22 





1,555 

1,558 

35 

41 

4,926 

4,457 


. . 23 





2,455 

1,795 



6,577 

6,395 


21 





5,464 

5,515 

2,850 

2,506 

21,155 

20,554 


2r> 

5 




4,449 

3,550 



36.74? 

34,104 


2rt 





1,005 

458 



15,854 

13,093 


. 27 

‘i 




2,511 

1,978 



15,449 

14,256 


2s 





1,049 

892 



6,659 

6,.130 


. 20 





56 

1 



755 

59S 


:io 

,, 

. , 



424 

600 



1,000 

827 


.. .1! 





156 

207 



705 

494 


:i2 





10 

68 



57 

U2 


.'13 





228 

256 



205 

241 


. . 34 












. .'I.'i 

596 

156 

. . 

, , 

1,090 

S86 



168 J 48 

1 63,183 

. , 

.. 30 





808 

245 



165,695 

155,151^ 


87 

596 

m 


.! 

m 

145 



60 


.. 3A 


KttrarUr have not been extracted. 



APPENDIX II 


Notes on the Peoples of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 


'fhe essay here printed. hy Mr. .1. P. Mills, I.C.S., now Honorary Director of Ethnography 
in Assam, and is based on the notes which he made during a short stay in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts in 1020. Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, C.T.E., I.C.S., at one time Deputy Commissioner of the 
Hill Tracts, makes the following comments : — 

.My dHti) from tho ynars 192()-IJ22 and must be regarded merely as tiio impri'NHionH of a 

•layman. When* they differ from Mr. Mills’ Ht4it4*montH, the latter should for obvious reasons be preferred. 

The district known os the Chittagong Hill Tnu'ts has more in common with the neighbouring Lushai 
Hills than witli the Chittagong District. Hut its generous river system provides natural me»ms of ronimiini* 
ration with Chiltiig«irig nnd the s«'a. The tentloncy therefore has been for those hill pwple, espoeially those 
living utiywlicre near the big rivers, to eonio iiioru liiul more into contact with and thus assimilate the iiustuins 
of tho per»p|o of tho Regulation District. T'lis ten<lency has been aggravatoil and acc(»lorat<Hl by the inclusion 
of tho district in lleiigal ; the Commissioner is at Chittagong and for arirninistrative piiryiosos the people look 
to C.'hittagong. .Although plnaflt'rs arc not allowed in tho Hill Tracts, tho people have easy ac'cess to tjie legal 

C rofossion at Chittagong ami tho influenee of the litigious spirit which prevails in Chittagong Distrii-t cannot 
ut liegin to make itself felt a nong the hitherto unsophisticated people of tho Hills. This is ]>articularly 
t)io case with tho ('hiikmus, ; artly hocauw* of their g€y)graphical situation but also because tho C'liief liiruseif 
would npi^eur to havo oncoiiragod tho imitation of Hengali habits. 

Originally tho Chiefs were tribal and not territorial but now they exorcise whatevtT power they have 
over tho Circles cullcil afti«r their iiaiiies and oornM|ionding now to the three suixlivisions. The Chaktna 
Circle is servcNl hy the Karnaphiili and its tributaries, wdiich are navi^^hle to the small boats in iis(! in most 
parts of tho Circlo, Motor Iraats now ply regularly between Chittagong and Rangainati and can git a good 
way hcy<iiid that. Tho Cliakma Chiof lias houst; pn>|M)rty in Chittagong Town and. like tho other Chiefs, 
nnd in the ilislrict. Tho natural approa<di to tho Hill Tracts is through tho ColU^’toraUv 

'I'he Chakinas are fair of complexion and to mo show distinct traoes of Mongtdian origin. I nin surprised 
at what Mr. Mills says alsnit thnir language and ruligion. I thought that they had a definite language of their 
own hut thit it wa^ gradually merging itself into Hongali -ChitUigonian Bengali. Similarly I should have 
said Mint they were officially Dmldhists though with detuded animistic tendencies and had always been (>o 
and that contact with the pixiple of tho plains and tho efforts of tho Chief to ape the manners of the o<liirat.ed 
Hongali had n*siil(ed in a certain tingo of Hinduism lieing notioeablo in their attitude. The CKtaltlishiiient 
of a Iligh School ill Rangainati hrs ereatod a demand for professional employment. 

In iiiiios of faiiiirie and tlistross thoy am oxtreinoly reluctant to take up any relief work and for the onlinary 
Public Works Dcpartiiiont road work a staff of Sonthal coolies has to be regularly employed. I think it is 
pride rather than In/.iiiess, which prevents them from taking to this kind of work. Similarly, T think 1 am 
right ill saying that tho Forest Department find it very difficult to obtain the servii^os of (’hakmus in Fi>rcst 
villages. .My imprt'.ssion also is that it is the Chnkinas who liave taken most kindly to tho imported plough 
cultivation in place o( the indigenous sysioin of jhutning; but this of course is due in part at least to t)io 
fact that they are mom likely to occufiy land suitable for plough cultivation. 

I eaiuo across tho Mros very little as T -vas not long enough in tho Hill Tracts to visit their urea in tho 
south-east of ilio distrk't and they themselves am very retiring and clannish. They show very little effecl of 
tho infiuence of tho plains. * 


Mr. C'. G. B. StevenH, I.C.S., who succeeded Mr. Wilkinson was assassinated before Mr. Mills’ 
c.M8ay was shown to him, and it is consequently impossible to give his oomments. Some notes 
are added however which were put together by Babu S. S. Chaudhuri, B.J.C.S., and footnotes 
marked A-S.H. arc details supplied by Mr. A. S. Hands, I.C.S., who succeeded Mr. Stevens. 


NotM on a tour In tho Chittagong Hill Tracts In 1926 by J. P. Mills, 1.0.8. 

The. Chittagong Hill Tract. s form the hinterland of the District of Chittagong, the long 
lH)undary between the two districts following the base of the hills. Marching with the Hill 
Tnu'ls to the Xorth is the State of Tripura, and to the East of and liehind them are the Lu.^hai 
Hills and tho Araknn District of Burma. Even since tho days of the Mogal conquest the 
Inhabitants of the Hill Tracts have paid tribute, first in cotton and laier in money to the para- 
mount power which held the coastal belt of plains. Indolent and unwarlike however they were 
never able to protect themselves from Lushai and Kuki raiders and in order to safeguard those 
from whom we received tribute we took on and administered this hinterland from 1862. It 
now forms a district <if the province of Bengal. Its administration has always presented peculiar 
pnihlenis and it was while on deputation in connection with one of them that I was able to 
rec’ord the notes on which this paper is based. 

Save where it borders on the Lushai Hills and Arakan the district contains no hills of even 
a rc>M|NH'iahle height, and the hulk of its inhabitants are valley folk, hugging the rivers which 
provide their eliief means of communication. The ranges which nin through the district are 
low and remarkably straight, often only a few hundred feet in height and rarely exceeding two 
thi^iisnnd. All ai^ of soft sandstone and laterite and there is no supply of stone such as could be 
put to any cultural use. Many of the valleys are so broad and flat that as one looks across the 
rice fields one might almost imagine oneself in the plains of Bengal. Others are a mere jumhlo 
of laterite and sandstone hillocks, with here and there a few plots of ground level enough for 
tho plough. The rivers, save where they emerge from the higher ranges, meander over sandy 
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beds. The Kamaphuli, for instance, the main river of the district, is navigable for Bengali boats 
for 85 miles from Chittagong up to Subalong. Here some short rapiils where tlie river runs 
over a low oiitcn^p of ix)ck form an obstac^lo. Above them again the sti-cain is navigable for many 
miles. The scenery, As one travels by river, is varictl. Sometime.s high banks of mnd are all 
one sees on either si<lo. In other places steep, heavily wooded elilTs of sainlstone run down 
to the water. The rainfall is heavy and the climate cxmHlingly unhealthy for much of the 
year. 

In this aiva the Lushai-Kuki triljcs from the North anil r,accs of Buriuc.^ie origin from the 
South have met fiico to face. The result has la'cn continual contact ami intermingling, and tlic 
comsequent culture-borrowing has resulted in great uniformity throughout the {irea. Besides 
this the long plains l>onler and the rivers which have always given the Bengali t-uler ca.sy 
aeees.s to the very heart of the district havi^ laiil a thick layer of forvigii ciiltiiri' over th«» 
Indono.siaii .substratum. Yet each tribe still pix'sents its own ]XK-\iIiaritics if one looks for them. 
When I entered a Kuki or Mro house I could imagine inys(.df in the Nags Hills ; in the house, 
of an educated Chakma 1 was in Bengal ; in the house of a Southern Magh I was in Burma. 

Few aixxis offer a rieher field to t)\e ethnologist but we still await the detailed accounts 
wo long for. Su<*h accounts can only come from those who have lived .unong the |)eoplp. A 
casual visitor like my.si'lf can only reeiuil wliat the eye .sees ; Udiefs and social .syst4Mna must 
remain hidden from him. It is in this aiva that the eiillures of Assam and Burma meet ami 
such monographs *us those publisiied by the (Government of A.ssani would supply many invaluable 
links. Two officials at any rate, ("aptaiii Iy»uin and Mr. Sneyd Hutchinson, liavc in the pa.st 
gained some knowledge of the |M^oplo hy long n‘sideiu*e among them, but the hooks of both 
only leave us asking for mon?. Dr. Reilx'ck is the only traineil etiimdogi.st who h:»s ever visiti'd 
the [X*ople of the 11 ill Tracts and he kicked ladh kmovicdgc of the language ami ea|>able 
interpn'ters and did little moiv than eolle<‘t s|R>eimens of liandicr^ift. 

Save the Lusheis, Chak.s and Knkis I saw a little of all the tribes inhabiting the C'hitbigong 
Hill 'rraets. For the sake of brevity I iiill euntiiu* itiyself to my own olMcTvation ami refrain 
from quoting information already available in the few lN>oks on this aix‘a. For the |Miueity 
of the information I ean give I am not ecHivly responsible. Partly, it is true, i, is <hie to the 
hurried way in which I had t4)-tour. But partly one can jii.-iily bhime the goods of the Bengali 
trader which, brought by river almost to the doors nf the Hill Tracts folk, havi* ousted almost 
every indigenous article. This process i.s aaled by the almost inixdievabie indolence of the 
people. 'Phe cotton crop is an unfailing .source of cash and even 1 Iw.ve known hilliiuui buy 
baskets from Bengalis rather than make them from the coiintk'ss bamboos near at hand ; while* 
the highe'^t ambition of a (liakma is t-o obt.ain a grant of land and immediat-ely sublet it to a 
plain.s rmm, living him.self in complete idlene.ss on a slave of the crop. As the Maghs ami 
Chaknias ar<* the most numerou.s of the Hill Tracts trilu*s I will d(‘.scribe them first. 

Maghi.- rhese are essentially valley folk and 1 saw no village uhieli was not on the bank 
of a stream. They are almost certainly of Tai origin, their ancestors Is'ing tin* Tai Ix)ng {(Greater 
Tai) who were driven out of (‘hina towards the south and soutli-west.* 'the earliest home, 
however, of whieh they have any defiiiiU^ iradition.s is Arakaii, whence* they migrated early 
in the 17th century into what is now (.V^.x’s Bazar subdivision. 'I he it* they split up. Some 
migrated further into Bengal pnjix'r, wdiile two IkmUcs eiit(*i’f*(| the t’hittagoiig Mill Tracts. 
The fir.*^t to arrive wen^ the vSouthern Maghs, under tht? leadership of Uu? ('hief of tla» Pliru 
family of the Ragredsa clan. Thev (Kampied the U*rritory drained by the Sangn and its 
tributaries in the south of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Distric*t. Uiter the Northern Maghs, 
under the (ffiicfs of .several elans of whieh the Falang.sa was the mewt important, moved north 
along th*? coast, and sc5ttled for a long time on the Sitakuml rafigc, to tho north of 
Chittagong. Having jhumed that country out they turned cast, and (crossing a narrow Ixdt of 
plains, cntereel tho low hills along the Tripura border in tho north. t)f the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts District, 'rhero they settlctl, finding the country empty save for a scattered Tippe^ra 
population. This migration did not come to an end till early in the 19th century, and the 
longer sojourn of the Northern Maghs on the coast of Bengal iias caused them to lose man}' 
of the Burmese characteristics which the Southern Maghs still retain. 

Magh village.s usually contain from about 10 to fifty houses, but an*, generally small. 'J’hey 
aro invariably built on the bank.s of strc*Ains. Tho houses are flimsy struetun^s of bamboo on 
bamboo piles and consist of two main rooms, each with a separate door opening out on to the 
big ait>ing-out platform, and a small store room at the back. The climate is too hot for a fire 
even to be neceasary for warmth, and for (booking a hearth is built in the corner of one of the 
main rooms. It consists of a bed of day and throe clay cylinders on which the cooking ]hA 
rests. These are obviously substitutes for I.earth stones in a country whore nothing but laterib* 
or soft sandstone is to l>o found. The eaves of the house aro low ami stretch far out over the 
sitting-out platform, which invariably fact^s the East. It is under these cave.s that tho family 
sits during the day, retiring inside at night to sleep on mats in the breeze which blows through 
the thin bamboo matting walls of tho house. Tho sitting-out platform is railcxl round and the 
only approach to it and so to the house is up a notched log, which is either pulled up or 
reversed at night. 

In villages in which the houses are arranged to form a street there is often at one end of it 
a roofed platform on which the men sit and talk. This is probably a survival of the morung 
found in Assam. In one Northern Magh village (Maischari) I saw on the ground near one or 


* Vide Le May An Aaian Arcadyt page 4. 
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two of tho houses rough, low, strongly built huts, just high enough for a man to crawl into. 
I was told that they were used as shelters during hurricanes. Most villages boast a little 
Buddhist temple, which is always built well apart from the other houses. 

On the site on which it is proposed to build a new house a pole is set up, and to the top 
of it is fixed a model of a bow with an arrow on the string and pointing skywards, the idea 
being that evil spirits are thereby frightened off. 

Though the Maghs are now Buddhists they admit that they were once head hunters. Only 
faint memories of those days remain and I could learn no" details. They say that after the 
heads were brought in they wore wcleomcd by the women and were then buried, but whore 
and in what position I could not ascertain. 

The tribe is divided into endogamous clans {Osa or So) with descent in the male line. A 
clan is usually named after the stream or place near which the original ancestor is said to have 
lived. Tho Northern and Southern Maghs each contain their own group of clans, and a village, 
unless big, is usually inhabited by the members of one clan only. A man may marry any 
woman of his own clan who is not a near blood relation. Marriage outside the clan used to be 
strictly forbidden and I was told that members of different clans would not even eat together 
in tho old days. Now, how*cver, these restrictions have been greatly relaxed and marriage 
outside the clan is by no means uncommon. 

Tho language is Arakanesc, a dialect of Burmese. There are slight differences of dialect 
between the Northern and Southern Maghs. Burmese charaeters are used. In figures the 
Magh is short and sturdy. Tho face is broad and rather Mongolian and the complexion a 
sallow brown. The men usually have a straggling moustache and occasionally a beard. 

By tho nu^n of the Northern Maghs Bengali dhotiea are now worn, but most of tho Southern 
Maghs wear Burmese dress — a silk lungif a jacket and a white puggaree. Often instead of a 
puggnrer. a man will twist a jaunty piece of coloured silk round his head. The dress of a woman 
vaties little throughout the tribe. She wears a long silk skirt, striped horizontally, of which 
the ])re(lominating colour is usually red. When there are no strangers about this is often tho 
only garment of both young and old, but in public a piece of lined, home woven ailk is bound 
over the breast or tucked into a black string tied round the body about them. A dark coloured 
jacket is also worn by some. A white puggaree is worn, sometimes with embroidered ends. 

Many individuals of both sexes have tho teeth blackened with a certain sap but the custom 
is not universal. Tattooing is commoner among the Southern Maghs than among the 
Northern. Men are tattooed on their arras and women on the backs of their shoulders and of 
their hands. The only “patterns” I saw were words in Burmese characters. The operation 
is done by Maghs learned in the art who come up from Cox’s Bazar in the cold weather, and 
the instrument used, 1 was told, is a little bamboo holder into which three ordinary needles are 
fitti'd like a nib. The w'ord to bo tattooed is marked on the skin and pricked over with the 
tattooing instrument. This is operated by the right hand and guided against the side of tho 
forefinger of the left. The sap of a certain tree is finally rubbed into the perforated skin. 

Popular though the recently introduced plough is among tho Maghs is still carried 

on. The method, which is tho same among all the tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
differs somewhat from that with which I am familiar in Assam. The jungle is cut in the early 
spring and is burnt as soon as it is dry. Three crops are then sown simultaneously in drills — 
vegctablcH, rice and cotton. These come to maturity in that order and are gathered in turn. 
Land is only sown once and is then abandoned for a term of years, instead of being sown twice 
as in Assam. During the hot weather tho villages of the valley tribes are abandoned and the 
whole population moves up to the jhums till after tho rice harvest. The grain is stored in 
round matting bins in the houses and not in separate granaries. For hoeing little adze-shaped 
hoes of Bengali manufacture are used. Nearly all Maghs use the Bengali busker, which is 
worked with the foot. Only in one or two villages did I sec rice being husked by hand with a 
pounding pole in a cavity hollowed out in the end ol a short log, bobbin shaped and set up on 
end on tho ground near the house. A single Bengali pounder is usually shared by several 
households and is kept in a shed specially built for it. The houses are too flimsy for any 
pounding to bo done in them. The winnowing fan is a circular tray of bamboo matting. 

Lungis and jackets are usually bought, but skirts and head cloths are woven at home. 
Silk thread is bought but cotton thread is home-spun. The cotton is seeded in a machine 
with little rollers working reverse ways, identical with that used by Thado and other Kukis 
in Assam. It is then ginned with a bow, the string of which they twang not with the finger, 
as Nagas do, but with a smooth piece of wood shap^ like a penholder with a blunt end. I&is 
bow-twanger I found used by all the tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Assam I 
have only seen it among the old Kukis. After being ginned the cotton is rolled into “sausages ’ * 
round another thin piece of wood and the thread spun with a simple spinning machine. Th's 
machine, too, I found throughout the HiU Tracts, save among the Mm. The loom is of the 
simple tension type, and boat-shaped shuttles of wood or horn are used. 

1'hough no Magh blacksmith was at work in any village 1 visited 1 was told that daoa and 
knives are still made in a few places. The bellows, my informant told me, are of the tyM found 
in the Naga Hills, and consist of a pair of upright bamboo cylinders, with pistons padded with 
feathers laid with their tips downwards. Handsome silver pipes are made W Magha. 
Wood-carving appears to be a lost art. The only good specimen 1 saw was on okf muaioal 
instrument called a “ crocodile harp **, which waa carved in the shape of that reptile. 
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y^en matohoB are not used fire is produced by the method used by the Kachans and Old 
Kukis in Assam and nil the other tribes 1 saw in the Chitttif;onjr Hill Tracts. A piece of bamboo 
about a foot long is split in two. On the outside and near the middle of the half used a notch 
is cut deep enough to perforate it. A thong of bamboo or cane is pulk^l baekwanls and forwards 
across this notch by the o])eraU)r, who mennwhilc holds the piece of bamboo firmly on the 
ground wHh his foot. 'Jhe friction against the edge of the hole 8cra|)cs a fine dust off the thong. 
This dust is forced through the hole and lies in the trough of the inner side of the bamboos. 
As the heat increases it smokes and finally glou's. 

The Maghs nowadays have no weapons save guns and daos. Tradition definitely states 
however that they used to have both crossbow's and upright bow's, as well as siK^ars. I w'as 
also shown an ancient sqaure leather shield. For killing birds |K*llet bow's are used and long 
blow guns. Nooses are used for snaring. Fish traps are generally of the Hengali pattern 
but conical traps lined with cane thorns are still occasionally to be seen. "J'he only toys I saw 
were stilts, used by little boys. 

The feathers of the Great Indian Hombill w'cre used as fans and ornaments in the old days. 

I never saw any carving of this bird. The earth from its nesting hole is, howeves, used as a 
medicine. Another mwlicine one sees in houses is a species of fungus which is dried and ground 
up and made into a!i ointment for sore nipples. 

ITie official religion is Buddhism and yellowrobed priests are to be seen everywhere 
especially among the Southern Maghs. But many primitive elements remain. The belief in, 
evil spirits is strong and charms are plentiful. On the outer w'alla of houses are put little 
saucers inscribed with texts in Burmese. Inside the houses, over and on either side of the 
inner doors, are pointed pieces of barnlax) marked with transverse black linos. These arc 
known as " crocodile teeth.'* Exactly similar charms are put outside their doors by the Nagas 
of the unique village of Sembhor in the North Cachar Hills, and very similar w'ooden ones by 
Kachha Nagas of the Maruongmai group in the same area. 

When a man falls ill it is often thought that an evil spirit has captured his soul and is 
holding it to ransom. A small offering to ap))ea8e the spirit and buy the soul's release is then 
made on the path, as among Nagas. To cure headache a little grid of bamboo strips is set up 
on a stick outside the village. 

When a child is bom the navel string is cut with a bamboo knife. Steel may on no account 
bo used. Nor may the mother, during the days of her iincleanness, use any spoon other than 
a gourd one. The afterbirth is buricKl in the clay of the hearth and dug up again after three 
days. A small portion is then kept in a hollow bamboo and the rest tlirown away. These 
customs are most strictly observed even in the household of the Bohmaung, the Ghief of the 
Ragretsa clan and leading Magh of the district. Nor the least enthusiastic followers of 
ancient ways arc his sons, graduates of Calcutta University. 

The bodies of the dead are bumwl on the banks of streams. For their spirits lamps are 
lighted under pipal trees and offerings made for seven days. These offerings arc made on the 
anniversary of the death till the heirs get careless. All offerings to the dead must be made 
with the left hand. I saw two types what might be called funeral monuments. One, of 
which I saw several examples, is a mound of earth in tiers, like a w'cdding cake, vetted 
with bamboo matting. On the top are placed scmie ]K)ts and a lamp. Another typo I saw at 
Patag in the Northern Magb country. In a field in front of a little Buddhist temple was an 
area of beaten earth fourteen yards square and fenced round. Jn this were set up thirty high 
}x>les, each of which was surmounted by a pagodadike ornament of pa}KT with hanging 
decorations of pith. There was a lamp at the foot of each pole and another at the top attached 
to a pulley by which it could be lowered to be lighted. AIm)vo the pulley was a roughly carved 
wooden bird, which I was told was a paddy -bin! but which looked remarkably like a hombill. 
The lamps are lighted in honour of the dead, to whom offerings of rice, milk, etc., art^ made for 
a period of thirty days while the crops arc ripening — clearly a fertility rite. 

The bulk of the property of a dea<l man goes to his sons. Onc-half goes to his eldest son, 
one-eighth to his daughters and the rest to his other sons equally. 

Ohakmas. — All the tribes of this area resemble each other so . closely in many points of 
culture that having dealt with the Maghs at some length I shall be able to descril)e the other 
tribes more briefly. 

If a Chakma be asked the origin of his tribe ho either denies all knowledge of the matter 
or repeats like a parrot an incredible and purely modem story of descent from an ancient and 
noble Hindu race. Kalindi Rani, the great chieftainness who flourished in Irwin’s time, knew 
only of some half-dozen previous chiefs. 'Jlie present chief, second in succession after her, 
signs himself '* 45th Chakma Raja ", so greatly has the length of his ancestry increased in 
recent 3 'ear 8 . To describe how the Raja reached his present position would be of no interest 
from the ethnological point of view. Suffice it to say that a supreme chief has no place in the 
ancient polity of the tribe, and that he is nothing but the descendant of tax farmers aggrandized 
by the paramount power. 

The name " Chakma ” is derived from the Maghi word chaok, meaning " of mixed origin ", 
and the Chakmas are undoubtedly in the main the descendants of Maghi women and Mogal 
soldiers. There is a small tribe known as Chaks in the southern portion of the Chittagong Hill 
Trade. Unfortunately I had no opportunity of visting them and of ascertaining how they 
are related to the Chakmas nroner. 
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DeBpite their mixed origin the tribe is now very uniform and presents several features that 
merit description. They migrated from what is now Cox’s Bazar subdivision in Chittagong 
towards the end of the 18th century and now inhabit the middle reaches of the Kaniaphuli. 
They are by far the most bengalised tribe in the district. Even their language is a dialect of 
Bengali, though one section of the tribe is said to have spoken Maghi till recently. The script 
in common use is Bengali, but the ancient script, which is still used by the more conservative 
meml)era of the tribe, is of the Burmese ty|)e and is considered by Sir George Grierson to be 
closely allied to the ancient Khmer script. 

In appearance they resemble Bengalis and their features show little trace of their partially 
Mongol origin. The dress of the well-to-do men is Bengali, but the poor men often merely 
wear a rag pulled between the legs and tucked into a string round the waist in front and behind. 
The dress of the women is distinctive. They w'ear a long dark blue skirt to the ankles, with 
a brood red band near the edge. Till pul)crty the upper part of the body is bare. Later a broad 
strip of embroiriered silk i.s u.sually woni over the breasts. Bengali ornaments are worn in 
the nose and ears, and silver rings on the ankles. A flat silver band is worn round the neck. 
The hair is done in a bun at the back. 

All the villages I saw were on the banks of streams. A few rich men have brick- houses 
after the Ikaignli style, but the ordinary houses are exactly like those of the Maghs, with the 
platforms similarly fac-ing (‘ast. The villages are small and often contain members of more 
than one of the many clmis (goza) irdo which the tribe is divided. In the old days each goza 
was endogarnous and was und(;r the control of a headman, called in the modern dialect a dewan. 
In order to iiu-rea.se their own power however the chiefs set out, about a hundred years ago, 
to lessen that of the deuHina, by makirig all relations of dewana into deimna and so turning an 
uflice into a class. This tt-nded to break up the clan system, a tendency which was accelerated 
when (lovcrnmerit, for pru|K)ses of administration, divided the country into mauzaa with fixeil 
boundari(-s, each under a headman. These headmen have been steadily acquiring the power 
which the do.mina used to have, aiui the tendency is for an endogarnous nmuza to be substituted 
for an endogarnous clan. 'Phat is to say a man may now-adays marry any girl of his own wauza 
not nearly related to him, but is expccte<l to provide an extra lavish marriage feast by w'ay of 
a fine if he marries a girl of another mauza*. 

In so far as they can be. said trj have a religion at all the Chakmas arc now Buddhists. 
In the 1 8th century many of them adopteii the religion of the Moguls to whom they paid tribute 
and the chiefs of tliat time had Muhammadan names. Then a reaction towanls Hinduism 
seems to have set in, bringing with it the Hindu names which are now almost universally 
adopted. The Hinduism prevalent was however of a very half-hearte<l type, and Kalindi 
Rani decided that something definite must be done. After considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of various cretxis she is said to have given orders that the tribe was to adopt 
Buddhism. Budtlhists they therefore are to this day, though 1 must confess that I only once 
saw a priest in their country. 

The chief's womenfolk and those of -one or two other families are kept purdah. This 
custom only originated in the time of Kalindi Rani, who went purdah one day herself in onler 
to avoid an interview with Ijewin on the morrow. It is not in accordance with (’hakma 
tradition and is much disliked by the l^etter elements among the people. 

Underlying their Buddhism is a l)elief in animism. One often sees offerings to spirits on 
little platforms, and on one such platform at Toyichakma I noticed little squares of thread 
exactly like tho.se placed on Angami women’s graves. They also release scape-goat chickens 
for illness, just as the Sernas and other Nagas do. They swear on a tigei's tooth, a stream or 
withering leaves, and they told me that they sometimes settle disputes by the diving test. 

Their inetbexi of cultivating and preparing rice is exactly similar to that of the Maghs, 
save that I never saw a rice husker other than of the Bengali pattern. The women weave 
their own skirts and bn^ast cloths on an ordinary Indonesian tension loom. Shuttles are rarely 
used. The only one I saw was of a type found both among the Tipperas of the (^itta- 
gong Hill Tracts and the Kolang Kukis of the North Cachar Hills. It consisted of a piece of 
bamboo pn^ttily oniomcnted with a pattern scratched on it and open at one end only. In the 
side was a small hole for the thread to pass through. At first sight the problem of getting the 
thread through this small hole from the inside, is a difficult one. In reality it is quite simple. 
You unwind about a foot of thread and put the bobbin jirith this loose end into the ^buttle. 
Then you blow hard in the open end and the pressure of air forces the thread through the hole. 
All the other instruments of spinning and weaving are exactly similar to those of the Maghs. 

The children play a game with the seeds of the sword 6ean similar to the Naga game, and 
pellet bows are very jwpular. 

* Tipperas. At least two very different sub-tribes of the district are classed under the general 
name of Tipperas. Many inhabit the Mong Raja’s circle, which marches with Hill Tripura. 
It is a country of low hills and sluggish streams, and until the Maghs came the Tipperas were 
apparently the only (xicupants. They are very Bengalised, the men wearing dhoHs and 

*At Nauysrehar, 20-7-28. — SyBtern of marriage by which a Chakma who cannot pay the price of a wife, 
geU another man to buy ono for him agreeing that after marriage tliey will live at the benefactor’s houre and 
serve for a pnricMl of years. This c-ase was an agreement to work for five years to repay marriage eamnae of 
Rs. 300, t. 0 ., one month's work equals Ks. fi. The period and the rate may vary in different casee. The price 
of the girl in this case was Hs. 60, ornaments Rs. 90 odd, drummers Rs. 8 and the balance for cloths for the 
girl anil a general feast. It is analogous to the ghar yamot system, but 1 could not find that it had any 
Spsoial name. The married couple have broken this agreement by bolting after do i n g S montha* work. 

(A. 8. H.) 
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^ggare€8y and the 'women dressing exactly like Chakma women. 1 saw very few in ||u« old 
fashioned dress — piece of cloth pulled through a string round the waist, long hair and loaves 
in the ears. A home-spun cotton cloth, with broad w'hitc and dark blue stripes isoccjwionally 
worn. The houses are exactly like Chakma houses, and the villages, which are small, are 
sometimes on the top of the ranges and sometimes in the \ alleys. The religion i.s Hinduism 
and no stranger may enter their houses unless he reiiiove.s Ids boots. A conspicuous feature 
inside is the main post with bunches of ears of rice, ticnl to it, being the first fruits of 
successive years. In every way their material culture ai>}»ear.s to be identical with that of 
the Chakmas. They seem to know' few folk talcs, but they believe that the marks on the 
moon are trees. 

A more primitive and interesting section of the tribe is scattered about the Handerbaii 
circle in the South of the district. They arc said to bo the il(‘sei*ndant.s of Tippera slaves t.iken 
to Arakan long ago. The men wear white waist clothes of whicli the black embnuden-d ends 
are left hanging down at the side. The comers are decorated with cowries. Above tiu'y wear 
white home-spun jackets. Their heads are shaved at the Ki<lr.s and back like tlirwe of Nagas 
and small puggarees are worn, with the ends hanging down over their right ears. In the h bc.s 
of the ears are cylinders of bamboo, from which hang erese<Mit-sha])e(l ornameiitK of silver. 
Small blue and white beads are immensely popular, and both men and w'tmien load lluMr neck.s 
with strings of them. The dao is carriccl pushed tlirougli the waist -cloth at tlu? batk. 

The women wear a skirt of black and grey, with brown and black edge's. Before marriage 
they usually cover their breasts with a narrow', tight strip of red and brown eloth, w'ith eowTies 
at the comers. The hair is worn in a big bun at the back. Armlets of black beads are often 
worn above the elbow. Through the top of the ear a spiked ornamc'iit of silver is worn, and 
through the lobe a crcscont-shaped ornament. 

Though nominally Hindus they readily admit strangers to their house's, w’hi(‘li re.senibIo 
those of Kukis. A house consists of one big room, with sliding doors and a n.arrow verandah 
at either end. 

Their methods of cultivation and their industries am identical with those of the Mnghs. 
For weaving they sometimes use a tubuler shuttle of (he Chakma pattern. Bittls an* shot w ith 
a short blow-gun. 

Thi Khyangt. — The chief home of the Khyengs is in Arakan, and of the fi'w there are in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts 1 was only able to see the two small villages of Aracbhari and 
Kukiyachhari, close together on low, steep hills at the Northern end of the .Bandarbnii (ircle. 

I was very much struck by the negroid features and curly hair of some of I lic' men, but from such 
scanty evidence it would be unfair to draw any infoivnce. They claim to have inhabited t he 
country from time immemorial. Those whom I saw Iiad long bec'n under Magh and Chakma 
influence and their culture presented few distinctive features. JJkotis are now common, hut (he 
more conservative men still wear a narrow white cloth with red ends, pulled through a string round 
the waist. The hair is done after the Mro fashion, that is to say in a bun on the left side of the 
head, with a bone pin stuck in it. The women wear a skirt and breast cloth of white w ith narrow 
red lines, and a large white puggaree, with red embroidered ends. The houses ai*e on piles, and 
each consists of one large room with a kitchen ut the back. By religion they an* Budflhists 
and, unlike Chakmas and Maghs, are divided into exogamous (^lans. All property g(H‘s to sons, 
the youngest of whom gets the greatest share. Their relationship U*rrns seem to show trac'cs 
of a former dual division. 

Kukil. — In the Southern portion of the district only Bonjugi Kukis ap{x;ar to be found, 
hut in the Northern portion the majority are Pankhos, with a fcw Bonjugis. As thc'ir villages 
are invariably on the top of the ranges, where my work did nut take me 1 was unable to see nearly 
as much of them as I could have wished. 

Mr. Rowlands in a private noto,<sayB that the Bonjugis came from a village called Daun 
on the Koladan, while the Pankhos came from Pankhua, three miles from where the Lunglct* 
Thaka track crosses the Koladan. Some figured memorial stones are sairl still to exist there, 
which would probably well repay investigation. The two tribes are closely akin and will 
inter-marry, often even inhabiting the same villages. They speak slightly dilTereiit jlialects. 

The Bonjugi men wear a narrow white waist-cloth, a white jacket, and a very narrow 
white homo-spun puggaree with embroidered ends. The hair is done in a tight bun on 
the top of the head and ornamented with a metal pin. Strings of small cornelian beads art' 
worn and also enormous beads — sometimes dark red, and sometimes yellow — of a very light 
substance which is said to he amber. The women wear a white skirt with red lines in it, and, 
when strangers are about, a cloth of similar pattern thrown over the upper part of the body. 

I was able to visit Basanta, a Pankho village containing a few Bf)njijgi houses, near Suba- 
long in the Northern portion of the district. The men wear a small white apron and a white, 
coat ornamented with a little embroidery round the bottom at the hack. Some men do their 
hair in a bun at the back, while others — usually young men — pile it up over the foreheatl into 
a sort of horn. Into this horn a well-dressi man pushes, base rlown, a small triangular 
ornament of steel pins, embellished with a red tassel at the “ apex. ” The Ijcods worn arc similar 
to those of the Bonjugis. Women wear a white skirt with narrow red lines and usually leave, 
the upper part of the body bare. Round the waist they wear strings of beafls and rings of brass 
wire. The latter may once have been their sole dress, as very small girls wear such rings as their 
only garment. Large plugs of hone or bamboo are worn in the ears. 
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The houses are on piles and are big and well built. There is one main room, with an open 
porch in front and a sitting-put platform at the back. A man who has sacrificed mitkan 
Igayal) sets up in Tront of his house a largo forked post with a mitkan head carved on it. The 
skulls of animals sacrificed arc exhibited on a rack propped up against the centre post of the living 
room. 

The loom is of the ordinary Indonesian tyjK‘, and for a shuttle a stick with an enlarge<l 
conical head is used. Both Pankhos and Bonjugi.s have bamboo flutes, but not, apparently, 
the gourd “ bagpipes ' ’ found among Thados and other Kuki tribes in A.s.sam. 

The Mrei. Of all the tribes T saw the Mros interested me most. They arc often spoken of 
as Mnings, a term which is not only erroneous, })ut liable to lead to serious confusion, as it is 
properly applicable to one of the Tipfx'ra clans. 

The Mros say th(‘y an? iininigrant.s from Arukan. Those I saw* inhabit the Southern portion 
of the Bandarbun Oireic in the South of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where their villages are 
hidden away in a tangle of low steep hills drained by the Sangu ancl its tributaries, some situated 
on low spurs just above the streams an<l others on the tops of ridges. The people, especially 
the women, have the reputation of being very shy, but T found no difficulty in taking such 
photographs as I waiited. Certainly they are suspicious of strangers and keep themselves very 
miK?h t<j themselves, and to tliis and an innate conservatism may be attributed the remarkable 
way in which they have retained their primitive characteristics, in spite of their proximity to 
their plains and their constant contact with Bengali traders. 

Th(*v are of UH'flium height an<l light build and one Is struck by the almost entire absence of 
Mc)ngo1ian traits in thi'ir features. Their costume is of the lightest. The men wear a narrow' 
white or red cloth, which is wound round the waist, pulled between the legs from the front 
and tucked in at the hack. In addition a h( mo-spun coat is sometimes worn. The hair is 
done in a hun on t he left side of the hoa<l and through the bun a bone pin is stuck. A puggaree is 
sometimes worn. J^arge rings of white metal are worn through the lobes of the ears. Young 
men (»ften wear round the w'aist a narrow girdle of U'ads very prettily worked in a flower pattern. 
The teeth are often stained black. The women wear nothing by day but a very short dark blue 
skirt, edg(Ml with whit(* heads. This reaches half way down the thigh and is o})en down the left 
side. It is tucked into a narrow silver girdle, and over it a belt of scarlet beads is worn. 
At night both sexes wear very thick cotton cloths. 

All eluthes are rernovetl for bathing, and both sexes bathe together unembarrassed ami 
with jMTfeet propriety, the left hand providing such covering as is required. 

The villages iisually contain l)etw(*en ten and twenty houses.* These are large and well 
built. The roofs arc sligtiy log-backed They are on piles and the only approach in up a 
notched log. Inside they consist of one large room and a store room at the end. This lat»,er is 
regarded as the women’s room and no stranger may enter it. There is a sitting-out platform at 
the end of the house. 

A man who has given the full series of feasts of merit may build an extra largo hou.se and may 
set up by the side of it four or five long bamboos. Forked posts are not put up. The series 
of fea.sts is (1) fowls, (2) a pig, (3) a dog and (4) bulls, buffaloes or mitkan igayal) up U> three in 
riiiinher. A plain upright post in the middle of the village marks the pineo of .saerifiee. In 
sfuue villages, hut not in all, a small pointed stone is set up at the foot of the post for every 
animal saerifiewl. In one village I passed through the sacrificial post was very high, and was 
surrounded at a distance of some feet by a circle of lower posts notched at the tof). When a 
feast is to he given rafters are fitted from these side posts to the centre post and the whole 
roofed over, so that the ceremonies can take place under cover. 

A Mro if akscfi his religion will say he is a Buddhist, but to the observer the only traces of 
Buddhism visible arc charms occasionally placed on houses and the practice of burning the 
dear!. Their real religion is animism. The religious affairs of a village arc run by an old man 
chUchI a sera, who may be of any clan and who also acts as exorcist. For epidemics a pig and a 
dog art' sacrificetl and a scries of sabbaths called to-ung observed, for the nine days of which no 
one may descend to the ground from the verandah of his house. f 

Hutchinson (AccoJint of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, page 166) says the tribe is divided into 
five “ sepis,” the Dengua, the Premsang, the Kongloi, the Naizar and the Gharoo Gnar, meaning 
respectively the cultivate plantain tree, the cockscomb plaint, the wild plaintain tree, the jack 
tree, and the mango tree. I am afraid 1 omitted to make enquiries on this precise point, but I 
was t-old that the tribe was divided into a. number of clans — evidently suMivisions of 
HiiU;hinsnn’H septs. They are exogamous, but not mutually so. For instance in Bali village I 
found the following clans — Shimlung, Chingnao, Nirincba and Shitnma. All are exogamous, 
but, though a Shimlung man may marry a Chingnao woman, a (’hingnao man may not marry 
a Shimlung w'oman. For this I could obtain no explanation at all. Large clans are divided 

*6- 12 2S -Tatn valley. — I found some Mro forost houses at Amtoli (Tain valley). The Mros call them 
Uku. They are put up for taking refuge in when there is a storm. They do not appear to be kept up 
permanently, but are put up when it looks aa though there is dirty weather coming. The ones I saw wen* 
made two months ago. This strikes mo aa curious because the Mro houses are the moat solidly built of all, 
the support being of stout logs instead of bamboos and much of this fencing being made of whole bamboos. 
Of countn the Mro village is uaually perched on an exposed ridge, but then so are jhum houses very often. 
The |)eculiarity of Amtoli para (Lengsa Karbari) is that it is right down on the level bank of the Tain. The 
liku were out in a sheltered gross space outside the villagee. They say that for villages on the hills, the lilni 
ore erected in a sheltered place at the f(K>t of the hill. (A. 8. H.) 

fTho Mros do not do puja at the funeral hoiue of a woman who has died before her child is 3 years 
old. TIm Khumis make no such distinctions. (A. S. H.). 
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into 8ub-clans, calk'd kuchis. In such cases a roan may marry a woman of Jiia own clan 
provided she is of a different kuchi. Property descends to thesons, tlie yoiinjjest getting the 
largest share. 

At birth the navel cord is cut with a steel knife and hewn with a piece of bamboo. The baby 
is immc<iiately laid on a plaintain leaf. The faiicral customs show clearly, exactly as they do 
at Semkhor in the North Cuchar Hills, that the practice of burning the dead is a com j>ara lively 
modern one. Kvery \ illage has iia hurning place near a stream and usually close to pipal tree. 
The body is burned and the calcined bones aix' removed and placed in jj little luju.se on j)ilea a 
few yards further back from the stre-am. "I’o the shies of the lioiise are fastened bamboos fes- 
tooned with tassels of bamboo shavings, and in the house are put with the boiu's foo«l, drink, 
pots, and bits of rag for clothes. All ves.Kol8, whellier of pottery or brass, ari' broken. The 
finer aahcB, left where the man was burned, an* also tn'uted as if the spirit of the dcatl man uero 
there too. Over them is laid a piece of coth. This is |H'ggc(l down at the edges and on it are 
laid a dtio, a hoc, etc. Over this another cloth is laid ami by them are ]>]aced pots of food and 
drink. Finally a little lean-to shelter is built over the heap, with the open side towards the 
cast. 

As far as I know' the method of cultivation i.s identical with that of the other tribes of this 
area. The winnowing fan, however, i.s of the .sugar scoop type that Nagas u.sc and not of tlie 
round type used by all the oilier irilws 1 8.aw in the Oliittagong Hill 'IVacts. I saw no llengali 
cthtu: pounders. All wcix* of the primitive round tyf»e. 

The loom is identical with that found among the other trilies of the district, hi.i the Mros 
alone spin against the right thigh after the Naga fashion. 

The tribe must take a h(‘avy toll of jungle aniinuls and binls. For le(»])ardH and tigers hox- 
trapa with drop doors are made, ideiitienl in pattern with those fouufl iti the Naga Hills. Very 
long fences are built across the line which rat^ must take going backwards ami fonvards hetw'een 
the cleared fields an<l the jungle. The.se fences are impenetrable save at the gaps which are 
left every few yards. In each gup there is .a fall traj). Biixls are In th .speared with nooses and 
caught in nets streehed between bamboo jioles on .saddles which they arc in the habit of croH.sing. 

The Mros are a musical race and uw both bamboo flutes and “ banjos ” made by (‘uHing 
out and lifting thin strips of the outer layer of a picco of hr.mboo. The favourite instrument 
however is a gourd “mouth-organ *’ which closely rcsmihle^ that made by Thado Kukis in 
Assam. The instruments are made in pairs, of which tJie two hnimonisf . The players walk 
at the head of a procession of dancers. The step is vctv slow and solemn and the fo<*t nm pointed 
as they touch the ground. Tliis is tlic only dunc e the tribe has, and there is only one tunc for it, 
and that a singularly monolonou.s one. 

Notts on tho Chaki, compiled by Babu 8. 8. Chaudhuri, B.J.C.8. 

The Chaks trace their previous abode at (Ihnkyandnng in Koladnin hill in Arakan, where 
there were, it i.s said, about 1 1,000 families who lived under a chief of their own. 'J’here were 
signs of 10,0(K) houhC,'S made of bamboo ami 1,000 hoiisi*s made of wuisl at Chakyaruiong for a 
long time. When the Chukmas, another hill tril»e, inigrateil to Chittagong Hill Tmets from 
.Burma, they also came with them aiul settled in Nakhyoiigehhari .side of this district (Chittagong 
Hill TVacts). Tho Chakmas advuiujisl further towards the north and they w«*re left iH-Iiind in 
these places. Little is known of their migration pixsvious to this. There is a story as to how the 
Chaks were left behind by the Chakmas which runs as follows :- 

When the Chaks began to cook their curry w'ith ('hinyii fish they were, asked to follow 
the Chakmas w'ho were ready beforehand. But a.H the Chimjri fish, which turns ml by e(K)king, 
could not be made white, they thought that the cooking was not c'oinplete us the fish still con- 
tained blood, so they cooked the curry on and on but the fish did not turn bloodlcKs, i. e., whiU\ 
Tlie Chakiutts seeing their delay left them behind and they sett led in these places. 

At present then) are only a small numlK*.r of Chaks, not more thon 100 families in the 
district, who are found in Nakhyongchhari, Bai.‘’ari, Pagali (near Heju) and Bakkhuli mauzas. 
Thus ic appeurs that the Chak.s came from the south to this area. 

The following are stories current amongst the Chaks - 

Earthquakes . — ^Thcre were 4 disciples under a pnest who uBcd to cook their food. These 
disciples were so selfish that they always took tho Ixist curries for themselves while the priest 
.was supplied with all the remaining bad things. After their death the 4 diseiples went into 
hell and as punishment they had to bear tho earth on bambr>o jjoles on their ; shoulder. They wert 
plaml on the four diioctions north, south, cast and west. As they cannot Ih'nr tho earth on the 
same shoulder for a long time they are requiied to change their shoulder. And it is at the time of 
changing their shoulders that earthquake begins. 

Rainbows . — Once there was no water in tho locality anywhere except in the liousc of a black- 
smith. A brother and a sister being very thirsty went to the house of tlie blacksmith to drink 
water. When they asked for some water, tho blacksmith told them that if they could live like 
a husband and wife ho could give them water. In order to quench their thirst they were 
compelled to live as husband and wife and then drank wa*cr and died .soon afterwards. After 
their death they became rainbows and appear in the sky occasionally. Still now two rainbows 
are seen at the same time. The bright one is tho sister and the faint one is tho brother. 

Bdipses. — ^Tba-0 the great Snake gave a half -pice to the sun. As the sun did not repav it the 
great began to devour him and when the sun promised to repay it ho was allowed to go. 

Hence the origin of the eclipse of the sun. 
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IWott on tho Moflit of Cox’t Boiar. 

Regarding the Maghs of the Cox*b Bazar subdivision, Babu Manindra Kumar Sen, disf^ct 
census officer, Chittagong, has furnished the following notes for information supplied by Rai 
Sahib Bipin Bihari Rakshit : — 

They live in raised huts or wootlen houses built very close to one another. Groups of 
houses form one mahaUa with one elected mahaUadar at its head. This mahaUadar is an 
aged and respectable person and wields autocratic powers and his wish is regarded as law by 
every one residing in his mahaUa. All disputes between themselves are decided by mahaUadars 
and they hardly resort to the law courts, except at the express direction of the mahaUadar. 
Tnter>maAaffa affairs are settled by the mahaUadars of different mahaU concerned. By nature 
they are meek, peaceful and ease-loving and are terribly afraid of the law and its agencies. All 
of them belong to the same sect, with Buddhism as their common religion. They maintain 
several Keyangs (temple.s of Buddha) which are occupied by celibate priests and their 
disciples who live on cooked {(xhI. sent to them by the villagers. Each Keyang situated in a 
solitary place contains a good many images of LoM Buddha. Some of the images are adorned 
with costly ornaments. The celibate priests are recruited from the villagers after the perform- 
ance of a ceremony called the Maishang ceremony. The family feels proud and happy if it 
can supply a Maishang in the Ktyang. 

Polyandry or polygamy is not in existence. Widow-remarriage is in vogue. Divorce is 
rare and its incidents aie governed by the Burmese Buddhist law which is in force in Jjower and 
Upper Burma. No .sexual indulgence with outsiders is allowed before or after marriage. System 
of courtship is unknown. Marriage is. generally settled by the parents of the parties in con- 
sultation with their relations (numlicring on each side not less than 7 persons). Consent of 
the bridegroom or tho bridt- is not essential. The marriage ceremony is simple and docs 
not entAii much expenditure. The bridegroom's party will visit the bride's house with some 
ornaments and sweets and in presence of the invited gentlemen of both the sides, the guardians 
of the bridegroom will make them over to the guardians of tho bride ; this will mean an en- 
gagement or preliminary contract for marriage. On the day of marriage the priest will go to 
tho bridegroom’s house and bless him with some mantras. The same priest will then visit 
the bride’s house and bless her with similar mantras , and on the same day the priest will again 
bless the couple in the house of the bride in presence of their grand-father or grand-mother or 
jpAnd-uncle or grand-aunt. This being over the bridegroom and tho bride will take a meal from 
the same dish. After tho meal the wife will walk round the husband seven times saluting him 
as her husband on each round. They will then live in tho bride’s house for seven days as 
husband and wife and on each of those seven days the husband will present flowers to the 
wife. On the edghth day the newly-marriod couple will visit the Keyang and there they will 
take a vow before the priest that they will never separate. Thus the marriage is completed. 
No d cument of any kind is required. 

A note on some of their festivals and social customs is given below : — 

(а) Boat festival. — ^This takes place on tho full-moon ^ht in the month of Aswin. They 
make religious offerings in tho Keyang during the daytime and at dusk they flock to the 
bank of tho river. They prepare small toy boats with pieces of wood and cloth and paper and 
gorgeously decorate them with lace and coloured papers. Inside the boat they carefully place 
lit candles and get them afloat in the water. They shout, sing and clap their hands as those 
toy boats float down tho stream with the current. It is Lo^ Buddha, they .say, sailing 
through the dark world with light. 

(б) WiUer festival. — ^This takes place on the last day of Chaitra. It is a gala day for the 
Youths and children. They (both male and female) come out in the street in batches with 
buckets and syringes and throw water at one another ; one batch fights the other with water, 
ruiming, ohasing, retreating, attacking ; shouts of joy and loud laughter ring through the air. 
Other people than the Maghs are also attacked with water when passing along the street. Eveiy 
one takes it in good spirit. This resembles to certain extent the ddjatra of the Hindus. Seniors 
rarely take part in this festival. 

(c) Buha Chakra. — ^This comes off on the full-moon day in the month of Magh. Of all the 
festivals this seems to be enjoyed most by the Maghs. It lasts for 3 or 4 dayls. A Imha 
(labyrinth) is constructed of bamboo fencing on fairly krge block of land, with two gates, one of 
entrance and the other of exit. Once you enter the labyrinth, you have to go round and 
round by several ziz-zag ways laid between bamboo fences and the labj^th is so skilfully 
constructed that you cannot come out of it unless you have traversed the whole area of the 
land enclosed. Inside the labyrinth there are 4 or 5 pedestals on which are placed beautiful 
images of Lord Buddha. In course of moving along the labyrinth the people halt before each 
image and salute it and place a lighted oanw at the foot of the image invoking the Lord’s 
blessingB. The gate of entrance is dark and the gate of exit is well lights. During this festival 
there are j^tomime and puppet shows, ^and^tso^a dances (dance of the Buddhist professional 
girls) are performed. 

(d) Phungyi burning ceremony. — ^This is perhaps the most expensive ceremony of the 
Maghs. When a Phunm dies (a priest of high class) thev preserve the dead body in a bier in 
the Keyang for a period of one year. During this time aU the mdkdUas contribute money and 
big wooden cannons are prepared and loaded with gunpowder. On the appointed day iU the 
Maghs of all the makoffos flock to the cremation ground and arrange the oannona in a row with 
a flag of each mahaUa flying over its cannon. With pomp and ceremony, in a well-adonied 
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bier, the dead body is brought into the cremation ground in procession, followed by the Magh 
musical concert pal*t 3 ^ The bier is then placed on a well decorated hut built high up in 
air like the Persian tower of silence. Cannons are then discharged from a clistanco of about 
400 yards towards that hut amidst shouts and uproar. The cannon-ball that tourhes the hut or 
passes very close to it receives tremendous cheei*a and the fortunate mahalla to which that 
cannon belongs, feels itself proud and happy. They run up to the (;annon and bring the empty 
cannon back dancing and singing round it all the while. After all the ('annoiis have been dis- 
charged one after the other, the hut is set on 01*0 with various ooinbustiblo .substance and with 
the bier is soon burnt into ashes. 

The Maghs, except the poor and childi'en. are hurnt with pomp and cen'inony. Thc^ corpse 
is placed in a beautiful coffin and is canied along thc^ street in a big prcH ession of both sexes 
followed by a musical party. 

The Maghs have very little contact with the pcM>plo of otluT religions. Thtiy live secluded 
among themselves. Thoj’^ are very conservative in manners and habits and air. still unaflcH?ted 
by Western civilisation. The males often take to trading and brokery. The poor Maghs eatch 
fish in the sea and live on fishing. Some of them, like so uuuiy drones, live idly at home 
upon the income of their wives who earn a gocxl deal by weaving silk cloths and lungU 
which they send to various trade <jenti*es through brokcr.M. The women are active and indus- 
trious like ants and work from morning till night, weaving, cooking and doing sundry other works. 
They do not like cultivation of any kind. 

Moat of the Maghs, males and female.s, learn the Maglii language. Very few are I'eading in 
high ISnglish school and colleges and they do not seem very anxious for Knglish otiucafioii. 
By nature they are truthful, simple and sincere^ and seldom litigate against one another. They 
distrust other communities and resent outsiders* me<klling with th(‘ir affiiirs. 
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Notes on the Kayasthas, Namasudras, Baidyas, Vyasa or Gaudadya 
Brahmans, Kaivarttas and Mahishyas, Patnis, Shahas and Telis and 
Tills by N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 


K^yastha. — Kdyastha ih a comparatively new word in the Sanskrit language. It cannot 
bo traced earlier than the thinl century A. D. The Vishousmiriti is such a mixture of old and 
new writings that the occurrence of the word once (VII, 3) in that book docs not help us to 
determine the age of its first appearance. It was unknown in the days of the grammarians 
PAijini and Patanjali as otherwise such a peculiar wonl would not have been left iiniioticiMi by 
them. Kautilyu s Arthaslulstra and the Inscriptions of Asoka which give a dptaile.fl account 
of the aflmiriistrative systf*ni of the Maurya |)eriod do not mention Kayastha. The earlier 
Smriti works down to thf* time of Manus Dharmash^stra which was compiled in its present 
shape some tiinf? between B. C. 200 and A. D. 200 do not contain any reference to Ka^^astha 
either as an officer or as a casU;. Probably the linjt mention of the W'ord occurs in the 
YAjnavalkyfisjinihita (I, 330), which may be dated in the thini tientury A. 1). But in that 
book, too, it occurs only once and is not mentioned in the list of castes formed by crosses and 
degradation from the four original varvas. Aniara, who wTote his famous h^xicon in the fifth 
century A. D., is entirely silent about it. 


Sfscondly, the Indian pundits were apparently in dillieulty in finding a derivative moaning 
of the word Kayastha. Variou.s fanciful derivations arc given, the most popular one being 
from the root Kdya, body. Ignoring the very old and widely current story of Brahmd having 
eroatod the whole of mankind, divided inU) four varnaa, from the four diflcrcut parts of his 
Ixxly. Some of the more recent writers in order to derive the w'ord and the caste Kdyastha 
put Him again to work and make Him create a new being from his Kdya or bi‘dy (radma 
Purdoa, Srishtikhacida). Others not liking to interfere with the traditional story of creation 
got hold of the fables of Parasurdma and obtained the birth of Kdyastha from the body of a 
fugitive Kshatriya qu(?en, w'ho was spared by the albkilling Brdhmacia w'nrrior at the inter- 
cession of a Brdhmai^a sago on condition that the new boni child should give up the profes- 
sions of his Kshatriya parents (Skarida Purdua ReQukdmuhdtmyani). The Kdyastha seems 
to bo an incongruous element in the social structure of the Hindus as bascil on the writings of 
the Dharmashdstras and the earlier Piirdpas and it required a gocni deal of ingenuity on tho 
part of later writera to give a plausible derivation both to the name and the caste. 


Thirdly, the Kdyasthas liavo from the beginning been systematically abused in the most 
scathing language such as has fallen to tho lot of no other class of officers anywliere in the 
w'orld. The very first mention of the word in the Ydjnavalkyosamhitd associates tho Kdyasthas 
with rogues, thioves, and robbers, from whom tho king should always protect his subjects. 
This 8f‘ntiroent runs throughout the whole later Smriti and Paiirdnic literature and is echoed 
not only in some of the well known dramas but also in the historical w^ork of Kdjatarangiiiii 
where Kalhai a uses even stronger language to describe the cruel, deceitful and perfidious 
character of the Kdyasthas (IV, 9(1 ; 629 ; VIII, 131). Of course the occupations of a Kdyastha 
whether as a revenue collector or as a scribe had something to do with their unpopularity, but 
that is only a part of the explanation. Moreover, from the inscriptions of the Gupta and later 
times we find the Kdyasthas to be respectable and useful members of society, quite unlike their 
|)ortraiture in tho pages of contemporary literature. It reminds us of the dew's in mediaeval 
Europe who w'cre portrayed in the darkest colours not always Lccause of their conduct hut 
often because of their alien race. In India, too, we find a parallel in the Sdkadvipi BrdhmaQas, 
who owed not a little of their degraded stotus in society to their foreign origin. Kdyasthas, 
like Brdhma^as, were often the recipients of grants of land frdm kings, as we learn, for instance, 
from the Gurmah plate of Jayddityadeva. 

The abovementioned facts raise a strong suspicion that the early Kdyasthas were non- 
Indian in origin and that it was just before the time of the Imperial Guptas that they obtained 
a permanent place in the bodv-politic of India. The two or three centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the first appoaranoe of Kdyastha in Indian literature witnessed a succession of foreign 
invasions of India after tho downfall of the Maurya Power and the rule of a considerable part 
of Northern India by Greek, Scythian, Parthian, and then Kushan Kings. Tho Scythians 
and the Kushans were steeped in Hellenico-Iranian culture before they finally succumbed to 
Indian influences. It was at this period of contact between Persia and India that several 
old Persian words found their way into the Indian language. It is not unlikely that some 
highly trained revenue officials from Persia and Hellenio lands may have been employed by 
those Indo- Parthian and Kushan monarohs, as by the Moghul Emperors in later times, for 
administering their Indian territories, and that all these high officials may have been luiown 
to the common people as Khshiyathiyas, meiuiing rulers in old Persian. Soon that word was 
adapted to the Inman tongue and sanslaitized into Kdyastha. That trained and efficient 
officers from Persia and Hellenio lands were employed by Indian rulers even in earlier day is 
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evidenced by the presence of a Persianizcd Greek, Tushdspha the “Yavana”, as governor of 
Surdstra under Asoka Maurya, as is known from the Gimar inpcriptions of Rudradamana. 
How quickly these foreigners wrrf^ Tndianized is provt^l fi»om Ihc nanii's of the later Kushan 
and Saka rulers as also from the conversion of J)haniiurnkshita the Greek who according to 
the Chronicles of Cc*ylon, was sent by Aiioka as a Buddhist missionary to Apardntaka in 
Western India, of Menander or Milinda, King of Kabul, and of Helitdorus the Creek as a 
devout follower of Vishiju set up a Canida pillar in about H. C. MO. Wlien the cuitrre<l 
Greeks and Persians were Indianized these wh<^ cc ntimied as piinces and soldiers were merged 
in the Kshatriya comnmniiy, while those in the civil service became Ktiyasthas. The civil 
servants of Asoka’s government were known as Rajidcas. Purusas and Yuklas, but we do not 
know whether they formed any cemmunily of their own. Very likely md- (.'handragupta's 
chief officer in Surdslra was a Vaisyn, Piishvagupta. The existence of a Kdyastha elan eallefl 
Sikasoiia lends colour to the suspicion of forc'igu elements in the Kiiyastlui eommunit;y 
Recruitment from all classes, partieulurly from Brdhmana and Kshatiiya eastes, swelled the 
number of K.iyostha officers to meet the gnnving demands in all pans of Nortlu rn ami WeNtcru 
India, and the group which was at first functional hecamc gradually si liililietl into a caste. 
Southern India lay too far awa}^ frem these influeiioes and did m.t deveh p a well- marked 
Kdyastha caste. 

This caste, how'ever, W’as recruited from diverse sources, at <lilTerciit times and in dilTeient 
circumstances in different parts of India and eonwquent ly was never lu niogiMieoiis. iiarring 
the name and function, there is very little of community between the diffident branebes of the 
caste in diffenmt parts of India. It cannot bo shown that the Kfiyustha caste originated in 
(uie place and then migrated in diflferont directions. The h»roign and aboriginal origin of a 
large r'lmbor of castes and sub-east es of modem Imiia need not surprise the reader. If 
w’e remember how vast India is, how well-peopled it was at the time cd the Aryan invasions, 
how certain sections of the pre-Arj^ans h..d arrived at a fairly high degree of cultures, how ini- 
]K)Ssible it was for the Aryans to cf.mc in very large bodies through the diilieult routes fnan 
Geiitral Asia or beyond, and how India has leccivcil even within the lust three thousand years 
successive streams of invaders w-ho have permuneiitly settksl in the country the wtuider is that 
so much, and not .so little, ot present day India in jiopulation and culture can be traced to the 
Rigvcdic Aryan*. 

A good deal of confusion has ariKcii on account of the identification of the KAyasthas w'ith 
the Karanas in more recent writings. Karapa is an old wonl in the »Sanskrit language dating 
from Vedic times when it meant clever, skilled (ac^^^etive) and an astistniit (noun). Karanika 
is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthashdstra. In the Smriti litcTaturc Kara pa reprewnts a mixed 
caste prc'duced by the union of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother. Ainara, the lexieographtT, 
also gives this meaning to the word. Karapa also meant a legal document, as in Manu VllI, 
51-52, and Karapika, a keejjor of records or accounts, finally Kaiapa came to mean a clerk, 
and when Kdy istha also finally assumed the meaning of a writer {ahharajiri, as in Hema- 
chandra) it was naturally sought to make the two synonymous, though the original diflferenee 
w'aa not entirely forgotten. Thus according to Mcalini Knrana in the neuter gemder meaiis 
Kdyastha, but in the masculine gender the issue of a Vaisya-Siidra union. Guriou.Mly, altliough 
Karapa is the older of the tw'o words and more freqiienlly menfioned in the Nmiiti lit-erntuie, 
all the abuses and vilifications are in most cases nw'rvwl for the Kdynsfha and seldciin for the 
Karapa. The occurrence of the designation Karapa- Kdyastha in several inseiiptions proves 
that the two were not identical. The Ajayagarh Rock Inscription of the ( 'hnndrlla King 
Bhojavarinan also mentions a Kdyastha family, Vdstavya, which had been pursuing the 
occupation of a Karapa. A distinction is made between a Kdyastha and a Karupddhyaksha 
(accountant) and an Akshapatalika (record -kec?per) in the Rdmganj copper-pIaU^ inscription in 
J^ngal. JVom inscriptions like the Nidhanpur charter of Blidskaravaman in the 7th century 
A. D. and that of Dhod in Rajputana in the 12th century we come across Karupikas who 
are definitely stated to be Brbdmapas by caste. 

Now w'hat were the functions of the Kdyastha caste ? Formerly fhc? KAynsihas fi>rm<d 
what is nowadays known as the Civil »Servico. Thus they WTre to be found as collectors of 
revenue, settlement and survey officers, bench-clcrks, accountants and auditors, Heeretaries 
to the king, particularly as ministers of peace and war {Sandhihigrahika), and sonu-times as 
chief administrator of a Division {Ujfarika) and judges. It was an account of such 
wide functions and powers and not because merely of their profession as wriic^rs that th( y 
were so much dreaded by the people. The Kdyastha is found as a bench-cleik in Vishpusintili 
VII, 3, as well as in the court-scene of the drama Mrichchhakatika Act IX. In Anardrka h 
commentary of the Ydjnavalkyasamhita Kdyastha is explaimnl as a tax mlleetor (Karddhikrita). 
From the Ddmodarpur copper-plates of the Imperial Gupta times, the (K>pper-plate inscriptir i s 
of the Kings Dharmdditya and Gopachandra and of the prince Vaiiiyagupta in Kastern Bengal, 
and the Khdlimpur grant of Dharinapdla it is known that the Kdyasthas formc^d the majority 
in the superior cadre of the district and divisional offie^ra without whose knowlorige and 
permission no transfer of landed property could take place. In the Rdjatarangipi the civil 
officers were mostly Kdyasthas, who were sometimos appointcri as prime ministers and even 
military commanden. “ With his mind merger! in greed the King took for friends the 
K4ya8thas who carried oflf all property of the subjects while delivering only the smallest 
fraction of what they realised * (iV, 629). ** At that »ime the Mahattama Sahela^ the 
Kdyastha, waa Gommander-in-ebief of the King's army, oa well as lord of the Gate " (Vll, 
1310). “The King then made the Kdyastha Gauitdca prime minister” (VIII, 560). 

*Profe88or D. R. Bhandarkar teeka to connect ^be Kayasthaa, especially of Bengal, with a tribe or race 
catted Kagar coming from the districta near the Man sa a lake in Tibet. 
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Kshcmendra, too^ refora to the KdyaDthaa of Ka^mir inthe 11th century as officials only and 
never as a caste. Kdyasthas are descrihed as occupying the posts of prime minister and 
minister of peace and war (Narmamdld 1, 6-8 ; II, 143) and of chief -justice (Kald-Vildsa V, 5). 

What are then the component elements of the Kdyastha caste ? Besides the descendants of 
many Gr3ek, Innian and Sika rulers and administrators many Indian Kshatriyas must have 
entered the civil service by giving up their military pn3fesBion as it was not possible, except 
rarely, t^» unite the qualifications of the two branches of government, military and civil, when 
the aclininistrativc fy<t<un had become very much developed and complicated. The author 
of the Udayasundari Kuthd, Soddhal by name, who was a member of Balava-Kdyastha clan 
and lived in the 1 Ith century, traces his descent from Kdldditya, brother of the Balavi King 
Sildditya. The Balavis ranked as Kdiatriyas in the 7th century »s we kjiow from the accounts 
of Hiuen Tsang. But probably a larger percentage of recruits to the Kdyastha caste was 
contributed by the Brahirian<a.s, who vdth their superior intellectual equipment could easily 
excel in the work of manipulation of figures and drafting of documents and who were sometimes 
prf*feiTcd by the Kings even to Kshatriyas Iwjcause being generally disuociatod from feudalism 
and military service. They could not cataly assume independent p«jwer. In Mediicval Europe, 
too, the (Church supplied a large percentage of officers in tiie Civil Service. Many of the Dharma 
and Niti-shastras direct tliat the responsible posts in the state should be given mainly to 
Brahmanas and therj to Kshatriyas and V'aisyas, but never to Sudrns (Manu VJI and VIII ; 
Sukraniti 11). 

At a time when the Kdynetha community had not crystallised into a hide-bound caste, a 
Kshatriya or a Brahmana could become a Kdyastha without k sing his original caste, though 
some blemish w'ould be attached to him on account of his profession. It is probably with 
reference to tliis state of things that the Saurapurdna, Ch. JO, forbids the invitation to a funeral 
fi^ast of those Brdhmaims who arc engaged in the duties of a Kdyastha, astrologer, physician 
and professicmal .soldier. This flow of Brdhmaiia recruits continuetl even when the Kdyastha 
caste was definitely formed but they no longer retained their original caste. The Nidhdnpur 
charters of Bhdskaravarmai.! in the 7th century contains the names of several revenue and 
accounts offi(;crs in Bengal who were Brdhmaoas by caste. In the Rdjatarangini we meet with 
numerous instances of Brdhmat>as engaged in the duties of a Kdyastha. “ About that time 
there died by strangulation tliat rogue of a Kaytistha, the Brdhinana Sivaratha, who bad been a 
great intriguer.” (VTH, 2383). “ Saholaka of the Piirobita Cor|X)ratiou obtained the |K)Hitk>n 

of ‘ prefect of property ’ by securing a doubled revenue and became in time Mahattama”. 
(VII, 1106). ‘ Tlie great mass of them (Kdyasthas) was undoubtedly Brahmana by caste, 
u>rresj)onding to the present Kdrkuns of Knsmir” (Stein Rdjatarangiiiii, Jnt. (;h. I, p. 10). 
Even now we find in the Poona, Nasik and Satara districts of the Bombay Presidency some 
families who call themselves Kdyasthas but who have not yet given up their Brdhmaiiliood. 
'I’o avoid confusion they arc sometimes culled Kdyastha- Brdhtnanas. The Vaisyas, too, thougli 
to a Hinaller extent, must have contributcHl their share in the formation of the Edyastha caste. 
From the (/handraprava of Bharatamallika we know of several Vaidya familes whoso members 
adopted Kdyastha professions and became Kdyasthas. On account of the pi*esence of ix)weful 
non-Aryan communities in Eastern India some of whom by virtue of superior pliysicul power 
established rulers hip and eventually became Ksliatriyas* the infusion of Sudra or non- Aryan 
bio )d into the Kdyastha caste through a Kshatriya medium has not been small. How Sudras 
and non-./\ryan princes could become Kshatriyas is a matter of history. That the predominant 
elements in the Kdyastha caste came from Brdhmaiia and Kshatriya sources may also be assumed 
frr>m the fact that the Kdyasthas observe gotra and pravara restrietkins in the matter of marriage 
with 08 much rigidity as the Brdhmai:ias and Kshatriyas. This is not the case wdth other castes, 
like the Navasdkhos in Bengal, who, thougli bearing Brdhma^ical golras often marry in the 
same gotra. Further, the very close affinity between the Brdhmaoas and the Kdyasthas of 
Bengal in their heail form and stnicturo of the nose as distinguished from those of the Upper 
Gangetic valley on one hand and of the lower castes in Bengal on the other, points to some 
ck)se relationship between the two castes at the source. 

Bengal is pre-eminently the land of Kdyasthas. No other province in India can company 
with Bcuigal as rcgords the number and importance of the Kdyastha community. In the 16th 
century llengal was ruled by a number of semi-independent and independent princes called 
Bhuiy&, most of whom were Kdyasthas. It was only when the Moghul governors broke up 
the Kdyastha fiefs and distributed them among more pliant Brdhma^a8 in the 17th and early 
18th centuries that the political importance of the latter began to increase. It is no wonder 
that Abul Fazl, the Court historian of Akbar, was led to state that the Kdyasthas had been 
ruling in Bengal for about two thousand years. The modem Kdyastha community of Bengal 
must have al)sorbed the greater percentage of the descendants of the old ruling dynasties of the 
country, Sena, Pdla Gupta, Varmd, eta, which may be one of the reasons for such a sweeping 
statement of Abul Fazl. Curiously enough unlike in the upper provinces the Kdyasthas are 
not spoken of with any disrespect in Bengal. On the contrary, though they are regarded as 
Sudras by the Brdhmanas the expression BdmuQ-Kdyeth is often used to denote the upper 
classes in society as distinguished from the other castes, just like Brdhma^a and Rdjanya in the 
Vedio literature. The Brihaddharma Purdpa which gives a true picture of the social oiganisation 
of Bengal in medinval times assigns the place of honour to the Karapa of Kdyastha 
in the list of non-Brdhmaoa castes in the country, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas being non-existent 
in the Kali Age, and describes him as not only an expert in the art of writing but a skilful 
administrator (rdjakdryeshu kuahald), 

*For a fuller account of the n«»tur« of Aryan conquest and colonisation in the dillercnt ports of Indio, 
vide the writer's Aryaniaaiion of India^ Chs. IV ond V. 
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Why ifl there iu» Kshatriya caste in Bengjl ? It is because firstly the non- Aryan eoniimuuties 
in Bengal, like the Pods, Bagdis, Chanddlas, Kaivartas, etc., were too numerous and powerful 
to be thorouglily sulxiucd and alworherl l>y the thinning stream of Aryan warriors fnim the 
Upper (»aiigetie valley. From time to time Aryan K^hatriyas, cither singly or in small bands, 
came and established tbeinselvi*s in dilTeix'iit parts of the country, but they did not hnig remain 
unmixed with the non-Aryan ruling chvs.ses of the plaee. Seeondly, the Kajputs, the Normans 
of mcdifieval India, who rose to power in almost all the part-s of hTortbein and Western India 
after the Huna Cataclysm of the tith (Vntury, and who are reganled as tla'ir forofathei-s by 
most of the Ivshatriya ruling clans in modern liuiia, were shut out from Bc'ugal by the iiuligeuous 
PAIa Kings for more than four centuries until the sovereignty passeil into the hand.s of the 
^luslims. But for the appi'arancc of the Rajputs the Kshatriya caste couhl ha\ e hardly succeed- 
ed in resisting the attempts of the Brihmana lc*gi.slators to aholish tiio two iidermediafo mrnas 
between the priestly and the Siidra, as they have done in Bengal. This resu.seitatioii of 
Kshatriya power in nujdijpvnil India left Bengal unt>ouehed. Thintly, Bi'iigul, (1iank.«i t) her 
predominantly non Aryan impulation, was ever a land of heresy. Jainism ami Buddhism 
claimed IVngal as their own. 'I'he long rule of tlic Buddhist Pitla Kings very niueh Ioos<‘ned 
the ideas of caste and wa.s the principal cause of the abandonment of the Brdhmunienl thn^uJ 
by tho.se Kshatriyas and ^^ais^its who were a.ssociated with the court. Jt must have been aft 
this time that the kayasthas wlio depended entmdy u^xm the court became mostly respecters 
of Buddhist princij»lcs and threw away the .sacred girdle, the insignia of Brdhmapical orthodoxy. 

fn IVngal wo find the Kayastlihs well-e.stabliHhefl in socitJy in the 5th and Oth centuries 
A.13. From the in.seription.s of the jx'riod it is learnt that the K^yosthas formed a largo per- 
centage of the oflicials in the country anci that no transfer of landed property could take place 
witlioiit their knowledgi* and permission. The names in these inscriptions do not always appear 
to bo genuine compound words, but seem t^* show that family surnames wore coming into use 
at this time. I'hus we jm‘et with names like Cliiratji-datta, Jaya datta, Mati-datta, (»opa- 
datta, Jaya-nandin, Stlnlmi-nandiii, V'ijaya-natirliti, («una-chandra, Chosa-ehandra, Siva- 
chandra. Soma jdiosa. Vihita-ghosha, Saniba-pAla, Vipra.j)Ala, PAtra-dAsa, Naya-sc^na, Bandhu- 
mitra, Uhriti-mitra, Vasu-mitia, etc. Fmm this alone however it cannot bo concluded that the 
Kilyastha (a-ste had been <lefinitely formed at this time in Ikaigal. The Biimames in these 
inscriptions’, even if they ari! treatecl iis .sia?h. are not clearly indicative of cash'. Thus the 
names with the ending of mitra in the DAiiiodarpur in-seriptions arc not those of KAyasth/us but 
of Vaisyas, tinmgli the suniame of mttra i.‘; at the prt‘sent time borne only by KAyasthos in Bc^ngnl. 
The siirnann* of thiUa might have been borne by HrAhmapas as well as KAyasthos. 'rhe NidhAn- 
pur charter of Bhaskaravaniiaii contains the names of several BrAhmapa done(»s with some of 
the abovoineniioned surnaiiu's. I think that these namo-etitimgs are not caste surnamoF but 
family surnam(\s which eventually develo|H‘d into caste surnames some time later. Hccruitment 
to the Kayostha caste from other castes cojitiniKMl for a long time after caste surnames ha^l l>een 
definitely establi.s})ed, and that is why, as contrasted with other castes, the KAyasthos have about 
one hundred surnames whicdi an; as it were one humlred doors through which rulmission could 
be effected into the community, sometiines even from avowedly non-Aryan stock. Many of 
these W'ould hav(‘ found room in the Kshatriya casU; had it continued in Bengal. In this respect 
the KAyasthas fulfilled in Bengal the functions of the Kshatriyas of the other iirovinces of 
Northern India. 

If it cun bo proved that caste surriamca like Ghosha, Mitra, Datta, have l>oen in use 
among the KAyasthas of Bengal since the fifth century A.D., one more nail will 
be driven into the <x)flin of the story of the coming of five KAyasthas with five 
BrAhmapas of Kanauj to the court of King Adlsura towanls thi; close of the 10th century. 
The principal argument against that legend is that while the BrAhmana descendants of the 
five immigrants count 36 or 30 generations the KAyasthas count only 25 or .20 generations from 
their Kanuaj ancestors, a diHerencc not in be accounkxl for by any stretch of imagination, and 
also the discovery of BrAhnianas in Bengal in the Oth century from the inscriptions of BhAsak 
ravarma, who from their description cannot be difTemitiated from some of the so-called 
descendants of the five BrAhruar^as of Kanauj. Be.»ideH, in the inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries none of the BrAhmana famiUe.s claim descent from any of the five immigrants fn>m 
Kanauj. Further, the wide difference in the head and nose form of the United Provinces 
BrAhma^as and of the BrAhmar^as of Bengal and the closer physical relationship between the 
BrAhm^as and the higher class iion-BrAhmanas of Bengal do not support the theory of unmixed 
descent of all RAdhi and Varendra BrAhmar^as from Kanauj ancestors. Immigration there 
must have been of BrAlimaqas and KAyasthas from the west and the south but certainly not in 
the way it is generally described in the common genealogical records. Thus, for instance, the 
KhAlimpur charter of DharmapAla informs us of the existence of LAIA (Gujarat) BrAhmapas in 
Bengal who were honoured bv NArAyauavarmai?, a feudatory chieftain. 

The origin of Kulinism also among the KAyasthas is shrouded m mystery. High bom 
KAyasthas are mentioned in the inscriptions, but few of them have the modern Kulin surnames. 
From the introduction to the NyAyakandali of Sridhara wo learn that in the 10th ccmtiuy one 
PAndu-dAsa of Bhurisrishti (in the district of Hooghly) was “ the headmark of the KAyastha 
community/' while the surname DAsa is of an inferior order among modern KAyasthas. It 
seems probable that the foreigner Sena Kings finding it difficult to destroy the influence of the 
PAIm so long as the KAyastha hereditary ^roinistrators of districts and collectors of revenue 
remained loyal to their old masters, succored in winning over a small section of thorn, and that 
Kulinism was conferred upon them os a reward for their desertion of their PAla masters and 
Buddhist religion. At first they must have been a very limited number, but after the downfall 
of the Kingdom there was little restriction upon all those who boro the surnames of the 
60 
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original Knlio families claiming Kulioism for themselves. This happened in a practically 
wholesale fashwAi in West Bengal where there was little Sena influence left after the Musli’n 
conquest of Nadia. But in East Bengal the process was very much checked by the presence 
of Sena and other Hindu rulers for a long time, and hence wo find the number of Kulios even 
among those l>oaring the surnames of Ghosha, Vasu, Guha and Mitra to be very limited there. 
The Kiytisthos of Northeni Bengal could not be influenced by the Senoa and so the Kulinism 
of the Senas is not to be found among them. 

Namaiudra.— The Naiuasudraa of Bengal are not an occupational caste. They are found 
in various “humble” occupations as cultivators, fishermen, l^atmen, carpenters, etc. They 
are regarded as “untouchables” by the higher castes of Bengal, and only a generation ago were 
known by the name of (^.'handdla. No doubt they are a somewhat bockwaM community with 
a rather low level of culture, who cannot point to any intellectual eminence or historical 
distinction among their forefathers in the immediate or distant past. But from their occupation 
as farmers and their observance! of ceremonials imitating the higher castes of Bengal, together with 
the progress they are making in the field of education, they are justified in rejecting the name 
of Chanddla for their community. The Chanddlas of the Dharmashdstras were men who lived 
outside the pale of civilization and seitlevl life, and found maintenance from the most despised 
occupations. 

Though the word Sudra was often loosely used by ancient writers to denote all those who 
did not belong to the three higher there was always a distinction between those who had 

come or were corning under Aryan influences, the Siidras proper, and those sometimes called the 
fifth var^a, whc) wcie too savage and unclean to Ire amenable to Aryan culture and practices, 
the Nishadas, (Jhanddlas, Pukkasas, ete., of the Dhnrmashastras. Among the Sudras too, 
there soon dcvr^lopcd a distinction between those who followed the ideals and imitated the 
practices of the higher castes ;)f the “good” Sudras, and those who were 

scmi-Aryaiiized and were as it were in the outer rirrg of the Bnihmanical society, the untouchable 
Budras. 'I’he promotion of the Narnasiidras from the status of (.'handiilas U) that of untouchable 
Sudnis is quite natural and is the con.sequcnce of the improved culture and way of living they 
have mlofrted. And in the jrresent stato of things they can well claim to Ire regardeil as “good” 
Sudras. It was with the object of emphasizing the fact tiuit they were no longer Chatiddlas 
that they ad(rpte<l the name-ending of Sudra, though they were ordinarily called Numas. 

In pre-Mu.dim India when the system of caste hafl not become so rigid as in modern times, 
such a group of virile men a.s the Nama.sudras are at the present day might have established 
rulership over a con.sidcrable area and mi.xcjd in p(^tu;e and war with the aekncrwledgiMl Kshatriyas 
and Brdhmaoas of the neighbourhood. The BrAhmaija legislators would have called the ruling 
families of the community at firfit VrAtya Kshatriyas and then good Kshatriyas, and admittecl 
some of their tribal priests even inter the Brahmnua onlcr, and increasing intermixture of blood 
would have? lessened the^ elistinelion betweeui thc.se homines anel those of real Aryan descent. 
Unfoitunately for tlic Namasudrns, they had not become siilTicierit.ly a^lvanccei to establish 
auh a position of the.ir own before the Muslim conquest. As this natural process of caste 
promertion hail been stopped by the restriction of opportunities and as the intermediate 
varans have disappeared in Bengal, the Numusudras longing for a higher .social status have begun 
to set u[> claims for recognition as BrAhmanas. The assumption of the ?iew name Namabrahma 
is but a natural rcacti(ui against the BrAhmanical policy of keeping down the mass of people 
in a state of “depre.ssion,” and esjrecially when birth alone, and not merit or occupation, is the 
determining factor in caste. 

As rogartls the claim.s of the Namasudras that they had formerly been BrAhmapas who were 
degraded lH>caii.se t hey st uck to Buddhism longer than other castes and who were given the name 
of Sudra by the j(?alou8 KAyasthas, they are not supported either by history or tradition or 
anthropometry. In fact, from their large numl^er, their main occupations of cultivating and 
fishing, their traditional lack of higher culture, their original name of ChandAla, their cephalic 
and nasal forms, and their habitat in the easternmost fringe of AryAvarto , it may well be assumed 
that they, like the Kaivartas, Pods and BAgdis, are the descendants of the natives of Bengal 
who wore gradually Aryanizo<l but whose tribal organizations could not be broken up. It is 
not unlikely that some BrAhmapa priests and Kshatriya adventurers and Vaisya fanners and 
artisans might have contributed their blood to the community so as to produce a mixed strain. 
The present number of the Namasudras, large os it is, is only a moiety of their actual number as 
undoubtedly a large porciMitage has dropped of! by conversion to Islam. It cannot be believed 
that B(?ngal, which was regarded iis a semi- Ary anized country by the writers of Dharro ash Astras, 
contained such a large number of BrAhmapas at the time of thePAla Kings. Secondly, conver- 
sion into Buddhism by groups did not involve any change in caste occupations, and a particular 
community might be lowered for the sake of its creed but oould not even in those days be forced 
to adopt the pr()fes.sionH of a low caste like the ChandAlas and fishermen who were despised 
equally by the BrAhmapas and the Buddhists. It might have been possible in the case of 
individuals but not of a numerous community like the Namasudras, particularly if they had 
been of real BrAhmapa descent. Thirdly, how have two or three million men come to lose all 
memory of their great past and all trace of higher culture if they had been in posaeasion of a 
high status in society, say, one thousand years ago, i.e., before the period of Hindu renaissance 
in Bengal ? There is no tradition to this effect recorded either in the Sanskrit or vernacular 
literature of Bengal. Fourthly, do they show any similarity in physical appearance with the 
BrAhmapas with whom they claim caste affinity more than any other non-BrAhmapas caste in 
Bengal ? Rather, the contrary is the case, as is known from a comparison of their cephalic 
and nasal indices. 
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To avoid the conflict of claims as to whether ^ilc^ are Sudras or Brahmanas and to keep 
up the homof^eneuitv of the caste in outward ap|x»aranco. it mij»)it be better to droi)the name- 
ending of Siuira or Bnihinana altogether and call the caste l>y the name of Naina only, as is 
universally nso<i in the spoktMi language of the eastern districts of Bengal. The name Nama. 
unlike the words Kaivarta *md Chandilla, <h^‘s not carry any humiliation with it, not being 
associated with -'iiy partieiil ;r oeeupation of a mean character. 

Vaidya. The W(»rd Vaidya in the early Sanskrit literature denoted a learned man or one 
verst'd in the Vedas, ai. I was not assewiated with any pndession. In the Vetiie liU'ralnn^ the 
word for a physician is Bhishak ami not Vaidya. Kveii as late as the lime of Mami.samhitfi 
the term Vaidya was raitdy used to mean a physician, who was generally known as Bhishak 
and Chikitsakii. Th^' word os u.so<l in the A.svnlaynnii (JHhva Sutra IV, fl. c*annot be interpn*ted 
to mean anything else than “learned.** So also is the refcreiu'i* about the sage Vasistlia as a 
Vaidya in the B.amayau.'^ . Ayodliyakamla, 77. No <.iie can believe that the exf)res.sion Dirijcshu 
Vaidydh Shreyawsdh in the Maluibharata, IMyogaparva, (*h. VI, 2. speaks of the medical 
men as being the most bnm.nrable among the Braliinanas. lb-re llie word Vaidya is used 
in its original sense as a learned man. An almost verbatim repriKluction (d tlu* above passage 
occurs ill the law-hook of Al.-om (I, lMi-U7) which HjM'ak.M of the Hrahmana.s a.s the most 
honourable of men ami of the learned men, yidydn,^nh, as the md.st honourable omong the 
Brahmanas. The Maluihharata, on the cmitrary, eontain.s many ])assages (e.g., XII, .‘Ifl, 2S ; 
XlJl. 90, J,*M4) which regard the medical ]»rofessioii as an ignoble one. the pursuit of which, 
like the selling of liquor, degrades a Brahmana from his rank. Ae<-ording to tin* (’Iwirakasamhitil 
the physician.^ are called Trija or thriee-horn not iM'eausi'! of their superior status among the 
twice-liorn but because after their ordinary initiation as twice-bin-n the Vaiilyas are initiated 
into the mysteries of the .science of me<licine. It is not possible to ngiec with those who seek 
to prove from the abovemenlioniMl jmssages that the medieal men were always Bnihmanas 
and that they occupied a position of high honour among the Brahmanas. 

In Bigvedic times the physicians were no doubt respectable members ofsoeiefy. “In 
Rig. X. 97, 22, we tind Braliinanas exc-reising the* func tions of a pliysieian without clishononr. 

With Soma as their sovereign lord the IM nits hold c c)llc)c|iiy ami say : () King, wc save from 
death the man whose cure a Brahmana undertakc's.’ Disc'c.sc-s w’c‘rc‘ iMiiexed to he c*ausec| by 
the displeasun* ol gods or ])o.s.sc'.ssic)n by clemuns: hem-c* a f>hysician had to be well-versed in 
trutnlrdN for propitiating gods ami driving away demons as weit as in lhc‘ seiem'e of medieine. 
The physicians were generally Bruhmat:ias, and, lik(‘ the witch doc-tors in primitive soc-icdic-s, 
wert' held in high respect, so muc-h so that many gtsls. .snc*h as Asvins (I, ll(>-lt>), Vanina (1, 
24-9j, Budra (II, iUl, 4-7), arc fix'quently ('ailed physicians. That dilTerent oec-upations did 
not impart any blemish even to Brahmana families is indicated in IX, 112, *1, where llu* rishi 
sings, ‘ r am a poet, my fathi*r is a physician, iny mother a grindc-r of corn. With our clifTereiii 
views, s(M‘king after gain, we run as after cattle.’ The Bibhiis w-erc' supposed to have ))e(‘n 
skilful artisans who wercj exalted to clivine honours (I, Jfll, l-r>). Some* c>f the* de.scemlants 
of the groat sago Bhrigii wc'rc^ ex|K»rt chariot-makors (X, .‘19, 14).” (Origin and (irowth of 
Caste in India by tho writer, Vol. I, pp. r)9-(i0). 

By the time of the Dharm ash Astras a great change* hud occurred in the si ulus of the 
physicians. As early as tho time of Vasistha’s law-book (liefore B. O, 3lM)) a Br/dimaiia wdio 
practised the professiem of a physician was regarded as degraded (III, 9). Tbc* Visbniismriti 
(L. T. 10) prescribes a jMMiam;e of living on milk c»n]y for sevc*n days for tbc* ofTence- of taking 
food from a fihysieian, and forbids the invitation to a funeral f(*ast amongst others of a j»hysic-iaii 
and an astrologer (bXXXll, 7*9). According to Atrisamhitil (I17h), a ]»hysi(-i{m ami an 
astrologer, however learned, must not be honoured. Similar pa.ssages are to bo found in the 
MaliAbharata and many of the law-bofiks, old and new. 

It is not easy to trace the euuses of the degradation in the status (»f physicians fn^m the 
Vedic literature ibsedf. One cause no doubt is that according to the Brahma nic-a I c-om-ept ions 
of the time no profession could stand side by side wdtli the* priestly one, and th.-.t a. physician 
even iboiigh of Brdhmana descent, must rank Icjwer than a pric-st. Secomlly, with tlic^ growth 
and elaboiaiion of the ideas of cleanliness and ecn*monial purity a medieal man who liiicl to 
come in constant contact with tho sick, the dying and the dead, could not but incur a little of 
impurity for himself, and thus drew upon his profession some stigma and social degradation. 

From a comparison of the standaixl of living of the Kigvcdic Aryans with that of tho 
pre-Aryans in the Indus valley with their highly develoiKid knowledge? of sanitation as revealed 
in the archaeological discoveries at Mahenjo-daro and Ifarnppd W'o may suppoKc* that the 
science of medicine was more develojK?d among the latter than among the UigvcMJie folk. 
When mixture took plac?e lietween the Aryans and the non-Aryans in the plains of India the 
medieal science of the latter did not die out, but was adopted by the former Ihoiigb .-.fler some 
resistance. The Atharvaveda, the bible of the physicians in India, whicdi cor* .-.ins a huge 
amount of this non- Aryan knowledge and Ixjlief, was not roorlily accepted bx' "he orthoclox 
Aryans and was not generally regarded ns one of the Vedas even fis late as the tiicc cjf Kaiitilya’s 
ArthashAstra and ManusamhitA. In the medical profession of the later Vedic j)C?riocl, therefon?, 
we may hope to find a large number of non-Aryan families who had be(?n in possession of tho 
knowledge of herbs and charms for many generations licfore the coming of the? Aryans. 
It is known how in tho 2nd century B. (*. the Greeks, though conquered by the Bnnians, 
furnished tho greater part of the skill and knowledge of medieine at Homo and transmitted 
their science to tho children of their conquerors. The close association of the physicians and 
the SAkadvipi or astrologer BrAhmanaa in many passages of the law-books lends colour to the 
supposition that, like the SAkadvipis who are undoubUnjly of non-Vedic origin, tho Vaidyas, 
too, must have been dealing with a science of non-Vedic or mixed origin and have contained 
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among them a largo percentage of luen of non-Br^hma^lcal blood. The story of tho origin 
of the Vaidyaa as given in tho Brahmavaivarta Purina (Brahmakhanda, X, 126-32), fanciful 
as it is, points to a relationship between the physicians and the vedadharmaparityakldh 
astrologers as social groups distinguished from tho traditional social divisions of Vodic society. 
It is probably to this, more than anytiiing else, that the low status of the Vaidyas in the 
Dharmashistras is due. It is difficult to say when Vaidya, which was at first a functional 
name, l)ecume the name of a caste, but it is certain that the caste was not formed in the same way 
and at the same time in difierrnt parts of India. Even now a Vaidya caste a.s we find it in 
Bengal does not exist in Upper India. But the tendency towards the formation of a medical 
caste can be traced as early os tho time of the Mahdbhdrata. There is mention of a ca.ste by 
name Vaidya (Anushasann, 40, 0), which is said to be formed by the iiiiion of a Sudra male and 
a Vaisya female. If any significance be attached to this statement we may suppose that tho 
Sudra or non-Aryan medical men, rcfcrrjd to above, were gradually mixing their blood with 
tho Vaisya community and were given a recognised position in soc'iety. Then followed 
intermixture between these Vaidyas and tho Vaidyas lielongiiig to the Brdhmaoa community, 
as was bound to happen when they together formed a functional group receiving knowledge 
at the common foiint-iin and w'hen marriage I'cstriclions were not very strict. What became 
of tho issues of such iniyed unions ? Naturally the general mass of them would receive their 
training in the profos.sif)n of their parents and become physicians by occupation. As regards 
their caste, whatever may bo said in the Dharmushastras about the issues of mixed marriages 
and the formation of mixed castes, one is inclined to thinl: that tho children of such mixed 
marriages in earlier times generally, but not always, took the rank of their father. Thus 
the children of a Br&hmana physician by a Vaisya o’* a pseudo- Vaisya wife w'crc n ‘*ognised as 
Brdhinaoas while those of a Vaisya father by a Brdhmaqa woman reinair.* I Vaisyas. The 
Dharmashastras prefer to put the childrei. of such mixed unions in a separate compartment 
and call them Ambasthas who are to be me<lical men for treating patients of all good castes 
including BrAhmanas. ♦Hr lathis dictum of thr. Dharmashastras b*‘cn rigidly followed w'e 
would have found tho existence of an Arabostha caste extensively spn .id over tho whole of 
India, like tho Vaidya caste in Bengal, especially as another dictum, referred to above, degrades 
all memliera of the BrAhmana community following the profession of medicine from the priestly 
order. As a matter of fact the Vau’ya functional group, consisting of Brahmnoas, Vaisyas, 
etc., developed into a caste only in some part« of India, and received the name of Ainbastha 
to indicate tho mixture in blood whi< h had taken place and for the determination of their 
position in tho hieranthy of caste os intermediate between Brahmapa and Vaisya. In th**. 
United Provinces at tho presont day BrAhmaoas, KAyasthas and others arc found following 
tho medical profession, for generations without losing their original caste. Amara defines the 
wonl Vaidya as pertaining to medical profession while by alluding to tne Ambastha he 
probably indicates that wherever a medical caste is formed it is to be looked upon as mixed 
castof. 

On account of various reasons as discussed in the writer^s note on KAyastha tho develop- 
ment of caste took a peculiar turn in Bengal, and one of tho results was the formation of the 
Vaidya caste in its present shape. From its birth it fell under the category of Ambastha is 
defined in the law-books. There is no doubt that BrAhmapa, KAyastha and other cffbes 
have contributed their blood to the formation of the Vaidya caste in Bengal. The name 
Ambastha of the DharmashAstras was found a .suitable appellation for the new-born caste 
with its mixed blood and profession of medicine, though the name Vaidya also remained 
side by side. Tho close relationship between the Vaidyas and the KAyasthas in Bengal up 
till recent years is revealed in the genealogical records of the Vaidya community. Numerous 
instances are cited of inter-marriages between the two communities and of Vaidya and KAyastha 
families of recognised position springing from a common stock. If this was the case with 
Vaidya Kulin families with whom tho genealogists mostly deal we may assume a freer inter- 
mixture of blood among tho non-Kulins and even the Vaidya author Bharatamallika writing 
in the 17th century did not express disgust at this intercourse. The Brihaddharma PurApa, 
which deals specially with tho social institutions of Bengal of about five hundred years ago, 
treats tho terms Vaidya and Ambastha as synonvmous (Uttara XIV, 41). The Vaidya genen'o- 
giHt Bharatamallika in the 17th century and tne Vaidya leader RAjA RAjballava in the 18th 
century identified their caste with the Ambastha and claimed for themselves the rights and 
privileges of tho twice-liorn Ambastha. This claim was persisted in by V iidya scholars and 
leaders up till the close of the last century. 

On the other hand, attempts wore made by BrAhmapa legislators and interpreters of law 
to re<luco the status of tho Vaidyas and make them Sudras on tho plea that in the Kali ago 
there were only two var^as, BrAhmapa and Budra. Thus the Brihaadharma PurApa (Uttara, 
XIV, 44) directs the Vaidyas to observe the duties of a Sudra, Sudradharmdi^. Raghunandana, 
too, in his Suddhitatvam, classes the Ambasthas or Vaidyas as Sudra. The result was that 
many of tho Vaidyas gave up the right of initiation as twice-bom and began to observe the 

• ft I 
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fThis subtle distinction between function eai oeste is hidden in the peasege nuoted from Shaakhaa* 
samhitA in the Shabdakalpadruma : 
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thirty days’ nile for impurity like ordinary Sudras. But fortunately for tiu'm their pro- 
fession required them to ho learned in Sanskrit, and so flie ri^ht of sindyinp p'liijioiis literature 
and of teacihing language and irodieal .seienee otuild not he taken Jiway from them. Miu'eover, as 
teoehers and physieians they eontiniUHl to enjoy the right t>f reeeiviiig gifts. 'Pliese eireiimstanees 
to a certain extent sto(Ki them in good stead. Then fh»*re came in the middle •»( the 
18th century a great revival in the Vaidya comnuinity under the leatleiship of Bajji Hajhallava 
and taking their stand on well-known dicta of the Shastras they pushed their claim for recogni- 
tion as Ainbasthns with the right of initiation and fifteen days’ rule for impurity. When, 
however, this claim was resisted hy Brahmaiin pandits a .section of the \'aidyas changed their 
ground and began to argue that if in the Kali age tliere \Kvrv only two lurnns, fh«' \'ai<lyas with 
their right of studying and teaching and of receiving gifts wert' more like Br.ihinana than Sudia. 

Of late srtme of the Vaidyas in Bengal have begun to set up claims tliat they are full- 
iiedgeil BrAhmanas and are not in any way tti be regarded diiTerently fnun the acknowledged 
BrAhmaiias of the land. !♦ is no doubt true that t he Brahmana.s »»f Ikmgal art* not a In inogeneous 
caste and have received admixture of nori Aryan blood. Hut there is om* thing in their favour 
which is not pos8es.sed by the Vaidyas. viz., the right d a<-(ing as priest b.r others at religious 
ceremonies. Since the Vwiic time.s the Brahmanas have practically monopolised this funeti«)n, 
and this function alone distinguishes a Hrahinana from a non-Brahmana. The right of teaching 
could not be similarly monoindised as we come a<‘ros.s r(‘f(‘rences to non-Brahmana ti‘aj h(*rs in the 
Upanish'ids, Buddhist Suttas and Jatakas and even in some id the Br.ihmanieal law books. 
The exercise of the priestly tnnetion among semi Aryanized aborigines would in eourse of 
time enable even non-Aryan priestly f.'.milies to get rerognitkm as Brahmanas but the door to 
Brdhmaiihoorl was closely barred against all who did not follow' tlie priestly profe.s.sioii . whether 
Aryan or non-Aryan. The argument over (lotra and pravnra in support, of ^•li^im to pure 
Aryan or Brahmann blootl is not convincing as this .sort registration orginated long after the 
barriers of eastc had been established and as a gcxMl deal of confusion lias ari.sen on aetamnt of 
the dictum that the noii-Brdhmanas have to acee]it thf‘ prarnrns of their Brahma na priests. 
The question of surname is another eul-de-sae. 'I'he exi.st«*nc*e of common surnames among the 
Kdyasthas, l^iidyas and mercantile <*la.sHC‘s only makes confusion wor.'^e confounded, 'riieii, 
again, it is well known that there are .several Vaidya anil Kayastha families who can l)c traied 
to common stocks. In the Chanflraprava of Bharatainallika we tind aia oiints of a ruling t hief, 
Chandrasena, some of who sons became Kuyasthas by caste while otlu is remained Vaidyas. 
The'-o is no historical evidence to prove that the descendants of V’allalasena have lasa-me Vaidyas. 
The Sena Kings called theinstdvcs Brahmakshatriyas and not Vaidyas in their inscriptions, 
and must have merged themselves in the ruling Kiiya.stha caste for want of a Incal Kshatriya 
caste. It may be adinitUHl, if any reliance be placed u})on the eonfii.seci genealogical records 
of Vaidya families, that some mcmlxTs of the Stuia family might have adopttsl tlie ])rofession 
of medicine and thereby fouml ihcir w'ay into the Vaidya caste. J..aKlly, it is to la* noted that 
the practice of iiiter-niarriage betw’een Vaidyas and Kayasthas which hail la en in c*xiHt4*nce for 
e.eiituries has n^siilted in a conf’iscd mixture of hloial in the Vaidya (‘omninnity while the 
Brdhnuu.ias in Bengal have at least for the last seven hundred years avoided intermixture with 
noii-Bnihmaria bloixl. 

It would have beam wt*ll if Hindu soi'iety could be reorganised on the* four fold varjia system 
of the lligved' ' age, but the mixtures and ratnjfieiil ion.s have been so w'id(*spmid and diM'p rooted 
that the task is nbsolut^'ly hopeless at the pn*seni day. rnless the otln‘r c'astes recognise them 
as priests at religious ceremonies the Vnidya.s after eeiituries of iiii-BiahmaniiwiI living and in- 
termixture with other castes cannot hoj)e to get their reefignition as full-thvlgial Brahniuiias. 
It i.s true that many raeinlK*rs of the Brdhmana community remain in possession of their pixunier 
rank in socnety in spite of their abandonment of ])ric.stly (M.!eu[)atir)n and eharaeter while the 
Vaidyas as a class with their h»gh culture and mode of living are relegat4*d t4) an inferior position 
but that is a fault inhortuit in the sy.stcm itself in which birth and not merit is the basis of caste. 

Vy^Sa or Gaud^dya Yaidika Br^hma^ai — Tlu^ W'ord Vadika is used U) denote the 
descendants of those BriihinaiiaH who according to tradition ea me with their Vedic knowledge 
only recently, about seven or eight huiulred years ago, when the Vedic religiou.s rites had be<*ri 
nearly forgotUui by the BriHimapa priests then in Bengal. The majority of t he. Briihmana 
community in Bengal, the llAilhis and Vdrcqdras are not called Vnidikas, though they art^ 
associated with this or that branch of the Vcida. Theoretically, <‘very Briihmnr.ia, being siipixmed 
to be a descendant of one or other of the rishift or seers of the Vixla and belonging to this or that 
branch of the Veda, may call himself a Vaidika. But in Bengal on account of |H*culi:ir circum- 
stance^H the name Vaidika is home by a particnlar class of Bnihinanas as stated above, and to 
avoid confusion the won! should be u.Hcd in the restrict* d .scnsi*. Of course, Vyasa BrAhmapas 
are described as Vaidikas in so .10 dcMMimciils of comparatively n:*cent date in the district of 
Midnaporc, which for a long time had been a part of Orissa and not Bengal, d’he t4*rm 
Vaidika might have lieen in occasional use for some lime pa.st among the influential fliilshi 
Kaivarta disciples of the Vydsa Brdhmaous because probably they sought thcre}>y to exalt the 
status of their own priests, and this was possible cmly where, as in thedislriet of Mi(lnaf)ore, the 
Chdshi Kaivarta community was particularly strong and the social HyHt<*m of Bengal projier 
had made little headway. As a matter of fact, no other cfimmnnity in f’entnil, Northern and 
Eastern Bengal has accepted the name Oaudddya Vaidika for what they call Vyasa or Pardwira 
Brdhmapa, nor can the expression be trace<l in the ancient or rnediteval lit<*ratnre of Ikingal. 

The word Gaudiya or Gaudddya might have been srjraetimes used in the district of Miiina- 
pore, probably to distinguish the local BMhmai^as from the Oriya Brdhmaoas of the neigh})our- 
nood. Gauda or Eastern Gauda represented in the time of the Pdia and Sena Kings roughly the 
proTince of Bengal. The non-Bengalis in Muslim times who did not understand the distinction 
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between RudhiH and VaropdraH, Vaidikas and Vyasa', would lump them nil together and call 
them by the territorial name of (laiidiya as they nowadays use (ho expression Bengali 
Br^hrnana. 

'Phe Br;ihiuar.ias of Northern Inrlia are traditionally divided into five territorial groups, 
viz., Sjiraswata, Kanyakiihja, (Jaiida, Maitliila, Ttkala*. The places of origin respectively 
are in proper order from vest to east (1) the region of the river Saraswati in the Eastc^m 
Punjab, (2) the territory of Kanaiij. Cl) tbiiidn in Oudh, (1) Mailhila or North Bohar, (i5) Utknl 
or Orissa. The indigi*noijs Hrahmanas of Bengal are neglected in this chiasificHtinn becau.se 
they were not regardecl as sufficieiilly pure and «>rthodo.\ at the (irne when these socinl groupings 
were made. Bengal was not only a fiartially Aryanized eounlry but was the .stronghold of the 
two hen^tiral religions, .laini.sm aial Buddhism. The great majority of the modern Brdhmapus 
of Bengal chwiae to trace (heir origin from Kanauj. Bengal was no doubt called Cauda or 
rather Eastern Cauda in the. time of the Pala King.s, but it would be ni.sh to think that the 
sub-caste of (biuda Bnihmafias originated in Bengal. According to the Purdpa Uttara Kosala 
was also called Caiula, the capital of which was Snlva.sti (Kiirma Purni,;.i 1, 20 ; Linga Purapa I, 
05). In the Brihat Samliita of Barahamihira the territory of Cauda is placed along with Matsya, 
Panchdia, etc., in the ini<idle division of India (XIV, :i). Keferencca to Cauda Brdhmanas 
in Paurdriic literatu^^ <lo not necessarily point to the indigenous Brdhmana.s of Bengal, as is 
believed by some modern schr^lars. In fact no historical connection can be traced between the 
Cauda Brdhmanas of IJfijier India anfl the early Brahmai.iaa of Bengal .so as to warrant any belief 
in their common origin as distinguished from the other subdivisions c f the Brdhmanas of India. 
Up till the census of 1921 no (lauda Brdhmanas of the United Provinces nr the Punjab admitted 
kinship with the Vya.sa Brdhmanas of Bengal, and there is no ca.se of inter-marriage on record to 
prove the social relationship betw'oon thorn. 

It must be admitted that in < iiipta and earlier times, i.e., long before the trwlitional date of 
immigration of the five Brdhmanas from Kanauj Bengal contained a large number of Brdh- 
manas many of whom were learned .scholars and well veiw'd in Vcdic rites and practices. 'J he 
copf)or* plate inscriptions of the fifth ..nd six'll eenturiev A. D. in Bengal support thi.s view. 
Now if the Kddhis, Varendras and Vaidikas are the descendants of the later immigrants as they 
claim to be, what has bt^come of the earlier Brdhmapas of Bengal ? The Vydsas no doubt are a 
section of the indigenous Ilrdbrnapas (d Bengal. But a larger number like the Raptasatis 
have imfR^rceptihly merged them.stdve.s in the ranks of the new-comers, as we know from many 
Kulaji.s or genealogical records. The Vyilsas being the prifsta of lower cast-'s could not do so. 
There is no evidence to show that the Vyilsa Brdhmapas occupied a high social status in the 
Pdia or Cupta times, and there i.s no history or tradition connecting the Vydsa Brdhmapas with 
the priests of the Pdla or Cupta Kings of Bengal. The tracing of connection through f/oira^ and 
pravaras alone is deceptive. Even the Rdkadvipi Brdhmanas, who are traditionally known to 
have come from outside India, po.ssesH many gotras and pravarm in common with the Rddhis, 
Vdn.u.idraH and Vaidikas of Bengal. Wo know from the Kiilaji books that the Vydsa Brdhmana.^ 
have boon acting as priests to lower castes {antyaja/t) at least for the last four hundred years, 
and we are not yet in possession of any reliable evidence to prove that they served as priests to 
higher caste.^ in the time of the I Vila and Sena Kings of Bengal. It isthorefoi.^ natural to 
conclude that the Vydsa Brdhmanas have been a.s.soeiated with the Kaivartas from the begin- 
ning and that the earlier priests to higher castes have, with some excepticiris, been merged in 
the modern Rddhis, Vdrendras and Vaidikas of Bengal. The story of the degradation of the 
Vydsa Brdhmaiias as a class from being priests to higher '^astes to their present status by the 
Sena Kings is an invention of recent years which is not supported by any reliable documentary 
evidence. 

The name Vydsa is significant. The sage Vydsa of the Mahdbhdrata was the illegitimate 
son of the Brahraana sage Pardsara by a fisherwoman, and hence might well bo looked upon 
os the patron -priests of the fishing community or the Kaivartas. The prie.sts of the Kaivarta 
community may therefore be appropriately called Vydsas of Parasaras, two names by which they 
are known generally throughout Bengal. Brdhmapas they are without doubt, because the> 
act os priests for others, perform ceremonials according to Hindu scriptures, and follow Brdh- 
manical practices in life. Moreover, they use Brdhmanioal sumamea which are not challenged 
by others. Their defect i.s that they cannot act as priests to the higher erstes of Bengal and 
that they arc? comparativedy backward in Sanskrit education, and hence they are generally 
looked down upon by the other Brdhmaoas of Bengal, a fact which was observed by the well- 
known genealogist Nulopanchdnana about three hundred years ago. 

The Kaivartas, Poils, Chunddlas, Bdgdis, etc., being in the main descondod from the pre- 
Aryan natives of the country one may reasonably suppose that some of the aboriginal priests 
became later acknowleilged os Brdhmanas and came to form a mixed race with the new 
Brdhmana settlers who acted as Aryan culture- bearers in a particular locality. These priests of 
the mixed bloo<l were rc*gardcd as “ degraded ” Brdhmanas, and they attached themselves as 
prif^te to their respective tribes and were seldom allowed to act as priests for others. That this 
sup{^.Hition is not biusele.ss is proved by the currency in the Paiiranic literature of various 
stories (often fanciful) about the creation of Brdhmanas from out of non- Aryan communities. 
Thus, for instance, the Skanda Purdna, Sahyddri Khanda (Uttardrdha, i, 35), describes how 
the warrior sage Parasurdma conferred Brdhmanhood upon a select numlwr Kaivarta 
families who became priests to the Kaivarta caste. 
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It may be that in those troublous days when revived HindiiisTu was trying; to wipe away 
Buddhism and when the fondj/ner Sena Kin^s uen^ introducing ehanp;es in the social system 
with a view to extinguish the IVda influence in Hengal. some liigh priestly families tarrying 
to bow to the changed conditions in the country found themselves degratle<l and eventually 
hod to descend to the rank of |)i‘icsts t*> lower castes, hut they were only exceptions. No 
evidence has yet come to light to show th.it such has heiai tlu' ease with the \'yasa Brahmapas as 
a class. On the other hand, the story, thditiou.*' nr otiu-rw ise. of tlu' promofiiui in .so<'ia] status by 
King Vallalasena of a section of flu* Kaivarta eoinmunify who gav(* up the pn^fe.ssion of 
fishermen and boatmen and took to agrieultiire, is (piite in tlu* natural order of things, and we 
have not to travel far to seek tlu* cause of distinction in status hetwi*i*n the tishiiig Kaivartas 
and the cultivating Kaivartas at the present day. ( Iiange of pmfc.ssioii leading U» tlu* elevation 
of a community and adojdion of a new or moditied easte-nauu* is a eomnion oecurtvnot* in India. 
For a fuller diseussij)n of this (piestion the reader is referred to the writer’s note on Kaivarta. 

Kaivarta and M^hishya. — Tn Bengal to-day there an* two elas.scs of Kaivartas, Clutshi 
and JAlika or ilalia, who may he regardeti practically as two separate castes. The oeeii|)ation 
of the former is mainly agrietdlure, which was at oiu* time looked upon as a nohle jirofession 
belonging to the Vaisyu etunmiinity of tlu* Vedie age, hut which on aevount variiUis causes 
came to be deapise<l and gradually fell to tlu* sliare «>f the Sudra h»lk {ridr tlu* writer’s Origin 
and Growth of (Ja*tte in. India, Vol. f, pp. ‘♦7-lnl; 14*2 147). 'Phe oeeupation of the .lalia Kai- 
vartas is to catcli fish, a profession which friun the time of tlu* \’(*das had ever belonged to non- 
Aryan ontcastes, to men who wc'n* primitive* savagi's hiintiiig and fishing for a livelihood and 
knowing no art whiidi mak(‘s for settled life of enitiire. I’he passage in Barasarasamhita (IT, 0) 
W'hich describes cultivation of the soil as more sinful than even fishing is only a rlietorieal state- 
ment made with the object <»f einjihasising tlu* tfiity on the part of farmers of making gifts to 
BrAhmanas, a.s is clear from the sulKSf'qnent verses. As a inatti*!* of fact, farming has always 
been regarded in Brahmanieal aiul Buddhist literature as a much nolder profession than hunting 
and fishing. 

The Chashi Kaivartas nowadays call flieinsi*lves by tlu* name of Miihishya and elaiin 
that they hail ahvays heon ditTerent frf)m tlu* tialia Kaivartas with whom they had nothing 
in oomiiion ex<‘e])t tlu* nanu*. Ku ls. however, <lo not set m ti> support this claim. First of all, 
the name itself. The prefixes (’h;i.shi and . lalia are adtlt*d only to make the disUiu'tion in 
function between tlu* two classes, and are not parts of tlu* name. In fact, these ])relixes are not 
to be found in use in iSanskrit law.luxjks and Buranas. 'I’lu* common name Kaivarta is suggestive 
of a common origin of the two sections unless there be any strotig evidence to the contrary. 

Secondly, tlu* close similarity in I he distrihutioii of the two eoinrnnnili<*s over tlu* several 
districts of Bengal and tlic racial allinity lielwcen them as revcaU‘i! hy anthrojiomctric evidenecH 
cannot he easily exjdained away. 

Thirdly, the geiu ial belief ol the* liigher east<* pc*ople c»f Bi-ngal about the eoinnum origin 
of the two classes of Kaivartas in sufiport of which various stoiies are fold, the fact that .service 
ns priest to either of the two cnminuriilies is regarded as degrading by tlu* Uadhi, Varepdra and 
Vaidika lirahninnas of llio country, and the claim of llu^ Jalia Kaivartas based on tradition 
that in the past they formed one eoiiiiiiunity will) the I'liasi Kaivartas, are strong evideneos 
against the theory of .separate origins of tlu* two groups. 

Fourthly, nowhere in the ancient San.skrit literature, legal, mythological or otherwise, 
do we find any rnenfion of (wo ela.s.s('.s of Kaivartas. Aeconling to Arnara, Kaivarta and 
Dhivara are synonymous terms, and no (jiie has yet ilisputed tlu* meaning (»f Dhivara to he a 
fisherman, and the caste is placed liy the h xieogrnplfcr in tlu* category things pertaining to 
water. Mann knows only of one class of Kaivartas, ;m unclean caste (X, .*14), and so also 
other writers of Dharmashastras like Angiras (I, ,’l) and Atri (I Ilf)). Some seholars seem to 
discern a di.stinetion lietwi*en Kaivarta and Dhivara in oiu* |)as.sage in Braliinavaivarta BurAi^a 
(Brahma, X, 111-112), (1) which can lianlly stand any examination. Kvidently, the wonl 
Dhivara in the. second and third lines is used by the author as a synonym of the w'ord Kaivarta 
and not to mean a different ca.stc. Tin's pas.snge oceiir.s in the course of an aeeoiint of the 
forniatiun of different castes liy ei-osse.s and the degrarJat ion of several of t hem from ttu*ir rx'igjnul 
status for some faults, 'flu* li.st is given in a. serial ordf*r. Now' if Dhivara. and Kaivarta ha 4 l 
liecn, according to the author, two different eii.sk*s, he would have first ae(‘ounted for the oirgin 
of the Dhivara as apart from tfie Kaivarta lK*fore exfdaining the cause cjf his degradation, lint 
he has not ilone so in the whole long list. Again, acconiing to the or<h?r observed by the author, 
we would exjM'ct U) find in verse 112 the name of a new l asU* formed from a man or a woman 
of the cask creakd in Ihe previous verw, i.e., the Kaivarta. Here jd.sf> the synonym Dhivara 
is given to denote fhe corineeting link lM.*tween Kshatriya and Kajaka and in tlu* subsequent 
verse the connection i.s trae‘3d hetwmi J^ijaka and Ko;ili. Further, what is the significance 
of the word “degraded” unless we arc* infuriiu.*d of the original status of the casUi concerned 
by reference to its extraction '? In this passtign the Kaivarta is shown to be of good parentage 
and hence the necessity of explaining the cause of his ilegradeil status. The truth is that the 
author know that the w'ords Kaivark and Dhivara wen.* juTfetrily inkrchaiigeahlo according 

(1) wftjw i 
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to both legal writers and lexicographers and therefore only avoided repetition and ensured sooth- 
neHs of language and rhythm by uHing two words to signify the same thing. In Manu X, 11, 
for instance, two words Kshatriya and Rdjan are used to denote the same caste and not two 
different castes. 

Fifthly, the Kaivarta.s seek to identify themselves with the Mdhishyas on the ground that 
as according to writers like (lautama (IV) and Yajnavalkya (T, 92) the union of a Kshatriya 
male and a Vai.sya female produces the Mahwhya while according to authorities like Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana the same union prc^iluces the Kaivarta, therefore the two castes are identical. 
The present writer has discussed the trustworthiness or otherwise of these lists of mixed castes 
produced from the unions of the four rar/ias directly and indirectly in his book Origin and Growth 
of CoHn in India, VoL /, f 7/. /. A few examples hero will serve to illustrate the fancifulness 
of these lists. The caste Pukkasa [h derived from Nishada-Sudra union by Manu, X, 18, from 
Vaisya- Kshatriya by Vasistha, X \TII, and Vishriu, XVI, and from Siidra- Kshatriya by Gautama, 
IV, while Amara identifies Pukkiisa with Chanddla who is born of a Sudra-Brdhmao union 
(Sudravarga, 12 and Tm). Thi^ olTspring of a Vaisya-Kshatriya union is, according to Manu, 
X, II, and Yajnavalkya, I, 94, a Magadha, but according to Gautama, IV, aDhivara. As the 
Kdjput is said to 1)0 produml from the union of a Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother (Brihad- 
dharma Purana, IJttara, XIII, 34), can he therefore be identified with the Mdhishya of 
YdjnavalkyaHurnhita and the Kaivarta of Brahmavaivarta Purana ? The traditional professions 
of the Mahishyas singing, dancing, star-reading and protection of crops (Kulliika on Manu, 
X, fi) — do not tally with those claimed by the Chashi Kaivartas in Bengal. 

Sixthly, as against the abovemeritioned claim of the Kaivartas, there are certain facts 
which require consideration. If the Chdsi Kaivartas had been Mdhishyas in origin how did 
they conic to acquire the name of Kaivarta in Bengal, a name which they do not den 3 \ while 
a similar phenomenon is not evident in any other part of India ? Besides, the name Mdhishya 
is a enrnparatively recent one in Bengal which can hardly bo traced in the ancient accounts of 
the province as referring to an ext<»nsive caste. We hear of the Kaivartis in the time of the 
Pala and Sena Kings but not of Mahishyas. There is almost unanimity of opinion among 
8cholai*s that I Ik* Braiunavaivarta l^irdna and the Brihaddharma Purdua in their present shape 
were compostvi alKiut the 14th or 15th century A. I), and that they give a good account of the 
religioii.s beliefs and social inst itutions of Bengal of the time. The Brihaddharma Purdpa gives 
a list of about 4tt mixed cashes, hut Mahishya is not included in the list. Similarly silent is also 
the Brahmavaivarta Purdiia with its long list of mixed and degraded castes. Both the books, 
however, refer to the Kaivartas as a degraded or unclean caste. From this too, we may conclude 
that there was about five centuries ago no caste in Bengal known as Mdhishya which was worth 
notice. A caste whicjh to-day represents one of the numerically largest communities of the 
province could not certainly be ignored in a fairly exhaustive list of cartes. Further, nowhere 
in the standard Dharmashdstras and I’urdpas and old lexicons are the two words Mdhishya 
and Kaivarta used as synonyms unlike Dhivara and Kaivarta which have represented the 
fisherman caster at least for the last two thousand years, whatever might be their distinction 
in earlier times. ♦ 

If on the strength of the statements in the Brahmavaivarta Purdpa and Padma Purdi>a 
concerning their origin from Kshatri^’a-V^aisya union the Chdsi Kaivartas of Bengal have sought 
to change their name into Mdhi.shya, then the claims of the other Kaivartas, like the Jdlias and 
Patnis, for a similar designation cannot be denied, because there is no incjication in those 
passages that a particular class, and not the whole Kaivarta community, was meant. If, on 
the contrary, the Chdshi Kaivartas base their claim of superior social status on their present 
profession of agriculture and their assimilation of the Brdhmat^ical ideals of life, whatever 
might have been their origin in the distant past, they will certainly stand on stronger ground. 
It is not unknown how various aboriginal tribes and foreign races have found their way into 
the hierarchy of caste and their descendants can be traced in Brdhma^a and Kshatriya not to 
speak of Vats^^a and Sudra folds. 

One difficulty in the way of Jdliya Kaivartas and the Pdtnis for recognition os Mdhishya 
is that they still stick to professions, fishing and boating, which are said to belong to non- 
Aryan outcastes according to the Dharmashdstras and Purd^as. Moreover, the adoption of 
the name Mdhishya by both the Chdshi and Jdlia Kaivartas will necessitate the addition of 
prefixes before the caste name to distinguish the fishing and agricultural groups and is sure to 
be resented by the latter who are trying to dissociate themselves entirely from their original 
extraction and occupation. If the name Mdhishya be |;iven to the agricultural Kaivartas there 
is no necessity for retaining the prefix Jdlia to distinguish the fishing Kaivartas. 

*The word Kaivarto or Kevarta nepms to be the SknakritiKed form of the word Kevatta or Kewata which 
was probably the name of some aboriginal tribe, like the Nish&da, Pukkaaa, etc., whom the Aryans encountered 
in the valley of the Cianges. The original form of the word is retained in the early Buddhist literature (e.g., 
Dighanikdya, Bralimajdlasutta) and in Asoka*s Inscriptions, and survives in modern times as the name of a 
sub-caste of fishermen, the Kewat. The elasticity of the Sanskrit language is such that even foreign words 
can be easily derived from Sanskrit roots and by a little change in a vowel or a consonant made to appear like 
mnuine Sanskrit words. The orthodox derivation of the word Kevarta from the root Ka, water, does not 
dispel the suspicion that it was an after-thought to gi>^ a Sanskritic look to a non-Aryan word. From a 
triMl name Kevala or Kaivarta became a caste-name of a functional nature. At the time when the Kaivartas 
were first met by the Vedic Aryans they were in a very primitive stage of culture and their main occupation 
was hunting and fishing. Manu (X, 34) appropriately points out relationship in race between the Kaivurtaa 
and the Nii^Adas, another of the aboriginal tribM of Northern India. The MahAbhOrata (AnushAsana, Chs. 60 
and 61 ) makes the two words Kaivarta and NtshAda synonymous. It is when a section of the Kaivartas 
advanced in culture, gave up their hunting and fishing life and settled as cultivators of the soil that their 
status was improved. Hence, probably we find that in more recent writings like the Brahmavaivarta 
PurAna the Kaivartas are derived from respectable parentage though still with a stigma of depadation. 
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— The Pdtnis arc a sub-sect ion of the Kaivarta community, ami at present 
stand intermediate between the JAlia and Chdshi Kaivartae. The original professions of the 
Kaivartas were those of a fisherman ami a boatman, while in later times a section of them gave 
up their traditional occupations and took to agriculture. Now the Pdtnis combine the professions 
of a boatman and a cultivator, and thus cannot Ikj called either pure Kaivartas or Ohdsi 
Kaivartas. In fact, they form a community of their own distinguished from the two larger 
divisions of the Kaivarta people. By adopting a newly-coineil name Lupta Mdhishya they 
acknowledge their inferiority in status to the full-flodgtHl Mdhishyas and at the same time 
show their intention of elevating their position and will in course of time claim equality with 
the cultivating Kaivartas. The transition will be rendered easier when the Patnis have 
abandoned altogether the work of the ferryman and devoted themselves entirely to agriculture, 
thereby making the woid Pal.ni meaningless as a caste name and tin* folk indistinguishable from 
the Mdhishya Kaivartas. The name PAtni in a |xjciiliarly provincial wonl which dot»s not find 
a place in the Sanskrit language and hence it is difficult to ascertain from references in the 
Dharmashdstras the stat'is of the caste as compared with that the Kaivartas in general. 
As matters stand at present the Pdtnis can wtH claim that they arc* more like the ( ultivating 
Kaivartas who have assumed the name of Mdhishya in Bengal than like the despised fishing 
Kaivartas of the Dharmashdstras, and that as such they are entitled to assume a name to show 
tlieir near relationship with the Mahishya-Knivartas without at the same time being conmxitod 
with the boat, socking to establish absolute identity with them, lake the ('luishi Kaivartas, 
the Pdtnis, too, have fortified their claim to he calkMl Mdhishya liy scouring Vyavasihds fxom 
well-known paodit.s. 

Sdhd and 8hundl, ---Thc word Saha is borne as a title or surname }>y many |x*rHons among 
the mercantile classes in Bengal, Bihar an<l the Dnited Province.^. It is derived from the 
Sanskrit word Sddhu. meaning a money-lender and a trader,* through the int(‘rmediate forms, 
iSahu, Siiwoo and Snh. Both tlie words Sdhd and Sadhii are to be found in iih<* as a title or 
surname among difi'erent trading claHs<\s in Bengal. Thus there are Sdhii and Sddhii families 
among the Gandhahanik, Sankhabar.uk, Tili, Tdnti and Shundi castes. In this resjx*et Sdhd 
may be eompared w'itli the title's of Rai, Chaiidhuri, Majiiinddr, ote., whii*h are borne by men of 
different caster, high an<l low, with the differenee that the fc>i*mer is used truly among the menwitile 
castes. 

Sdhd or Sawoo is at the same time the nariu' of a caste in Bengal, the mi'mlx rs of whieh are 
nowadays found in nH'n'antile, agricultural and other pursuits. There are many families who 
use the titles err auniame <if l^rnmdnik, Pcnhldr, l)ds, etc., but bcUrng to the Sdhd easte. A 
man may thervforc have the surname of Saha but not belong to the Saha eastr^ whilst anotluT 
belonging to tin* Sdhd caste may have a Hurname like Dds or Podddr. Th(‘ Sdhd casU* is regarded 
in Bengal as being of a lower order, and g<Kxl Kadhi, \'drendra and >’aidika Brdhimios do not 
ordinarily take water from a Sabd’s hands or serve as priests Ur him. The pri(‘sts of the Srthd 
community form a easte of their own, and are looked down upon by the ordinary Brahmans 
of the country, and tliey cannot act as jrriests to the higluT casU^s. In this rtJSjreet tin* Sdhds 
occupy a lower position than the Ganclhabaniks, iSankhabaniks, blacksmiths, barbers, potttTs, 
iK'tel-dealers, etc., wlio arc called Navuslidkhas, and whtrsi* Uriieh dfX's not impart impurity U) u 
Brdhman’s drinking water, hike the Siivarnabaniks of West Bengal, the Sdhds of Hast Bengal 
with all their wealth and influence and in spiU* of their ortluxlox mode f)f living are assignc'd a 
hack .seat in the hall of Bengal ca.st4*a by the Brdhman leaders of society. 

The inclusion in earlier census figures of Sdhds and Shundis in one group has of late excited 
.some cuntrove-sy. The truditiurinl oeciipatif»n of a ShiiricJi, viz., the making and selling of 
spirituou.s li(iu()r, is one of the most despi.sed in Hindu soeiety. There are niariy high ea.sU* 
llimliis, especially in West Bengal, who do not make any distinction betwc'en Sdhd ami Shundi 
in everytlay language and are not even aware whether any distinct i«>n exists between the two 
elass<*8. In Eastern lk*ngal, the general eurrem^y of the expression Snww}’Snri reveals a subtle 
distinction between the two though they are coupled together U) form one group. The problem 
which faee.s the historical inquirer is wheth«*r the Sahas arc only a section of the general Shundi 
caste who have been seeking for several centuries to elc'vate their social status by taking to a 
strictly Vai.sya profe.ssion and di.s.soeiating themselves Irorn tho.se who .still cling to their original 
occupation or are fundamentally dilierent from Ihe Shundis, who, however, arc trying to worm 
their way up into the higher community by taking advantage of their Sdhd Hurnarne. It is 
worthy of noU^f that the Shumlis, at l<*u.st those who aspire to higher social status, choose; to bes 
called Sdhds by caste, but do not claim community with the Gandhahanik or Sankhabanik 
Sdhds. Is it likely that tin; pn'sent Sdhd community has gathered recruits .both from al)ove 
and below? 

If the occupation of a caste be the sole determining factor in the matter of social gradation, 
the Sdhd caste of Bengal, at least those of them who are associated with trade and banking, 
must be given the status of the Vaisya. We know that some of the functions which IxjlongtKl 
to the original Vaisya var^a, .such as tilling the ground and tending cattle, became in later times 
dishonourable and gradually came to fie associated with Sudra var^a. But no blemish was 
at any time attached to the profes.sioii of trade, if only some forbidden articles wore not dealt in. 
It is also known that by the time of the later Dhi^mashdstraa the status of the Vaisyas in 
general had sunk much lower in the estimation of the law-makers and had come very close to 
that of the Sudras who oorreapondingly had risen somewhat higher. t From Alboruni’s account 

• “WpWjftt* ’frfw w”— Tfn I 

fFor a fuller disoussion of this subject referenoe may be made to the writer*! Origin and Growth oj 
Oaok in India. 
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wo loam that at least in some parts of India in tho 11th century A. 1). tho distinction between tho 
Vaisyas and the Sudras was very slight, and that the study of the Vedas was forbidden to both 
classes (Sachau I, p. 101 : II, p. l.'lrt). Moreover, as sca-voyages came to be forbidden by 
tho Dharmash Astras many of the Vaisya merchants had either to give up th(*ir foreign trade or be 
degraded in social rank to tho level of the Sudras. Further, in some parts of the country, as in 
Bongal, tho mercantile classes w(!ro eonvert<?d in large numbers to Buddhism and Jainism, and 
remained for centuries estranged from Vedie practices and BrAhmanical intiuence. It is no 
wonder, there^forc, that th(^ Brahman legislators, especially of Bengal, began to assert that the 
Vaisya varrf.a ha(i ccase<l to exist in this Kali age and that even the mercantile classes, not to 
spoak of the farming and pasturing folk, must be ranked as Sudras. A distinction was of course 
made between those who were respectful to BrAhmaps and their laws and who did not transact 
business in “ bad ” articles, and those who delaytMi to give up their heretical faith and who 
were dealers in “ bad ” commodities. Tho former were calk'd “ good ” Sudras whose touch was 
not impure to a BrAhman and who could be served as priests by good BrAhmans, aiul the latter 
became “ untouchables *’ in society. On account of other causes* tho Kshatriya community, 
too, ha^l been reduced to Siulra status in Bengal. Hence the dictum has obtained currency 
that in the Kali age there (.'xist only two vanf.aSy Brahmap and Sudra. 'rhe result is that 
many castc's in Bengal to-day ar(» regarded as belonging to the* Sudra vartia whose forefathers 
were of h igher orders. Tliey abandoned the use of the sacred thread cither through the influence 
of Buddhism and Jiiini.sm or through compulsion by BrAhmaps and BrAhmanical princes on the 
strength of above dictum after tho fall of the Buddhist IVila Kings. (Gradually other rules of 
conduct lit for the Sudra, such as thirty days* impurity and offering of uncooked focxl to deities, 
were fasttmod on them. If any one ventured to resist he was as.signecl a still lower status in 
society as an ‘‘ untouchable ’’Sudra. 

The origin of the SAha caste in Bengal is oKscure. Moreover, it is not clear what were the 
goods in which they traded. Some say that they were dealers in paddy and rice only, but the 
genealogical records of somt* Saha families show that they dealt in spic(‘s and preciou.s stones as 
well. A cast<* of ri<!e-dealcrs is v<'ry rarely mentioned in the DharmashAstras. Neither in the 
Brihaddharma PurAna nor in the Brahinavaivarta PurApa which contain fairly exhaustive li.sts 
of castes in Bengal about Uve or six (enturies ago is there any reference to the Saha or Sadhu 
caste. In the \'allAlachariiam the ricc-dcalers are calkHl not SAhiis or Sadhiis hut T’andulinas, 
who are ranked as “ good ” Sudras (Ch. XIX, 6). It is strange that an important community 
like tho existing SAhA caste in Bengal is not even mentioned in old literature as distinguished 
from the recognised mercantile groups like the Gandhabapiks, Suvarnahapiks, Sankhabanik.s, etc. 
This fact may lend force to those who argue that the SAhAs were in the past the same as the 
Shundis, whose name is frequently met with in tho hooks referred to above, though some 
of them might not be following the profos.sion of a liquor-seller. There is eviderice, however, 
that at least some of the Sah/i families have not originated from the Sundi caste. 

Unlike some other castes of Bc’ngal, the SAhAs have not invemtod any story of the immigra- 
tion of a number of families from tho we-st at om fitur from whom all the mf'mbcrs of the SAhA 
caste claim their descent, 'riiis makes their old genealogical records mure trustworthy from 
the historian’s point of view. The KulakArika of the SAhA TAmolin family of KirtikhoIA in 
the district of Pahna contains a tradition that the aru'cstors of the family earne from Western 
India in the time of Km|.s^ror .Asokn. One of the genealogical l)ooks of the Saha (community, 
the LaghujAtichandrikA, states that a number of A'aisyu trading families being unable to endure 
the opprc.ssion of Kmperor Shahjehan left his capital and scattc'red in different directions. One 
hatch found their way into Bengal and settled in the Varendra country. The PrAmApiks of 
Belkuchi, on tho other haru*, trace their residence in Bengal from at least as early as the time of 
tho Sena Kings. A number of SahA families of Sylhet claim <lesceiit from Vaidya and Kayastha 
ancestors during the reign of King SuhidnArAyana in the sixteenth century A.l). Thesti facts 
prove that the present SahA casto is not homogeneous, hut contain.s an admixture of hkxMl 
from different communities an<i from different parts of India. There are many families who are 
known not to have a noble origin, but their endeavour is to wi|x^ away their antecedents and 
not to ket'i) them on n'cord. 

It is probable that many Jaina merchants wci*e degn^led to Shundi status by Brahman 
law-makers during the period of BrAhmanical renaissance in Bengal. Shaundika was a term 
of abuse which was sometimes appli^sl by bigoted BrAhmans to the Jaina. In the Prabodha- 
chandrodaya the Jaina is caricatured as a drunken sot, low-born and vulgar- tongued. The 
genealogical records of some SahA families contain a tradition that at one time the ancestors 
of most of the SAluls profcsstnl a non- BrAhmanical faith. The long centuries of name-association 
between the original Shundis and the degraded Jaiiias are likely to have led to greater inter- 
mingling between the two elas8(\s with the result that .some of the latter sank to the position 
and occupation of li(pior-.Me]kTs while some of the former gave up their profession and managed 
to mix their blood with the Jaina Shundis. When the latter were eventually reconverted into 
the BrAhmanical creed the name Shundi persisted and since then on account of growing class 
consciousness there have Ix'en attempts from time to time to widen tho gulf between the two 
classes. At the present time even among tho recognised SAhA families of Eastern Bengal 
whispers are heanl that such and such weru Shundi in origin and that some others had Shundi 
connections. That such a controversy about the confusion of SAhA with Shundi has its roots 
deep in the }>ast may be gleaned from tho family records of the well-known SAhA PrAmApiks 


*Ftde the writer's note on Ka3raBtha. 
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of B<:*lkuchi. ♦Tho allusion therein to the curse pronounced by the sttg(* Shukra upon 
spirituous liquor (Mahnbhnrata, Adi, Ch. 76) and tiio claim that the ancestor of tho family, 
Saly6 Sdhii, had nothing to do with liquor bu" followt*^! tho pr()fossioii of an Arva, raise a suspicion 
that there w(‘re disputes about the matter for which a pronouncement in favour of the paity 
conccrnwl had to be obtained from a certain Sima King. 

It is mainly on account * the diverse origins of tho Sdha families of Bimgal and of their 
juxtaposition in ndalion to ttie liquoi'Selling Shundis that there are a ci»niparati\'<'Iy large 
number of subdivisions in tho SAlii community. The two broad di\ isions arc Wuendr.t aiul 
Rddhi, though curiously enough tho majority of tho VMrcndrtt and Ib'ulhi Sahds are found in the 
districts of old Vanga or Kast l^ngal. While the Siihas propi'r arc nunu'rous in Kasterii Bengal 
and few' in the w’estern distriets, the case is exactly the rcvcrsi' with the (landhabanik.s and 
Suvarnabaniks. This geographical distribution of tho raeivaiitilo communities Uads to the 
supj mition that the original ilitTcnmces lietween tho various trading gniups ui*re not M*rv gri'al, 
most of them being rt'garded as VaisViC!, end that the later difforenees in status were in a largo 
measure due to the respective part they played in tho long cOiifliit between the lu'ndical faiths 
and revived Brahmanism. Thi - it is not unlikely that some of the Biiluts rd I-Iastcrn Bimgal 
and tho Oandhahaniks of Weatorn Ik^ngal may have boon descended from a common stock and 
that the si^paration took place not more than one thousand years ago. Tradition is not wanting 
to show' that the forefathers of aoint' of tho SAhil families of Knstern Bengal traded in those 
articles which an^ nowadays regardiMl as the monojioly of I hi* (hindhabar.iik caste. 

Tho Vdrendra Sahils on account of their greater solidaiit v and class consciousness have been 
trying for a long time to avoid contact with the liquor-selling Sbimdis, and look down upon the 
RjUlhis who, they state, have received a large adinixtun* of Shundi blood. 'Phere are, lu'wcver, 
instances know'ii of intiT-marriago even in recent times In'twccn V'lirciulra ami Kadlii, and there 
are families who are alleged to have once Ix'longed to the Kadhi group but now claim to be 
Viirendra. Their cry which is sometimes heard nowaday.s that the two hections are not the 
subdivisions of one caste but two senarate eiustes for wliirli tw'o different nuini's should Ik* used, 
(Vies not 8ei*m reasonable. On that ground *hc Kaynstlms of Sylhet and some other districts, 
W’ho intcr-marry w'ith Vaid3'as and S^liAs, w'ould have to given a new caste name to distin- 
guish them fiyjin others who are strict’v cndogainous. JVsides, llie teiritorial names of 
Vdrendra and Rddhi to dislinguish the two si'ctions, as among tin* Brahmans and the Kayastlms, 
indicate that they belong to one caste subdivided into I wo groups. Further, in many places 
the Vdrendra Sahds and the Rddhi Sdhds are served by l he same pr ii'.sls of I he Saha irommunity. 

To distinguish those wiio are Hdhds by caste from tho.-i* wlio only hear the title of Sdha 
but lx?iong to other castes, the nanio Sddhubanik lias lK‘(*n Huggesfed for tho caste. 'J’hcio 
may Iki some objeetions to this name. Jn the lirst place, it was nf*ver used to ijenole any 
particular rmle in the old literature of the country. Secondly, the word Bai.iik nu aning a mer- 
chant may bo joined with a w'onl like (lUridha. Snnkha, Su\arna, etc., to spicify the 
particular branch of trade in which the Bar^ik is engagml. Sadhu is almost .i synonym of Bar.uk 
unless it means a money-lender only, in which ease there is nothing to indiiato that tho 
Sddhuhaniks arc a caste of grain-doalors, as loany of them claim to he. Thirdly, if the word 
»Sdhd ho object ioriahle because it is used os a title by oUiers than Sahas by caslo, the saiim 
objection applies to the word iSddliu, which is largely u.scd as a title by tho (landliahanik.s and 
others. 

Till and Till. — The lenn Tcli is used in lk‘ngnl nowadays to denote two distinct classi 
of men, one whose profession is trade, and the other as.soc.aied with oil-pressing. Tho for*nn*r 
class is regarded as belonging to the Navasiikha group, w hose touch dne.s not pollute a Bnihman.i 's 
drinking wate: and who.se priests are “good ” Bnlhmai,ias, while the oilmen are treated .• i >im 
unclear caste w'hom ordinary Brdhinanas would not .serve as priests. The latter an* oii u 
called Kalus from the name of the oil-mill to mark the distinction !H*tweeii the (wo ela,s.se.s ot 
Tclis. This di.stinction has kun in existence for several centuries ns wr find referenri' to two 
castes, Tailika and Tailakuiukii, in the Brihaddharnuv Punioa (Uttara, .'IS, 41), the 'Pailika 
being cla.sH(*d a.s a good mixed caste who live»I by selling kdel-nut, nrnl (lie 'Pailakaraka or oii 
extractor being called an unclean caste. The Brnhmavnivarta Ihinina (Brahma, X, IS), too, 
places tlie Taikkdraka in the group of iiiii'leari castes. 

It is not an uncommon phenomenon in Hindu society for a section of a caste, geiuially of 
a lower order, to abandon their tnulitional caste pn)fes.sion adopting one which is reganl‘*d jw 
“ nobler ” by BrAhmat^a law-WTiters, and gradually form a ca.sto of their own separate from the 
parent stock. We know how the iSadgopns, Clidshi Kaivarlas, Madhii-iiAjiitas, and (Jliasha- 
dhopAa have coin to form distinct ca.Ntcs in Ik.'iigal. ft seems that the Teli traders have origi- 
nated by a similar process from the oilman caste, though this separation miibt liavc begun 

*Tht quotation is as follows : — 

kiOrj wirfvBW sj Bira I 

f I 

»ifn: i 

This is the real* iiig of Mahamahopadhya Dr. Dhsgvat ICumar Goswatni ShsMii frem tlo origins! 
manuscript. 
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fiovorul ccnturi 4 a^o. Th3 very name Teli as is used in Bengali or Tailika as written in the 
B-ihaddharma Piirapa is suggestive of such an o: igin. The trading Telia have sought to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the oil-pressing Telis by adopting a comparatively newly-coined 
word Till, which, however, is not i*ccognised by the other castes in general. The word w'as 
not known to the old lexicographer.., Sanskrit or Bengali, and obviously cannot be derived from 
the word Tula or w'eighing scales. The weighing scales are not a monopoly of the betel-dealers 
BiMigal as tbc Tilis claim to l)e in thi Ir origin. Of course, there are tribal names like Jhalla, 
Bhila, Khw, cto., which do not lend thomselve.s to derivation in an intoUigiblo way from 
Sa .skrit roots but this Is not toe ca.se in general with func:;ional names, like Qandhlka, Tailika, 
Rajaka, Charmaka, etc. Nobody has yet suggested that Till comes from the name of any 
aboriginal trilx) or is a w'ord borrowed from foreign vocabulary. 

1 hough in comparatively recent times Tailika has come to mean a diffetent caste from 
Tailakilraka, it was not so in earlier times. About tw'o thousand years ago Tailika (Vishijiu- 
srnriti LI ; Manu III, 158) was one of the degroflod communities like the wine-sellers, washer- 
men. etc., whose food could not be taken by a BrilhmaQa and there is no indication that it 
denoted anything else than the oilman. Kulluka commenting on the above passage of Manu 
gives the meaning of Tailika as an oil-prcHser and evidently was not aware of any secondary 
meaning. The later difference between Tailika and Tailakdraka wras an artificial one devised 
to Tnark the rlLslinction in ^in^fession between the two sections of the same caste. A plausible 
theory i.s that one s( ction b<)came dealers in Tila or sesamum seed from which oil was extracted 
and the other .section remained a.s the extractors of oil. Now as industeies fell into lower esti- 
mation than tradi* on account of the gn)W'tng contempt of the conquering Aryans for menial 
labour and the in> r(‘a.sing a.ssociation with Sudra or slave labour in the industrits, and other 
muses {vide the writerV Oriain and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. I, pp. 97-101), the trading 
^J'ailikas rosi^ higher m social status than the oil-pressing Tailikas or TailakAraka. This w'as a 
ilevelopmcnt which occurred only in Bengal where owing to the absence of the intermediate 
Kshatriya and Vaisya vanfan various classifications had to be devised to meet the claims of 
many functional groups. But how the betel-nut trade fell to the portion of the Tailikas in the 
time of the Brihaddharma Purina is not known. At any rate it was a later acquisition as 
otherwise some more appropriate word than Tailika would have been chosen to denote the 
Hollers of Oubika or Ixitel-iiut. The Tailikas afterwards gradually extended their hold of busi- 
ness and nowadays arc to \re found trading in varioits articles other than sesamum-soed and 
lietcl-nut. If any Vaisya onicr he rcoogn^ed in the social organisation of Bengal the Tilis 
from their mode of livii.g, their profession and their connection as disciples with the 
BrAhma^as of the land may well claim to belong to it. 
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A note on the ind'^Ienous dances ok Bengal. 

The foJlowing notes have been Kiippliecl by Mr. O. S. Dnit, wlm lias Ixrn iVM|)»)iisibl<* 

for arousing an intoroat in dances of this kind which iias led to their adopiinn by tlu* I'jduca(i<ni 
IX'partraent os a form of physical cxci'ci.sc for schotil iiislniction. Tlic .’ uccs dc.scril»«*d by 
Mr. Dull seem to lx* of aboriginal or of Vaishnava origin, .• nd IwMort* acd pling his co Iiisitm 
that the Raibishe tlance for instance is a martial exercise it woulil IxMlir irablo to exjimine lln* 
dancoa dcscribwl in compi •iaoii with tribal dances amongst the }K' pie with racial allinities 
the castes now iH*rforining them, and to dis|xise of tie* ix^ssibility that the d oices theni MdNcs 
are merely the linear descendants of tin* original tribal festival danc(‘s. Mr. Dntl ’.•» de.s(*rip1ion.s, 
how*'ver, are the only ones of wiiieh I know and are of interest not only in theiu.M(*lve.s Imi also 
IS suggesting lines of further comparative study, whilst it is do ly an admirable t Ing that a 
form of recreation should be popularised which proxides phy.-'.ai exercise through nice forms 
free of the associations commonly attaching lo dancing in Bengal. 

Nott on thi folk-daneot of Btngol by 0. 8. Dutt, I.C S. 

J8fi« — The Jari dance and song is prevalent in some of 1.,.* Ki»..tern Bengal distri' ‘s, parli- 
cularly Mymeiwingh, and is confined to Muslim illagers. 

The dancing and singing are |,xu*formed by a group of adidts .vho usually form thcius-lves 
into a ring ; there is a precentor the Hoyali, as ho is called, who leads the song fnun fnil.* ile 
tlu? ring. All the dancers except the Hoyati, wear sounding Ik‘1Is round their ankles, and as 
the Boyati sing they mark time uith their left feet and then take no thi* sf>ng in chorus. 
Vigorous movement is not ciininenced till after the song has pmgr<*sst‘d to a ••limax. 'Die 
scheme of dancing lends itself to an infinite variety. The simples^ and most cfimmon is that 
in which the dancers as they stand in the ring with their faces inwarrls, mak(‘ a light, hop on 
their left feet, and simMltaneously raise the right feet in a s urp siflcways kuk to the right. 
They n|X‘at this movement round and roiimi in a ring formation at the same time waving the 
red haiulkerchiefs which they carry their right hanrls with sharp lownwiinl movements 
of the hands : Then they step back into their original ixisaion. All the time, they hold the 
ends o^ their wearing cloths in their left hands. *it times thi‘ dancers, while ki'oping 
up the ring formation, form themselves into pairs, the two danoci > of e.a(*h pair stand face to 
face and step simultaneously forwards and backw'ards and tlicn step past each otlur forming 
tlu maelves in to form fresh pairs with their noighhours. 

There arc various other complicated schemes of dancing which, as wt 1! as the simpler ones, 
an? remarkable for |K;rfoct symmetry and rhythm, the briskness of footwork and tlu? vigriur 
<>f body and arm nujvements. 

The songs sung either have reference to the tragic liistorical events in tlu* desert of 
Karbala in Arabia connected with the life of Imam Hussain, os the meaning of the word “ Jflri ” 
(mourning) indicates, or breathe sentiments of ndigious harmony anfl goodwill. 'Phe tunes 
are melodious and pathetic and constitute a very suitable vehicle for the exf)rf*ssion of the 
sentiments of the songs. 

The Jdri dances and songs are associated with the ariiuiF ' Mofuirram fest w'als of the Muslims 
and an air of religious solemnity attaches to them. 

Baul.--The Haul song and dance are corifiiicxl t4> the, Hindus and may lx* found in all parts 
rf Bengal. The singing and dancing are |x?rformcd either solo -^r in grr)iip.s to the accompani> 
mont of the HHdara or the Anandalahari (popularly known as thr fjahyubdyub) and in some 
cases, the karatdli and the Duhki as well. 

The Baul dance, while lacking the variety of formations apjxTtaining to the Jdri dance, 
has many points of similarity with it. JU most striking feature is a spirit of joyous abandon 
and a fluidity of rh 3 dhraio movement which is in complete accord with the sentimentH of the 
songs. 

The word Baul ’* means road ”, that is ” mad after the eternal s})iritaal truth .And the 
bODgs invariably preach the unreality of mundane existence and th(?ir ine.Msnge is that of 
religious toleration and universal Liv)therhood. 

Batd danci g and singing are not associated with any particular occasion or festivity’, and 
are performed sometimes as a pastime for the performers thcrnselveH, but more often os a pni^ 
fession for earning a livelihood. 

Ktthig — The Kdthi dance and song is practised in Birbhum by the so callcMl depressed 
sections of the Hindu society and main!/ by the Bauris. 

An even number of men — usually adults — dance to the aceompaniment of tlu? Mndat. 
They stand in a circle each carrying two short sticks — one in either hand. The man who jilays 
on the Modal remains outside the ring and sometimeM at its centn?. At the commencement 
the dancers sing in chorus and each keeps on hitting the left hand sti(‘k with tlu? right harul one 
at regular interval** and in perfect time. Then, as the dance begins each altiTriati* flaner?r forms 
a pair with his rignt hand neighbour and strikes with his left hand stick the right hand stick of 
his partner on his right. Each man then strikes his le.ft i and stick w'ith the right baud one. 
Different pairs are then formed- -those who forintMl pairs with th(‘ir right hand neigh b »MiN now 
fonn pairs with the left hand neighbours, and strike the left hand sticks of their part Dei's with 
taeir own right ones. Tlie process is repeated and all the while the dancers keep moving 
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along the ring in an anti chx'kwLsp diroo^uni. The whole sy stein is aeeordancc with a simple 
blit regular and symmetrical scheme* ; the st<*ps arc brisk and graceful and the body movements 
are very lively and in onl ire unison with the sound of the sticks which produce a pleasing rhythmic 
elTcct. The scheme iiicluiles many variations of which the most interesting is that in which 
a playiT falls flat on the* ground on his back as if wounded, and yet keeps on daitcing round and 
round in that position, striking his sticks against tboie of his neighbours whr keep up the 
round progression (»f the ring. 

In its origin it was very likely a war dance and the sticks are symbolised swords and shields, 
'riie fashion in which the sticks are wielded indicates parrying with swords. 

M’he si»iig.s sung with this dance are simple (lUtics dealing with the simpb* joy.s and sorrows 
of the peasants and often .striking a pathetic note. 

'riie narm* is obviously d(Tivi*d from the fact that th** daueiiig is performed with kdthis 
(sticks) in hand. 

'riu* kilthi dance and .song are not associated with any particular occasion or et'ivmony and 
the players ])(‘rform them both ns a pastime for ti.einsfives an<l for the editieution of the 
Hpeetator.s. 

Raibeshe.— of all forms of folk dance in Bengal the Raiheshc is undoubtedly the most 
interesting. It found in .some of the VV'esteni Bengal districts, c.g., Birbhuni, Biirdwan ami 
.Murshidaliad. It is praeti.sed by the Bdaria and the Donif'a of the Hindu communii/y. 

I’he dancing is piTforined by a group of men to the neeompaniment of the Dhol (a type of 
indigciioii.s drum) ami the K*htsi (gong). The dancers wear brass anklets called Nupura on 
their right legs and an* usually adults though they occasionally include youths of tender age. 
'Phis <lanee is one of the manliest and most vigorous folk dances extant in any country in the 
world and is marked by a remarkable dignity, orderline.ss ami rhythm. The sch(*me of dancing 
is ab.snliil-ely free from all traces of effiminaey and vulgarity, and displays a liigh order of sym- 
metry and an innate sense of di.seipline in the dancers. 

The dancing is punctuated by occasional yella, and the whole atmosphere is one of warlik 
excitement . But w'ith all the vigour and virility introduced into tlv* dancing, and the excitement 
under which it is p»rformed, there is that restraint which is the eril-erion of all Irui^ art. 

'Phi* dancing takes various fonr.s and is in the nature of military exiTcises. At tinu's the 
performers slaml in a file or form a column and press forw'ard with a singular onlerlines.s ; at 
times again, they form a ring and with .slightly bended knees, hop forward alteriUKcly joining 
and extemliiig the kiucs imitating the gesture and movement of a horseman. The movements 
are such that all the muscles of the body are brought into promim'iice and play during the 
daiiee. So’netimes the dance is performed in pairs, one man supporting another on his shouhler, 
the ilaueer on the grouml performing the usual movements of the dance while the dancer on his 
shoulder also performs tin* saim* mnv(*inents wdth his arms and hands in a standing posture. 

The* ilaiieing has a.s its counterpart a complete system of ae* ibatics which are remarkable 
for dignity, and the daring, valour and artistic grace with wrhieh they are executed, and wdiich, 
like tlie dancing itself, are performed to the accompaniment of rhythmic heats of the Dhol and 
the stirring gong of tin* Kttnai. 

BVnm its nature it seems obvious that the R..ibeshe was a war dance iii its origin. The 
Rflibrahea appear to have been the spearmen in the infantry of ancient Bengal from the earliest 
times ; and references have been found to Rdibeahe soldiers in ancient Bengali literature. 

Ill “ Kahikankaii Chandi,” an epic po<*m of Mukunda Ram (’hakrabarty who lived from 
ir»44 to Kitts A.I)., the following piussages occur : — 


(1) -<t»^ -115, «(t7, 

liin Its I 


(1) “ Footmen wit h bells round their waists 
and Hcninding anklets round their 
ankles press on — the Rdibeshea also 
rush for want.” 


('Phis pas.sag(‘ occurs iii tin; description of King Shalibahan's march.) 


(2) 'W, ^t<l ^1 

<T?i i 

i.'i) CWT1 ''ll?!, icni 

?iii *tci5 I 


(2) “ Footmen with sounding anklets march 

on W'ith cloi=*'l fists, the Rnibeahea 
carry their Rdibamh (lances) in their 
hands.” 

(3) “ The Raiheshes w earing golden anklets 

march with great singed in rings and 
circular i nuation, and carry f’\eir 
Rdibansh (lances) in their hands.” 


['J'lie.se two ])ASHages ocoiir in the description of the march of the King of Kalinga w'hich 
then inelud(*d the southern part of Rarh Country (We.et Bengal) and Oris.^a.] 


(4) 

«l>t^ '■.4? i$rn I 
’ITU 


(4) -T hou.sand.s of battle drums are beating, 
millions of footmen rush forward ; in 
the turmoil of battle nobody pays 
any heed to others ; the Rdibeahea, 
musketeers and archers participate in 
the struggle, the golden standanl 
bearers go ahead.” 


5) HtH ’IH 'Hf'W, 

itu cvr«n I 


(5) “ The RAibeshes form themselves into 
rin^ and press forward, some brandish 
their javelins as they advance.” 
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[These two passages occur in the description of tin* conquest of Giizrat by the King of 
Kalinga, which then included the present Rarh rountry (West Bengal) and Orissa.] 

The following passage is found in “ Annada Mangal ”, a pcM'tieal work of Bharat Chandra 
Rai Gunakar, a famous Bengali Poet w'ho lived from 1712 to 1760 A.D. In describing Raja 
Mansingh’s expedition in the 16th century against Protapnilitya of Jessore, the pot't writes : 


(6) I 

(Aw ^it^i i 


(6) “ Soldiers in rod iiniforiUH and the |x^raonal 
guards (of the Raja) march aheiul in 
columns. MuskeU*ers, archers, shield- 
men , Rdibeiihes, Mals (probably sol- 
diers recruiU'd from Mallabliumi in 
Bankura) and cavalry men follow.” 


The passage quoted below is from Ram Prasad Sen Kabiranjan who lived from 1718 to 

1775 


(7) c^tiB 

5T5 JTl? 1 


(7) “ There arc inillions of ex[XTt areh»ws 
who never miss their mark and there 
are the Rnibeshes who an' not behind- 
hand in the use of their Hdiban^h 
(sjienrs).” 


The next ])assage is from '* Dharma Mangal ”, a famous Bengali hook hy Manik Ganguly 
who lived from 1664 to 1748. The passage oeeurs in the deseripticai of the court of a Raja in 
the 11th century. 

(8) firth's ^1‘Pltt^ I (8) ■' UtiilioHhoH anil cavalry aolilicrs are 

asMcmhlt'd in martial uniforms.” 


The following pas.sage is from ” Dharma Mangal ” of Ghamiram (Tiakrabarty who lived 
in the latter part of the 17th century. The passage occurs in the (h'seription of the scene of 
attack of Ma 5 magarh by Maharnada Patro in the 11th century : 


I£l^ C^iTl »ttll I 
Jlt^^ II 


(6) “ 'ITic Ranahhiiya and Mallahhiiya sol- 
diers (probably recruits from Rana- 
bhiimi and Mallabhiimi), soldiers from 
Magadba (modern Behar), archers, 
musktdeers, RnihefthcM, soldiers on 
chargers and elephants, aliogoiher a 
hundred thousand strong mar<‘<h for- 
ward.” 


The name Rdiyahe was applied to the lancers the haihlii‘8 of whoso weapons were nuule 
from a particular kind of tough bamboo called Rdi (king) Bfhish (bamboo). 

The Raibeshes were soldiers in ancient days and tbc*ir daiicf^ was a war (iance, but in recent 
years the only demand fur these dances was on tlu^ occasion of W(‘ddings in Hindu families. 
With the decline in public taste in this country, daiK'ing as a martial and manly art and as a 
vehicle for th(} expre.s.si()n of pure joy fell into tlisfavoiir, and the Rdibefthe dancers, who belong 
to what is called the lower and depi-essf'd elaM.seK cjf society, and wlu), being in a state* of poverty 
and semi -starvation, Avere obliged to cater to a eorrupt^sl public tasU*. grew long hair and iulopUsl 
women’s dress as their dancing a])paril. In coiiscc|uciicc of this, their style of dancing und(‘r- 
went, in many instances, a regrettable deterior«iUon, inasmuch as it oft^*u beearni* distiiurtly 
eifiminatc and sometirrie.s .sugg<*Mtivc of vulgur i<leas, in imitation of “ naiiR h ” girls. But 
fortunately this delt'rioral ion has not been universal and ai few’ troupi's of Kalibcsiie dain’ers an^ 
still U) be found who have jan .^erved the old triulitional aiams* in its purity *)f st-yk* and itianli 
ness of form. The degree of corruption and degeneration is to my mind directly propcartioiial 
to the length of lime that has intervened between their military an(a*stors aiTul the prest'iit. day 
dancers. And this view’ receives 8up{K)rt from the fact that the Railx^shc* darujers of Raijnagar 
and the neighbouring villages in Birbhum where a line of Muslim kings ri'igned till comparatively 
recent times, have been found to have completely escaped the degnuling influences. 

It may be mentioned that acconling to a competent oliserver tin* KhuHack dance of the 
Pathan soldiers bears some similarity to the R&ibeshe dance. 

Other folk dances of Bengal are the Kirfan Dance pnictised by Hiiulu villagers of nil clasHeH 
in connection with the worships attached to the Krishna cult and the f'haitanya cult ; the 
incenses dance and avatar dance of Faridpur (which arc ritual dances), the* Mioka daii(*e of 
Faridpur, the jhumur dance of West Bengal and the vrofa dances still pnwdjstvl hy Hindu women 
even of the highest and most respectable castes, particularly in Fast Bengal on the occasion of 
festivals, woddingft, and rituals or “ .Tatas.” 



ANNEXURE 


The Sadhubaniks 

Tho Sadhubaniks represented their case to Government. While Government do not 
intend Ut give any authoritative decision on the point it has been decided that the grounds of 
their claim which have been vouched for by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Bhagabat Kumar Shastri, 
M.A., PH.D., who was consulted should be noted in the annexure. It may, however, be noted 
that Mr. Bhagirath Chandra Dos, Secretary of the Baishya Saha Mahashabha, contends that all 
tho Sahas as distinct from the Sunris should be known as Baishya Sahas and that the sections 
who claim to 1)0 Sadhubaniks are not really distinct. 

The Sadhubaniks rest their claims on the following among other grounds : — 

(1) The term ** Saha *' was used to designate a profession and not a caste or sub-oaste. 
Thus there have lxM3n Saha-Sankhabaniks, Saha Gandhabaniks and even Saha Telia. There 
are analogous cases in other spheres. Compare the use of the title Goswami. There are 
Brahmin Goswamis and Vaidya Goswamis and even the Brahmin Goswamis belong to many 
different sub-castes and classes, the Rahris, the Barendras, the Baidik, the Srotriyas and 
Kulins. Again designations such ns Roy, Dutt, etc., do not signify a particular caste or sub- 
caste. There are Brahmin Roys, Vaidya Roys, Teli Roys, Brahmin Dutts (e.g., in the Upper 
India) Kayastha Dutts, Suvamabanik Dutts, Gandhabanik Dutts. 

(2) The Sodhu Banik Sahas settled in Barendra as is indicated by the designation Sadhu 
Banik Barc^ndra Salios. Other Saha families also settled in the Rahr and Barendra and have 
therefore been calle<i Rahri or Barendra Sahas but it does not follow that all the Saha families 
belong to one Saha community of the same caste. If the Sadhu Banik Barendra Sahas had 
belonged to the same caste stock as the other Barendra Saha families there would have been 
inter-marriage which is not the case. 

(3) Though this sub-caste does not observe the characteristic rules of the Vaishyas, namely, 
the investiture ceremony and the recitation of the Oayatri to which the twice-born castes are 
admitted, the reason is found in tho degradation of all non- Brahmin castf^s which was decreeil 
about a thousand years ago by reascendant Brahmanism specially in Bengal, echoes of whic^h 
are heard in the intei’iiolated texts of the Smritis : ** Jugo jaghanye Dwejati Brahmana 8udra 

Eba Oha ’* “ TJSf “ there are in this occiirRed ago only 

two castes, Brahmin and Sudra Thus Sudra practices were authoritatively enjoitied in the 
case of all nun- Brahmins, including the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Add to this that the other 
twice-born castes, namely, Kshatriyas and V^aisyas themselves discarded some of their cherished 
( ante privileges so much so that when the Sen Kings were reigning in Bengal, tho twice-born 
non- Brahmins were practically indistinguishable fnmi the Sudros. Even the Brahmins of 
. Bengal wen? hanlly recognisable as Brahmins. 'Fhe whole story of Adisura and the five 
Brahmins points this way and the pixn'alenee of Buddhism and Jainism in those days accounts 
to a gieat extent for degeneracy and degradation of the twicc-1>orn castes in Bengal. Hence, 
if the Sadhu Baiiik.s were originally Vaisyas the discontinuance of Vaisya rites only signifies 
that they h)st or .surrendered some of their rights umler a new Brahmanical iiktuio and piirtly 
inder Buddhistic and Jaina inlluenees. 

(4) The iK)sitive evidence for their Vaisya origin is ~ 

(a) The distinctive title of Sadhu Banik which is still retained. Their old family 
horoscopes shcAv them to lie ** Sadhnkulodbhaba *’ “sprung 

from tho Sadhu family Sadhu means a Vaisya who specially carries on the 
money-lending business, which is their traditional profession. 

{b) They have kept themselves completely separated communally fpotn the Rahri or 
Barendra Sahas. 

(r) 1'hc evidence of tho ** Salhe Saha ins(*ription proves that their ancestor Salhe Saha 
was a Vaisya. 

(d) They have reiaincd their purity of habits and have always been noted for their 
religious disposition. 

Thus, though they do not claim to have obser\'cd all the V'aisya rites through tho ages 
they claim recognition of their V'aisya origin. 



B. G. PrMr-193a-33-««aBA-l,S90. 
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population according to dillercnt 
licmo^irapliic oritciM, c.isU* and 
C4>mmunitics, health, education, 
employment and migratum and 
landholding and tenancy. 

< eiiMis icptnis ha\e. as a lulc, heen 
uscii l\v denu)i»ra pliers, economists and 
econi>mic historians, and *1 i*rcat deal of 
this Use has been limited ti> the 
statistical data contained in them 
Sociologists, social historians and 
political scientists have matle very 
little Use of these reports, these rept>iis 
provide. particulail> in the volumes 
entitled ‘(Jcneral Reports' which weie 
published separ*itely for each state as 
well as for Indi.i as a whole, 
ethnographic inronnalion on castes atul 
tribes, describing their inicrnal 
organii^ation, social changes taking 
place in them, and the emerging 
problems of inleractii>n among the 
dilfeicnt castes aiul communities. Social 
movements and trends towards social 
mobility among the castes and 
comrmmities are also olten discussed, 
rven rri>ni the viewpoint of the 
sociologists and social hisltrr i.ins, 
therefore, the census reports are 
invaluable sources ot information ami 
can provide useful materials on how the 
dilfcrcnl sections ot Indian society w'cre 
responding to the processes set in 
motion by liritish rule. 

"I he census reports are today a body 
of rare ilocumenis available in only .1 few 
select libraries and even these libraries ilo 
not alw.ivs ha\e all I he available \oliimcs 
which in an average census year extended 
to more than a hundred for the 
whole of India. I his repi ini of 
Part I Repor t of Census of India lor 
licngal and Sikkim 

is published in (he liopc that it will he 
welcomed by individual lesearchers 
as well as libraries. 
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